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Dedicated to the victims of Sayfo. 


THE MAKING OF THE GORGIAS ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY 
OF THE SYRIAC HERITAGE 


George A. Kiraz 


The making of the Gorgias Encyclopedic Dictionary of the Syriac Heritage (GEDSH) was a long journey that began 
as a high school kid’s summer project, and ended up, twenty-eight years later, with the current volume con- 
taining contributions by seventy-six scholars from around the globe. In between, the language in which it was 
written changed once, its medium flip-flopped between print and electronic a few times, and its ‘operational 
center’ moved from continent to continent. Along the way, many individuals helped and contributed in making 
GEDSH what it is today. This brief story acknowledges their contributions. 

The first incarnation of the project aimed at compiling, in Arabic, what we may call an encyclopedia of 
Syriac biographies, with an Arabic title! more impressive than the content itself. A lemma list was compiled in 
the summer of 1983 in Bethlehem, drawing from the available Arabic resources. The list constituted 526 head- 
ings, each with a reference or two to the sources. Between 1984 and 1990, now in Los Angeles but still using 
Arabic, the list was transferred onto 3x5 index cards and was expanded to cover Syriac scholars (both Eastern 
and Western), modern writers, and a few place names. During this period, the late Anton A. Kiraz helped by 
adding lemma headings from Nuro's Jaw/ati and Saka’s al-Suryan. By the end of this stage, the lemma list con- 
sisted of 1,300 headings, each with at least one reference giving the lemma’s primary source. Still, no articles 
were actually written. Later, the index cards would be used to add entries to GEDSH, especially for the first 
letter of the alphabet. A future encyclopedia covering biographies of minor personalities can make use of the 
index cards, which are now preserved in the Beth Mardutho Research Library, Piscataway, NJ. 

The second incarnation of the project, codenamed the Syriac Hyper-text Project (SHT), began in 1993 in 
Cambridge, England, under the auspices of the Syriac Computing Institute, the forerunner of Beth Mardutho. 
As its title indicates, it had in mind a different objective (a hypertext) and hence a different medium (electronic). 
A hypertext is a text that includes references, or hyperlinks, to other text that can be easily accessible, say with a 
mouse click. While the term was coined in 1965 (by Ted Nelson) and implemented in earlier systems, hypertexts 
became ubiquitous when they were used in the World Wide Web (WWW), first implemented in 1992. It was this 
implementation of the WWW that gave rise to the idea of SHT. A team of volunteers worked on two tracks: a 
technical track for the implementation of the software necessary to deploy SHT and a second one for the gath- 
ering of content. As for the technical work, A. Bolton implemented a prototype system that permitted the tag- 
ging of texts with hyperlinks. One was able to import such tagged texts into a database, from which one could 
generate electronic and printable versions. A database backend permitted the management of bibliographical 
references within the encyclopedia. The technical aspects of this system have been described elsewhere.* In 
terms of content, standard Syriac references were used to compile draft articles by a team of volunteers that 
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Arabic title: Ari al-rayhan fi tarajim al-a yan wa-siyar masahir al-suryan lil-afidyagon George bin Anton al Kiraz, 
* — A. Noutro, My Tour in the Parishes of the Syrian Church in Syria e Lebanon / Kru&byo dilfy) / Jawlati (Beirut, 1967). 
>. Saka, a/-Suryan iman wa-hadara, 1—5 (Aleppo, 1983-1986). 
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A. Bolton and G. Kiraz, “The Syriac Hyper-text Project: Report P, in Proceedings of the 4th International Conference 
and Exhibition on Multi-lingual Computing, ed. A. Ubaydli (1994). 
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included Andrew Criddle, Ken Moxham, and Daniel Ponsford. About 1,200 articles were compiled between 
1993 and 1995 in ca. 150,000 words (compare with GEDSH which has 622 entries with ca. 350,000 words). 
A full list of the resources used to compile the content is provided in the project's reports? SHT was closer in 
spirit to today's Wikipedia in that it relied on anonymous volunteers. The length and quality of the articles were 
rather mixed, with some articles consisting of a sentence or two, while others were a few pages. Sebastian P. 
Brock reviewed the material to determine which articles, after an editorial process, could stay, and which needed 
to be re-written by a specialist. 

The third incarnation of the project took place in the fall of 1996 during an informal lunch meeting at 
Oxford. It was during this meeting that the decision to produce a printed edition, consisting of selections 
from SHT, was made, and Robert Kitchen kindly agreed to manage the lemma list. (It should be noted that 
the idea of a printed Syriac encyclopedia had been circulating for some time among Syriac scholars and was 
publicly suggested to the scholarly community by Witold Witakowski during the 1992 Symposium Syriacum in 
Cambridge, UK.) While the online goal was never abandoned, by the spring of 1998, the printed version took 
a life of its own and the project was renamed the Encyclopedic Dictionary of the Syriac Heritage (EDSH). 
The following year, during the North American Syriac Symposium (SyrCOM-99 session) at Notre Dame, Rob- 
ert Kitchen read a paper presenting the development of the project to the scholarly community after which 
an editorial committee was formed consisting of Sebastian P. Brock, J. E. Coakley, George A. Kiraz, Robert 
Kitchen, Lucas Van Rompay, and Witold Witakowski. A set of guidelines was provided to the project by Everett 
Ferguson, editor of the Encyclopedia of Early Christianity, which was re-edited by J. E Coakley on behalf of the 
committee to meet the requirements of EDSH. Scholars were invited to write articles. Soon it became clear to 
the group that the task was quite daunting. During the Third Peshitta Symposium in Leiden in 2001, it was de- 
cided to reduce the ambitious lemma list of 1,500 to a more manageable quantity between 300 and 500 entries. 
Sebastian P. Brock, George A. Kiraz, and Lucas Van Rompay became the editors of the now smaller EDSH. 
Robert Kitchen produced an initial lemma list of 300 or so items, which was then revised by the three-member 
editorial committee. 

In a 2007 Hugoye paper on the status and challenges of Syriac studies, Lucas Van Rompay briefly dis- 
cussed the project.’ In the same year, the editors increased their efforts, finalized the list of entries, and con- 
tacted a limited number of new contributors with the request to write missing entries. Editorial management 
assistance was provided by the staff of Gorgias Press which became the designated publisher; hence, GEDSH. 
As things progressed and more articles came in, the list of lemmata began to increase again, culminating in the 
622 articles now included. The draft articles were made available online through WikiSyriaca, an online web site 
that made use of MediaWiki, the same software used for Wikipedia, and was hosted by Beth Mardutho. Dur- 
ing this period, Gareth Hughes acted as Wiki Editor. WikiSyriaca was short-lived as during the following year a 
cyber attack on the Gorgias network rendered it inoperable, but work continued ahead with the printed edition. 
In 2008, the management of the project was taken up by Lucas Van Rompay, and Aaron M. Butts was added 
to the editorial committee, first as editorial assistant and since 2009 as full member. Together, the four-member 
committee read and edited the entire draft. All seventy-six authors were given a last chance to make changes 
or additions to their entries in 2009, and a full manuscript was sent off for typesetting in early 2010. Maps, 
provided by the Ancient World Mapping Center (University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill), and illustrations 
were added in the fall of 2010. The coordination of the final editorial process was undertaken by Lucas Van 
Rompay, and the typesetting was done by Sr. Kassia Senina. 

Beth Mardutho plans to continue the project aiming at a larger encyclopedia both in printed and electronic 
forms, hoping to resurrect some of the earlier content, from ari al-rayban and SHT, and in no doubt by further 
contributions from the scholarly community. For now, it is hoped that readers will find GEDSH a good gedsho! 
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EDITORS’ PREFACE 


Sebastian P. Brock 
Aaron M. Butts 
George A. Kiraz 

Lucas Van Rompay 


The Gorgias Encyclopedic Dictionary of the Syriac Heritage is a joint venture of seventy-six students and scholars of 
Syriac Christianity, living in many different countries and working together over a number of years. Conceived 
in its present form in the mid-1990s, the plans were subsequently adjusted and revised. One result of the 
changes is that the present GEDSH is less ambitious and less comprehensive than had originally been planned. 
A number of choices were made. 

The focus of GEDSH is on the Syriac Christian cultural tradition as it historically developed in the Syriac 
homelands of the Middle East, was carried on by a great number of religious communities of different back- 
grounds, and is still preserved, cherished, and studied by Syriac Christians today, in the Middle East, in India, 
and in the worldwide Diaspora. Without excluding manifestations of Syriac Christianity in other languages and 
cultures, the primary focus is on the Classical Syriac expression of Syriac Christianity. While one could legiti- 
mately argue for a much broader approach, which would give more attention to anthropological, sociological, 
theological, art-historical aspects (some of which have been given limited consideration), our primary focus 
has been on the connection between Syriac Christianity and the Syriac language. The Classical Syriac language 
and literary tradition are indeed the most powerful cohesive forces that join together the various communities 
representing Syriac Christianity. 

The focus on Classical Syriac at the same time allows us to incorporate the various traditions — of an amaz- 
ing linguistic, literary, and religious diversity — that are reflected in, and often intertwined with, Syriac Christian- 
ity. Several Greek writers and writings that became classics in Syriac Christianity, works of Jewish origin, authors 
of Persian, Arabic, Turkish, Chinese, and Malayalam background and upbringing, and a rare pagan author writ- 
ing in Syriac all together contribute to the truly multilingual and multicultural foundation of Syriac Christianity. 
GEDSH aims to reflect this richness and diversity. 

This approach explains the prominence in GEDSH of authors, literary works, scholars, and locations 
that are associated with Classical Syriac and the Classical Syriac literary tradition. We fully realize that authors 
writing in Modern Syriac and much of Modern Syriac literature continue to a large extent this same tradition. 
We very much hope that other scholars will be stimulated to edit a companion volume devoted to this subject. 
In the meantime reference can be made to R. Macuch’s Geschichte der spát- und neusyrischen Literatur (1976) along 
with several publications by Heleen Murre-van den Berg, Alessandro Mengozzi, Fabrizio Pennacchietti, Bruno 
Poizat, and others, in particular the overview provided by Hannibal J. Gevargis, Rubaniyun-e Bar-Jestah-yi Ashuri 
dar do qarn-i akhir (Assyrian religious writers of the last two centuries’; Tehran, 2000). 

In the absence of up-to-date scholarly tools and handbooks on Syriac literature, ecclesiastical history, 
historical geography, and prosopography, GEDSH cannot claim to offer full and balanced reports for all these 
fields. But it is our intention to lay at least the groundwork as well as to provide some stepping stones for fur- 
ther work. Fully aware of the provisional and necessarily incomplete nature of many of the GEDSH entries, 
we have made an effort to provide the necessary bibliographical references for each entry so as to encourage 
further study and exploration. 
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A fuller and more systematic encyclopedia would obviously include many mote entries on general concepts 
and ideas, literary genres, liturgical key-terms, etc. While in many of the entries an effort has been made to go 
well beyond the level of factual description, a mote deliberate conceptual approach would have required a dif- 
ferent type of preparation which, in the present state of scholarship on Syriac Christianity, may not have been 
entirely compatible with our primary approach. We realize and acknowledge, however, that a more developed 
and expanded type of encyclopedia for Syriac Christianity remains a desideratum. 

Several technical matters require comment. All dates are Common Era (i.e. AD) unless noted otherwise. 
For the sake of economy, a number of abbreviations have been employed in the text. These include General 
Abbreviations for commonly used titles (e.g. bp. = bishop), terms (e.g. NT = New Testament), churches (e.g. 
Melk. = Melkite), etc. These abbreviations are explained on p. xvu. In addition, frequently quoted publications 
are referred to by the author's last name and a short title (full references are found on p. xx—xxir). 

For Syriac proper nouns, we have retained the Syriac form, e.g. Yuhannan (E. Syr.) or Yuhanon (W. Syr), 
but not John. The only general exception to this rule is Ephrem. Similarly, we have retained the Arabic form for 
Arabic proper nouns. In most cases, we have provided cross-references, e.g. John see also Iwannis, Yohannan 
(E. Syr), and Yubanon (W. Syr). For Greek proper names, we have adopted the most common English form, 
e.g. John Chrysostom. 

The Syriac consonants are transliterated `°, b, g, d, b, wm, x, b, f, y, k, 4m, n, s, S b, $ q, T, 4, and 7 In personal 
names and geographic names, sin is transliterated sh instead of * Alap, waw, and yud are not indicated when they 
serve as matres lectionis. In addition, alap is not indicated when it is word initial, e.g. a/a/a it. Spirantization (i.e. 
rukkaka) is generally not marked, though in several more well-known words it is marked (e.g. beth). Gemina- 
tion of consonants is represented for E. Syr. but not for W. Syr. The vowels are transliterated a, a, e, e (i.e. rbasa 
karya), i, o, and u fot E. Syr. and a, o, e, 4, and u for W. Syr. The distinction between a and dis not indicated in the 
transliteration of Syriac geographic names. The E.-Syr. transliteration system has been used in entries pertain- 
ing to material prior to the East/West division as well as for entries that span both the E.- and W.-Syr. traditions. 
Schwa is not generally marked, except in certain proper names, for which the more common transliteration with 
schwa is used. The Arabic consonants are transliterated `, b, 7, th, j, b, kh, d, db r, Z, s s d, £ Z, , 2h, f, q, k, L m, 
n, h, w, and y. Arabic hamza (’) is not indicated when it is word initial. The Arabic vowels are transliterated a, a, 
à, 4, u, and zr. 

Entries are alphabetized according to the Latin alphabet. Personal names that are normally accompanied 
by a Roman number (in particular names of patriarchs) go before the simple names (e.g. Aba I and Aba II 
before Aba). In composite names the English preposition ‘of’ is not counted in the alphabetization; the Syriac 
noun ‘bar’, however, is counted. Diacritics do not register in alphabetization, nor do ' or ^ 

With regard to the illustrations, as we had limited means and resources, we selected some images from 
existing publications (to the extent that we were able to secure permission), adding to them a number of images 
from private collections, kindly and generously put at our disposal by colleagues and friends. The way in which 
the illustrations were collected, therefore, is once again a testimony to the collegial and collaborative effort on 
which GEDSH is built. All images were edited and digitally enhanced by Douglas Ojala. 

GEDSH is about Syriac Christianity as it historically developed and as it has been transmitted throughout 
the centuries, up to the present day. Syriac Christianity today is both the object of academic study and an essen- 
tial part in the lives of communities and individuals. Both realities are part of GEDSH and will be appreciated, 
we are confident, by our diverse readership. It is our conviction that for a balanced study of Syriac Christianity 
the involvement of people with different backgrounds is required, reflecting not only the multi-faceted nature 
of Syriac Christianity itself, but also the world in which we want to preserve and cherish Syriac Christianity’s 
treasures. 

While a more detailed report of the various phases of the preparation of GEDSH is offered in the preced- 
ing essay by G. A. Kiraz, it is appropriate to name here a few institutions and individuals whose contributions, 
particularly in the final stage of the work, have been crucial. As a Beth Mardutho project, GEDSH received all 
due care and attention from the skilled staff of Gorgias Press. Robert A. Kitchen (Saskatchewan, Canada), Wi- 
told Witakowski (Uppsala), and James (Chip) F. Coakley (then Cambridge, MA and more recently Cambridge, 
UK) have all been instrumental, each in his own way, in helping (G)EDSH make the transition and the transfor- 
mation from the twentieth century into the twenty-first. For (G)EDSH’s short-lived but significant WikiSyriaca 
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existence (giving us a foretaste of what a Syriac encyclopedia in the twenty-first century should look like) credit 
goes to Gareth Hughes (Oxford). Over the last couple of years we approached a number of colleagues with 
the request to write, often at short notice, new entries or rewrite existing ones, or to provide information that 
was otherwise difficult to come by. While responses to such requests were overwhelmingly prompt and posi- 
tive, we would like to single out some colleagues who, at that late hour, far beyond their individual entries, pro- 
vided us essential feedback and help in bringing the entire project to a successful conclusion: Adam H. Becker 
(New York, NY), Jeff W. Childers (Abilene, TX), Maria E. Doerfler (Durham, NC), Emanuel A. Fiano (Dut- 
ham, NC), Bas ter Haar Romeny (Leiden), Amir Harrak (Toronto), Mat Immerzeel (Leiden), Karel Innemée 
(Leiden), Andreas Juckel (Münster), Hubert Kaufhold (München), Alessandro Mengozzi (Torino), Craig E. 
Morrison (Rome), Heleen Murre-van den Berg (Leiden), István Perczel (Budapest), Ute Possekel (Boston), 
Gerrit J. Reinink (Groningen), Hidemi Takahashi (Tokyo), Jack B.V. Tannous (Washington, DC), and Herman 
G.B. Teule (Nijmegen). Duke University's Department of Religion provided a research assistantship allowing us 
to enlist the help of Sam Burleson, and contributed to the project in other ways as well. For the maps we were 
fortunate to work with Richard Talbert, Brian Turner, and Ross Twele of the Ancient World Mapping Center 
of the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

Now that this important stage of the GEDSH project is coming to an end, we dedicate its publication to 
the victims of Sayfo, the centenary of which is approaching. Respectfully remembering all victims, we particu- 
larly cherish and celebrate the memory of the lost generations of Syriac writers. May their voices resonate in 
out hearts! 


August 2010 
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Aba I (d. 552) [Ch. of E] 


Teacher of biblical interpretation, author, Cath. (540— 
52). Born from Zoroastrian parents, Aba converted to 
Christianity and studied at the School of Nisibis. He trav- 
eled to the Roman Empire and visited Edessa (where he 
was taught Greek, probably by his later disciple Toma 
of Edessa), Palestine, Egypt, and Constantinople. Upon 
his return, he became a teacher of biblical interpretation 
(mpasigana) at the School of Nisibis and subsequently 
at the School of Seleucia-Ctesiphon, which he is said to 
have founded. Following the death of Cath. Pawlos, he 
was elected as his successor in 540. In 544 an itinerant 
synod was held, during which Aba, accompanied by a 
changing number of bishops, visited several dioceses, 
many of which still suffered from the division in the 
church that had existed prior to the short tenure of 
Cath. Pawlos. The Synodicon Orientale has preserved the 
following documents, which are related to this ecclesi- 
astical visitation and, more broadly, to Aba’s reforms: 1. 
on reform of church governance; 2. on the orthodox 
faith; 3. on the politeia of correct behavior (focusing on 
Christian marriage and rejecting various kinds of illicit 
unions); 4. on the deposal of the initiators of division 
and schism; 5. on the various degrees in the ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy; 6. a letter entitled Practica (fragments); 
7. canons (1-40; incomplete). Aba came into conflict 
with the Persian authorities and spent several of his 
years as Cath. in prison and in exile. 

The sources attribute to Aba several commentar- 
ies on OT and NT books, of which only fragments ex- 
ist in later works, such as the commentaries of Isho'dad 
of Merv. During his travels, around 530, he served as 
the instructor in biblical matters to the Egyptian author 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, who ca. 550 wrote his ‘Christian 
Topography’. Cosmas (in Book II.2) acknowledges Aba, 
whom he calls Patrikios (derived from the Greek word 
for 'father), as his source and is aware of Aba’s later 
election as Cath. in Persia. Interested in the Greek origi- 
nals of Theodore of Mopsuestia’s and Nestorius’s works, 
Aba may have gathered around him a team of transla- 
tors. One of these may have been the Syriac translator 
of Nestorius’s ‘Book of Heraclides’, who dedicated his 
work to Aba. A comment in the Chronicle of Siirt led 
Baumstatk to suggest that Aba may have authored a 
Syriac translation of the Greek OT, but this cannot be 
substantiated. 

In addition to a number of Syriac and Arabic sourc- 
es providing details of Aba's life, there is an important 
Sytiac Life (published by Bedjan), which presents itself 
as the work of one of Aba’s disciples. Two of Aba's oth- 
er disciples, Qiyore of Edessa and 'Toma of Edessa (who 
died in Constantinople around 542), are known through 
their own writings. 


Primary Sources 


P. Bedjan, Histoire de Mar-Jabalaha, de trois autres patriarches, d'un 
prêtre et de deux laïques, nestoriens (1895; repr. as The history 
of Mar Jab-Alaha and Rabban Sauma, 2007), 206-87. (Syr. 
of Life of Aba) 

Braun, Synodicon Orientale, 93-145. 

idem, Ausgewählte Akten persischer Märtyrer, 188—220. (GT of 
Life of Aba) 

Chabot, Synodicon Orientale, 68—95 (Syr), 318-51 (FT). 

A. Scher, Histoire nestorienne inédite (Chronique de Séert), vol. 2.1 
(PO 7; 1909), 154-71. 

Secondary Sources 

L. Abramowski, Untersuchungen zum Liber Heraclidis des Nestorius 
(CSCO 242; 1963), 7-13. 

A. Baumstark, ‘Griechische und hebraische Bibelzitate in der 
Pentateucherklarung I86‘dads von Merw’, OC 11 (1911), 
1-19. 

Becker, Fear of God, 35-8, 113-4, 157-8. 

Labourt, Le christianisme dans l'empire perse, 163-91. 

W. F. Macomber, Six explanations of the liturgical feasts by Cyrus 
of Edessa. An East Syrian theologian of the mid sixth century 
(CSCO 356; 1974), VII-XII. 

P. Peeters, ‘Observations sur la vie syriaque de Mar Aba, 
catholicos de l'Église perse (540—552y, in Miscellanea 
G. Mercati, vol. 5 (SeT 125; 1946), 69—112. 

VóObus, History of the School of Nisibis, 161—70. 

W. Wolska, La «Topographie chrétienne» de Cosmas Indicopleustes. 
Théologie et science au VIe siècle (1962), 63—73. 


L. Van Rompay 


Aba II of Kashkar (641—751) [Ch. of E.] 


Scholar, Bp. of Kashkar, and Cath. (741—751). Born in 
(the vicinity of) Kashkar in 641 as son of Brik Sebyaneh 
(Blessed be His Will). He received his education in 
the School of Seleucia-Ctesiphon and was for a cet- 
tain time Bp. of Kashkar before his election as Cath. 
in 741. In the sixth year of his Catholicate a conflict 
between Aba and the cletgy of Seleucia-Ctesiphon 
arose; the latter accused the Cath. of having illegally 
taken the possessions of the city's School. According 
to a letter written by Aba to the director, the teachers, 
and the other ‘brothers’ of the School, these charges 
were brought against him while he stayed outside the 
patriarchal seat for some time (probably for reasons 
of health). According to some medieval sources the 
Cath. retired in a monastery of al-Wasit for a year, 
but returned to Seleucia-Ctesiphon after the conflict 
was settled. Aba is known as the author of different 
works which, except for ‘the Letter to the leaders of 
the School’, are lost: the Book of the Governors (Ktaba 
d-estratige), a Commentary on the Theologian (Gregory 
of Nazianzus), a Commentary on some works concern- 
ing dialectics (probably some books of the ‘Organon’ 
of Aristotle), a Homily on the Martyr Zakhe, and Exe- 
getical Homilies (Memre pussaqaye). From the latter many 
fragments and extracts have been preserved in the Gan- 


Aba 


nat Bussame, containing the exegesis of passages from 

Gen., Num., Isa., and the four Gospels. These frag- 

ments and extracts are of great importance for the cul- 

tural and intellectual history of the Ch. of E. for at least 
three reasons: 1. they represent the genre of exegetical 
prose homilies in a style which shows a strong influence 
from and a very sophisticated use of Greek rhetoric; 

2. they show a very dynamic and varied exegetical tra- 

dition, in which not only influences from the works 

of Theodore of Mopsuestia but also from the works of 

John Chrysostom and from the ancient tradition of the 

School of Edessa become noticeable; 3. they present 

interesting early examples of apologetic and polemic 

dispute in response to Islamic criticism of Christian 
tenets such as the Trinity and the Divinity of Christ. 

Although Aba is reported to have maintained as Cath. 

good relations with the Muslim governor of Iraq, 

Yusuf b. Umar al-Thagafi, his homilies testify that he 

took a fierce polemical stand against the anti-Christian 

proclamations that the Arab authorities propagated in 
his days. 

Baumstark, Literatur, 214-5. 

J.-B. Chabot, ‘La lettre du catholicos Mar-Aba II aux membres 
de l'école patriarcale de Séleucie’, Actes du onzième congrès 
international des orientalistes. Quatrième section (1898), 205— 
335. 

Reinink, Studien zur Quellen- und Traditionsgeschichte, 47-113. 

idem, Gannat Bussame, vol. 1. Die Adventssonntage (CSCO 502; 
1988), XXI-XXV. 

idem, ‘Rhetorik in der Homilie zu Jes. 52, 13-53, 12 des Katho- 
likos Mar Aba II. von Kaskar’, in SymSyr IV, 307—16. 

idem, ‘An Early Syriac reference to Qur'an 112?’, in AU those 
nations... Cultural encounters within and with the Near East, ed. 
H. L. J. Vanstiphout et al. (1999), 123-30. 


G. J. Reinink 


Aba (ca. 400) 


Disciple of Ephrem, author, and biblical commentator. 
The ‘Testament of Ephrem’ mentions Aba as the first 
of Ephrem’s seven disciples. He must, therefore, be the 
same person as ‘Mar Aba, the disciple of Ephrem’ to 
whom several fragments are attributed in ms. London, 
Brit. Libr. Add. 17,194, a 9th-cent. W.-Syr. collection of 
extracts from exegetical and theological works. These 
fragments, published by Nau, are taken from a Com- 
mentary on the Gospel (3 fragments), a Psalm Com- 
mentary (one fragment), and a zezra on Job the (OT) 
athlete (one fragment). To these meager remains some 
new texts may perhaps be added. 

Aba is explicitly quoted in a work on the Holy Chrism 
by Antun of Tagrit, which exists in ms. London, Brit. Libr. 
Add. 14,726 (f. 72r-85r) and remains unpublished. 

In 1975, Beck published a long extract (240 lines 
of 7 syllables each) from a poem attributed to ‘Mar Aba, 
the disciple of the holy Mar Ephrem’ from ms. Sin. Syr. 


67 (9th cent.). It deals with God's immeasurable power 
and mercy. 

In 1980, Reinink drew attention to forty frag- 
ments preserved in the Gannat Bussáàme and quoted 
under Ephrem's name. While other fragments bearing 
Ephrem’s name in the same work can be located in 
Ephrem's Commentary on the Diatessaron, these forty 
fragments do not belong to that work. Similarities with 
the previously identified Aba fragments suggest Aba's 
authorship. These unpublished fragments show the au- 
thor’s familiarity with the Diatessaron, even though he 
also knew the fout separate Gospels. 

More recently, among the Dayr al-Suryan mss. a 
long ascetic text has come to light under the title *Mezra 
on faith’ (baymanuta). In two marginal notes the work 
is identified as ‘Book of the mind’ (K/aba d-re‘yana) and 
is explicitly attributed to ‘Mar Aba, the disciple of Mar 
Ephrem’. Possible connections come to mind with a 
Ktaba d-re yane (plut), translated by W. Wright as ‘Book 
of sentences', which is attributed to Ephrem and ex- 
tracts of which exist in ms. London, Brit. Libr. Add. 
12,167, f. 293v. It cannot be ruled out that we are dealing 
here with an example of the entanglement between the 
literary heritage of the master and the disciple. If that is 
the case, future research hopefully will be able to delin- 
eate the disciple's contribution and to bring him out of 
his mastet's shadow. 


E. Beck, Nachtrage zu Ephraem Syrus (CSCO 363-64; 1975), 
72-6 (Syr.), 98-104 (GT). 

S. Brock and L. Van Rompay, “The Syriac manuscripts of 
Deir al-Surian: some first impressions’, Newsletter of the 
Levantine Foundation 1 (2006), 3-4. 

E. Nau, ‘Fragments de Mar Aba, disciple de Saint Ephrem’, 
ROC 7.17 (1912), 69-73. 

G. J. Reinink, Neue Fragmente zum Diatessaronkommentar 


des Ephraemschülers Aba’, OLP 11 (1980), 117-33. 
L. Van Rompay 


Abba Isaiah see Isaiah of Scetis. 


‘Abdisho’ bar Bahriz (fl. first quarter of 9th cent.) 
[Ch. of E] 


Logician, theologian, legal scholar, translator, and met- 
ropolitan, first of Harran, and later of Mosul and Hazza. 
The name ‘Bahriz’ reveals his Persian descent. Habib 
was probably his given name and 'Abdisho' his ecclesi- 
astical name. Most of our information about 'Abdisho' 
derives from Muslim sources, most importantly from 
Ibn al-Nadim, who mentions that he translated many 
wotks of logic and philosophy, and that he wrote com- 
mentaries on classical works for the Abbasid Caliph 
al-Ma'mün (d. 833), and made summaries of Aristotle’s 
‘Categories’ and ‘On Interpretation’. Ibn al-Nadim also 
makes reference to his works in defense of ‘Nestorian’ 


Christology, among which is a response to two works 
by a Syr. Orth., in which “Abdisho’ refuted the Syr. 
Orth. and Melk. belief in the ‘oneness of hypostasis’ (in 
Christ), and hence showed that ‘his wisdom was close 
to the wisdom of Islam’. In an anonymous report of a 
brief Christological discussion between “Abdisho’, the 
Nestorian Mutran, Abū Qurra, the Melkite Bishop, and 
Abū Ra'ita, the Jacobite’ before a Muslim vizier (ed. with 
ET by Toenies Keating), the name of the ‘Nestorian’ 
has been taken by most modern scholars as a reference 
to Cath. Isho‘ bar Nun (823-28), but it is more likely 
that this name points to 'Abdisho' bar Bahriz, who was 
also a contemporary of these interlocutors. 'Abdisho"s 
apologetic work entitled Magala fi al-tambid wa-al-tathlith, 
‘Treatise on the Unity and Trinity (of God)’ possibly 
still survives in mss. in Syria that have remained inac- 
cessible so far (see Swanson). Of two works that have 
been published, one is in Syriac and one in Arabic. The 
former is his legal handbook on marriage and inheri- 
tance law (ed. Selb), the latter a treatise on logic based 
on Aristotle’s ‘Categories’ and Porphyry’s ‘Isagoge’ (ed. 
Danishpazhüh). This work on logic, Kitab hudud al-mantiq, 
was commissioned by Caliph al-Ma'mün. 'Abdisho"s 
connection with the Abbasid elite is further evidenced 
by the fact that he translated Nicomachus’s ‘Introduc- 
tion to Arithmetic’ from Syriac into Arabic, for the Ab- 
basid general Tahir b. al-Husayn (see Freudenthal and 
Lévy). He also translated works for his friend Gabriel bar 
Bokhtisho', presumably in the field of medicine. 


Primary Sources 

M. T. Danishpazhüh, a/-Mantig li-Ibn al-Mugaffa. Hudid al- 
mantiq li-Ibn Bibriz (1978; repr. 2002). 

W. Selb, Abdio bar Babriz, Ordnung der Ehe und der Erbschaften 
sowie Entscheidung von Rechtsfallen (1970). 

S. Toenies Keating, Defending the People of Truth’ in the Early 
Islamic period. The Christian apologies of Abti Ra itab (2006), 
352-7. 


Secondary Sources 


J.-M. Fiey, ‘Ibn Bahriz et son portrait’, ParOr 16 (1990-91), 
133-7. 

G. Freudenthal and T. Lévy, “De Gérase à Bagdad. Ibn 
Bahtiz, al-Kindi et leur recension arabe de l'Imftroduction 
Arrithmétique de Nicomaque, d’après la version hébraïque 
de Qalonymos ben Qalonymos d’Arles’, in De Zénon 
d'Elee à Poincaré. Recueil d'études en hommage à Roshdi Rashed, 
ed. R. Morelon and A. Hasnawi (2004), 479-544. 

M. N. Swanson, “Abdisha’ ibn Bahriz, in Christian-Muslim 
relations, ed. Thomas and Roggema, 550-2. 

G. Troupeau, " Abdisü' Ibn Bahriz et son livre sur les définitions 
de la logique (Kitab Hudüd al-mantiq)’, in Les votes de la 
science grecque. Etudes sur la transmission des textes de l'Antiquité 
au dix-neuvième siècle, ed. D. Jacquart (1997), 135—45. (repr. 
in G. Troupeau, Études sur la grammaire et la lexicographie 
arabes [2002], 23-33) 


B. H. Roggema 


" Abdisho' bar Brikha 


‘Abdisho’ bar Brikha Ebedjesus (d. 1318) 
[Ch. o£ E] 


Bp. and scholar. 'Abdisho' was bp. of Sinjar and Beth 
‘Atbaye, before becoming metropolitan bp. of Nisibis 
(Soba) and Armenia (ca. 1291). He wrote in Syriac and in 
Arabic. Although in many ways his writings crowned the 
achievements of a highly productive era in E.-Syr. schol- 
arship, many of them do not survive, e.g. a commentary 
on OT and NT, along with other works treating doctrine, 
canon law, philosophy, and science. His surviving works 
include: Marganita “The Pearl’, an influential systematic 
explanation of E.-Syr. theology; the Nomocanon, a com- 
pilation of synodal decrees containing the most com- 
plete collection of E.-Syr. canon law, still authoritative 
in the Ch. of E.; a “Treatise on the Rule of Ecclesiastical 
Judgements’, for use as an ecclesiastical court manual; 
and a collection of theological poetry entitled ‘Paradise 
of Eden’ (also known as the Maqama?). His metrical 
‘Catalogue of Books’ is an invaluable repository of in- 
formation about the authors and works of the Syriac lit- 
erary heritage, including many that are no longer extant. 
Published with a Latin translation by J.-S. Assemani in 
Rome in 1725, the ‘Catalogue’ helped clarify for west- 
ern scholarship the breadth and basic contours of Syriac 
literature, providing stimulus and some direction for 
the nascent study of Syriac literary history in the West. 


Primary Sources 

Nomocanon (Kunnasa d-qanone sunbadiqaye) 

A. Mai, in Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio, vol. 10.1 (1838), 
191—331 (Syr., vocalized serto), 23-168 (LT). 
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"Abdisho' of Gazarta (d. 1567) [Ch. of E., Chald.] 


"Abdisho' bat Yohannan d-Beth Maton, monk of the 
monastery of Mar Aha the Egyptian, in the region of 
Gazarta (Cizre), participated in the Synod which de- 
posed Patr. Shem'on VII bar Mama (1552) and elected 
Yohannan Sullaqa as Patr. Cath. Recognized by the Pope, 
Yohannan ordained ‘Abdisho’ Metr. of Gazarta. After 
Yohannan Sullaqa’s violent death in 1555, 'Abdisho' suc- 
ceeded him as Patr. of the newly established E.-Syr. Uni- 
ate (Chaldean) Church. He mainly resided in the Monas- 
tery of Ya‘qob the Recluse neat Siirt. 

He wrote three Syriac panegyrics of unequal length 
on his predecessor. The first describes the alleged de- 
baucheries of Patr. Shem‘on VII bar Mama, the election 
of Yohannan Sullaqa, his journey to Rome and his pro- 
fession of faith submitted to the Pope, his consecration 
as archbishop and Patr. and his return to the Middle 
East. The work ends with an original description of 
the churches of Rome. The second poem describes 
the assassination of Yohannan Sullaqa at the instiga- 
tion of Shem'on VII. The third is a funeral madrasa. He 
composed in Syriac a profession of faith, destined to 
the Roman authorities (original lost, preserved in dif- 
ferent Latin redactions and a retroversion into Syriac), 
an actostic /zrgazdá in honor of Pope Paul IV, several 
liturgical pieces, a grammatical poem, and a era on 
the soul. 
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J. Lampart, Ein Märtyrer der Union mit Rom Joseph I, 1681-1696, 
Patriarch der Chaldaer (1966), 52-8. 

J. Vosté, ‘Mar Iohannan Soulaqa. Premier patriarche des 
Chaldéens, martyr de l'union avec Rome (11555). Trois 
poésies inédites de 'Abdiso' de Gazerte’, Angelicum 8 
(1931), 187—234. 
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‘Abdullah I bar Stephanos (d. 1557) [Syr. Orth.] 


Patr. (1521-57) and advocate for printing the first Syr- 
iac NT. He was born in Qal'at Mara probably at the 
end of the 15th cent. “Abdullah moved the patriarchal 
see temporarily from Dayr al-Za'farán to Amid. Having 
heard about the possibilities of printing books in Eu- 
rope, ‘Abdullah sent his student Mushe of Mardin to 
Rome sometime before 1549, armed with two mss. of 
the Peshitta NT. ‘Abdullah lived to see the first printed 
edition of the Syriac NT, brought to light by Mushe and 
Widmanstadius in 1555. His name appeared in the colo- 
phons. 


S. P. Brock, “The development of Syriac Studies’, The Edward 
Hincks Bicentenary Lectures, ed. K Cathcart (1994), 96. 
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‘Abdullah II Sattüf (1834—1915) [Syr. Orth.] 


Bp. of Jersualem (1872—4) and Patr. (1906—15). Born in 
Sadad of deacon Jirjis b. “Abdullah Sattüf and Nasra 
b. Hanna al-Tawil. He joined Dayr al-Za‘faran in 1857, 
and later taught at Edessa for six years where he was 
consecrated a deacon. In 1866, he became the secretary 
of Patr. Ya'qub II in Amid who, on 19 Feb. 1867, ton- 
sured him, then ordained him to the priesthood after 
two weeks. In 1870, he toured the area of Tur ‘Abdin and 
recorded the names of villages, monasteries, churches, 
clergy, and the families living in the area (ed. Bcheiry). 
He was consecrated bp. of Jerusalem on 3 Sept. 1872 by 
Patr. Petros IV and was named Gregorius. ‘Abdullah ac- 
companied the Patr. to England and India from 1874 to 
1877. After the return of the Patr. from India, Abdullah 
stayed for two mote years before going back to London 
where he secured a printing press for Dayr al-Za' faran. 
After his return, “Abdullah served as the bp. of Syria 
from 1880 to 1886. 

‘Abdullah paid a second visit to London, during 
which he attended sessions of the 1888 Lambeth Con- 
ference, and secured a second printing press. In 1890 
he became the bp. of Amid. In 1895 or 1896, the Ar- 
menians persuaded ‘Abdullah to sign a petition which, 
according to Shahin, ‘went against the wishes of the Ot- 
toman government’. The government issued an order 
for his exile, but “Abdullah took refuge with the French 
consul where he joined the Syriac Catholic Church. In the 


Syriac Catholic Synod of 1898 in Mardin, ‘Abdullah was 
appointed Syriac Catholic bp. of Hims and Hama, and 
on 9 Oct. 1898 he participated in the election of Patr. Ig- 
natius Ephrem Rahmani, and accompanied him in 1902 to 
Rome, France, and Constantinople. After the deposition 
of the Syr. Orth. Patr. 'Abdulmasih II on 10 Nov. 1903, 
"Abdullah was elected and then consecrated Syr. Orth. 
Patr. on 5 Aug, 1906. Shortly after, he visited London fot 
the third time ez route to India in 1908—12. In London, he 
met King Edward VII twice. In India, he established the 
Kna'anaya diocese. After his return from India in 1912, 
he stayed at the Monastery of St. Mark until his death in 
1915 and was buried there. “Abdullah received a medal 
from King Edward VII, and two Ottoman medals from 
the Ottoman sultan. In 1910 he reopened the seminary 
at Dayr al-Za'faran. He established al-Hikma Magazine 
in 1913. That same year he established for the first time a 
council that consisted of six clergy and six laymen. The 
council held its first session from 20 Feb. until 17 March 
1914 but was short lived due to World War I. 
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‘Abdulmasih II (1854—1915) [Syr. Orth.] 


Patr. of Antioch (1895—1903). Born in Qal'at Mara, he 
joined Dayr al-Za'faran in 1866, became a monk in 1853, 
was ordained priest in 1875, and consecrated bp. of 
Syria in 1886. In 1895, he was elected and consecrated 
patt., but later deposed in 1903. In 1912 he traveled to 
India and consecrated Baselios Pawlos as Maphrian for 
India; the consecration was not recognized by the Patr. 
of Antioch. 'Abdulmasih returned to Mardin where he 
spent the last years of his life. He died in 1915 and was 
buried in Dayr al-Za‘faran. 


Dolabani, Patriarchen, 276-82. 
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Abgar the hagiographer (early 5th cent.) [Ch. of E] 


Abgar is named as the author of the martyrdom of Hor- 
mizd and his nine companions from Beth Garmai, who 
died at the end of Yazdgard’s reign (r. 399—420). P. De- 
vos has convincingly shown that three other martyrolo- 
gies — the martyrdom of Narsai of Beth Raziqaye, of 


Abgarids of Edessa 


'Tataq of Adiabene, and of Ya'qub the Notary — must 
also have been written by Abgar. These four martyr 
texts are grouped together in ms. Berlin, Or. oct. 1257 
and share similar content and style. The execution of 
all these martyrs took place at Sleq Harobta, not far 
from Seleucia-Ctesiphon, and in the proximity of a mon- 
astery to which in all likelihood Abgar belonged. The 
‘cycle of Abgar’, as Devos has named it, must have been 
composed between 421 and 424 (prior to the synod of 
Dadisho' and covers the very last years of Yazdgard Ps 
and the beginning of Vahram V Gor's (r. 420—38) reigns. 
Abgar must have been a direct witness to many of these 
events, and he describes them in a sober style. 


P. Bedjan, Acta martyrum et sanctorum, vol. 4 (1894), 170—200. 
P. Devos, ‘Abgar, hagiographe perse méconnu (début du 
V“ siècle)’, AB 83 (1965), 303-28. 
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Abgarids of Edessa 


Dynasty of kings who ruled in Edessa from ca. 133 BC 
until the middle of the 3rd cent. The most common 
names in this line of kings are Abgar and Ma'nu, both 
of which are of a North Arabian type. The disintegra- 
tion of the Seleucid Empire in the 2nd cent. BC allowed 
the Abgarids to establish their power. With the appear- 
ance of the Romans in the Near East in the 1st cent. 
BC, the Abgarids were able to maintain Edessa and the 
surrounding area of Osrhoene as a more or less inde- 
pendent buffer state between the Roman and the Par- 
thian empires. Our main source for the list of ca. 30 
Edessene kings is the late 8th-cent. Chronicle of Zuqnin. 
Additional information is occasionally provided by oth- 
er sources, Syriac and non-Sytiac, as well as by coins. 
Of particular interest is the E.-Syr. Chronicle of Eliya 
of Nisibis (d. 1046). 

Our knowledge of the earliest history is very limit- 
ed. It becomes mote substantial from the moment when 
Rome began to extend its reach into Mesopotamia, i.c., 
from Abgar VII (109-116) on through the end of the 
dynasty. In the 2nd and early 3rd cent. the relationship 
between Rome and Edessa intensified; it reached its cli- 
max under Abgar VIII, the Great (177—212). Rome fi- 
nally imposed its power on Edessa when in 212/13 the 
short-lived reign of Abgar VIIl's successor was ended 
and the city declared a Roman colonia. The dynasty was 
briefly restored in 239, but by 242 Rome had once again 
taken full control. Whether this was the definitive end ot 
whether the dynasty in one form or another continued 
to exist for some years, as Ya qub of Edessa seems to sug- 
gest in his Chronicle, is unclear. 

It is under the Abgarid kings that the distinctive 
Aramaic language form that later became known as 'Syr- 
iac’ first started being used in inscriptions. The script of 
the inscriptions is closely related to the Estrange/a of the 


Abgarids of Edessa 





Fig. 1. Orpheus taming wild animals. Mosaic decorating the tomb of Papa, with Syriac inscription dated 194, 
and reflecting Greco-Roman culture of the Edessa area under the Abgarids. 
Dallas Museum of Art. Photo: John F. Healey. 
See J. F. Healey, ‘A new Syriac mosaic inscription’, JSS 51 (2006), 313-27 
as well as U. Possekel, ‘Orpheus among the animals. A new dated mosaic from Osrhoene’, OC 92 (2008), 1-35. 


earliest, 5th-cent. Syriac mss. (even though some of the 
mosaic inscriptions exhibit a slightly more cursive type). 
Mosaics, numismatic evidence, and a number of inscrip- 
tions, mostly funerary, provide glimpses into Edessa’s 
social and cultural life. In addition to its Aramaic back- 
ground, these also reveal the impact of Roman as well 
as of Parthian culture. Several of the preserved mosaics 
can be dated to the reign of Abgar VIII or to the period 
when Edessa was under Roman rule. 

The two kings most closely associated with Syriac 
Christianity are Abgar V Ukkama ('the Black", 4 BC-AD 


7 and 13-50) and Abgar VIII. The former was alleged to 
have corresponded with Jesus and, at the arrival of the 
apostle Addai, to have converted to Christianity, along 
with most of the city. This legend is first mentioned in 
Eusebius of Caesarea's Ecclesiastical History (early 4th 
cent) and is further developed in the early 5th-cent. 
Teaching of Addai. Some scholars have suggested that the 
historical kernel relates to Abgar VIII and was retroject- 
ed into the reign of Abgar V. However, the few indica- 
tions that Abgar VIII might have been a Christian each 
pose their problems. First, the addition in the Book of 


the Laws of Countries, by Bardaisan’s pupil Philippus (ca. 
200), that Abgar VIII outlawed the practice of self-cas- 
tration ‘when he came to faith’ (kad haymen) may very well 
be a later interpolation, as it is lacking from the quotation 
of the relevant passage in Eusebius of Caesarea’s ‘Prepa- 
ration for the Gospel" (VI,10,44). Second, even though 
Sextus Julius Africanus describes Abgar VIII as a ‘holy 
mar (as quoted from the 'Kestoi' in George Synkellos's 
*Chronography), this does not necessarily point to the 
Christian religion. As a matter of fact, the various ren- 
derings of this term include not only zeros ‘holy’ (Synkel- 
los), sanctus ‘holy’ (Jerome's Latin translation of Eusebius's 
Chronicle), and &z/naya ‘priestly’ (Ya qub of Edessa), but 
also terms that do not take on a religious connotation, 
such as Sappira ‘excellent’ (Chronicle to the year 724) and 
azniw ‘noble? (Armenian version of Eusebius’s Chroni- 
cle). Also noteworthy is the fact that the coins and the 
mosaic portrait of Abgar VIII (published by Drijvers) do 
not reveal any Christian symbols or ideology. It is very 
unlikely, therefore, that Abgar VIII— or any other king 
of the Abgar dynasty — ever converted to Christian- 
ity. Christianity, however, did exist in Edessa under Ab- 
gar VIII. According to Sextus Julius Africanus, the Chris- 
tian author Bardaisan was an intimate of the royal court. 
In addition, a brief comment (seen by some as a later ad- 
dition) in the account of the flood of Edessa in the year 
201, as preserved in the 6th-cent. Chronicle of Edessa, 
reports that the sanctuary of the church of the Chris- 
tians (baykla d-edta da-&restyant) had suffered damage. 

If none of the Edessene kings ever was Christian, 
it is all the more interesting that the Abgarid dynasty, 
decades after its disappearance, had a Christian afterlife 
and became an important element in the self-definition 
of Syriac Christians. 


See Fig. 1. 
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Abraham bar Dashandad 
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Abraham bar Dashandad (8th cent.) [E.-Syr.] 


Nicknamed ‘the Lame of Beth Sayyade’ after the village 
in Adiabene where he was born, he was the disciple of 
the reformer of ecclesiastical music Babai of Gbilta and 
later became teacher at the School of Bashosh in Persia, 
founded by Babai, and the School of Marga. At the end 
of his life, he established himself at the Monastery of 
Mor Gabriel near Mosul, known as the Upper Monastery. 
Accotding to 'Abdisho' bar Brikha, he was the author of 
a Book of admonition, a Commentary of Marcus Er- 
emita, a Disputation with the Jews, a wotk on the Royal 
Path, some memre on penitence and different letters. Of 
the latter, only his Letter to a certain Yohannan, who 
had decided to embrace the monastic life, is preserved. 
It is followed by some spiritual admonitions (zubhare). 
His importance for Syriac lexicography is acknowledged 
by Bar Bahlul, who mentions him in the introduction 
to his Syriac-Arabic lexicon. According to Timotheos I, 
a certain Abraham, who may have been Abraham bat 
Dashandad, was also active as a copyist of wotks of 
John Chrysostom (including one of his writings to the 
fallen Theodore [CPG 4305] and the Letters to Olym- 
pias [CPG 4405]) and Theodore of Mopsuestia. Follow- 
ing Krüger, the fragments of the commentary on Mark 
the Monk, preserved in ms. Brit. Libr. Syr. Add. 17270, 
which according to the Catalogue of W. Wright (Catalogue 
... British Museum, vol. 2, 482) may have been written by 
Abraham bar Dashandad, are rather to be attributed to 
Babai the Great. The Book of Admonition is partly pre- 
served in an Arabic translation in Eliya of Nisibis's Book 
of Continence’. 
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Abraham bar Lipeh 


Abraham bar Lipeh (7th cent.) [Ch. of E.] 


Author of an abbreviated Commentary on the Liturgy. 
Virtually nothing is known of his life. It is presumed 
that he was some relation of Gabriel bar Lipeh (better 
known as Gabriel Qatraya), and it is likely that he belongs 
to the 7th cent. Abraham’s liturgical commentary turns 
out to be very largely just an abbreviation of that by 
Gabriel. He is often cited by name in the Anonymous 
Commentary wrongly attributed to Gewargis of Arbela. 


R. H. Connolly, Abrahae bar Lipeh Interpretatio Officiorum, in his 
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Abraham of Beth Rabban (6th cent.) [Ch. of E.] 


Teacher of biblical interpretation and director of the 
School of Nisibis. Our main sources for Abraham's life 
ate the two works attributed to Barhadbshabba and the 
Chronicle of Siirt. The second part of Abraham’s name, 
‘from the house of our master’ (¢-Beth Rabban), is gener- 
ally understood to refer to Narsai, the first director of the 
School of Nisibis, who may have been Abraham’s relative. 
Barhadbshabba the historian presents Abraham as Nat- 
sai’s immediate successor and in charge of the school for 
20 years (502/3 — ca. 522). According to Bathadbeshabba, 
Abraham was then temporarily replaced by Elisha’ bar 
Quzbaye but he returned to his office a few years latet 
and held it until his death, probably in 569. Other sources 
present Elisha’ bar Quzbaye as Nartsai’s immediate suc- 
cessot and put the beginning of Abraham's tenure ca. 
510. For some time during his ditectorship Abraham 
may have been assisted by his relative Yohannan of Beth 
Rabban. During Abraham's directorship the School flour- 
ished and had its greatest expansion, despite Abraham 
often being the target of attacks both from within and 
from outside the E.-Syr. community. 

Barhadbshabba the historian credits Abraham 
with building activities in the School, including a hos- 
pice (xenodochion) for the sick and cells and baths for 
the students. As an instructor in biblical interpretation 
he may have played an impottant tole in the transmis- 
sion of the commentaries of Theodore of Mopsuestia. 
Barhadbshabba reports that ‘he edited and explained’ 
(ktab w-passeq) Theodore’s commentaries, because they 
were too difficult for the students. In this process he is 
said to have followed ‘the tradition that he had received 
from his teacher' (ie. Narsai). Unfortunately, none of 
Abraham's works have survived. He is, howevet, often 
quoted in later E.-Syr. commentaties on several OT 
books. 
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Abraham of Kashkar (ca. 500—588) [Ch. of E.] 


Monk, founder and abbot of the ‘Great Monastery’ on 
Mount Izla. Several biographical accounts of Abraham’s 
life have been preserved, but since their primary goal 
was to establish Abraham’s authority as monastic re- 
former, their historical information should be used with 
caution. 

Abraham was from the region of Kashkar (ater 
al-Wasit, in present-day southern Iraq). After a period 
of preaching in Hirta, he is said to have traveled to the 
Egyptian desert of Scetis, to Mount Sinai, and to Jeru- 
salem. He then spent some time at the School of Nisi- 
bis, where he studied with Abraham of Beth Rabban and 
with Yohannan of Beth Rabban, before settling, around 
the middle of the 6th cent., on Mount Izla, in the vicin- 
ity of Nisibis. He built the ‘Great Monastery’ and as- 
sembled many disciples. A monastic rule, consisting of 
twelve canons, was issued in 570. In the following de- 
cades, Abraham’s disciples founded monasteries all over 
Mesopotamia and Persia. Many of the great ascetics of 
the Ch. of E. are associated with Abraham’s monastic 
movement. 

Monastic life on Mount Izla was of the Egyptian 
type and consisted of a combination of solitary and 
coenobitic lifestyles. Whether it was modeled on mo- 
nasticism in Scetis as Abraham personally experienced 
it during his travels, or whether Abraham’s alleged 
Egyptian ‘pilgrimage’ served to legitimate the reform, 
remains an open question. It also is debated whether 
E.-Syr. Christianity was exposed to Egyptian asceti- 
cism only in Abraham's day or whether this already had 
happened much earlier, perhaps under Mar Awgen, the 
4th-cent. Egyptian ascetic who was said to have come 
to Mesopotamia. 

Although asceticism and monasticism must have 
existed in the Ch. of E. long before Abraham, they had 
been marginalized by the synods of the late 5th cent. 
Abraham succeeded in bringing them back to the cen- 
ter of the church, where they developed under the 
control of the ecclesiastical and theological authorities. 
Abraham is said to have introduced a distinct tonsure 


and dress for the monks of his new movement, thus 
distinguishing them from Syr. Orth. monks as well as 
from dissenters within the Ch. of E. who, continuing 
perhaps some of the earlier patterns of asceticism, 
were often branded as *Messalians'. 


S. Chialà, Abramo di Kashkar e la sua comunità. La rinascita del 
monachesimo siro-orientale (2005). 

Fiey, Nisibe, métropole syriaque orientale, 144—6 and 204-13. 

Th. Hermann, ‘Bemerkungen zu den Regeln des Mar Abraham 
und Mar Dadischo vom Berge Isla’, ZNW 22 (1923), 
286—299. 

F. Jullien, ‘Rabban-Sapar. Un monastére au rayonnement 
exceptionnel. La réforme d'Abraham de Kaskar dans le 
Beth-Huzaye', OCP 72 (2006), 333-48. 

eadem, Le monachisme en Perse. La réforme d’Abraham le Grand père 
des moines de l’Orient (CSCO 622, 2008). 

M. Tamcke, ‘Abraham von Kaschkar, 588’, in Syrische Kirchen- 
väter, ed. W. Klein (2004), 124-32. 

idem, ‘Abraham of Kashkars pilgrimage’, ARAM 18-19 
(2006-7), 477-82. 

Vööbus, Syriac and Arabic documents, 150-62. 


L. Van Rompay 


Abraham of Nathpar (late 6th — early 7th cent.) 
[Ch. of E] 


Monastic author. Very litde is known about the life of 
Abraham. ‘Nathpar’ (in some sources, *Nephtat', or 
‘Nephrath’) appears to be the same as modern Guwait, 
southeast of Mosul in Iraq, and may designate either 
Abraham’s birthplace or the site of his monastery. Abra- 
ham flourished during the period of monastic revival 
sweeping the Ch. of E. due to the reforms of Abraham 
of Kashkar at Mount Izla. The ‘Catalogue’ of 'Abdisho' 
credits Abraham with having written ‘various composi- 
tions’, mainly on the spiritual life, some of which were 
translated into Persian. A study of them suggests that 
Abraham tended to adapt older ascetic materials (e.g. 
Aphrahat) rather than compose his own. Some of the 
works ascribed to him actually derive from other au- 
thors (e.g. Evagtius of Pontus and Yohannan Ihidaya). In 
the mid-7th cent., Sabrisho' Rustam, while head of the 
monastery of Beth Qoqa, wrote a biography of Abra- 
ham, which has not survived (Assemani, BzbOr, vol. 3.1, 
454-5). 


Assemani, BzbOr, vol. 3.1, 191. 

Brock, The Syriac Fathers on Prayer, 188-96. (ET of ‘On 
Prayer) 

C. Chahine, Abraham de Bet-Netpra, Discours (Memre). Introduction, 
texte critique et traduction (Ph. D. Diss., Rome; 2004). 

E. Jullien, Le monachisme en Perse (CSCO 622; 2008). 

A. Penna, ‘Abramo di Nathpar', RSO 32 (1957), 415-31. (IT 
of Mera d-martyanutba) 

R. Tonneau, ‘Abraham de Nathpar’, OS 2 (1957), 337—50. (FT 
of selected treatises) 


J. W. Childers 


Addai, Teaching of 


Abrohom II Gharib (d. 1412) [Syr. Orth] 


Minor liturgical writer and Patr. (1382-1412). He be- 
came a monk at Dayr al-Za‘faran before 1355, and was 
consecrated bp. of Amid in 1375. He wrote an Anaphora 
composed from earlier Anaphoras (ms. Syr. Orth. Patr. 
Libr.), and a /usoyo for Saturday of Easter week. 


Barsoum, Scattered pearls, 495. 
Dolabani, Patriarchen, 187. 
G. A. Kiraz 


Abrohom Nahshirtono (d. 686) [Syr. Orth.] 


Maphrian of the Fast and author of an Anaphora. He 
was nicknamed zabsirtono (Ar. al-sayyad) ‘the hunter’. He 
was consecrated as Maphrian by Athanasios II of Balad. 


Barsoum, Scattered pearls, 333. 
A. Konat, K/obo d-tekso d-Annafura (1986), 250-60. 
I. Saka, Kanisati al-suryaniyya (1985), 216. 
G. A. Kiraz 


Abi al-Faraj Abd Allah Ibn al-Tayyib see 
Ibn al-Tayyib 


Acacius see Aqaq. 
Acts of Mari, see Mari, Acts of 
Acts of Thomas, see Thomas, Acts of 


Addai, Teaching of (ca. 420) 


Sytiac writing containing the legendary correspondence 
between Jesus and King Abgar of Edessa, the report 
of the apostle Addai's mission to Edessa and of the 
city’s christianization, and the story of the finding of 
the Cross by Protonike, the wife of emperor Claudius. 
Towards the end, the text claims to have been written by 
Labubna, the king's scribe, and to have been deposited 
in the royal archives at Edessa. 

An earlier and shorter version of part of this story 
exists in the first book (1,13) of the Greek Ecclesiastical 
History of Eusebius of Caesarea (written in the late 3rd 
and early 4th cent), who mentions a Syriac document 
from the archives of Edessa as his source. In Eusebius's 
text Addai is known by the name Thaddaios (Thaddeus), 
and some of the details of the later stoty, such as the 
portrait of Jesus, are missing. Eusebius's account ends 
after Abgar is healed and Thaddaios is asked to speak to 
the people of Edessa, a prelude to the city's conversion. 
The Ecclesiastical History was translated into Syriac 
around 400. The exact relationship between Eusebius’s 
text and the early 5th-cent. Teaching remains somewhat 
unclear, and several expansions of the Teaching obvi- 
ously belong to the 4th and 5th cent. 


Adiabene 





Fig. 2. King Abgar receiving the portrait of Jesus. 
Modern relief in the Syr. Orth. Church of St. George 
in Aleppo. The two inscriptions contain extracts 
from the epistolary exchange between Abgar and Jesus. 
From Brock and Taylor, Hidden Pearl, vol. 2, 50 
(Photo: Riccardo Grassetti). 


Eusebius's claim of a written source appears plau- 
sible, which implies that the kernel of the story was 
composed, at the latest, towards the end of the 3rd cent. 
What is remarkable, however, is the paucity of outside 
corroboration for this story. In the approximately 100 
yeats between Eusebius’s work and the Teaching, no 
mention is made of this story in Sytiac sources. The 
complete silence of Ephrem, who spent the last ten years 
of his life in Edessa, as well as of the Chronicle of Edes- 
sa, a mid-6th-cent. composition that includes important 
information on 4th-cent. Edessa, is particularly striking. 
The earliest affirmation of the story is by Egeria, who 
mentions it in her Latin travelogue (383-84). It is only 
after the Teaching begins to circulate that Syriac sources 
begin to reference the story. 

The origins of the story ate difficult to discern. The 
most plausible theory takes into account the heteroge- 
neous nature of the earliest Christianity in Edessa. In the 
2nd and 3rd cent. Edessa was home to many competing 
groups, as the followers of Marcion, Bardaisan, Mani, a 
*proto-orthodox' group, and others all vied for author- 
ity. The story most likely originated inside one of these 
groups fighting for both supremacy and authenticity. 
Whatever is the case, the group that later became domi- 
nant and represented orthodox Christianity perpetuated 
the story in order to substantiate its claim as the true faith. 

The story’s popularity reveals its importance for 
later Syriac Christianity. Accordingly, Syriac Christianity 
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could trace its roots all the way back to the apostles and 
to Jesus himself. Also significant is the connection that 
the story establishes between Edessa, Antioch, and Rome, 
thus linking the nascent Edessene church to Christianity 
in the Roman Empire. 

An interesting subplot surrounds the portrait of 
Christ in the Teaching. While this portrait does not oc- 
cut in Eusebius, and is only briefly mentioned in the 
Teaching as a portrait painted by Hannan, the tabularius, 
it later became famous in Byzantine Christianity. From 
the late 6th cent. onwards, the portrait was said to have 
been ‘made not by human hands’. In 944, the portrait 
was taken to Constantinople and became an icon of 
great importance. Thete is no trace of it after the sack 
of Constantinople by the Crusaders in 1204. 

The full Syriac text of the Teaching is preserved 
in one early ms., which was written probably in Edessa 
around 500 (nowadays in the library of St. Petersburg), 
while extracts exist in a few other mss. In the 5th cent., 
the Syriac text was translated into Armenian; in the ensu- 
ing centuries the legend became fully part of Armenian 
historiography. There are also translations into Arabic. 
From Arabic it found its way into Ethiopic, where it en- 
joyed great popularity. 

See Fig. 2. 


S. P. Brock, ‘Eusebius and Syriac Christianity’, Eusebius, Christi- 
anity, and Judaism, ed. H. W. Attridge and G. Hata (1992), 
212-34. 

idem, “Transformations of the Edessa portrait of Christ, 
JAAS 18 (2004), 46—56. 

A. Desreumaux, Histoire du roi Abgar et de Jésus (1993). 

H. J. W. Drijvers, ‘The Image of Edessa in the Syriac Tradition’, 
in The Holy Face and the Paradox of Representation, ed. 
H. L. Kessler and G. Wolf (Villa Spelman Colloquia 6; 
1998), 13-31. 

S. H. Griffith, “The Doctrina Addai as a paradigm of Christian 
thought in Edessa in the fifth century’, Hugoye 6.2 
(2003). 

G. Howard, The Teaching of Addai (1981). 

M. Illert, Doctrina Addai de Imagine Edessena (2007). (GT) 

E.N. Meshcherskaya, Legenda ob Avgare (1984). (includes a 
facsimile edition of the St. Petersburg ms.) 

G. Phillips, The Doctrine of Addai, the apostle (1876). 

I. Ramelli, ‘Possible historical traces in the Doctrina Addai’, 
Hlugoye 9.1 (2006). 

T. S. Wardle 


Adiabene 


Classical Adiabene, Syriac Hadyab, refers to the region 
between the Upper and Lower Zab rivers, from the Ti- 
gris in the west to Mt. Salah al-din (= Mt. Pirmum) in the 
east. Its main city was the ancient Assyrian Arba'il (mod- 
ern Arbil), seat of Ishtar of Arbela, goddess of wat and 
collaborator in the creation of humans. Hazza, the name 
referring to Adiabene in Arabic sources, was an earlier 
center of the region, located some 12 km. southeast of 
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Arbil. The impressive citadel of Arbela contains remains 
from the Neolithic period to modern times, includ- 
ing Sasanian, Christian, and Islamic levels in between. 
Arbail was a caravan city on a trade route linking south- 
ern Mesopotamia and Persia with Palestine and Egypt, 
as shown in an Aramaic letter signed by Arshama, the 
Achaemenid satrap of Egypt (late 5th cent. BC). Dur- 
ing the 1st cent. AD the local royal family convetted to 
Judaism, under Izates, who enjoyed quite a remarkable 
reign according to Josephus (‘Antiquities’, 20.17—94). 
Christianity spread into this region quite quickly, with 
Papa possibly serving as its first metropolitan as of 310. 
'The Synod of 410 held in Seleucia-Ctesiphon declared 
Adiabene a metropolitan seat, occupied in that year by 
Daniel. Thereafter, Adiabene grew into a great admin- 
istrative province of the Ch. of E., though it suffered 
several persecutions, especially under Shapur II (309— 
379). The jurisdiction of the metropolitan of Adiabene 
was not restricted to his own province but extended at 
one point to include Azerbaijan and Nineveh, divided 
into nine suffragan dioceses. When Mosul grew in po- 
litical and economic importance at the beginning of the 
9th cent., it separated from Adiabene, but the latter con- 
tinued to be a Metropolitan see until the beginning of 
the 17th cent. By the end of the 18th cent. most of Adi- 
abene joined the Catholic uniate movement, and Arbela 
fell under the jurisdiction of the Chaldean archbishop 
of Kirkuk. 


Fiey, Assyrie chrétienne, vol. 1, 39-97. 
idem, Pour un Oriens christianus novus, 45, 78—80. 
Wilmshurst, Ecclesiastical organisation, 166—74. 
A. Harrak 


Aesop (6th cent. BC) 


Greek author of animal fables which came to enjoy a 
very wide popularity in numerous forms and languages. 
Three related Syriac collections survive, a standard col- 
lection with 64 fables, in a number of mss., but a larger 
one in a single ms. with 83 fables, and a third collection 
with only 10; Aesop’s name was corrupted into ‘losipos’ 
and identified as Josephus in the ‘Catalogue’ of ‘Abdisho’. 
The Syriac translation has been variously dated between 
the 9th and 11th cent. It subsequently came to circu- 
late in Jewish circles in Hebrew characters (attributed to 
'"Sophos?, and in the 11th cent. a Greek translation was 
made by Michael Andreopoulos in Melitene; in this the 
author's name came to be given as Syntipas (the Syriac 
Sindbad having been translated at the same timo). 

In the Life of Aesop, written in Greek (1st cent. 
AD), sections 101—23 draw heavily on the story of 
Ahiqar, evidently available in Greek (now lost). 


J. Landsberger, Die Fabeln des Sophos (1859). (Syriac in Hebrew 
characters) 


Ahiqar 


B. Lefevre, Une version syriaque des fables d’Esope (1941). (Syr. with 
FT) 

B. Perry, Aesopica (1952). (Life of Aesop, pp. 35-77; Greek 
tr. of Syriac fables, pp. 511-28 [Introduction], 529-50 
[text]) 

S. P. Brock 


Ahiqar 

Ahiqat, ‘the Aramean Sage’ who is mentioned in an Ak- 
kadian text, is the hero of a narrative set in the Assyt- 
ian Court: as the Minister of Sennacherib (705—681 BC) 
and Esarhaddon (680—69 BC), he instructs his nephew 
Nadan by means of wise sayings, so that in due course 
he might succeed him; Nadan, however, is impatient 
and plots to have the Assyrian king put Ahiqar to death, 
but a friend hides the Sage and only reveals that he is 
still alive when the Assyrian king is put to a challenge by 
the Egyptian Pharaoh. Ahiqar is produced and solves 
the riddling challenge; he then proceeds to give Nadan 
a second set of instructions, this time admonitory in 
character. 

A collection of sayings by Ahiqar, and a narra- 
tive concerning him, is already known in Imperial 
Aramaic in fragmentary form from a papyrus from 
Elephantine (south Egypt) dated to the 5th cent. BC 
(the recent identification of the erased under-text as a 
customs document concerning shipping cargos, dated 
475 BC, provides a terminus post quem); here the king is 
Esarhaddon. Very probably the sayings and the narra- 
tive once circulated independently in slightly different 
dialects, but in their combined form they have proved 
very influential over the course of time in many differ- 
ent languages, and they have continued to be read up 
to the present day. In the Hellenistic period Ahiqar is 
mentioned by name in the book of Tobit (1:21—2; 2:10; 
11:19; 14:10, 15), and traces of the work have been 
found in Egyptian Demotic. It must also have been 
translated into Greek, since ‘Akikharos’ is mentioned 
by several Greek authors, and much of the narrative 
has been reused in the Greek Life of Aesop (probably 
1st cent); furthermore, a lost Greek translation must 
lie behind the subsequent translations into Old Slavon- 
ic and Romanian. 

Five recensions of the Syriac form of the Story are 
preserved, and these evidently go back to a lost older 
Syriac text which will have been the basis for the Ar- 
menian version (which in turn was the source for the 
Georgian and Old Turkish translations), and for the 
Arabic adaptations (sometimes under the name of Luq- 
man). The Ethiopic translation derives from Arabic, and 
the Modern Syriac versions, though based on Classical 
Syriac, also show some influence from Arabic forms of 
the Story. 


Ahob Qatraya 


Primary Sources 
Aramaic 


Mor Gregorios Paulos Behnam, Ahbiqar al-hakim (Baghdad, 
1976), 71—93. (the Aramaic text is given in Syriac script, 
with AT) 

B. Porten and A. Yardeni, Textbook of Aramaic documents from 
Ancient Egypt, vol. 3 (1993), 24-53. (Aramaic with ET) 

jJ.M.Lindenberger, in The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha, ed. 
J. H. Charlesworth, vol. 2 (1985), 479-507. (ET) 

Syriac 

Mor Gregorios Paulos Behnam, ^4/gar al-hakim (Baghdad, 
1976), 110—35. (AT) 

E C. Conybeare, J.R. Harris, and A. S. Lewis, The Story of Abikar 
(1898; 2nd ed. 1913). (with ET) 

Philoxenos Yubanon Dolabani [Dolapónü], Abigar sofro w- 
hakimo (Mardin, 1962; repr. Monastery of St. Ephrem, 
1981). 

J. Ferrer and J. P. Monferrer, Historia y enseñanzas de Ahigar o la 
antigua sabiduria oriental (Stadia Semitica, Series Minor, 
2006). (with ST) 

F. Nau, Histoire et sagesse d’Ahikar l’Assyrien (1909). (FT) 

idem, Documents relatifs à Ahikar (1920). 

Th. Nóldeke, Untersuchungen zum Achikarroman (1913), 35—51. 
(GT) 

F Pennacchietti, in Apocrifi dell’Antico Testamento, ed. P. Sacchi 
(1981), 51-95. (IT) 

Modern Syriac 


M. Lidzbarski, Die neu-aramdischen Handschriften der Königlichen 
Bibliothek zu Berlin, vol. 1 (1896), 1-77. 

S. Talay, “Die Geschichte und die Sprüche des Ahiqar im 
neuaramáischen Dialekt von Mlahso’, in Sprich doch mit 
deinen Knechten aramaisch, wir verstehen esl. 60 Beiträge zur 
Semitistik. Festschrift für Otto Jastrow gum 60. Geburtstag, ed. 
W. Arnold and H. Bobzin (2002), 695—712. 


Secondary Sources 

R. Contini and C. Grottanelli, I/ saggio Abigar (Studi biblici 148; 
2005). 

A.-M. Denis, Introduction à la littérature religieuse judéo-hellénistique, 
vol. 2 (2000), 993-1037. (incl. further references) 

J. Greenfield, “The Wisdom of Ahiqar' in Wisdom in Ancient 
Israel, ed. J. Day, R. P. Gordon, and H. G. M. Williamson 
(1995), 43—52. 

j-C.Haelewyck, Clavis Apocryphorum Veteris "Testamenti (1998), 
148-55. 

S. P. Brock 


Ahob Qatraya (late 6th cent.?) [Ch. of E.] 


Exegete from Beth Qatraye mentioned by 'Abdisho' bar 
Brikha. According to Assemani he lived around 990. 
Cowley suggests identifying this Ahob with Ayyub, ‘the 
interpreter of Seleucia’, who lived at the end of the 
6th cent. His main argument is that Isho'dad of Merv 
(9th cent.) has quoted Ahob. In all likelihood Christiani- 
ty had already disappeared from the Beth Qatraye region 
by the beginning of the 10th cent.; therefore, it would 
indeed seem wise not to date him much later than other 
important scholars from Beth Qatraye such as Ishaq of 
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Nineveh, Dadisho', and Gabriel Qatraya. Assuming that 
Cowley is right, Ahob was born in Qatar and must have 
migrated to Seleucia. The Chronicle of Siirt states that 
he was considered for election as Cath. in 581, when 
Ishoyahb was chosen. 

"Abdisho' bar Brikha's ‘Catalogue’ credits Ahob 
with an “Elucidation of the whole New (Testament), 
of the Pentateuch and all the Prophets, in addition to 
(or: except for) an elucidation of the Beth Mawtbe (i.e. 
Josh., Judges, 1-2 Sam., 1—2 Kings, Ruth, and wisdom 
books)’. These works have not been handed down to us: 
the New Testament commentary Baumstark suggested 
to attribute to Ahob is lost (ms. Siirt 27). We do have 
quotations in later authors, however. 

The Genesis part of the Anonymous Commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch (9th/10th cent.) contains two 
references to Ahob, according to some of the manu- 
scripts. Especially important are the quotations in the 
Commentary on Psalms ascribed to Denha (9th cent.?), 
partly in the margins and partly in the text itself. Some 
of these present the exegesis of Theodore of Mopsuestia. 
The parallels between Ahob and Isho'dad of Merv can 
be explained by assuming that Isho'dad used Ahob, but 
not the other way round. Ahob was an important soutce 
for Isho'dad's alternative readings of the biblical text, 
especially the readings attributed to ‘the Hebrew’. The 
19th-cent. mss. (ms. Mingana Syr. 58 and ms. Cambridge 
Or. 1318, among others) containing the Denha com- 
mentary also include a Book on the cause of the Psalms 
of Mar Ahob Qatraya. Mingana and Vosté's attribution 
to him of yet another treatise, a classification of the 
Psalms, is probably incorrect, howevet. 

Fragments of Ahob were also quoted by Ibn al- 
Tayyib (d. 1043) in his biblical commentaries in Arabic, 
whence they found their way to Ethiopia, where they 
were first translated into Ethiopic and later received a 
place in the Amharic Andemta commentary tradition. 
Further references to Ahob can be found in Bar Bah- 
lul’s Lexicon and in Ishaq Shbadnaya’s prose commen- 
tary on his own Poem on the Divine Government of 
the World from the Creation to the Consummation 
(15th cent.). 


Primary Sources 


B. Vandenhoff, Exegesis Psalmorum, imprimis messianicorum, apud 
Syros Nestorianos (1899), 3—9 (Syr), 17—20 (LT). (Cause of 
the Psalms) 


Secondary Sources 


S. P. Brock, ‘Syriac writers from Beth Qatraye', ARAM 11-12 
(1999-2000), 92-3. 

J.-B. Chabot, ‘Eclaircissements sur quelques points de la 
littérature syriaque’, JA 10.8 (1906), 273-4. (for the 
spelling of the name) 

R. W. Cowley, ‘Scholia of Ahob of Qatar on St John's Gospel 
and the Pauline Epistles’, LM 93 (1980), 329-43. 
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R.B. ter Haar Romeny, ‘The Hebrew and the Greek as 
alternatives to the Syriac Version’, in Brblical Hebrem, 
Biblical texts: Essays in memory of Michael P. Weitzman, ed. 
A. Rapoport-Albertand G. Greenberg JSOT Supplement 
Series 333; 2001), 449-52. (incl. further references) 


R. B. fer Haar Romeny 


Ahudemmeh (6th cent.?) [Ch. of E.?] 


Author of a work on human physiology. He is almost 
certainly to be distinguished from the metropolitan 
Ahudemmeh of Balad; but may be (so Gignoux) the bp. 
of Nineveh of this name, listed amongst those present at 
the Synod of 554. Two different works ‘On the compo- 
sition of mar are attributed to Ahudemmeh. The first 
(ed. Nau) is preserved in a single W.-Syr. ms. of the 9th 
cent. and is evidently incomplete, while the second (ed. 
Chabot) is found in an E.-Syr. ms. of 1904, and is attrib- 
uted to ‘Ahudemmeh Antipatros’; according to Chabot 
this is not by Ahudemmeh but a wotk by the 2nd-cent. 
doctor Antipater, not preserved elsewhere. The ms. of 
1904 continues with a short anonymous text on man as 
a microcosm, which could be by Ahudemmeh (so Gig- 
noux, who also considers the previous text to be by the 
6th-cent. Abudemmeh; he also draws some parallels 
with Middle Persian sources, and to similar material in 
Shem'on d-Taybutheh and in Gewargis Warda's poem on 
Man as a Microcosm, ed. Gignoux, 1999). 

Probably yet a third Ahudemmeh was the author of 
a grammatical work, mentioned by Yohannan bar Zo bi. 


Primary Sources 

J.-B. Chabot, ‘Notice sur deux manuscrits contenant les ceuvres 
du moine Isaac de Rabban Isho et du métropolitain 
Ahoudemmeh’, Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la 
Bibliothèque Nationale et autres bibliothèques publiés par 
l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 43 (1965), 53—70. 
(Syr. with FT) 

G. Furlani, ‘La psicologia di Ahudemmeh’, Azti della Reale 
Accademia delle Scienze di Torino 61 (1925/6), 807-45. (IT) 

E Nau, Histoires d’Ahoudemmeh et de Marouta (PO 3.1; 1905), 
97-115. (Syr. with FT) 


Secondary Sources 


Ph. Gignoux, ‘Anatomie et physiologie humaine chez un auteur 
syriaque, Ahudemmeh', CRAIBL 1998, 231-41. 

idem, ‘L’apport scientifique des chrétiens syriaques à l'Iran 
sassanide’, JA 289 (2001), 217—36. 


S. P. Brock 


Ahudemmeh of Balad (d. 575) [Syr. Orth.] 


Metropolitan ‘of the East’, known as the Apostle of the 
Arabs. Originating from Balad, he became first bp. of 
Beth ‘Arbaye, and was subsequently consecrated as Met- 
ropolitan of the East by Ya'qub Burd'oyo (in 559). He 
undertook much missionary work, and it was due to his 
conversion of a son of Khusrau I that he was eventually 


Albonesi, Teseo Ambrogio degli 


put to death (2 Aug, 575). An informative biography, by 


an unknown author, is preserved. 


J.-M. Fiey, Ahoudemmeh’, LM 81 (1968), 155—9. 
E Nau, Histoires d’Ahoudemmeh et de Marouta (PO 3.1; 1905), 
7-51. (Syr. with FT) 
VóObus, History of Asceticism, vol. 3, 246-54. 
S. P. Brock 


Aitalaha (first half of 4th cent.) 


Bp. of Edessa (324/5—345/6). A short work in Armenian 
is transmitted under his name and the editor described 
it as being addressed ‘to the Christians in the region of 
Persia, on Faith’. Although it has been claimed (by de 
Durand) that the original was Greek (and the work is 
listed in CPG 3340), it is almost certainly a translation 
from Syriac. The theological phraseology makes it very 
unlikely that the work really belongs to the first half of 
the 4th cent. (thus Bruns), and it would best fit some- 
time between 410 and 428 (thus Bundy). 


Primary Sources 

P. Bruns, in OC 77 (1993), 120-36. (GT) 

J. Thorossian (T'orosean), Avthallae Episcopi Edesseni Epistula ad 
Christianos in Persarum regione de Fide (1942). (Armenian 
with LT) 


Secondary Sources 

P. Bruns, ‘Aitallahas Brief über den Glauben. Ein bedeutendes 
Dokument frühsyrischer Theologie’, OC 76 (1992), 46— 
Ta: 

D. Bundy, “The Letter of Aithallah (CPG 3340): theology, 
purpose and date’, in SywSyr II, 135—42. 

idem, “The Creed of Aithallah’, ETL 63 (1987), 157—63. 

M.G. de Durand, ‘Un document sur le Concile de Nicée?’, 
RSPR 50 (1966), 615-27. 

G. Winkler, "Über die Entwicklungsgeschichte des armenischen 
Symbolums’ (OCA 262; 2000), 140-8. 


S. P. Brock 
Aksnoyo see Philoxenos of Mabbug 


Albonesi, Teseo Ambrogio degli Theseus 
Ambrosius (1469 — ca. 1540) 


Italian humanist, belonging to the earliest generation 
of Syriac scholars. He became Doctor of Canon and 
Civil Law in Pavia, his native city. After receiving the 
Holy Orders and joining the Canons Regular of Saint 
Augustine, Albonesi went to Rome, where Cardinal 
Bernardino Lopez Carvajal, on behalf of Pope Leo X, 
commissioned him to examine the Syriac version of the 
Maronite missal. Thus Albonesi made the acquaintance 
of the three delegates of the Maronite patriarch to the 
Fifth Lateran Council (1512-17): the priest Joseph Kuri 
(Acurius), the deacon Moses, and the subdeacon Elias 
bar Abraham (from whose hand came the first Syriac 


Aleppo 


mss. to enter the Vatican Library). At that time Albonesi 
knew no Syriac, but he had studied Hebrew in Rome 
with some Jewish scholars, among whom were Joseph 
Zarfati, Abraham of Balmes, and a certain ‘Abdias (per- 
haps ‘Obadiah Sforno, Reuchlin's teacher). Zatfati, who, 
like the Lebanese envoys, spoke Arabic, served as an 
interpreter, allowing the translation of the Syriac missal 
into Latin va Arabic and Italian (the product of this en- 
terprise is found in codex Estensis «.R.7.20 in Modena). 
Albonesi returned to his hometown with the knowledge 
of Syriac that he had gained by studying under Hlias's 
guidance and with a ms. of the Syriac Psalter that he 
intended to publish. Both the ms. and the types he had 
produced were, howevet, destroyed during the sack of 
Pavia on the part of the French army of Francois I 
(1527). The unexpected finding of his lost ms. among 
the wrapping paper of a sausage-maker in Ferrara re- 
portedly prompted Albonesi to rebuild his typography 
and to devote himself to the preparation of that which 
he meant to be an introduction to the edition of the 
Sytiac Psalter. The book, entitled Introductio in Chaldaicam 
linguam, Syriacam atque Armenicam, € decem alias linguas... 
(Introduction to Chaldean, Syriac, Armenian, and ten 
other languages...', Pavia, 1539), was finally printed 
by Giovanni Maria Simonetta. The previous year Guil- 
laume Postel had already xylographically reproduced, in 
his Duodecim characteribus differentium alphabetum... (Partis, 
1538), two brief Syriac texts. Albonesi's Introductio, how- 
ever, despite some graphic inaccuracies, presented for 
the first time in Europe a substantial amount of infor- 
mation about the Syriac language, as well as Syriac texts 
of some length. Albonesi was also instrumental in ignit- 
ing Johann Albrecht Widmanstetter’s interest in Syriac. 
Widmanstetter, whom Albonesi met in Reggio Emilia in 
1529, would eventually publish, along with Mushe of Mar- 
din, the first edition of the NT Peshitta (Vienna, 1555). 


Primary Sources 


T. A. degli Albonesi, Introductio in Chaldaicam linguam, Syriacam, 
atque Armenicam, e decem alias linguas. Characterum differen- 
tium alphabeta, circiter quadraginta, e» eorundem invicem 
conformatio. Mystica et cabalistica quamplurima scitu digna. Et 
descriptio ac simulachrum Phagoti Afranij. Theseo Ambrosio 
ex Comitibus Albonesii 1. V. Doct. Papien. Canonico Regulari 
Lateranensi ac Sancti Petri in Coelo Aureo Papiae Praeposito, 
Authore (1538). 


Secondary Sources 


J.A. Corcoran, ‘Syriac Grammars’, The American Catholic 
Quarterly Review 2 (1877), 722—45, esp. 22-5. 

R. Contini, ‘Gli inizi della linguistica siriaca nell'Europa 
rinascimentale’, RSO 68 (1994) [1995], 15—30. 

J.F. Coakley, The typography of Syriac. A historical catalogue of 
printing types, 1537-1958 (2006), 29-30, 155. 

G. Levi Della Vida, ‘Albonesi, Teseo Ambrogio degli’, in 
Dizionario biografico degli italiani, vol. 11 (1960), 39—42. (incl. 
further references) 
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G. Levi Della Vida, Ricerche sulla formazione del pin antico fondo dei 
manoscritti orientali della Biblioteca Vaticana (SeT 92; 1939), 
133-4. 

G. Mercati, ‘Ambrogio Teseo primo traduttore e raccoglitore 
di liturgie oriental’, Rassegna Gregoriana 5 (1906), 551— 
557. 

D. Simonsen, ‘Zu ,,Melupum*", ZDMG 58 (1904), 807, n. 5. 
(incl. further references) 

V. B. Strohmeyer, Teseo Ambrogio and bis philosophical descendants: 
Guillaume Postel, Francisco Rivola, and Clementis Galanus 
(Armenian Philosophical Academy; 1999). (in Armenian) 

W. Strothmann, Die Anfänge der syrischen Studien in Europa (GOF, 
I, 1; 1976), 3-4. 

R. J. Wilkinson, Orientalism, Aramaic and Kabbalah in the Catholic 
Reformation. The first printing of the Syriac New Testament 
(Studies in the History of Christian Traditions 137; 
2007), 11-27. 


E. Fiano 


Aleppo 

City in northern Syria and an important center of Chris- 
tianity in the Middle East today as the seat of a total 
of nine bishoprics (Syr. Orth., Syr. Catholic, Chald., 
Maron., Melk. Orth., Melk. Catholic, Armenian Orth., 
Armenian Catholic, Latin). Aleppo, nicknamed ‘Grey 
Aleppo’ (Halab al-sahba) in Arabic, owes its military 
and commercial importance to its imposing citadel and 
its favorable position on the trade route linking the 
nearby Mediterranean coast with Mesopotamia and ar- 
eas beyond. Aleppo’s history goes back at least to the 
second millenium BC. The earliest known names of 
Aleppo are cognates of the modern name ‘Halab’, but 
Seleucus Nicator (d. 281 BC) who founded a Greek 
colony here named it after ‘Betoea’ in Macedonia, 
and it is by that name that Aleppo is normally known 
in older Syriac literature. Aleppo came under Roman 
tule in 64 BC. After the Arab conquest in 636, Alep- 
po first rose to prominence under the Hamdanid Sayf 
al-Dawla (945-67). Aleppo later became the seat of 
lines of Zangids (1129-83) and Ayyübids (1183-1260). 
Aleppo was taken by the Mongols in 1260 and a little 
later by the Mamlukes. Under the Ottomans (1516— 
1918), Aleppo became the capital of a province cover- 
ing much of today’s northern Syria and a significant part 
of Turkey (including Antioch, Alexandretta/Iskenderun, 
and Aintab/Gaziantep). For much of that period, it was 
the third largest city in the Ottoman Empire after Istan- 
bul and Cairo, and the Christians, including Syr. Chris- 
tians, as well as a larger number of Melkites and later an 
increasing number of Armenians, then played an impot- 
tant role in the life of the city, one noteworthy member 
of the Aleppine Syr. Catholic community from the period 
being the wotld-famous chess player Philip Stamma (ca. 
1705-55). Aleppo is today the largest city in Syria with a 
population of ca. 1.7 million (2.85 million in the larger 
conurbation, in 2008). 
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The first known bp. of Aleppo is Eustathius, who 
became Patr. of Antioch and attended the Council of 
Nicaea in that capacity. Bp. Peter of Aleppo was a sup- 
porter of Philoxenos of Mabbug at the Synod of Sidon 
in 511, while Bp. Antoninus was among the Miaphysite 
bishops exiled with Severus of Antioch under Emperor 
Justin. 

The first known Syr. Orth. bp. after the reorganiza- 
tion of the church in the mid-6th cent. is Matthew (644— 
669). Among his successors was Bar ‘Ebroyo (ca. 1253—64), 
who was the bp. there when the city fell to the Mongols 
in 1260. Little is known about the Syr. Orth. community 
in the subsequent period until the beginning of the 16th 
cent., when we first hear of a Syr. Orth. (later Syr. Catho- 
lic) church of the Mother of God in the Christian quarter 
of Judayda (Jdeideh), and we find Aleppo included, along 
with Damascus and Hama, in the title of Metr. Grigorios 
Yawseph the Iberian of Jerusalem (metr. 1515—37). From 
the second half of the 16th cent. onwards, we frequently 
heat of visits to Aleppo by Syr. Orth. pattiarchs, includ- 
ing Ignatius Pilatus I (Patr. 1591-97) who died and was 
butied in Aleppo. The Syr. Orth. community in Aleppo, 
reduced to a small number through large-scale conver- 
sions to the Syr. Catholic Church since the latter half of 
the 18th cent., was reinforced in the 20th cent. by refu- 
gees fleeing the atrocities in areas now in the Republic of 
Turkey. These refugees included a group from Edessa, 
who migrated to Aleppo en masse in 1924, as well as 
those from the area around Matdin. 

As a center of Latin missionary activity since the 
beginning of the Ottoman era, with Capuchins, Jesu- 
its and Carmelites present in the city by 1526, Alep- 
po played an important role in the formation of the 
Syriac Catholic Church. Andrew Akhijan (Patr. 1662-78) 
worked and was elected Patr. in Aleppo, while Michael 
Jarweh (Patr. 1782-1800) was born in Aleppo and was 
Mett. of Aleppo prior to his elevation to the patriarch- 
ate. The central role Aleppo continued to play in the life 
of the Syr. Cath. Church is reflected in the fact that five 
out of the thirteen successors of Michael Jarweh have 
been natives of Aleppo (Michael Dahir, Peter Jarweh, 
George Chelhot, Antony Hayek, Peter ‘Abd al-Ahad), 
while two others were Metr. of Aleppo before ascend- 
ing to the patriarchate (Ignatius Ephrem Rahmani, Ga- 
briel Tappuni). 

The E.-Syr. see of Aleppo is attested in the 11th 
cent. and is also mentioned as a suffragan of Damascus 
in a list of bishoprics appended, in a 13th-cent. ms., to 
the canonical works of Elias of Damascus (ca. 900), but 
it was probably extinct by the 13th cent. Nothing is then 
heard of the E.-Syr. presence in Aleppo until the 17th 
cent. The Chald. diocese of Aleppo, founded as a pa- 
triarchal vicariate in 1901 and raised to the status of an 
eparchy in 1957, today covers the whole of Syria. 
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The presence of an early Maronite community in 
Aleppo in 727 is recorded in the Chronicle of Michael 
Rabo. Significant presence of Maronites in the modern 
period dates from the 17th cent., with Maronite bishops 
regularly resident in the city since 1686. Aleppo played 
an important role in the life of the Maronite Church as 
one of het few urban centers, and the Maronite school 
there produced such men as the three founders of the 
Maronite Aleppine Order (later Mariamites) and the 
scholat-bishop Germanus Farhat (bp. of Aleppo 1725— 
32). The Maronite woman mystic Hindiyya al-‘Ujaymi 
was born in Aleppo in 1720. 

In the first decade of the 20th cent., there were re- 
ported to be approximately 35,000—40,000 Christians in 
the city, making up about one third of the total popu- 
lation and including: 3,500 Syr. Catholics (4,000 in the 
diocese), 50 Syr. Orth. (500 in the diocese), 250 Chald. 
and 3,600 Maron. (Karalevsky); as well as 1,200 Melk. 
Orth., 10,000 Melk. Catholics, 15,000 Armenian Orth., 
5,500—7,000 Armenian Catholics, 1,100 Latins and 1,500 
Protestants (Tournebize). The numbers reported today 
for the Syriac dioceses of Aleppo are: Syr. Orth. 15,000 
(in 2003, Zinda Magazine); Syr. Catholic 8,000 (in 2006, 
Annuario pontificio); Chald. 15,000 (in 2006, Annuario ponti- 
ficio, for whole of Syria); Maron. 4,000 (in 2006, Annuario 
pontificio). The actual numbers (esp. for the Chaldeans) 
will have been increased significantly by those fleeing in- 
security in Iraq since 2003. 

Little is known about the sites of the medieval Syriac 
churches in Aleppo. The churches dating from the Otto- 
man period are found in the traditional Christian quarter 
in Judayda just north of the medieval city. These include 
the Melkite and Armenian churches concentrated in the 
Salibat al-Judayda Quarter, as well as the Syr. Catholic 
Church of Mar Asya al-Hakim (formerly Mother of 
God) a little to the east, and the Maronite Cathedral of 
Mar Eliya to the north. A number of newer churches, 
including the Syr. Catholic Cathedral (Umm al-Intiqal/ 
Assumption, 1970), are found in the 'Aziziyya District to 
the north of Judayda. The Chaldean Cathedral and the 
Syr. Orth. Cathedral of Mar Ephrem lie further north in 
Sulaymaniyya. Further churches belonging to the Syriac 
communities ate found in the “Old Syriac Quarter’ (Hayy 
al-Suryan al-Qadim) just behind the railway station to 
the northwest of the city center, a quarter established by 
migrants from Edessa (Mar Jirjis, Syr. Orth.; Mar Afram, 
Syr. Catholic), and in the ‘New Syriac Quarter’ (Hayy 
al-Suryan al-Jadid) further northwest (Sayyidat al-Suryan 
‘Our Lady of the Syriacs’, Syr. Orth.). 

Important collections of Christian Arabic and Syr- 
iac mss. ate found in Aleppo at the Maron. Archiepis- 
copal Residence (over 1640 mss.), Fondation Georges 
et Mathilde Salem (most of Sbath Collection, no. 777— 
1321, and some additional mss.), Syr. Catholic Archi- 
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episcopal Residence (ca. 500 mss.) and Syr. Orth. Archi- 
episcopal Residence and Church of Mar Jirjis (including 
the collection transferred from Edessa, ca. 225 mss.), as 
well as at the Melk. Catholic Archiepiscopal Residence 
(ca. 1,100 mss.). 

A large number of ruined Byzantine churches are 
found in the so-called ‘Dead Cities’ in the hills to the 
west of Aleppo, including the ruins of the huge basilica 
built around Shem'un the Stylite’s pillar at Qal'at Sim'an 
(apptox. 30 km. west-northwest of Aleppo). 


Fiey, Pour un Oriens christianus novus, 48, 159—61. 

A. Hadjar (tr. P. J. Amash), The Church of St. Simeon the Stylite and 
other archaeological sites in the mountains of Simeon and Halaqa 
(Damascus, sine anno [1990s]). 

B. Heyberger, ‘Alep, capitale chrétienne (XVIIW—XIX* siècle)’, 
in Chrétiens du monde arabe, ed. B. Heyberger (2003), 49— 
67. 

Hill Museum and Monastic Library, “Ongoing Preservation 
Work’, www.hmml.org/preservation/projects.htm 

C. Karalevsky and Fr. Tournebize, in DHGE, vol. 1, 101-28. 

H. Kaufhold, ‘Aleppo’, in KLCO, 10-11. 

T. Noujaim, in Encyclopédie Maronite, vol. 1, 307-9. 

A. Palmer, “The Mardin Orthodox Press, Aleppo: a review’, 
Hugoye 1.1 (Jan. 1998). 

F. del Río Sanchez, Catalogue des manuscrits de la Fondation Georges 
et Mathilde Salem (Alep, Syrie) (2008). 

idem, Manuscrits syriaques conservés dans la bibliothèque des Maronites 
d’Alep (Syrie) (2008). 

J. Sauvaget, in EP, vol. 3, 85—90. (s.v. Halab’) 


H. Takahashi 


Alexander Cycle 


The exploits of Alexander the Great (356-23 BC) gave 
rise to a very large number of works, in many differ- 
ent languages. The three main works concerning him in 
Syriac are: 

1. A translation of Pseudo-Callisthenes, (based on 
the Greek recension delta), preserved in a number of 
late E.-Syr. mss. (ed. with ET by Budge). According to 
Noldeke, this was not translated directly from Greek, 
but by way of a lost Middle Persian version; this view 
has, however, been recently challenged by Ciancaglini, 
who points to strong evidence that it was made directly 
from Greek. The Syriac version includes a visit by Alex- 
ander to China, which is an episode absent from all other 
texts. There is also a Modern Syriac version. 

2. A narrative poem on Alexander attributed to 
Ya'qub of Serugh, but dating almost certainly from soon 
after the emperor Heraclius’s victory over the Persians 
(629/30). The different recensions are edited by Reinink 
(ET in Budge, 163—200). 

3. A christianized legend of Alexander entitled “The 
exploits of Alexander’. This is found in the mss. of the 
Sytiac version of Pseudo-Callisthenes (and is included 
in Budge's edition) and, in a somewhat different, but re- 
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lated, form, in the Zuqnin Chronicle. This too is thought 
to date from shortly after 629/30. According to van 
Bladel (2008), this provided the source for the section 
on Alexander in the Qur'an. 

Other Syriac texts relating to Alexander are: 

4. A short life, preserved in a single ms. of the 8th/ 
9th cent. (ET in Budge, 159-61). 

5. Sayings attributed to Alexander, preserved in vat- 
ious soutces, including Bar 'Ebroyo's Amusing Stories. 

6. A set of short laments over Alexander, said to 
have been uttered by various philosophers. These are 
also found in Arabic, in the Annals of Eutychius (ca. 
935). 

7. An account of Alexander's encounter with the 
Brahmin Dandamis (an excerpt from Palladius’s “On the 
Peoples of India and on the Brahmins’). 

8. Various notices in Chronicles. 

9. Ms. Vat. Syr. 555 (W.-Syr., dated 1501) contains 
an astronomical ‘Book of Alexander’. 


Primary Sources 


S. P. Brock, “The Laments of the Philosophers over Alexander 
in Syriac’, JSS 15 (1970), 205-18. (an appendix gives 
details of other Syriac texts on Alexander; repr. in Studies 
in Syriac Christianity [1992], ch. VIII) 

E. A.W. Budge, The History of Alexander the Great (1889; repr. 
2003). 

G.J. Reinink, Das syrische Alexanderlied. Die drei Rezensionen 
(CSCO 454-5; 1983). 


Secondary Sources 


S. P. Brock, 'Stomathalassa, Dandamis and Secundus in a Syriac 
monastic anthology’, in After Bardaisan, ed. Reinink and 
Klugkist, 35—50, esp. 40-46. 

C.A. Ciancaglini, “The Syriac version of the Alexander 
Romance’, LM 114 (2001), 121-40. 

S. Gero, “The Legend of Alexander the Great in the Christian 
Orient’, BJRL 75 (1993), 3-9. 

G. J. Reinink, ‘Die Entstehung der syrischen Alexanderlegende 
als politisch-religióse Propagandaschrift für Herakleios’ 
Kirchenpolitik’, in After Chalcedon, ed. Laga et al., 263—81. 

idem, "Alexandre et le dernier empereur du monde: les 
dévéloppements du concept de la royauté chrétienne dans 
les sources sytiaques du septième siècle’, in A/exandre le 
Grand dans les littératures occidentales et proche-orientales (1999), 
149-59. 

idem, ‘Alexander the Greatin the seventh-century “Apocalyptic” 
texts’, lzxantorussica 2. (2003), 150-78. 

K. van Bladel, “The Syriac sources of the early Arabic 
narratives of Alexander’, in Memory as History. 
The Legacy of Alexander in Asia, ed. H.P. Ray and 
D. T. Potts (2007), 54-75. 

idem, "The Alexander Legend in the Qur'an 18:83-102’, in The 
Qur'an in its Historical Context, ed. G. S. Reynolds (2008), 
175-203. 


S. P. Brock 


Alexius see Man of God of Edessa 
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Alphabet see Script, Syriac 


Alqosh 

Town 40 km. north of Mosul in Iraq. Seat of a Chald. 
bishopric. It now numbers around 5,000 inhabitants. 
Many families and individuals migrated from Alqosh 
to larger Iraqi cities (Mosul, Baghdad, etc.) or abroad, 
especially to the USA and UK. The town's economy is 
based on agriculture (wheat, barley, chickpeas, lentils, 
beans, cucumbers, gourds, melons, grapes, and figs) and 
animal husbandry (sheep and goats). Traditional trades 
included weaving and dying cloth. Alqosh is a major 
spiritual center. Jews used to go on pilgrimage to the 
tomb believed to be that of the prophet Nahum, who, 
according to an interpretation of Nah 1.1, may have 
come from Alqosh. 'Two important E.-Syr. monasteries 
lie close to Alqosh: the Monastery of Rabban Hormizd, 
founded in the 7th cent., used to be one of the patriar- 
chal residences of the Ch. of E., later moved to Mosul, 
then Baghdad, and the more recent Monastery of the 
Virgin, also known as ‘the Lower Monastery’ or ‘of Our 
Lady of the Seeds’. From the 16th cent. the cultural life 
of the village flourished thanks to the so-called School of 
Alqosh. Alqosh was pillaged several times, by Murad Bey 
(Bar Yak) in 1508, the Pasha of ‘Amadiyya in 1740, the 


Alqosh, School of 


Persians in 1743. People sought refuge on the mountain, 
in the Monastery of Rabban Hormizd, but there were 
rapes and casualties. Around the mid-16th cent. some 
of the population supported Yohannan Sullaqa, the first 
Chald. Patr. elected with official approval of Rome. In 
1767, around 100 of the 500 families were Catholic. Lit- 
erary sources and annotations made by European trav- 
elers recotd recurrent cases of pestilence and famine, 
caused by draught or locusts, which devastated the re- 
gion during the 19th cent. In 1832 and 1842 the village 
was attacked and pillaged by Kurds. 
See Fig. 3c, 4, 56c, and 57. 


E. Coghill, The Neo-Aramaic Dialect of Algosh (Ph.D. Diss., 
University of Cambridge; 2004). 

Fiey, Assyrie chrétienne, vol. 2, 387—400. 

Wilmshurst, Ecclesiastical organisation, 241—58. (incl. further 
references) 

Pictures of Alqosh and surroundings available at www. 
alqosh.net> 


A. Mengozzi 


Alqosh, School of (2nd half of the 16th cent. 
onwards) 


E.-Syr. authors and scribes, most of them priests, who 
brought about a remarkable revival of literary activities 











Fig. 4. Alqosh, Iraq. The village in the snow. Photo: Lucas Van Rompay (1971). 
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among E.-Syt. communities in N. Iraq. Israel of Alqosh 
is considered the founder of this School. Baumstark 
limited the school to the poets of Alqosh, whereas Ma- 
cuch included writers and copyists of a wider area en- 
compassing centers such as Gazarta, Beth Slokh, Amid, 
Telkepe, and Mosul. 

Authors wrote liturgical poetry in Classical Syriac 
and also occasionally in Sureth. Historical and theo- 
logical prose was produced as well. Some authors had 
Catholic sympathies and were involved in the Uniate 
movement. These include 'Abdisho' of Gazarta, Adam of 
‘Aqra (who wrote a hymn on Rabban Hormizd and a 
theological book), Yawsep II, and priest Khidr of Mosul 
(1679-1751), who spent much of his life in Rome. 

The following authors wrote dorektha poems in 
Sureth: Hormizd and Israel of Alqosh, Yawsep of Tel- 
kepe, Yohannan bp. of Mahwana (17th cent), Haydeni 
of Gessa, Henanisho' of Rustaqa, Somo of Piyoz (who 
was also a translator from Latin and Arabic into Classical 
Syriac, 18th cent), Hayden and Yonan of Thuma (Ch. 
of E), Thomas Tektek Sindjari, David Kora of Nuhadra, 
David of Barzane, Damyanos of Alqosh, Yawsep of Tel- 
kepe, Stephen of Alqosh (Chald., 19th cent); Anne of 
Telkepe, Yawsep 'Abbaya of Alqosh, Thomas Hanna of 
Karamlish (Chald., end 19th—first half 20th cent.). 

See Fig. 44. 


H.L. Murre-van den Berg, ‘A Syrian awakening. Alqosh and 
Urmia as centers of Neo-Syriac writing’, in SywSyr VII, 
499—515. 

A. Mengozzi (ed), Religious poetry in vernacular Syriac from 
Northern Iraq (17th-20th centuries). An anthology (CSCO, 
forthcoming). 

A, Mengoxsi 


Ambrogio, Teseo see Albonesi, Teseo 
Ambrogio degli 


Amid Amida, Diyarbakır, Omid 


City in upper Mesopotamia. Situated on high ground on 
the right bank of the Tigris and surrounded by massive 
black basalt walls, which later gave it the nickname ‘Black 
(kara) Amid’, Amid was by the 4th cent. a key point in 
Rome’s defence of her eastern frontiers and became the 
most important city in the Roman province of Mesopo- 
tamia after the cession of Nisibis to the Persians in 363. 
It was taken by the Persians in 359, 503, and 606/7. Af- 
ter the Arab conquest in 639, it was ruled by a series of 
dynasties including the Kurdish Marwanids (984—1085), 
and the Turkmen Inalids (1097-1183), Hisn Kayfa Ar- 
tuqids (1183-1230) and Aq Qoyunlu (1401-1507), dy- 
nasties which at one point or another made Amid their 
chief seat. After being taken by the Ottomans in 1515, 
Amid became the administrative center of a province 
that covered most of northern Mesopotamia ftom Man- 
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zikert in the north to Sinjar in the south. It is today a 
provincial capital and the largest city in the Turkish part 
of Mesopotamia with a population of over half a mil- 
lion. The name Diyarbakir (Arabic Diyar Bakr), which 
originally referred to the region around Amid, came to 
be used for the city in Ottoman times and was officially 
adopted in 1937, replacing the older name which goes 
back to Assyrian ‘Amedi’. 

Amid was evangelised at an early date, no doubt 
from Edessa. The first known bp. of Amid, Simeon, is 
said in a late source to have attended the Council of 
Nicaea. His successors include Acacius, celebrated for 
his ransoming of Roman soldiers taken captive by the 
Persians in 423/4, as well as Asterios and Shem'on, the 
only bishops from the province of Mesopotamia to at- 
tend the councils, respectively, of Ephesus and Chalce- 
don. The area around Amid was an important center of 
monasticism with five monasteries within the city by 525 
(Pseudo-Zacharias, Ecclesiastical History, VIII.5). Well- 
known monasteries in the immediate vicinity include 
those of 1. the Edessenes (4th cent., probably on a site 
just south of the city wall); 2. Yohannan Urtaya (4th 
cent., north of the city wall), where Yuhanon of Ephesus 
spent his youth; and 3. Zuqnin, the home of the Zuqnin 
Chronicle. Of importance at a later date was the Monas- 
tery of Prophet Elijah near the village of Qanqart, ca. 
8 km. southwest of Amid (attested 11th—19th cent.). 

In the period after the Council of Chalcedon, Amid 
was a Miaphysite stronghold, and Bp. Mara of Amid was 
one of those bps. expelled from their sees under Empet- 
or Justin I. After a period of persecution for the Miaphy- 
sites under the Chalcedonian Bp. Abraham bar Kaili, a 
line of Miaphysite bishops was reestablished with the 
consecration of Eunomius in ca. 546. Among the later 
occupants of the see was Dionysios bar Salibi. Amid has 
been the seat of the Syr. Orth. patriarchs on several oc- 
casions, including a period in the 11th cent. after Dio- 
nysios IV (1032—42) took refuge in the then Marwanid 
city to escape persecution in Byzantine Melitene, during 
the tenure of Ignatius ‘Abdullah I bar Stephanos (1521— 
1557), and in 1862-71 when Ignatius Ya'qub II (1847— 
1871) took up residence in the Yoldat Aloho Church 
in the wake of disturbances in Mardin. The Syr. Orth. 
see of Amid lapsed with the demise of Metr. Dionysios 
"Abd al-Nür Aslan in 1933. 

'The presence of E.-Syr. Christians in Amid is sug- 
gested by the inclusion of ‘Amid’ in the titles of bish- 
ops of Maypherqat from the 12th cent. onwards. The 
first Chald. patriarch, Yohannan Sullaqa, resided in Amid 
after his return from Rome in 1553. Later, Amid be- 
came the residence of a new line of Chald. patriarchs 
from Yawsep I (1681—96) to Yawsep V (Augustin Hindi, 
1781-1828). The Chald. see of Diyarbakir, vacant af- 
ter 1923, was tevived in name in 1966, with residence, 
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Amid 








Fig. 5. Amid (Diyarbakir): Syr. Orth. Church of Yoldat Aloho. Photo: Hidemi Takahashi. 


however, in Istanbul and jurisdiction over the whole of 
Turkey (vacant since 2005 as of going to press). 

Syriac Christians originally constituted the majority 
of the Christian population, but came to be outnumbered 
by the Armenians under Ottoman rule. The Melkite com- 
munity, which had been Syriac-speaking in pre-Islamic 
times, dwindled after the Arab conquest, but was rein- 
forced by migrants from Aleppo in the 17th cent. Accord- 
ing to a census conducted in 1870, the city had a popu- 
lation of 21,372, with 9,814 Muslims, 6,853 Armenian 
Orth., 831 Armenian Catholics, 1,434 Syr. Orth., 174 Syr. 
Catholics, 976 Chald., 305 Melk. Orth., 55 Melk. Catho- 
lics, 650 Protestants and 280 Jews. In 1908, Na‘am Faiq 
published there the first number of his journal Kawkbo 
d-madnbo. In 1914, the Syriac population of the city is 
reported to have stood at 8,000, and that of the thirty ot 
so nearby villages (including Ka biya, Sharukhiya, Qara- 
bash, Quturbul, ‘Ayn Tannür/ Ali Pinar) at 6,450. Though 
greatly diminished by the massacres during the First 
World War, a sizeable Christian community remained un- 
til relatively recently, with the Syr. Orth. community still 


numbering nearly 1,000 individuals in the early 1960s. In 
2005, the city had one resident Syr. Orth. priest and 7 Syr. 
Orth., 2 Chald., and 2 Armenian families. 

Of the older churches in the city, two, both of them 
former patriarchal residences, remain in regular use: 
1. Yoldat Aloho (Syr. Orth., in Lale Bey Quarter, in the 
southwest section of the old city, 3rd/6th cent.?), with 
the main church of Yoldat Aloho and that of Mor Ya'qub 
adjoining it to the north and housing the relics of Ya'qub 
of Serugh; 2. Mar Petion (Chald., in Ozdemir Quar- 
ter, east of main crossroads). (An Evangelical church 
opened opposite Yoldat Aloho in 2003). Still in situ are: 
St. George’s (in the citadel, 4th cent.?), Latin (Capuchin, 
in northeast section of old city, 17th cent.), Protestant 
(southeast) and Armenian Catholic (southeast) church- 
es, as well as the Armenian Orth. churches of Surp 
Giragos (adjoining Mar Petion to the east, 16th cent.) 
and Surp Sarkis (southwest, 16th cent.) and chapel of 
Surp Hagop. Two churches were demolished in the 20th 
cent.: 1. Cosmas and Damian (east of Yoldat Aloho, 4th 
cent.?, Melk. in modern period); 2. the Syr. Cath. Church 


‘Amira, Jirjis 


(northeast, 7th cent.?). Among the churches mentioned 
in historical records, the one built by Emperor Hera- 
clius in 628/9 was probably a Syr. Orth. Church, which 
is to be distinguished from the Melk. church (called 
St. Thomas?) occupying the site of the present Great 
Mosque (see Palmer). Other known churches (some of 
them possibly identical with those already mentioned) 
include: St. John the Baptist (place of burial, in 649/50, 
of Bp. Yuhanon of the Arabs), St. Stephen (converted 
to fire temple in 503), Mor Z'uro (near Urfa Gate, be- 
fore 503; burial place, in 649/50, of Patr. Yuhanon of 
the Sedre and Shem'un of Edessa), Mor Shilo (built by 
Bp. Mara ca. 520), St. Theodore (northeast, Armenian 
in 16th cent) and Mor Hananyo (southeast?). Kirklar 
Dağı ‘Hill of the Forty’, to the south of the city, is prob- 
ably the site of the Church of the Forty Martyrs built by 
Yuhanon So'uto of Qartmin (bp. of Amid 483/4—502), 
who was responsible also for the construction of the 
nearby Tigris bridge. 
See Fig. 5. 
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‘Amita, Jirjis (d. 1644) [Maron.] 
Patr. of the Maronites, author of a Syriac grammar. Born 
in Ehden, Lebanon, ‘Amira was sent to Rome in 1583, 
to study at the newly founded Maronite College (1584). 
Upon his return to Lebanon he was ordained priest, im- 
mediately followed by his consecration as bp., in 1596. 
In 1634 he was elected patr. Belonging to the first genet- 
ation of Maronite ecclesiastical leaders trained in Rome, 
he was instrumental in bringing the Maronite Church 
further in line with the Roman Catholic Church. 

His significance for Syriac studies lies in the fact that 
he is the author of a Syr. grammar, which he wrote dut- 
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ing his stay in Rome and which was published in 1596: 
Grammatica syriaca, sive chaldaica, After Andreas Masius's 
publications, which were the first to provide systematic 
descriptions of the Syriac language in Europe (1571), and 
which served as models for some later scholars, “Amira 
produced an entirely independent grammar, which in 
comparison with Masius’s work was based on a larger 
corpus of texts, paid more attention to the indigenous 
Syr. tradition, and included more discussion of syntacti- 
cal problems (Contini). A partial French translation by 
J. F. de la Croix was made in 1681 (apparently unpub- 
lished). With the exception of some translations from 
Latin into Syriac for the Maronite Missal (published in 
Rome between 1592 and 1594), ‘Amira did not publish 
any other Syriac work. His Arabic publications are all 
related to his pastoral and church-administrative work 
as bp. and patr. 
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Amyün Amioun 

'The town of Amyün is situated 20 km. south of Tripoli 
(Northern Lebanon), on the road between Chekka and 
Kousba, built on a high, rocky cliff rising above the 
plains of olives and fruit orchards watered by the Qadi- 
sha river. This citadel has a long history. Early neolithic 
burial graves ate still visible in the rock walls toweting 
over the lower town, and fragments of classical carv- 
ing are built into the walls of the houses along narrow, 
medieval streets. During the period of the Crusades, the 
town belonged to the Seigneury of Besmedin, a branch 
of the Seigneury of Giblet (Jbeil or Byblos). Several me- 
dieval churches still function in the town. 

The Church of Mar Phocas, which is nowadays 
Greek Orthodox, has a simple barrel-vaulted nave, a 
deeply recessed apse and two side-aisles, separated by 
heavy stone piers with pointed arches. Like many of 
the medieval Lebanese churches, it was built over the 
foundations of a classical temple. Only a few fragments 
of fresco decoration survive, and these are mostly from 
different periods and differing styles indicating different 
hands. 

In the apse are the scant remains of an Anastasis 
painting. Parts of Christ’s flying cloak are visible as he 
pulls Adam out of the grave. Behind Adam is Eve, and 
behind her is Abel. On the other side are David and 
Solomon, and the remains of a scroll once held by John 
the Baptist. Above the head of Christ is a little flying 
angel. 
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Below the apse, in the lower zone, are eight apostles 
on either side of Sts. Peter and Paul. Most of these saints 
are too damaged to be identified. 

On the northern wall, near the apse, is a large por- 
trait of St. Philip, with the small figure of a donor at 
his side, also called Philip. On the same wall, toward the 
west, ate the remains of Shem'un the Stylite between two 
standing saints and two flying angels. The large piers of 
the church are decorated on all four sides with remains 
of paint, showing several saints, a portrait of St. Simeon 
the Younger Thaumaturgos, a portrait of the standing 
St. Phocas, Christ Pantocrator, and an equestrian St. 
Theodore spearing a dragon. 

These wall paintings are all inscribed in Greek. 
Some attempt has been made to write in Syriac over a 
long inscription in the lower zone of the apse, with the 
unfortunate result that neither the original Greek, nor 
the later Syriac is legible. Stylistically, the apse painting 
and the tall portrait of St. Philip closely resemble con- 
temporary wall paintings in 12th-cent. Cyprus. The wall 
paintings on the piers show at least two layers of paint, 
and whereas the bottom layer is most likely 12th cent., 
the top layers belong to the 13th. 
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al-Anbar 

Large Sasanian city on the eastern bank of the Euphra- 
tes, the ruins are near present-day Falluja, ca. 60 km. 
west of Baghdad. Shapur I (241-72) fortified, or re- 
built, a pre-Sasanian town, the official name became 
Peruz Shapur ‘Victorious Shapur’, commemorating his 
victory over the Roman Emperor Gordian III in 243. 
Some sources, however, connect the city with Shapur II 
(310-79) and his victory over the Roman Emperor Ju- 
lian in 363. The city’s popular name 'Ambara' (Arab. a/- 
Anba means ‘magazine; storehouse’, and refers to its 
strategic function as an arsenal of victuals and weapons 
for the fortified places along the western frontier. The 
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eatliest reliable information comes from the historians 
Ammianus Marcellinus (XXIV 2,9—22; d. ca. 395) and 
Zosimus (III 17,3—18,6; ca. 500). Ammianus saw the city 
(Piri-sabora) with his own eyes during the campaign of 
Emperor Julian. He describes it as large and populated, 
with a citadel and a double wall. Zosimus reports that 
the city (Bérsabora) was second in rank after the Sasanian 
capital Ctesiphon. During the first centuries of Islam, 
al-Anbar remained prosperous, being the residence of 
the Abassid Caliphs al-Saffah (750-54) and al-Mansur 
(754—75) until the latter moved to the new capital Bagh- 
dad (762). The city declined until the end of the first 
millennium; in 1262 it was sacked by the Mongols. 

Al-Anbar was a see of the Ch. of E., fitst men- 
tioned in the 5th cent. The main sources (surveyed by 
J.-M. Fiey) ate the Synodicon Orientale and the “Book of 
the Tower’ (Kitab al-majdal, ed. H. Gismondi). Several 
bps. are known, the last known was consecrated in 1111. 
Three of them bacame Cath.: Sliba Zka (713-28), The- 
odosios (853-58), and Yohannan bar Narsai (884-91). 
Eliya of al-Anbar was elected Patr. in 937, but failed to re- 
ceive the Caliph’s approval. There were two monasteries 
in al-Anbar: St. Quryaqos and the famous one of Mar 
Yonan. The Jewish community in al-Anbar (probably 
identical with Pumbedita) was founded in the 4th cent. 
It was one of the largest in Babylonia (the sources are 
surveyed by A. Oppenheimer). A second Peruz Shapur 
is on the eastern bank of the Tigris near the Khabur 
inflow. 
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Ancient Church of the East 
see Church of the East 


Antioch Antakya 

City in the historical region of Syria (today in Turkey). 
Titular see of Syr. Orth., Syr. Catholic, Maron., Melk. 
Orth., Melk. Catholic (united with Alexandria and Jeru- 
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salem) and, until 1953, Latin patriarchs. Antioch is situ- 
ated at the foot of Mt. Silpius in the valley of the Oron- 
tes, approximately 25 km. from the Mediterranean coast. 
Founded by Seleucus I Nicator ca. 300 BC and named 
after his father Antiochus, Antioch grew rapidly as the 
capital of the Seleucids. For the Romans who took it in 64 
BC it was their largest and most prosperous city in Asia. 
Antioch was taken by the Sasanians for the first time in 
256, when Shapur I deported many of its citizens and 
settled them in, among other places, the city he named 
‘Better is the Antioch of Shapur’, the later Gondeshapur 
(Beth Lapat). After its destruction by Khusrau I in 540, 
the city was rebuilt on a smaller scale by Justinian, only 
to be attacked again by the Persians at the beginning of 
the 7th cent. and occupied by them for over a decade 
from 611. Antioch was captured by the Arabs in 637/8. 
Under the Byzantines again in 969—1084, it was taken 
by the Crusaders in 1098. The Frankish Principality of 
Antioch lasted until 1268, when it was conquered by the 
Mamluks. A minor provincial town under the Ottomans 
and the French mandate, Antioch became the capital of 
the short-lived Republic of Hatay in 1938 before be- 
ing incorporated, together with the rest of the former 
district (sancak) of Alexandretta, into the Republic of 
Turkey in 1939. 

The Apostle St. Peter and St. Ignatius of Antioch are 
reckoned as the first and third bishops of Antioch, and 
it is after them that it later became customary for the 
Maron. patriarchs to adopt the name ‘Peter’ and the Syr. 
Orth. and Syr. Catholic patriarchs the name ‘Ignatius’. 
The city in which St. Paul preached and the followers 
of Jesus were first called ‘Christian’ soon became the 
most important center of Christianity in Asia, and its 
see was recognised as ranking alongside those of Rome 
and Alexandria at the Council of Nicaea. The area un- 
der the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Antioch that later 
became known as ‘patriarchate’ largely coincided with 
the civil diocese of the ‘East’ (Oriens) — whence the 
title ‘of Antioch and All the East’ still born by the patri- 
archs — corresponding roughly to the parts of today’s 
Turkey south of the Taurus, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and 
the Holy Land, the last of which later formed a sepa- 
rate Patriarchate of Jerusalem (although this was recog- 
nized only by the Chalcedonian churches). The theologi- 
cal school at Antioch which flourished in the 4th and 
5th cent. was to have a major influence on the theology 
of the Ch. of E. through the writings of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia and others. Antioch was one of the major 
battlegrounds in the Christological controversies of the 
5th and 6th cent. that led to the formation of the Syriac 
Churches as separate entities from the Imperial Church. 
Among the patriarchs of Antioch resident in Antioch, 
John I (428—42) was a supporter of Nestorius, while Pe- 
ter the Fuller (468-86, with interruptions) and Severus of 
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Antioch (512-18, d. 538) were important proponents of 
the Miaphysite teaching, 

Since the expulsion of Severus by Emperor Jus- 
tin the Syr. Orth. patriarchs have usually been un- 
able to reside in, or even visit, their titular see, except 
on such occasions as when Caliph Yazid II allowed 
Eliya I (709—24) to make a solemn entry into the city 
and consecrate a new church there in 721, and dur- 
ing the Crusader period, when the Frankish rulers 
and Latin clergy of the city tended to favor the non- 
Chalcedonian Christians as their allies against Muslims 
and Melkites. From that period we know of a forced 
sojourn in Antioch of Athanasios (1090-1129) in ca. 
1115, as well as of more friendly visits by Michael Rabo 
(1166-99), who is said to have been enthroned on the 
chair of St. Peter during one of his visits in 1168—69, 
by Ignatius HI Dawid (1222—52), who built a residence 
for himself on the outskirts of the city some time be- 
fore 1246, and by Yuhanon bar Ma dani (1252—63), who 
was enthroned on the ‘chair of Great Severus’ in 1253. 
The Syr. Orth. had three churches in the city in 1170 
(Yoldat Aloho, Mor Giwargis and Mor Barsawmo). 
The visit to Antioch by Patr. Ignatius Zakka Iwas in 
2000 was probably the first by a Syr. Orth. patriarch 
since the 13th cent. 

In the 1920s there was a small community of Ma- 
ronites in Antioch, who together with the Latin rite 
Christians numbered about fifty, alongside larger com- 
munities of Melkites numbering some 4,500 and Arme- 
nians numbering 400 in a total population of 20,000— 
30,000. Today, the city still has functioning Melk. Orth. 
and Latin churches. St. Peter's Church, or Grotto, the 
cave believed to be the site of the first church in Antioch, 
lies about 2 km. to the northeast of the town center. 

The Black Mountain (the Amanus Range) to the 
northwest of Antioch was a renowned center of monas- 
ticism. A number of Syriac liturgical mss. copied there 
attest to the continued use of Sytiac alongside Greek 
and Georgian by Melkite monks in the region in the 
11th cent. 
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Antun of Tagrit (9th cent.?) [Syr. Orth.] 


Author of uncertain date, designated ‘rhetor’ and ‘philo- 
ponos’, according to a ms. colophon from the family of 
Gurein (d-beth Gurgin), and a monk. Nothing is known 
of him apart from his works and a brief report in the 
Ecclesiastical History of Bar 'Ebroyo to the effect that he 
lived at the time of the patriarch Dionysios of Tel Mahre 
(active in 825), a view which Bar ‘Ebroyo declates to be 
generally accepted by his contemporary teachers and 
elders. Bar ‘Ebroyo supports this by identifying an un- 
named student of Greek poetry in Antun’s ‘Rhetoric’ 
with Dionysios’s brother Theodosios of Edessa, transla- 
tor of the poems of Gregory of Nazianzus. The 9th-cent. 
dating of Antun has thus not gone uncontested. Men- 
tion of his works by later authors first appears in Ya‘ qub 
bar Shakko and Bar 'Ebroyo. 

Two mss. in London (Brit. Libr. Add. 17,208 + 
Dayr al-Suryan 32 and Brit. Libr. Add. 14,726) contain 
all his known shorter writings and fragments of his 
major work, a treatise on rhetoric. The shorter writings 
comptise a substantial work ‘On Divine Providence’, 
notable not least for its knowledge of medicine, a trea- 
tise ‘On the Myron’, in its prologue largely identical 
with that by Mushe bar Kipho and probably dependent 
upon Pseudo-Dionysius, eight poems (five in letter 
form), and four liturgical hymns. 

His most significant work is his treatise on rheto- 
tic, in five books. Apart from the London fragments, 
the older mss. have perished or are now in a location 
difficult to access, but some copies were made from 
the late 19th cent. and have survived. These copies pre- 
serve the text in full, with the exception of the final 
part of the fifth book. The treatise is unique in Syriac 
literature, with the exception of its partial reproduction 
and paraphrasing in the ‘Book of Dialogues’ of Ya'qub 
bar Shakko. It was greatly admired by Bar "Ebroyo, who 
cited it frequently in his “Book of Splendors' and pref- 
aced it to the ‘Organon’ of Aristotle in the curriculum 
of ‘external’ (i.e. secular) works he wished to see studied 
in the schools. 

The main importance of the work lies in the evi- 
dence it provides of a rhetorical tradition in Syriac which 
has cleat points of contact with the Greek (see Rhetoric). 
It is most unlikely that Antun knew Greek, but he men- 
tions having had a teacher in the reading of Homer, and 
much of the treatise can only be understood on the sup- 
position that a considerable amount of Greek rhetorical 
theory had been incorporated into Syriac teaching. The 
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wotk is also remarkable for the range of authors cited in 
it as thetorical examples. For Antun, as for Greek Chris- 
tian rhetors, Gregory of Nazianzus was the supreme 
model of eloquence, but Antun was proud of his Syriac 
heritage, and in his eyes Gregory shared this position 
with Ephrem, whose poetry also belonged to the sphere 
of rhetoric. In addition to many Greek and Syriac Chris- 
tian authors, several pagan writers are cited, including 
Homer, Plutarch, Heliodorus, and an unknown Evodius 
and (Aramean) Wapha. Antun also exhibits knowledge 
of the Platonic political-philosophical concept of the 
philosopher-king, a concept which was also important in 
the thought of al-Farabi, the great Muslim philosopher 
who studied with Syro-Arabic Christian Aristotelian 
philosophers in Baghdad in the 10th cent. 
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Apamea 


One of the earliest Hellenistic city foundations in Syria, 
Apamea, situated on the Orontes ca. 90 km. south of 
Antioch, from the 2nd cent. onwards was an important 
center of Middle- and Neo-Platonist philosophy. Both 
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Numenius (late 2nd cent) and Iamblichus (early 4th 
cent.) taught here. 

In the first half of the 5th cent., the region of Apa- 
mea was home to the ascetic citcle around Yohannan 
Ihidaya. An important bp. of Apamea during Yohannan’s 
lifetime was Polychronius, the brother of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, whose biblical commentaries, written in 
Greek (not preserved) are sometimes quoted in the later 
Syriac tradition. 

In the late 5th and the 6th cent., Apamea and the 
province of Syria Secunda, of which it was the capi- 
tal, became divided between supporters and opponents 
of the Council of Chalcedon (451). The tension be- 
tween the two groups can be clearly sensed from the 
correspondence of Severus of Antioch, who during his 
tenure as Patr. (512-18) had difficulty imposing his 
authority on the diocese. Eventually Syria Secunda 
was instrumental in bringing about the restoration of 
Chalcedonian Orthodoxy in the Eastern Empire under 
the emperors Justin I (518-27) and Justinian (527-65). 
The Monastery of St. Maron, in the Apamea region (al- 
though the exact location is not known), which was 
perhaps at the head of a confederation of like-minded 
monasteries, played an important role in these 6th- 
cent. developments. The Chalcedonian convictions of 
the monks of Saint Maron gradually became discon- 
nected from Melk. (Byzantine) orthodoxy and, from 
the 7th cent. onwards, gave rise to the emergence of an 
independent branch of Chalcedonian Syriac Christian- 
ity, which later became known as Maronite. For the Ma- 
ronites, the Apamea region is their cultural and monas- 
tic homeland, from which several centuries later, they 
transferred their ecclesiastical center to Lebanon. 

Apamea had several churches, along with a syna- 
gogue (uncovered below one of the churches). Parts of 
mosaic floors are preserved. While the primary language 
of Apamea was Greek, an important Syriac inscription, 
mentioning Bp. Peter of Apamea (and dated to the year 
827 ‘in the reckoning of the Apamaeans’, i.e., 515/16) 
was discovered at Maar Zayta (a small town to the 
southwest of Ma'arrat al-Nu' man). At a short distance 
from Apamea lies the town of Huarte, in which several 
churches were uncovered, along with a Mithraeum, un- 
derneath one of the churches. Some 50 km. north of 
Apamea is the likely place of origin of the famous Rab- 
bula Gospels, with their extraordinary illuminations. 

Apamea was abandoned in the early Islamic period 
and later fell into ruins. In 1930, a team of Belgian arche- 
ologists started excavating it. Interrupted during World 
War II, and resumed only in 1965, the excavations dur- 
ing the past several years have been under the direction 
of J.-Ch. Balty. 

See Fig. 6c. 


J.-Ch. Balty, Guide d’Apamée (1981). 
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Aphrahat (fl. first half of 4th cent.) 


Syriac author of 23 ‘Demonstrations’, known as ‘the Per- 
sian Sage". The name Aphrahat, by which he is known 
today, is first found in Isho' bar Nun (d. 828). In the eatly 
8th cent. Giwargi, bp. of the Arab tribes only knew of him 
as ‘the Persian Sage’ (V. Ryssel, Georgs des Araberbischofs 
Gedichte und Briefe [1891], 44-54), though the oldest ms. 
of his works (ms. London, Brit. Libr. Add. 17,182, dated 
474) names the author ‘Ya‘qub, the Sage of Persia’. Con- 
firmation of Ya'qub as his name comes from the early 
Armenian translation and from the Latin author Gen- 
nadius (ca. 500), though both have mistakenly taken him 
to be bp. Ya'qub of Nisibis (d. 338), which is impossible, 
since the Demonstrations are provided with exact dates: 
1-10 are dated to 336/7, 11—22 to 343/4, and 23 to Au- 
gust 345. They were clearly written in the Persian Em- 
pite, and by a person in some sort of authority (the late 
identification of him as a bp. of Dayro d-Mor Matay is 
baseless). The first group deals largely with ascetic top- 
ics, and Dem. 6—7 are particularly important witnesses 
to the role of the bnay qyāmā and ihidaye in the Syriac 
proto-monastic tradition. Many of the second group 
concern Judaism and are aimed to combat Judaising 
tendencies among Christians. The long Dem. 14 stands 
apart, being described as a letter addressed to the bish- 
ops, priests, and people in Seleucia-Ctesiphon. Dem. 21 
has as its background Shapur II's persecution. The final 
Dem. 23 provides a reply to certain questions posed to 
the author concerning the ‘blessing hidden in the cluster 
of grapes’ (Isaiah 65:8). The Demonstrations constitute 
the first major literary work in Syriac: the opening words 
of Dems. 1—22 provide an alphabetic acrostic, and sever- 
al Demonstrations contain lengthy passages of carefully 
balanced artistic prose. Besides their literary interest, the 
Demonstrations are of great importance for the light they 
shed on many different topics, in particular: the charac- 
ter of Christianity in the Persian Empire and its ascetic 
developments, relations with Judaism, the early stages 
of Shapur's persecution, and the history of the Syriac 
biblical text, together with its exegesis and Christology. 

The Demonstrations are preserved in four mss., 
three of which date from the 5th and 6th cent. The 5th- 
cent. Armenian translation (1-19, attributed to Ya'qub 
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of Nisibis), was first published in 1756, over a century 
before the Syriac became known. There are translations 
of individual Demonstrations into Arabic (parts of 2-4, 
6, 9; attributed to Ephrem), Ethiopic (5, 8; attributed to 
Ya'qub of Nisibis), and Georgian (6; attributed to Hip- 
polytus). 
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5:1-2; 1991-2). (GT) 
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Apocalypses 


Apocalypses, or Revelations, aim to disclose eschatologi- 
cal events and in order to enhance their authority they 
are often attributed to past authorities; sometimes it is an 
angel who makes the disclosure. Such works tend to be 
produced at times of crises in society. 

Two Apocalypses are transmitted in the great Milan 
ms. of the Peshitta OT (7a1), the ‘Revelation of Baruch’ 
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and ‘The Book of Ezra the Scribe who is called She- 
lathiel’ (usually referred to as IV Esdras); both are edited 
(by S. Dedering and R. Bidawid) in Vetus Testamentum 
Syriace IV.3 (1973). Lections from both works ate some- 
times found, indicating their quasi-canonical authority. 
Both Apocalypses are of Jewish origin and are usually 
dated ca. AD 100; their original language was probably 
Hebrew. The Revelation of Baruch survives complete 
only in Syriac and an Arabic translation (ed. F Leem- 
huis, A. E J. Klijn, G. J. H. van Gelder, 1986) made from 
Syriac (a few fragments only are known in Greek); by 
contrast, IV Esdras (confusingly also called II Esdras 
in modern translations of the Apocrypha/Deuteroca- 
nonical books) is also known in Latin, Armenian, Coptic 
(a fragment), Ethiopic, and Georgian; the intermediary 
Greek, however, is lost. 

The NT Apocalypse of John is not part of the 
Peshitta canon, but two later W.-Syr. translations were 
subsequently made, one in the 6th cent. (ed. J. Gwynn, 
1897, repr. 2005), the other ca. 615, by Tumo of Hargel 
(photographic ed., A. Vóóbus, CSCO 400, 1978). Older 
printed editions of the Peshitta NT include the Harglean 
version, while more recent ones give the 6th-cent. ver- 
sion. The book only occasionally received a commentaty 
(notably by Dionysios bar Salibi). 

The Apocalypse of Paul purports to describe what 
Paul saw when he was raised to the ‘third heaven’ (2 Cor 
12:2), and how he was given a tour of both paradise and 
the place of punishment. The work, which was originally 
written in Greek (ed. K. Tischendorff, Apocahpses Apoc- 
ryphae |1866, repr. 1966], 34-69), proved to be immense- 
ly popular, and was translated into many languages, 
including Syriac (ed. G. Ricciotti, in Orientalia 2 [1933], 
1-25, 120-49; ET by J. Perkins, JAOS 8 [1866], 183— 
212). It has usually been thought that the earliest form 
of the Apocalypse goes back to the 3rd cent., and that 
a ‘second edition’ was later issued, claiming that it had 
been discovered in a house in Tarsus in 388 (or possibly 
420). More recently it has been proposed that the sup- 
posed ‘second edition’ was in fact the original form of 
the Apocalypse. The Syriac translation places the Tarsus 
narrative at the end, and has a preface by the translator at 
the beginning. The edition of a variant Syriac version is 
being prepared by A. Desreumaux. The Coptic Apoca- 
lypse of Paul, found at Nag Hammadi is a different work 
(ed. with FT, J.-M. Rosenthiel, 2005). 

The turbulent political events of the 7th cent. gave 
rise to a number of texts of an apocalyptic nature, this 
time all composed in Syriac. The Persian invasion of the 
eastetn provinces of the Byzantine Empire, capturing 
Jerusalem in 614 and the relic of the Cross, followed 
eventually by Heraclius's successful compaigns and re- 
covery of the Cross (630), probably provide the sce- 
nario for a poem (transmitted in three different forms) 
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on Alexander the Great ‘and the Gates of the North’, 
attributed to Ya'qub of Serugh, but evidently composed 
between 630 and 636 (ed. with GT, G. J. Reinink, CSCO 
454—5, 1983; ET in E. A. W. Budge, The History of Alex- 
ander the Great |1889, repr. 1976], 163—200). This draws 
on a christianized form of the Alexander legend from not 
long before 630 which proved very influential (Budge, 
History of Alexander, 144-58 [ET], 255-75 [Syr.]). 

Another Apocalypse making use of the theme of 
the ‘Gates of the North’ is the Syriac Apocalypse of 
Daniel (ed. with ET, M. Henze, 2001; ed. with Espe- 
ranto tr., M. Slabczyk, 2000). This work is completely 
different from the Greek Apocalypses of Daniel; Syr- 
iac is clearly its original language and parts of it are 
parallel with another Syriac apocryphon, the ‘Young 
Daniel, concerning the End’ (ed. H. Schmold, Ph.D. 
Diss., Hamburg; 1972). The lack of any indication of 
contemporary events, prior to ‘the End’, make it dif- 
ficult to date these works, but the first half of the 
7th cent. seems likely. 

A memra‘On the End’, wrongly attributed to Ephrem 
(Sermo I1L5; ed. E. Beck, CSCO 320-1, 1972), which 
also makes use of the christianized Alexander legend, 
has been dated to ca. 640, soon after the Arab conquests, 
though it could alternatively come from a few decades 
later in the 7th cent. The unrelated Latin sermon *on the 
End', also attributed to Ephrem, is probably later than 
the Apocalypse of Pseudo-Methodius. 

The Second Civil War (683—92) and the plague 
of 686—7 gave rise to the inclusion of a number of 
apocalyptic features in the final book 15 of Yohannan 
bar Penkaye’s ‘Book of the Main Points’, written ca. 687 
in north Mesopotamia. The apocalyptic preface to the 
Testament of our Lord, translated by Ya'qub (probably, 
of Edessa) in 686/7 will also date from that time if the 
preface was indeed the wotk of the translator. 

The immensely influential Apocalypse of Pseu- 
do-Methodius, attributed to the bp. of that name 
who was mattyred in 312 very probably dates from 
691/2, the time of 'Abd al-Malik's tax reforms and 
the building of the Dome of the Rock (ed. with GT 
G. J. Reinink, CSCO 540-1, 1993; ET in P. J. Alexander, 
The Byzantine Apocalyptic Tradition [1985], 36—51; partial 
ET in A. Palmer, The seventh century in the West-Syriac chron- 
icles [1993], 230-42). This draws on themes found in the 
Cave of Treasures, the Julian Romance, and the Alexander 
legend, and foretells, in eschatological terms, the end 
of Arab rule. Related to Pseudo-Methodius, but from 
slightly later, is the “Edessene Fragment’ (ed. F Nau, in 
JA 11.9 [1917], 415-71; ET in Palmer, The seventh century, 
243-50); following the example of Pseudo-Methodius, 
it draws further on the Julian Romance, and also on the 
legend of Queen Helena and Judas Quryaqos, for its 
portrayal of the Last World Emperor on Golgotha. The 
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apocalyptic section in the Gospel of the Twelve Apostles 
attributed to John ‘the Little’, is thought to date from 
much the same time. 

'The extended apocalyptic section in the legend of 
Bhira (see Sargis Bhira) probably dates from about the 
mid-9th cent. in its present form, but its roots may go 
back to the end of the reign of Ma'mün (813-33). 

‘The Question asked by Ezra in the desert with his 
disciple Carpus concerning the end of the times of the 
Ishmaelites' (ed. with GT, F. Baethgen, in ZAW 6 [1886], 
193—211; ed. with FT, J.-B. Chabot, in Revue sémitique 2 
[1894], 242-50, 333-46) has been ascribed to many dif- 
ferent dates, ranging from the 7th to 11th/12th cent. An 
Ethiopic version (unpublished) is also known. 

The composition of pseudepigraphical apocalypses 
could also be for the purpose of personal ambition, as 
is indicated by a passage in Michael Rabo's Chronicle 
(XL22) where he tells how Quryaqos bp. of Segestan 
and Bar Salta of Resh'ayna composed an ‘Apocalypse of 
Enoch’, foretelling the reign of Marwan (II) and his son, 
which they presented to Marwan in otder to win his sup- 
port in church affairs. 
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Aqaq Acacius (late 5th cent.) [Ch. of E.] 


Bp. of Seleucia-Ctesiphon and Cath. (484—495/6). Aqaq 
headed the Ch. of E. during a critical period of its his- 
tory when it adopted a strictly dyophysite Christol- 
ogy. Aqaq had studied at the School of Edessa, where 
he became acquainted with the works of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. Among his fellow students were Narsai and 
Batsawma of Nisibis. Aqaq's predecessor, Cath. Babowai, 
who hada strained relationship with Barsawma, had also 
come into conflict with the Persian Emperor Peroz and 
was arrested and executed by the latter in 484. When 
Agqaq took office, therefore, the situation of Christian- 
ity in the Persian Empire was extremely precarious. Our 
main source for the history of his period is the Synodi- 
con Orientale. There is no evidence of Aqaq’s involve- 
ment in a synod held in Beth Lapat in April 484. This 
may have been a limited synod of Barsawma’s followers, 
of which no report is transmitted (and which Barsawma 
himself later revoked). It was in the wake of this synod 
that Babowai was arrested and executed, and replaced 
by Aqaq. At a subsequent synod, held in Beth “Edray, 
in August-September 485 (of which also no report is 
preserved), peace between Barsawma and Aqaq was es- 
tablished. A number of letters from this period, includ- 
ed in the Synodicon, confirm that Barsawma and his 
followers eventually submitted to Aqaq. The stage was 
thus set for the Synod of Seleucia-Ctesiphon, of Febr. 
486, in which a unified church, under Aqaq’s leadership, 
adopted dyophysite Christology. Additionally, measures 
wete taken to restrain the (excessive) influence of ascet- 
ics outside their monasteries and to make marriage the 
preferred status for all clergy, including bishops, celibacy 
being relegated only to monasteries. The specific con- 
text of these measures is not yet clear. Should they be 
understood in response to ideas prevailing in the Zoro- 
astrian society, or as reactions to over-active wandering 
monks, who also may have propagated Miaphysitism 
among Persian Christians? Apart from the information 
in the Synodicon, very little is known about Aqaq. The 
Chronicle of Siirt attributes to him a treatise ‘On faith’, 
wtitten against the Miaphysites, and three discourses 
on fasting, none of which is preserved. The Chronicle 
also teports that Aqaq translated into Persian a treatise 
on the Christian faith by Elisha’ bar Quzbaye, which was 
presented to the Persian emperor Qawad. 


Braun, Synodicon Orientale, 59-83. 

Chabot, Synodicon Orientale, 53—61 (synod of 486 and note on 
the synod of 484, Syr.), 299—309 (FT), 525-39 (additional 
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Arabic, Syriac translations from 


Translation from Syriac into Arabic is a well-known 
phenomenon. This is especially true for the translations 
of philosophical and scientific works that were made in 
the first Abbasid period by Hunayn b. Ishaq and oth- 
ets, which have been the object of significant scholarly 
research (see, e.g, Bergstrásser). Much less attention 
has, however, been paid to the opposite phenomenon: 
translations from Arabic into Sytiac. It has even been 
suggested (by Eliya of Nisibis in his discussions with the 
vizier al-Maghribi) that the absence of such translations 
are proof of the superiority of Syriac science and cul- 
ture. As a matter of fact, however, the Syrians already 
had translations from Arabic some time before Eliya. 
One may distinguish six different, unrelated fields: 

1. The earliest category consists of ascetical and 
hagiographic material related to the life and spirituality 
of the monks from the Egyptian desert. Though most 
of these Syriac texts were translated from a Greek origi- 
nal (e.g the apophthegmata by ‘Enanisho’), at least a few 
seem to have had an Arabic original, which in its turn 
goes back to a Coptic Vorlage: a panegyric on John the 
Small by a monk of Dayr al-Suryàn and the biography of 
Shenute by his disciple Besa (10th cent.). 

2. The second field covers a few writings pertaining 
to Syriac entertainment literature, such as the stories of 
Kalila and Dimna (11th cent., by an E.-Syr. priest, in ad- 
dition to an earlier Syriac version made from Pahlavi in 
the 7th cent), ‘Sindbad the wise’, and the tale of the “Ten 
viziers and the son of King Azad-Bekht. 

3. The next category is constituted by medical texts 
of Greek origin, which were translated in the first Ab- 
basid period. Though in most cases these texts were 
translated directly from the Greek original into Syriac 
(which served as the basis of a subsequent Arabic trans- 
lation), there are a few instances in which Arabic served 
as the intermediary between Greek and Syriac. Hunayn 
b. Ishaq mentions that his co-religionist Yühanna b. 
Masawayh, the private physician of several caliphs, re- 
quested that Hunayn’s nephew Hubaysh translate into 
Syriac three medical works by Galen, which were already 
available in an Arabic version. We may assume that the 
reason behind this request was that the very critical Ibn 
Masawayh held that Syriac was more appropriate than 
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Arabic for expressing scientific idioms. A Syriac version 
of Hunayn’s Arabic treatise a-Masa il al-tibbiyya “Book of 
medical questions’ is preserved in some late Chald. mss., 
through there is no information about the translator (for 
discussion, see Teule, forthcoming). 

4. Bar 'Ebroyo had a good knowledge of Mus- 
lim-Arabic literature. Many of his works can be char- 
acterized as sometimes literal, sometimes paraphrastic 
translations/adaptations of Arabic philosophical and 
religious writings, such as the ‘Ethicon’ and the “Book 
of the Dove’ (based on Ghazali), the Swad supya (based 
on Ibn Sina), etc. In these cases, however, the author did 
not intend to make translations, and the origin of the 
source text was not revealed. Nevertheless, Bar 'Ebroyo 
did also compose several translations that were meant as 
such: the Kitab al-isarat wa-al-tanbibat by Ibn Sina (Syriac 
Kiobo d-remze wa-m ironwoto d-Abu ‘Ali bar Sina), in which 
he acknowledges the authorship of Ibn Sina and does 
justice to the Islamic context of this work, Athir al-Din 
al-Abhari’s Zubdat al-Asrar (lost), and possibly Ibn Sina's 
“Medical Canon’. Bar ‘Ebroyo’s translation activities are 
to be understood in the context of the growing accep- 
tance of Muslim cultural and religious influences charac- 
teristic of the so-called Syriac Renaissance. 

In Bar ‘Ebroyo’s writings, one can also find sev- 
eral quotations (in Syriac) from verses of the Qur'an. 
We have no certainty about a complete Syriac transla- 
tion of this work, but Dionysios bar Salibi gives literal 
translations of several séras in his “Treatise against the 
Muslims’. 

5. The most important category is composed of 
theological writings translated from Latin or other Eu- 
ropean languages into Arabic by Western missionaries 
(16th cent. and later) with the help of local Christians, 
which served as the basis for new translations into Syri- 
ac. Examples ate the Maia mriqta ‘the Polished Mirror’ 
by the Chald. Patr. Yawsep II (d. 1713), a Uniate apolo- 
getic treatise, translated by himself, in defense of the 
Primacy of the Pope, and the ‘Book of the Magnet’, a 
popular book of moral theology. The reason for these 
translations was that the Christian population under the 
authority of Yawsep II (Northern Mesopotamia) did 
not have sufficient knowledge of Arabic. This is explic- 
itly mentioned by the Chald. priest Khidr from Mosul 
(d. 1751), who translated into Syriac Arabic versions of 
European works or original Arabic treatises composed 
by Maron. or Syr. Catholic authors. The priest Yawsep 
Abraham from Rawanduz (1832) translated the Migan 
al-zaman ‘the Balance of Time’ an originally Italian work, 
which was popular in Uniate circles, as well as some oth- 
er theological and spiritual treatises. He also made a Syr- 
iac translation (from Arabic) of the NT Catholic Letters. 
An Arabic work by the zealous defender of the Uniate 
cause, the Melk. author ‘Abdallah Zakhir (d. 1748) is also 
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extant in a Sytiac translation, probably made in Meso- 
potamia (on the Trinity and Incarnation). This transla- 
tion activity from Arabic substantially diminished in the 
19th cent., when the Chald. clergy had direct access to 
Latin and Italian theological writings. 

6. Some modern works written by authors like Bp. 
Yuhanon Dolabani or Patr. Ignatius Afram Barsoum (es- 
pecially his history of Sytiac literature, translated into 
Syriac under the title Brw/e bdire) were translated from 
Arabic into Syriac. 
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Aramaic 


The Aramaic language belongs to the Northwest Semitic 
subfamily within the larger family of Semitic languages. 
To the same subfamily belong among others Hebrew, 
Phoenician, and Ugaritic. Aramaic itself consists of a 
great number of language forms (and indeed languag- 
es), spoken and written in many different scripts ovet 
a period of 3000 years. Aramaic always co-existed and 
interacted with other, related or non-related, languages. 
Among the Aramaic languages Syriac is by far the best 
documented language. Geographically, Aramaic first was 
used in vatious locations of the ‘Fertile Crescent’, in 
Syria and Mesopotamia. It later spread all over the Mid- 
dle East and well into Central Asia. From the 6th cent. 
BC to the 7th cent. AD, Aramaic, in a variety of inter- 
related language forms, or ‘dialects’, was the most wide- 
spread language of the Middle East, co-existing first with 
Old Persian (6th-4th cent. BC), and then with Greek 
(3rd cent. BC — 7th cent. AD), and Middle Persian (3rd— 
7th cent. AD). Under the dominance of Arabic and Is- 
lam, Aramaic lived on among various religious minori- 
ties, Syriac Christianity being the most important among 
them. In the third millennium AD, Aramaic and Syriac 
ate used by a few million people — Christians, Jews, Sa- 
matitans, and Mandaeans — in liturgy, literature, and/or 
in spoken dialects in the Middle East, Southern India, 
and the worldwide diasporas. 
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Various scholarly attempts have been made at classi- 
fying the Aramaic languages. One among them, first pro- 
posed by J. Fitzmyer, and slightly adapted by S. Kaufman 
among others, has become widely used. It is based on a 
five-fold division of Aramaic linguistic history. 

1. Old Aramaic (ca. 900 — ca. 600 BC). Aramaic was 
used by semi-autonomous Aramean tribes in Syria, Pales- 
tine, and Mesopotamia. Royal and funerary inscriptions 
of the Aleppo region exhibit a relatively, but not entirely, 
unified language in the Phoenician sphere of influence, 
while the bilingual inscription of the Tell Fakhariyya 
statue (northeast Syria) points to an Akkadian linguistic 
and cultural context. The script is nearly identical to the 
one found in the Phoenician inscriptions, from which it 
was borrowed. 

2. Imperial, or Official Aramaic (ca. 600 — ca. 200 
BC). Already in the later days of the Neo-Assytian Em- 
pire (following the loss of independence of the Arame- 
an city states), Aramaic began to be used for trade and 
communication. The expansion of Aramaic went on 
in the Neo-Babylonian Empire and culminated in the 
‘official’ status that Aramaic achieved (along with Per- 
sian and Elamite) in the Achaemenid Persian Empire 
(mid-6th cent. — 330 BC). Along with inscriptions, a great 
number of texts on papyrus, parchment, and ostraca 
have been unearthed in Egypt. They evidence the use of 
Aramaic in official documents issued by, and addressed 
to, the Persian administration, in correspondence of a 
more private character, and in literary compositions. The 
Aramaic documents in the biblical book of Ezra and 
their narrative framework represent the same type of 
language. The official use of Aramaic implied that there 
was a cettain linguistic and orthographical standard, even 
if individual texts often deviated from it. This standard 
remained authoritative for several centuries after the fall 
of the Persian Empire. Its literary variant has been called 
‘Standard Literary Aramaic’. 

3. Middle Aramaic (ca. 200 BC — ca. 250 AD). First, 
there is the continued use of the earlier standardized 
language, in such texts as the Aramaic chapters of the 
biblical book of Daniel, the Aramaic portions of the 
Dead Sea documents, and the earliest layer of the Jewish 
'Targumim, or translations of the Hebrew Bible (Targum 
Onkelos for the Pentateuch and Targum Jonathan for the 
Prophets). Second, there ate corpora of Aramaic insctip- 
tions, produced in the Nabataean Empire (which had Pe- 
tra as its capital), and in the city states of Hatra, Palmyra, 
and Edessa. These lost their independence in the 2nd 
and 3rd cent. AD. The languages of these places each 
slightly differ from one another and they are written in 
slightly different scripts, derived from the script used in 
the Persian period. Nabataean Aramaic exhibits features 
that ate due to contact with Old North Arabian, which 
was widely spoken throughout the Nabatean Empire. 
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4. Late Aramaic (3rd cent. to ca. 1200 AD). From 
this period literary texts are preserved which received 
classical status in at least four different religious com- 
munities. At the same time, a clear distinction emerges 
between West-Aramaic and East-Aramaic dialects. 

West-Aramaic texts were produced by Jews (Pal- 
estinian Targumim, Aramaic portions in the Palestinian 
Talmud and in the Midrashim, Aramaic compositions 
preserved among the Cairo Genizah documents — many 
of the texts mentioned represent the Galilean Aramaic 
dialect), Samaritans (Targumim, hymns, and prose com- 
positions); and Christians of the Jerusalem area (Christ- 
ian Palestinian Aramaic). 

Hast-Aramaic texts were produced by Jews (parts of 
the Babylonian Talmud and Gaonic literature), Mandae- 
ans (classical Mandaic literature), and Christians (Syriac). 
The status of Syriac has been somewhat disputed. While 
Syriac traditionally has been considered the westernmost 
of the East-Aramaic languages, some scholars now tend 
to classify it as a separate branch of late Aramaic. The 
language of Mani and of the early Manicheans must have 
been close to Syriac, but next to nothing has survived. 

Jewish Aramaic texts are written in the Hebrew 
squate script, which itself is an adaptation of the earlier 
Aramaic script. Samaritan Aramaic is written in a sepa- 
rate script, which derives from the earlier Hebrew script. 
Christian-Palestinian Aramaic is written in a script that 
is related to Estrangela, and Mandaic has its own script, 
likely derived from the Parthian/Late Iranian scripts. An 
interesting genre that existed across religious borders is 
that of the incantations written on ‘magic bowls’: texts 
that are very similar exist in Jewish (Babylonian) Ara- 
maic, Mandaic, and Syriac (written either in Estrangela 
ot in a different script, which has been called ‘Proto- 
Manichean’). 

Hach of these languages had its heyday in the pre- 
Islamic period, when the literary languages to a large 
extent reflected, and were nourished by, the spoken lan- 
guages. In the Islamic period, when Arabic became more 
prominent, the literary languages gradually became dis- 
connected from the waning spoken dialects, which sur- 
vived in geographical and social isolation. 

5. Modern Aramaic, or Neo-Aramaic (to the present 
day). While the classical languages, shaped and standard- 
ized in the previous petiod, continued to be transmitted 
and written — and do so up to the present day — the 
spoken variants started having their own history, much 
of which went unrecorded. It is only in the 17th cent. 
that some dialects began to be written for the first time. 
This happened in Northern Iraq with Modern Jewish 
Aramaic and with Modern Syriac (see Sureth), which was 
written in and around Alqosh. In the 19th cent., under 
the impulse of American missionaries, a new literary 
language was created for the Christians of Urmia and 
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its surroundings. First used for a new translation of the 
Bible, Literary Urmia Aramaic later was adapted and up- 
graded to serve as the vehicle of the Assyrian identity. As 
such it is still used today among E.-Syr. Christians in the 
Middle East and in the worldwide diaspora. 

The modern spoken dialects are generally subdi- 
vided as follows: 

a. West-Neo-Aramaic, spoken in Maula and in a 
few neighboring villages to the north of Damascus by 
Christians (Greek Orthodox and Greek Catholic) and 
by some Muslims. This language may be seen as an off- 
shoot of West-Aramaic, described under 4. Some texts 
are available in contemporary scholarly transliterations. 

b. Central-Neo-Aramaic, of which the main dialect 
is Turoyo, spoken in Tur 'Abdin, mainly by Syr. Orth. 
Christians. The language is now widespread among the 
Syr. Orth diaspora. There have been a few attempts to 
write it down, most successfully among the Swedish 
communities (in Latin script). 

c. North-East-Neo-Aramaic, spoken to the cast 
of the Tigris, in Eastern Turkey, Persian Kurdistan, and 
Notthern Iraq (north of Mosul) by both Christians and 
Jews. Due to massive relocation throughout the 20th 
cent., originally distinct languages have been mixed and 
cases of Koine formation have emerged. Here again, 
many speakers live in the diaspora; Jewish Aramaic lives 
on in Israel. 

d. South-East-Neo-Aramaic, represented by much 
endangered Mandaic dialects, spoken in southern Iraq 
and western Iran. 

Each of these many modern dialects carries its own 
cultural and religious tradition. Linguistically they share 
a number of features, particularly in the radical transfor- 
mation of the verbal system. In the lexicon, many loan- 
wotds were borrowed from the surrounding languages 
along with phonetic, morphological, and syntactical fea- 
tures. 

In the Syriac tradition the term aramaya (oromoyo) 
is often used, along with szryaya (suryoyo), to denote the 
Syriac language. Syriac rewriting of texts originally com- 
posed in other Aramaic languages may be found in the 
Aramaic sections of the Old Testament and in such texts 
as the stoty of Ahiqar. An awareness of an Aramean uni- 
ty, based on the language (stand / lesono) and the written 
tradition (sepra / sepro), extending from the first Chal- 
dean and Assyrian kings to the Christian Syrians, can be 
found in the second Appendix added to the Chronicle of 
Michael Rabo, which deals with ‘the kingdoms that have 
been established in Antiquity by our race, (that of) the 
Arameans, namely the descendants of Aram, who were 
called Syrians or inhabitants of Syria’ (ed. J. B. Chabot, 
text in vol. 4, 748-51 ; FT in vol. 3, 442-7). Among the 
present-day Syr. Christians the Aramaic heritage is pat- 
ticularly emphasized by the Syr. Orth. 
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Arameans 


Arameans feature in the annals of the Assytian kings for 
some fout centuries (ca. 1100—700 BC), apparently hav- 
ing settled more or less all around the Fertile Crescent; 
the geographical term Beth Aramaye in Syriac sources 
reflects their presence in Babylonia as recorded in the 
Assyrian annals. In the course of the 10th cent. BC a 
number of small independent Aramean kingdoms, using 
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Aramaic in their inscriptions, emerged in what is today 
Syria, though over the course of the next two centuries 
they all became subject to the Assyrian Empire, a fate 
shared with Israel and Judah. The often hostile relations 
between the Aramean kings and those of Israel and Ju- 
dah are related in the OT (Kings and Chron.). Syriac 
readers of the Peshitta, however, would have known 
these (with the exception of Rezin) as “Edomites’, rather 
than ‘Arameans’, since the Syriac translators evidently 
thought that the Arameans lived only to the East of 
the Euphrates (thus Laban remains an ‘Aramean’, Gen. 
31:20). In the Peshitta NT, by contrast, ‘Aramean’ ren- 
ders ‘Hellene’ in the sense of ‘gentile, pagan’ (e.g. Acts 
21:28; Rom. 1:16). At some point a distinction was in- 
troduced between the two senses, ethnic (aramaya) and 
pagan (armaya); the first definite attestation for the latter 
is in a memra by Yaqub of Serugh (ed. Bedjan, V, 474) 
where the three-syllable form is demanded by the meter 
(armaya is the vocalization that is later provided for all 
the NT passages). 

In many Syriac writers Aramayd and Suryayá ate 
synonyms; normally this refers to the language, but on 
occasion they are used as alternate ethnic terms: thus 
in the early Syriac translation of Eusebius’s “Ecclesiasti- 
cal History’ Bardaisan is described both as a szryaya (ed. 
Wright, 183) and as an aramaya (243). Likewise Ya'qub 
of Edessa, in his ‘Encheiridion’ and elsewhere, speaks 
of ‘we Suryaye, or Aramaye’. This equation is further 
elaborated in Appendix II to Michael Rabo’s Chronicle. 
In modern times the ethnic identity of ‘Aramean’ has 
been taken up in some circles of the W.-Syr. diaspora as 
a corrective to the popularity of Assyrian themes. 
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Arbela Erbil 


Capital of modern Kurdistan, in eastern Iraq. It was al- 
ready inhabited in the 4th millennium BC; in the oldest 
cuneiform texts it is called Urbilum (Assyrian Arba ili). 
One of the stations along the royal road between Sardes 
and Persepolis, it was a cultic center, with a temple de- 
voted to the fertility goddess Ishtar, as well as a center 
of commerce and a main point on the caravan routes. It 
was held successively by the Babylonians, Persians, and 
Greeks, and it was very near Arbela that Darius III was 
defeated by Alexander the Great (331 BC). It was dut- 
ing Alexander's rule that the country surrounding Arbela 
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became known as Adiabene (Syr. Hadyab), which later 
became part of the Parthian Empire, and eventually a 
governor’s seat during the Sasanian period. In the 1st 
cent. AD, Adiabene became an independent kingdom, 
subject to the Parthian king, but it remained on the pe- 
riphery of the battle zone between Rome and Parthia. 
It was in Adiabene, according to Josephus, that the royal 
family converted to Judaism in the 1st cent. AD. 

Arbela was christianized at a very early date and its 
inhabitants quickly became the victims of persecution 
by the local governor. The history of its Christian begin- 
nings is recounted in the Chronicle of Arbela, a late and 
dubious mélange of biographical sketches of the twenty 
eatly bishops of Arbela (ca. 104-511). According to this 
Chronicle, Pekhida, a disciple of Addai, became the first 
bp.; during the tenure of Ishaq, the third bp., the first 
church in Arbela was built. The Chronicle also bears tes- 
timony — and this may be the most historical witness of 
this text — that many of Arbela’s bishops and faithful 
suffered martyrdom at the hands of the Persians. The 
Acts of Mari, a seemingly more reliable source, claims 
rather that Aggai and Mari, missionaries from Edessa, 
were the first evangelists of Adiabene, and its first bps. 
Arbela was for some time the metropolitan seat of the 
region of Adiabene, and boasted of several important 
figures as bishops — of whom three later became patri- 
archs — who appear in the signatory lists of the synods 
of the Ch. of E. A Christian school located in Arbela 
also produced a number of important monastic figures 
and bps. In 1295, a second Mongol invasion destroyed 
the Christian churches, killed many Christians, and drove 
the surviving Christians into other regions. Subsequent 
persecutions were sufficiently harsh that, by the end of 
the 17th cent., there were no remaining Christians in Ar- 
bela; small groups had begun to re-immigrate in the early 
patt of the 20th cent. 
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Aristides of Athens (2nd cent.) 


Author of an Apology for Christianity originally written 
in Greek and addressed to an unnamed emperor (CPG 
1062). The complete text is preserved only in Sytiac 
translation, ed. with ET, J. R. Harris (1891), since the 
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original Greek is lost apart from two 4th-cent. papyrus 
fragments and a much later adaptation, when the work 
was incorporated into the Life of Barlaam and Josaphat 
(a tale of Buddhist origin), ascribed to John of Damascus 
(ed. R. Volk, PTS 60; 2006). The unique ms. contain- 
ing the Syriac text, ms. Sinai Syr. 16, should probably be 
dated to the 7th cent. 
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Aristotle (384—322 BC) 


Greek Philosopher. In Late Antiquity the philosophies 
of Plato and Aristotle were considered to be in hat- 
mony, and not in conflict; accordingly the syllabus for 
studying philosophy began with Aristotle (commencing 
with his logical works, the ‘Organon’, or “Tool’), leaving 
Plato to the climax. This accounts for the fact that the 
eatly books of the ‘Organon’ (‘Categories’, ‘On Intet- 
pretation’, and ‘Prior Analytics’ [at first only to I.7]) were 
the first works of Aristotle to be translated (along with 
Porphyry's ‘Introduction’), and it is only these that actu- 
ally sutvive, although there is evidence that much more 
was translated; it also accounts for the fact that no genu- 
ine works by Plato were ever translated into Syriac. 

The Syriac translations fall into three main periods: 
1. the eatliest, anonymous, translations probably belong- 
ing to the early 6th cent.; these survive, and are con- 
fined to the early books of the ‘Organon’; 2. the 7th- and 
early 8th-cent. revisions by Athanasios of Balad, Ya'qub 
of Edessa, and Giwargi bp. of the Arab tribes, several of 
which survive; the later books of the ‘Organon’ were 
also translated by Athanasios, but these are no longer 
extant; Ya qub evidently knew the ‘Metaphysics’, but 
that work appears never to have been translated into 
Sytiac; 3. further revisions and new translations made in 
the course of the ‘translation movement’ patronised by 
the Abbasid caliphs; the new translations also included 
many other works, beyond the ‘Organon’ (see Peters); 
hardly any of these survive in their original form, since 
they were usually made just to serve as the basis for fut- 
ther translation into Arabic; some use of them, however, 
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was made by Bar ‘Ebroyo in his ‘Cream of Wisdom’ and 
elsewhere. 

The earliest Syriac commentators, (for whom, 
see Hugonnard-Roche, La /ogique, 123—291), Sergios of 
Resh'ayna, Proba, and Pawlos the Persian, all belong to the 
early or mid-6th cent. (on internal evidence the 5th-cent. 
date sometimes given to Proba cannot be cotrect). In 
the 7th cent. Severos Sebokht wrote on syllogisms, while 
Athanasios of Balad wrote an Introduction to Aristote- 
lian logic, and Ya'qub of Edessa provided an ‘Encheirid- 
ion’ of philosophical terms. Giwargi’s revision of the 
fitst three books of the Organon (including the whole 
of the ‘Prior Analytics’) is accompanied by introduc- 
tions to a number of the books, as well as annotation. 
E.-Syr. authors from Gabriel Qatraya and Babai onwards 
also show an awareness of Aristotle's logical works, and 
writings dealing with topics in the ‘Organon’ by Michael 
Badoqa, Isho bokht, Silwanos of Qardu (who knows all the 
books of the ‘Organon’; CSCO 464, p. 35), Theodoros 
bar Koni, and others survive, but no specific commentat- 
les are preserved. A glimpse at the translation movement 
in action is given by Timotheos I in his Letters 43 and 
48, on translating the *Iopics'. From the late 12th cent. 
a commentary teaching the ‘Analytics’ by Dionysios bar 
Salibi survives (ms. Cambridge Gg. 2.14). In the early 
13th cent. both Yohannan bat Zo'bi and Ya qub bar Shak- 
ko (in his *Dialogues?) are concerned with related topics; 
a little later Bar “Ebroyo, in his K/obo d-boboto covets in 
brief the whole of the ‘Organon’, while his ‘Cream of 
Wisdom’ serves as a general compendium of almost all 
aspects of Aristotelian philosophy. 

Besides two short biographies (ed. Baumstark, 
Aristoteles, 2*—3*), a number of works falsely under 
Aristotle’s name were also translated into Syriac, the 
most notable being the Peri Kosmou (On the universe’; 
ed. de Lagarde, Analecta Syriaca , 134—58), translated by 
Sergios of Resh'ayna. Although it was once thought that 
the Arabic Neoplatonist work known as the “Theology 
of Aristotle’ was translated from a lost Syriac text, this is 
now considered improbable. 
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Armalah, Ishaq Armalet, Isaac (1879-1954) 
[Syr. Cath.] 


He was born to Sa'id Armalah in Matdin and was given 
the baptismal name Elias. He studied at Sharfeh from 
1895, was ordained a deacon in 1898, and given the name 
Ishaq. In 1903 he was ordained a priest by Patr. Ignatius 
Ephrem Rahmani and became his secretary. He taught at 
Mardin in 1912, and returned to Beirut in 1919. In 1929 
he became the secretary of Patr. Gabriel Tappuni who 
elevated him to chorepiscopos in 1930. He visited Rome 
twice, once with Rahmani and the second time with 
Tappuni. From 1932 until 1954 he dedicated his time to 
writing and research. He authored fifty books, forty of 
which he managed to publish (see list in al-Jamil) as well 
as many articles, especially in a Macbrig. He also copied 
about 35 mss., mostly kept in Sharfeh. His best-known 
wotks include a Syriac anthology fot students entitled 
Regat sabre in two volumes (Sharfeh, vol. 1, 1907; vol. 2, 
1908); an account of the Sayfo massacres, which he pub- 
lished anonymously under the title a/-Qusara fi nakabat 
al-nasara (1919); and a catalogue of the mss. of Sharfeh 


(1937). 
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Armenia, the geographical area of Armenian Christiani- 
ty and culture, borders the homeland of Syr. Christianity. 
For centuries, Arameans and Armenians lived together in 
parts of northern Mesopotamia and northern Syria. The 
main cities of Syr. Christianity, Edessa (Armenian Urhay) 
and Nisibis (Armenian Mehin) had a mixed population, 
which included Syrians and Armenians. Within the Sa- 
sanian Empire, the lines of demarcation between the 
Ch. of E. and the Armenian Church were very porous. 
The E.-Syr. ecclesiastical province of Beth ‘Arbaye, which 
since the synod of Ishaq (410) had Nisibis as its met- 
ropolitan see, included the dioceses of Arzun, Qardu, 
Beth Zabdai, Beth Rahimai, and Beth Moksaye, which 
all had large Armenian populations and which occasion- 
ally show up as dioceses of the Armenian Church. In 
these and in other borderlands, there must have been a 
significant amount of bilingualism, reflecting a ‘veritable 
interpenetration’ between the two groups (Garsoian 
1992, 63). 

In the 1st cent. BC, the western part of Armenia 
was incorporated into the Roman Empire, while the 
larger part (Great Armenia’) remained within the Irani- 
an sphere of influence, at times enjoying independence, 
at times ruled by Parthian and later Sasanian monarchs. 
Around 387 the Roman and Sasanian Empires agreed 
on a formal partition of Armenia (even though the 
frontier subsequently shifted). Despite the fact that in 
its formative period Armenian Christianity, not unlike 
Syr. Christianity, was divided over two empires, this did 
not lead — as in the case of the Syrians — to doctrinal 
division. This is often attributed to a stronger sense of 
ethnic and cultural identity among the Armenians than 
among the Syrians. In the Islamic period Armenians oc- 
casionally had their own kingdom, such as under the 
Bagratid dynasty, from the end of the 9th to the middle 
of the 11th cent. From the late 12th cent. to 1375, an in- 
dependent Armenian kingdom existed in Cilicia (‘Little 
Armenia), where many Armenians had settled. Cilician 
Armenia accepted union with Rome at the Council of 
Sis in 1307, but this union, which failed to receive sup- 
port outside Cilicia, came to an end with the demise of 
the Cilician kingdom. In the Ottoman Empire, Arme- 
nians at first flourished. The patriarchate of Constan- 
tinople (Istanbul) was created to represent Armenian 
interests (and often other Christians’ interests as well) at 
the capital. Armenians also lived in parts of Persia and 
Russia, and there were diaspora communities as far as 
Lemberg (Galicia, present-day Lwow in Poland). Signifi- 
cant emigration to Europe and North America started 
in the middle of the 19th cent. The early 20th cent. saw 
the Armenian genocide, which largely coincided with 
the Sayfo, and which was followed by further dispersion. 
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Fig. 7. Armenian inscriptions 
in the Dayro d-Mor Behnam, main entrance. 
The upper inscription was left by an Armenian visitor 
from Sebaste (Sivas) in 1884. Photo: Amir Harrak 


The short-lived independent Armenian Republic (1918— 
1920) became part of the Soviet Union in 1920, to re- 
gain its independence only in September 1991. 

Christianity came to Armenia no later than the 3rd 
cent. and the Armenian Church was first organized by 
Gregory the Illuminator in the early 4th cent. An impor- 
tant factor in the development of Armenian Christianity 
was the invention of the Armenian script by Mastoc' 
(Mestop), traditionally dated in or around 407, and pre- 
ceded by Mastoc’s travels through Syria and Edessa. 
'This was followed by a petiod of intense translation ac- 
tivity, from both Greek and Sytiac. Prior to the invention 
of their own script, Armenians used Greek and Syriac as 
their literary and liturgical languages. 

Among the translations of the earliest period (first 
half of the 5th cent.) are several Syriac texts, such as the 
Demonstrations of Aphrahat, transmitted in Armenian 
under the name of Ya'qub of Nisibis (ed. Lafontaine), 
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several works by Ephrem (Armenian: Ephrem Asori ‘the 
Assyrian’ or Syrian’), and a short treatise attributed to 
bp. Aitalaha of Edessa, which is not preserved in Syriac. 
Ephrem’s Armenian works include the undoubtedly 
genuine ‘Hymns on Nicomedia’, which were written 
shortly after 358, and of which only a few Syriac frag- 
ments exist (ed. Renoux), and the Commentary on the 
Diatessaron (ed. Leloir). While for these two works (as 
well as for Aphrahat) we are dealing with quite faithful 
translations of Syriac originals, the relationship to the 
Sytiac original is more problematic for other works at- 
tributed to Ephrem, such as a collection of hymns (ed. 
Mariés and Mercier), which seem to contain Syriac ma- 
terials, but may represent later rewritings, and an anti- 
Marcionite exposition of the Gospel (ed. Egan), which 
is probably not by Ephrem (see Bundy, against the view 
of the editor), even though a 4th-cent. Syriac original is 
very likely. In addition to the translations of originally 
Sytiac works, some Greek patristic works were translat- 
ed into Armenian not from Greek, but from an earlier 
Syriac translation. The two most well-known examples 
are Eusebius of Caesarea’s Ecclesiastical History and Ba- 
sil of Caesarea's Homilies on the Hexaemeron. In the 
eatliest layers of Armenian biblical and liturgical texts as 
well, the mark of Armenia’s early contacts with the Syr- 
iac world is clearly visible. Among indigenous Armenian 
authors who ate well informed about Syriac Christianity 
and write about it or borrow themes or interpretations 
from it are Eznik of Kotb (author of a work known as 
either ‘Against the sects’ or ‘On God’), Koriwn (author 
of “The Life of Mastoc?), the author of the “Teaching 
of Gregory’ (incorporated into the ‘History of Agathan- 
gelos’), and the author of the ‘Epic histories’ (formerly 
known as Faustus of Byzantium). 

In the aftermath of the Council of Ephesus (431) 
and the Council’s condemnation of Antiochene theo- 
logy, Armenian Christianity moved away from the Syriac 
sphere of influence and increasingly turned to the Greek 
imperial church. The Council of Chalcedon (451) at first 
did not have an impact on the Armenians, who at the 
same time were involved in the Battle of Avarayr (the 
outcome of which led to full Sasanian rule over Arme- 
nia). It is only in the course of the 6th cent. that church 
leaders and councils determined Armenia’s own theo- 
logical position, partly in response to missionary activity 
carried out by representatives of the emerging Syr. Mia- 
physite Church and of the Dyophysite E.-Syr. Church. 
Even though the Armenians repeatedly took a position 
against dyophysitism, associated with Nestorius as well 
as with the Ch. of E., a straightforward rejection of the 
Council of Chalcedon only took place at the Council 
of Dvin in 607. From the 6th-cent. documents of the 
Armenian church (preserved in the ‘Book of Letters’) 
it appears that, in contrast with the Syr. Orth. and Cop- 
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tic Miaphysite churches, the works of Severus of Antioch 
did not obtain normative status in Armenia, but rather 
that a form of aphthartodocetism gradually became the 
official doctrine (regarding the body of Christ as inher- 
ently incorruptible). The question of whether this was 
associated with Julian of Halicarnassus (whose works 
seem not to have been translated into Armenian), Sever- 
us’s opponent, or whether this had different roots and 
was nourished perhaps by the writings of Philoxenos of 
Mabbug, some of which were translated into Armenian 
(see Ter-Minassiantz, 147—51, and more recently Cowe), 
has not yet been fully settled. Due to this different ori- 
entation within the Miaphysite tradition, there was al- 
ways some distance between the Armenian Orth. and 
the Syr. Orth. Church, and occasionally some tension 
(Ter-Minassiantz). A list of historical complaints of the 
Syrians against the Armenians is found in treatises by 
Yuhanon X bar Shushan and Dionysios bar Salibi. 

In spite of the theological complexities in their rela- 
tionship, contacts and exchanges between Syr. and Arme- 
nian Christians continued throughout the centuries. In 
the early Islamic petiod, both the Ch. of E. and the Syr. 
Orth. Church had a presence in parts of the Armenian 
lands. Since the 8th cent., there was in Khilat (or Akhlat), 
on the western shore of Lake Van, an E.-Syr. metropoli- 
tan bp. as well as a Syr. Orth. bp. (Fiey 2003, 1427), while 
an E.-Syr. bp. also is attested for Barda'a (Armenian Par- 
taw), on the Terter River (Van Lantschoot 1932). The 
E.-Syr. metropolitan see of Khilat was later given up as 
an independent see and added to Nisibis, whose metro- 
politan bp. in the 13th cent. had *Nisibis and Armenia' in 
his title (Fiey, Nżsżbe, 106). Translation activity from Syriac 
into Armenian went on. For example, some of Ya'qub 
of Edessa's exegetical work found its way into an Arme- 
nian commentaty attributed to Ephrem (ed. Mathews), 
and the 9th-cent. Commentary on the Gospel of John by 
Nonos of Nisibis is preserved only in Armenian. 

Intense contacts on all levels took place in the pe- 
riod of the Armenian Kingdom of Cilicia. Many Syrians 
must have settled in the relative safety of Cilicia, where 
the Syr. Orth. had bp. sees in Adana, Anazarba (Ayn 
Zatba), Sis (patriarchal residence between 1292 and the 
early 15th cent.), and Tarsus. There were Syr. Orth. mon- 
asteries in Cilicia as well, in particular those of Gawi- 
kat (or Kawikhat) and Paksimet (or Baksimet). Michael 
Rabo, in his Chronicle, provides a wealth of information 
on Armenian histoty; in addition, one of the appendices 
to the Chronicle (no. 5) explicitly deals with the Arme- 
nians. Of Michael's Chronicle two different translations 
were produced, one in 1246, by the Armenian author 
Vardan Arewelc' in collaboration with the Edessene 
monk Yeshu' (of Hesno d-Kifo, see Barsoum), the other 
in 1248 by Vardan alone (possibly after Yeshu’s death). 
The translation was made from Michael's autograph, 
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Fig. 8. Initial page of the Syriac-Armenian lexicon 
in ms. Yale Syr. 9. Beinecke Library of Yale University. 
See H. Takahashi and J.J.S. Weitenberg, “The Shorter 
Syriac-Armenian Glossary in Ms. Yale Syriac 9. Part 1’, 
JCSSS 10 (2010), 68—83. 


which along with other mss. had been transferred from 
the Dayro d-Mor Barsawmo to Hromklay (Qal'a Rumay- 
ta), where the Syr. Orth Patr. Ignatius Dawid resided for 
some time and where a Syr. Orth. church had been built. 
Both translations present a periphrastic and much short- 
ened version of Michael's Chronicle (Schmidt 1996). 
Other translations from Syriac made in Cilician Armenia 
include the ‘Syro-Roman Lawbook’ and the ‘Sententiae 
Syriacae’ (see Juridical literature); homilies by Ya'qub of Se- 
rugh (Weitenberg, 349 and 350); the Psalm Commentary 
by Daniel of Salah; and several works of medical content. 
A unique work on horse-medicine (written ca. 1300) was 
translated from Arabic, but the author explicitly identi- 
fies himself as a veterinary of Syrian descent and creed. 
Translations typically resulted from the collaboration of 
an Armenian and a Syriac native speaker (Weitenbetg, 
with further references). While all the examples quoted 
here concern Syriac writings translated into Armenian, 
an interesting case of a Syrian author's interest in Arme- 
nian may be seen in Bar ‘Ebroyo’s biblical commentar- 
ies, which in particular in the commentary on Psalms 
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contain about 160 quotations of, or references to, the 
Armenian Bible (Góttsberger). The fall of the Cilician 
kingdom (1375) brought the close contacts between the 
Armenian and Syr. Orth. intellectual elite to an end, even 
though for the subsequent centuries further evidence 
exists of the ongoing interaction between Syriac and 
Armenian Christians (see, e.g., Kaufhold). 

Among the cities in which Armenians and Syrians 
lived together for many centuries, Edessa assumes a spe- 
cial position. The Armenian presence there can be traced 
back to a vety early period and some sources (including 
Ya'qub of Edessa, in his Chronicle) present king Abgar 
and the original population of Edessa as Armenian. The 
story of Abgar's convetsion to Christianity became wide- 
ly popular in Armenian, whereby an increasing Armeni- 
zation took place, from its first attestation in Eusebius's 
Ecclesiastical History and the 5th-cent. wotk attributed 
to Labubna, or Lerubna (the Edessene king's scribe who 
is also mentioned in the Syr. Teaching of Addai) to the 
rewritten versions in Moses Xorenac'i's ‘History of the 
Armenians’ (probably 9th cent.) and the 10th-cent. his- 
torians Thomas Arcruni and Uxtanes. When the short- 
lived Crusade principality of Edessa fell to the Seljuks in 
1144, the Armenians were bewildered as much as the Syr. 
Christians were (see Dionysios bar Salibi), as is shown by 
the lament written by Nerses Shnorhali (ET van Lint), the 
later Cath. of all Armenians (1166—99), who is known for 
his friendly relationship with Michael Rabo. 

The contacts between Armenian and Syr. Chris- 
tians ate also reflected in art, as is illustrated in the 
9th-cent. illuminated Gospel ms. of Queen Mlke (Ven- 
ice, San Lazzaro 1144), which has been connected with 
the Syriac Rabbula Gospels (Stone et al.). 

For the more recent period (16th-18th cent) a 
number of Syriac-Armenian lexica are attested, reflect- 
ing language contact and bilingualism. Both within 
these lexica and outside of them, interesting examples 
of boundary crossing between the two langauges are 
found in Armenian texts written in Syriac script and in 
(at least) one Syriac text written in Armenian script (Van 
Lantschoot 1964, Brock, Schmidt 2007, 'Takahashi and 
Weitenberg [forthcoming]. 

See Fig. 7 and 8. 
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Art and architecture 


A comprehensive study of Syr. Christian art and archi- 
tecture is still missing, and only a few subfields are rela- 
tively well covered in overview monographs, such as 
the architecture of Syria west of the Euphrates (Butler; 
Lassus; Tchalenko), floor mosaics in churches of Syria 
and Lebanon (Doncecl-Voüte), manuscript illumina- 
tion (Leroy 1964), and wall paintings in Syria and Leba- 
non (Cruikshank Dodd; Immerzeel 2009). Given Syr. 
Christianitys intertwinement, throughout its history, 
with other linguistic, cultural, and religious traditions, 
the definition of what constitutes ‘Syr. Christian’ art 
or architecture is somewhat elusive and should not be 
attempted here. In the early period much of Syr. Chris- 
tianity was situated in the Roman Empire, in which 
there was a great deal of overlap between Syr. Chtis- 
tian and Greek Christian art and culture. In the Islamic 
period certain forms of art were shared between Syr. 
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Fig. 9. Basilica of Kharab Shams, Syria, 
built in the 4th cent. and partially reconstructed 
in the 5th cent. One of the many abandoned Christian 
monuments in the region between Aleppo and Antioch. 
Photo: Annewies van den Hoek. See 
I. Peña, The Christian art of Byzantine Syria (1996), 64—65. 


Christians and Muslims. In addition, the proximity of 
Byzantine Christianity or even Western Christianity 
(esp. in the period of the Crusades) had its impact on 
themes and forms of expressions. There is some evi- 
dence in the early Syr. tradition of the use of portable 
icons (the image of Edessa, which was believed to be a 
portrait of Jesus, being the most famous of these), but 
it is only among the Christians of the Chalcedonian 
traditions (Melkite and Maronite) that the art of icon 
painting flourished and that local styles emerged, such 
as in the 13th cent. in Tripoli and in the 17th cent. 
in Aleppo. In the other Syr. traditions (Syr. Orth. and 
Ch. of E.) the cult of images in whatever form never 
became as prominent as it was in the Byzantine tradi- 
tion, even though there is no evidence of any opposi- 
tion to the use of figurative art, and suggestions that 
Syr. Christianity was somchow connected to the icono- 
clastic movement within the Byzantine tradition or to 
any other an-iconic tradition should be rejected (Brock 
2004; 'Teule). In general, the study of Syr. Christian art 
and architecture is seriously hampered by the fact that 
the surviving remains are fragmentaty and mostly de- 
ptived of their original context. Accompanying inscrip- 
tions, occasionally containing dates and names, may 
provide crucial information. In the present overview 
only a few areas will be highlighted. 


1. Pre-Christian Edessa 


'The att of the semi-independent kingdom of Edessa is 
accessible to us in a number of funeraty mosaics, dat- 
ed or datable to the first three cent. AD (prior to the 
mid—3rd cent). Some of these show portraits of the 
deceased, often with their family; others have topics or 
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Fig. 10. Bema lectern from Bennawi, near Aleppo. 
Garden of the National Museum Damascus. 
From Brock and Taylor, Hidden Pearl, vol. 2, 43 
(Photo: Riccardo Grassetti ). 


figures from Greco-Roman antiquity, such as the Phoe- 
nix or Orpheus playing the lyre. Reflecting the life of 
the urban aristocracy, the mosaics show the proximity of 
the Parthian world, in particular in the costumes (Leroy 
1957). Most of the mosaics (some of which ate dated in 
their inscriptions) are contemporaneous with the nascent 
Christian communities in Edessa, and with our earliest 
Christian authors, such as Bardaisan, but none of them 
can be identified as specifically Christian (Drijvers and 
Healey; Healey; Segal). 


2. Christian Architecture in Syria, Tur ‘Abdin, 
and Mesopotamia 


The earliest dated church in the Syr. Christian area is the 
church of Ya'qub of Nisibis which in a baptistery inscrip- 
tion that survives to the present day is dated to 359, i.e. 
the time when Ephrem lived in the city. Even though we 
are in the easternmost corner of the Roman Empire and 
in the heartland of Syr. Christianity, the inscription is not 
in Syriac, but in Greek. 

Most of the evidence for churches between the 
4th and 7th cent. is from the region between Antioch 
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and Aleppo. Known as the ‘Dead cities’, because they 
were abandoned in the early Islamic period due to shift- 
ing patterns of economy and trade (and are still largely 
deserted today), numerous sites show the secular and 
religious buildings of villages and medium-size com- 
munities. Several churches are impressive, and the at- 
chitectural skeleton of some of them is well-preserved, 
having been exposed to the forces of nature only, not 
to re-use or destruction by humans. Some churches are 
very small (such as the single-aisled church of Qirqbize). 
Other churches derive their importance from their role 
as pilerim destinations, such as the church of Qalbloze, 
and above all the magnificent church of Shem‘un the 
Stylite, which was built in the late 5th cent. and which 
consists of four three-aisled basilicas converging on the 
saint’s pillar. Even today the scattered ruins and the very 
refined capital sculptures evoke the church’s former maj- 
esty. Another popular pilgrim destination, which flout- 
ished in the 6th cent., is the shrine of Mar Sargis (St. 
Sergius) in Resafa, more eastwards in the Syrian steppe 
(ca. 160 km. southeast of Aleppo). 

The region of Tur Abdin and the wider area around 
it also preserve some of the earliest churches of Syr. 
Christianity, some of which were expanded throughout 
the centuries and are still in use today. The well-pre- 
served main church of Dayr al-Za'faran dates back to the 
6th cent., while some of the rebuilding and refurbish- 
ment of the church of the Monastery of Mor Gabriel can 
be dated to the reign of the Byzantine emperor Anasta- 
sius (t. 491—518). Several other churches in this area go 
back to the eatly Islamic period, such as the church of 
Hah and the church of the Holy Cross, in the monastery 
of the same name (Dayr al-Salib). 

A special architectural feature in some of the earli- 
est churches is the bema. This is a raised platform, usual- 
ly horseshoe-shaped and with low walls, which is located 
in the middle of the nave and on which the liturgy of the 
Word was performed. The above-mentioned churches 
of Qirqbize, Qalbloze, and Resafa provide interesting 
examples, while detached pieces of the bema construc- 
tion have found their way to modern museums, such 
as the stone bema lectern of Bennawi, which is pres- 
ently shown in the garden of the National Museum of 
Damascus (Brock and Taylor, Hidden Pearl, vol. 2, 43). 
In recent years the bema has received considerable at- 
tention, both from liturgists and archeologists (Cassis, 
Loosley, Renhart, and Taft). 

Several other detached pieces of church decora- 
tion, chancel panels, or door lintels, exhibiting orna- 
mental motifs or iconographical themes, are found 
scattered all over the world. Two chancel panels in 
stone, uncovered at Rasm al-Qanafez (to the east of 
Salamiyya, Syria) and presently in the National Mu- 
seum of Damascus, show Daniel among the lions 
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and the three Magi approaching the Virgin with Child 
(Syrie, 358-59; Peña, 84). 

Floor mosaics as well often have left their original 
location. Most of the mosaics belonging to churches in 
Syria and Lebanon have conveniently been brought to- 
gether by P. Donceel-Voüte, with the ‘Adam mosaic’ in 
the Michaelion of Huatte (ca. 15 km. north-northeast 
of Apamea) as one of the highlights (Donceel-Voüte, 
105), to be compared with the royal Adam shown on a 
mosaic panel in the Museum of Hama, the latter with 
a Greek and Sytiac caption (ibid., 113; also in Brock 
and Taylor, Hidden Pearl, vol. 2, 41). More recently 
beautiful mosaics have been uncovered at Tall Bi‘, 
neat Raqqa /Kallinikos, in the church of a monastery 
that may have been the Monastery of Mar Zakkay, to 
which Yuhanon of Tella once belonged (Kalla, with fur- 
ther references). 

While by far the largest part of our evidence for the 
early period belongs to the W.-Syr. tradition (in particular 
Syr. Orth. and Melkite), there has been in recent years 
considerable and promising archeological activity in the 
geographical area of the Ch. of E. (Hauser; Kroger, 
with further references). The Christian monuments of 
Iraq (belonging to either the Ch. of E. or the Syr. Orth. 
tradition), a number of which go back to the first mil- 
lennium, have been surveyed by Fiey in his three-volume 
publication Assyrie chrétienne, while the same scholar de- 
voted a separate volume to Mosul (1959). Sites of par- 
ticular significance are the city of Tagrit (Harrak 2001), 
Dayro d-Mor Matay and Dayro d-Mor Behnam (nowadays 
Syr. Cath), with its exceptional 13th-cent. carvings on 
the main entrance door. There is also some evidence 
of building activity associated with the Ch. of E. in the 
Holy Land, in particular a hermitage near Jericho (Fiey 
1983, and Brock and Taylor, Hidden Pearl, vol. 2, 46) and 
possibly a monastic complex at Tel Masos, in the north- 
ern Negev (Fritz and Maiberger). 


3. Manuscript Illumination 


An excellent survey of illuminated mss. kept in West- 
ern and Middle-Eastern libraries, with detailed analysis, 
is available in Leroy 1964. The most significant set of 
early illuminations is found in the opening quire of the 
6th-cent. ms. that contains the Rabbula Gospels (named 
after the scribe of the Gospel text), with its richly deco- 
rated canon tables and its full-page illuminations. Of the 
same petiod, or possibly slightly later, is the so-called 
‘Syriac Bible from Paris’ (Paris, Bibl. Nat. Syr. 341), 
which contains mostly OT themes and figures (Sorries). 
'The art of ms. illumination came to full fruition in the 
11th to 13th cent.: along with biblical mss., such as the 
‘Buchanan Bible’ (ms. Cambridge, Univ. Libr. Oo.1.1,2; 
on which, see Hunt), there are a number of lectionat- 
ies, most of them belonging to the Syr. Orth. tradition. 
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Fig. 11. Mosaic with the female name of Symeonis. 
From a monastery at Tall Bi'a, near Raqqa‘, Syria. 
Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft, Grabung Tall Bi'a. 

Photo: Anwar ‘Abd al-Ghafour. 


The number of E.-Syr. illuminated mss. is very limited 
(for some 15th-cent. examples, see Leroy, 417-18 and 
393—403; Brock and Taylor, Hidden Pearl, vol. 2, 237—38). 
In the 16th cent. the tradition of ms. illumination was 
given new life among the Chaldeans (see c.g. ms. Borgia 
Syr. 169, Leroy, 404—8). For more recent studies, esp. on 
the Syr. Orth. mss. of the 11th—13th cent., see e.g. Dou- 
mato. It should also be noted that ms. illumination is 
not limited to the mss. of the mainstream ecclesiastical 
traditions, but is also found, e.g., in magic mss. (Balicka- 
Witakowska 2008). 


4. Wall Paintings 


Most of the late antique churches must have contained 
painting, either of a purely ornamental nature ot in- 
tended to provide instruction or to impart devotion. Re- 
mains of painting can be found on some of the ruins, 
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Fig. 13. Bronze incense burner from Tagrit, with scenes from the life of Jesus. In this image the baptism is depicted. 
Baghdad Iraqi Museum no. 11243/1. Courtesy of Amir Harrak. 
See A. Harrak, “The incense burner of Takrit An iconographical analysis’, ECA 3 (2006), 47—52. 


but no full Christian wall paintings from the first millen- 
nium have survived. The wall paintings in Syria and Leba- 
non deserve separate attention, with those of Dayr Mar 
Misa al-Habashi, Qara, and the Lebanese Qadisha Valley 
as unmistakable highlights. Most of these belong to the 
petiod between the 11th and 13th century. To the same 
period in all likelihood belongs a newly discovered wall 
painting in the church of Mar Gewargis in Qaraqosh, 
neat Mosul, representing the Baptism of Jesus (Snelders 
2007). 'The art of wall painting continued well into the 
modern area. Interesting 18th-cent. examples are found 
in the Syr. Otth. church of Sergius and Bacchus in Sadad, 
ca. 100 km. north east of Damascus (Brock and Taylot, 
Hidden Pearl, vol. 2, 147—50). 


In addition to the heartlands of Syr. Christianity, 
wall paintings reflecting Syriac Christianity may be found 
in Dayr al-Suryan in Egypt, which from the early 9th cent. 
onwards had a mixed Coptic and Syriac monastic popula- 
tion. While the earliest paintings in the main Church of 
the monastery predate the arrival of Syr. monks, some 
of the later paintings must reflect the interests and taste 
of the Syr. monks. This may be the case for the probably 
10th-cent. painting of the Three Patriarchs (Innemée 
1998), and even more so for the very fragmentarily 
preserved paintings of Emperor Constantine and King 
Abgar (holding the mandjlion), both of which are accom- 
panied by Syriac inscriptions and may also belong to the 
10th cent. (Innemée and Van Rompay). Fully preserved 
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paintings in three half-domes of the church, with Syriac 
inscriptions, belong to the early 13th cent. (Leroy 1982). 


5. Liturgical Vessels and Accessories 


A large number of 5th- or 6th-cent. liturgical objects 
from Syria have been uncovered in the course of the 
20th cent., in the area south-west of Aleppo (Mundell 
Mango). In some cases inscriptions provide information 
on the date and on the church to which the objects be- 
longed: Kaper Koraon (the exact location of which is 
uncertain) and Beth Misona (three chalices and a paten, 
now in the Cleveland Museum of Art). While the link 
with Syriac Christianity seems to be obvious, the inscrip- 
tions are in Greek, not in Syriac. A rare Syriac inscribed 
silver dish from the 6th cent., in the collection of the 
Hermitage Museum, St. Petersburg, has been made 
popular among Syr. scholars by R. Murray's Symbols of 
Church and Kingdom (1975 and 2004). It represents the 
Ascension, the women at the tomb, and the Crucifixion, 
along with soldiers, Peter and the cock, and Daniel in 
the lions’ den. 

To a slightly later period, perhaps 8th or 9th cent., 
belongs a very well preserved bronze incense burn- 
er uncovered in Takrit (now in the National Museum 
of Baghdad); it has nine scenes from the life of Jesus 
(Harrak 2006), but no inscriptions. 

From the early 13th-cent. a bronze liturgical fan is 
preserved (marmba ot marwabta, “flabellum’), now housed 
in the Belgian Museum of Mariemont. The Syr. inscrip- 
tion reports that it was made in 1202/3 for Dayr al- 
Suryan in Egypt; it may have been produced in a work- 
shop in the Mosul area (Snelders and Immerzeel). ‘To 
the same period belongs the church treasure of Resafa, 
which includes a skillfully decorated silver chalice and a 
paten, both bearing inscriptions in Syriac (even though 
the objects may have been of Western origin or inspira- 
tion). The paten was a gift to the church of St. Sergius at 
Resafa by Hasnon of Edessa. These objects had prob- 
ably been buried in order to be saved from the Mongol 
invasions of 1259/60 (Ulbert; Brock and Taylor, Hidden 
Pearl, vol. 2, 212). 


6. Liturgical Vestments 


While some information on liturgical vestments may be 
extracted from literary sources and from depictions in 
ms. illuminations and wall paintings, a rare piece, pres- 
ently housed in the New York Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, has recently been studied: a bishop's stole (ba- 
trashil), bearing inscriptions in Syriac and Arabic. It was 
made for Bp. Athanasius Abraham Yaghmur of Nabk in 
1534-35 (Ball). 


7. Syr. Christian Art in the 21st Century 


While the precious remains of ancient Syr. Christian art 
and architecture nowadays ate receiving more attention 
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Fig. 14. Liturgical fan, made for Dayr al-Suryan (Egypt) 
and containing a Syriac inscription dated 1202/3. 
Courtesy of the Musée Royal de Mariemont 
(Morlanwelz, Belgium). 

See B. Snelders, Identity and Christian-Muslim interaction. 
Medieval art of the Syrian Orthodox from the Mosul area 
(OLA 198; 2010), 105-50. 


from Syr. scholars and Syr. Christians alike, Syr. Chris- 
tians at the same time are creating their own art forms, 
often inspired by the treasures of the past, to which they 
add new layers of interpretation and meaning according 
to their present-day situation. Churches are being reno- 
vated or new churches are being built in the Middle East, 
in India, and in the worldwide Diaspora. In many of 
these churches the ancient art of wall painting is brought 
to new life, while present-day liturgical publications of- 
ten reflect the illuminated manuscripts of the past (for 
the Maronite tradition, see e.g. Badwi). 

See Fig, 1, 9-15, 62, 63, 64, 65, 71c, 77c, 80, 86, 88c, 
101, 104c, 112, 115, and 116-118. 
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Fig. 15. Modern Syr. Cath. Church in Zaydal, near Hims, 
Syria. The church is decorated with wall paintings 
by the Maronite artist and scholar Abdo Badwi, 
who draws much of his inspiration from earlier 
Syr. Christian art. Photo: Lucas Van Rompay. 
See also Fig. 86. 
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the Vatican Library, a post he held until his death. It was 
on the basis of the Syriac mss., in large part from Dayr 
al-Suryan, that he compiled his monumental Bzblotheca 
Orientalis Clementino-Vaticana, in four volumes (1719-28; 
repr. 1975, with ‘Postface’ by J.-M. Sauget; and 2002). 
This was effectively the first European history of Syriac 
literature, and it remains an important resource even 
today, thanks to the many extensive excerpts of Syriac 
texts. The volumes are arranged as follows: I, Orthodox 
(i.e. Chalcedonian) authors; II, Syrian Orthodox writers; 
III.1, literature of the Church of the East, and III.2, his- 
tory of the Church of the East. (III.1, 3-362 contains 
an annotated edition of the verse catalogue of Syriac 
authors by 'Abdisho). The three-volume Catalogue 
of the Hebrew and Syriac mss. in the Vatican Library 
was also compiled by him in conjunction with Stepha- 
nus Evodius (1756-9; the Syriac mss. are described in 
vols. 2—3). He was also the editor of the three volumes 
of Greek texts attributed to Ephrem (1732, 1743, 1746; 
the three Syriac volumes were edited by P. Mubarak/ 
Benedictus). A list of his extensive published literary 
output was drawn up by A. Mai, in Scriptorum Veterum 
Nova Collectio 111.2 (1828), 165—68; this includes the many 
works left unpublished, or unfinished at his death (he 
had planned several further volumes of the Bibliotheca 
Orientalis; some of these were published posthumously 
(e.g. his monograph on the Patriarchs of Antioch, 1881), 
while others perished in a fire several months after his 
death. Ms. Vat. Syr. 389 is an autograph Syriac grammar 
(1707). He also played a central role in the Synod of 
Mount Lebanon (1736). 


N. Gemayel, Les échanges culturels entre les Maronites et l'Europe, 
vol. 1 (1984), 420-34, 489—504. 

G. Levi Della Vida, ‘Assemani, G.S. Dizionario biografico degli 
Italiani 4 (1962), 437-40. 

P. Raphael, Le rôle du College Maronite Romain dans l'Orientalisme 
aux XVIF et XVIII siècles (1950), 123-136. (includes 
portrait and list of his works) 

K. Rizk, in Encyclopédie Maronite, vol. 1 (1992), 440-4. 


S. P. Brock 


Assemani, Stephanus Evodius (1711-1782) 
[Maron.| 


Titular bp. of Apamea, Scriptor in the Vatican Li- 
brary, Rome; nephew of J. S. Assemani, and cousin of 
J. A. Assemani. Among his numerous works the most 
important is the two-volume Acta Sanctorum Martyrum 
orientalium et occidentalium (1748; FT by F. Lagrange, 
1852). Besides assisting his uncle in the catalogue of the 
Vatican mss. he was also the compiler of a number of 
other catalogues of oriental mss. (notably that of the 
Medicean-Laurentian Library in Florence, 1742); he was 
also responsible for the third Syriac volume (1743) of 
the six-volume edition of Ephrem. 
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G. Levi Della Vida, ‘Assemani, S. E, in Dizionario biografico degli 
Italiani, vol. 4 (1962), 441—2. 

K. Rizk, 'Assémani, Etienne-Evode’, in Encyclopédie Maronite, 
vol. 1 (1992), 437-39. 

E. Tisserant, ‘Notes pour servir à la biographie d'Étienne- 
Évode Assémani', OC 29 (1932), 264—76. 


S. P. Brock 


Assfalg, Julius (1919-2001) 


Scholar of the Christian East, professor at the Uni- 
versity of Munich. Assfalg was born in Hohenaschau, 
Bavaria, on 6 Nov. 1919 and studied philosophy, theo- 
logy, and Near-Eastern languages (Hebrew, Arabic, and 
Syriac) in Freising and Eichstätt. He served in the Ger- 
man army during World War II and became a prisoner 
of war in France. In 1946, he continued his studies at 
the University of Munich, where he specialized in the 
field of Eastern Christian studies, in particular under 
the guidance of W. Hengstenberg (philology of the 
Christian East) and A. Spitaler (Semitic languages). He 
earned his doctoral degree in 1950 with a dissertation 
on “The Order of the Priesthood’, an Arabic liturgical 
manual of the Coptic Church, and his ‘Habilitation’ 
in 1961 with an edition of the Old Georgian text of 
the Minor Prophets. Well-versed in all the languages 
of the Christian East, he taught at the University of 
Munich from 1963 and continued to do so, even after 
his official retirement in 1985. He died on 12 Jan. 2001 
in Munich. 

Among his Syriac publications, the catalogue of 
Syriac mss. in Germany (1963) should be singled out. 
Together with P. Krüger he co-edited the K/ezzes Wörter- 
buch des Christlichen Orients (1975), which was subsequent- 
ly translated (with minor updates) into French (1991) 
and Polish (1998). His name is also closely associated 
with the journal Oriens Christianus, of which he was co- 
editor from 1965 until his death. For his 70th birthday, 
a Festschrift was presented to him (1979), which includes 
several contributions in the field of Syriac. 


J. Assfalg, Syrische Handschriften. Syrische, Karsunische, Christlich- 
Palästinische, Neusyrische und Mandäische Handschriften 
(Verzeichnis der orientalischen Handschriften in 
Deutschland 5; 1963). 

J. Assfalg and P. Krüger (ed.), Kleines Wörterbuch des Christlichen 
Orients (1975). 

H. Kaufhold, ‘In Memoriam: Prof. Julius Assfalg (1919-20017, 
Hugoye 4.1 (2001). 

idem, Nachruf auf Professor Dr. Julius ABfalg. Anhang: 
Julius AßBfalg’s Rolle bei der Identifizierung des in Speyer 
gefundenen Blattes des Codex Argenteus’, OC 85 (2001), 
1-22. 

R. Schultz and M. Görg (ed.), Lingua Restituta Orientalis. Festgabe 
fir Julius Assfalg (Ägypten und Altes Testament 20; 1990). 
(includes bibliography from 1954 to 1990) 
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Assytian Church of the East see Church 
of the East. 


Assyrian Orphanage and School Association 
of America see Taw Mim Simkath 


Assyrians 


In pre-modern sources, Assyrians (4/ordye) were in- 
habitants of the area or ecclesiastical province of Ator, 
around Mosul. In modern times, however, the name has 
taken on two expanded senses: to denote 1. the whole 
ethnic group historically represented by the Ch. of E; 
and sometimes 2. the supposed ethnic group represent- 
ed by all the Syriac churches. 

1. In medieval sources there are isolated referenc- 
es that connect Syr. Christians with the ancient Assyt- 
ians, but this identification was not developed until the 
19th cent. A. H. Layard identified the Christians he met as 
descendants of the ancient Assyrians whose buildings he 
was excavating (Nineveh and its Remains, vol. 2 [1848], 237). 
Since the area around Mosul had been called ‘Assyria’ 
from ancient times, this identification was not unnatural. 
It was a further development, howevet, when Anglicans 
(probably first G. P. Badger), seeking to avoid the word 
‘Nestorian’, began to use the name ‘Assyrian Christians’ 
for the whole Church of the East. This usage was made 
official by the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Mission to the 
Assyrian Christians (1886) — although the missionaries 
did not use the word once they were in the field. The 
general adoption of ‘Assyrian’ and the Assyrian ethnol- 
ogy by the people themselves came after 1900 under the 
influence of nationalist writers like Freydon Atoraya. It 
was further encouraged when the founding of the pres- 
ent state of Syria made it more urgent to find an ethnic 
name other than ‘Syrian’. A popular etymology had it that 
Suraya (a variant of Suryaya, Syrian’) was a corruption 
of Asurayd (even though correctly ‘Assyrian’ is Azoraya). 
Whatever its background, the name ‘Assyrian’ has proved 
convenient and is now generally used even by those who 
do not accept the connection with ancient Assyria. The 
Church of the East, although it has not especially pro- 
moted this connection, is officially styled ‘Church of the 
East of the Assyrians’ or ‘Assyrian Church of the East’. 
Among Chaldean Catholics, ‘Assyrian’ has had to com- 
pete with ‘Chaldean’ as the preferred ethnic name. Some 
have adopted ‘Assyro-Chaldean’ as a compromise. 

2. The name ‘Assyrian’ was already in use in some 
W.-Syr. circles before World War I. It was popularized 
in the USA by writers like Na^üm Faq, and D. B. Perley 
who insisted that the different Syriac churches, eastern 
and western, were accidental divisions within a single na- 
tion. (From this period dates the adoption of ‘Assyrian’ 
into the names of some American Syt. Orth. parishes, 
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who retain it today although without the accompanying 
nationalist agenda.) The Syr. Orth. hierarchy has gener- 
ally opposed the name ‘Assyrian’, and writers within the 
Church emphasize its Aramean heritage over against any 
alleged Assyrian one. 


J-M. Fiey, “Assyriens” ou “Araméens””, OS 10 (1965), 141— 
160. 


W.P. Heinrichs, “The modern Assyrians — name and nation’, 
in Semitica: Serta philologica Constantino Tsereteli dicata, ed. 
R. Contini (1993), 99-114. 
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Athanasios I Gamolo (d. 631) [Syr. Orth.] 


Long-serving Patr. of the Syr. Orth. Church in the late 
6th and early 7th cent. His consecration is commonly 
dated to 594 or 595, but there is confusion in the sources 
as to the exact date: medieval and modern authors have 
also suggested 587, 597, and 603 as possibilities. All 
sources agree that Athanasios died in 631 and one gives 
28 July as the precise day (Chronica Minora, vol. 2, ed. 
E. W. Brooks, p. 144). 

Athanasios was ordained Patr. against his will. Af- 
terwards, his bishops agreed to allow him to return to 
his monastery for a year to complete the task which 
had been assigned him there: tending camels. When the 
bishops came to collect Athanasios a year later, they 
found him working in a mud pit, helping to patch up a 
camel stable. This association with camels earned him 
the epithet Gazzolo ‘Camel Driver? 

Athanasios’s patriarchate spanned a tumultuous pe- 
riod in the history of the Near East: the Byzantine-Persian 
wars of the early 7th cent. Most of Athanasios’s actions 
recorded in historical sources relate to his confronting 
the implications for the church of changing political 
orders; in the course of his service he dealt either direct- 
ly or indirectly with both Byzantine and Persian rulers. 

Athanasios is credited with reorganizing the 
structure of the Syr. Orth. Church in the Persian Em- 
pire. He appointed bishops there and gave Dayro 
d-Mor Matay primacy over all other monasteries in the 
Persian Empire. 

In perhaps 629-30, Athanasios, along with twelve 
bishops, met with the Emperor Heraclius for twelve days 
in Mabbug and held theological discussions. When they 
ultimately refused to accept the Council of Chalcedon, 
Heraclius became enraged and unleashed a persecution 
on Miaphysites throughout the Empire. 

In either 610 or 616, Athanasios and Anastasius, 
the Miaphysite Patr. of Alexandria, ended the Tritheist 
Schism which had divided the two churches since the 
late 6th-cent. dispute between Damian and Peter of Kal- 
linikos. 

The ‘Conflict of Severus’ (PO 4 and PO 49.4), 
which exists in Coptic fragments as well as in Arabic 


Athanasios II of Balad 


and Ethiopic, is the only stand-alone work of Athana- 
sios which survives. His other extant works are all to 
be found embedded in the Chronicle of Michael Rabo. 
They include: a letter of Athanasios to Quryaqos of 
Amid (vol. 2, 381—94; vol. 4, 392-9); the synodicon es- 
tablished by Athanasios and Anastasios, Patr. of Alex- 
andria, ending the Tritheist schism (vol 2, 381—935; 
vol. 4, 392—9); an encyclical of Athanasios to the bps. 
of the East (vol. 2, 394—9; vol. 4, 400-2); a libellus of 
Athanasios to Heraclius (vol. 2, 405—8; vol. 4, 404—8); 
and a letter to the Monks of Mor Matay (vol. 2, 414—7; 
vol. 4, 411-3). 

After his death in 631, Athanasios was succeeded as 
Patr. by his synkellos, Yuhanon of the Sedre. 


Abbeloos and Lamy, Gregorij Barbebraei chronicon. ecclesiasticum, 
vol. 1, cols. 262—75. 

Chabot, Chronique de Michel le Syrien, vol. 2/4, 379—81/389—92; 
375—7/387—9; 399/402; 401-3/403-4; 411-4/408-10; 
419/14. 

B. Flusin, 'Église monophysite et église chalcédonienne en Syrie 
à l'arrivée des Arabes’, in Cristianita d'Occidente e Cristianità 
d'Oriente (Secoli V/I-XI), vol. 1 (2004), 667—705. 

E. J. Goodspeed and W. E. Crum, The Conflict of Severus, patriarch 
of Antioch, by Athanasius (PO 4.6; 1909). (Ethiopic and 
Coptic with ET) 

A. Scher, Histoire nestorienne inédite (Chronique de Séert), part 2 
(PO 13; 1919), 542-5, 634. 

Y. N. Youssef, The Arabic Life of Severus of Antioch attributed to 
Athanasius of Antioch (PO 49.4; 2004) (Arabic with ET). 


J. Tannous 





Athanasios II of Balad (d. 687) [Syr. Orth.] 


Translator, scholar, Patr. (684—87). Athanasios studied 
under Severos Sebokht in the Monastery of Qenneshre 
and later was a monk at the Monastery of Beth Malka. 
After being ordained he served in Nisibis. In 684, the 
Synod of Resh'ayna made Athanasios Patr. Bar “Ebroyo, 
Michael Rabo, the Chronicle of Zuqnin, the Chronicle 
of 846, and the Chronicle of 819 speak only briefly of 
his patriarchate. A single work by Athanasios from this 
time survives, a letter written against Christians who at- 
tend pagan feasts and eat the meat of pagan sactifices. 
A latet scribe added an incipit claiming that the letter 
refers to the sacrifices of Hagarenes. Athanasios died 
in September of 687 and was succeeded by Yulyanos 
Rumoyo. 

Throughout his life Athanasios was an avid transla- 
tot of Greek philosophical works and patristic authors. 
Several of his translations still survive. These include a 
translation of Porphyry's Isagoge that Athanasios com- 
pleted in 645 (ms. Vat. Syr. 158), the translation of an 
anonymous Greek introduction to logic (ms. London, 
Brit. Libr. Add. 14,660, ed. Furlani), and selected letters 
of Severus of Antioch that Athanasios translated in 669 
at the request of Matthew the Bp. of Aleppo and Daniel 
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the Bp. of Edessa (ms. London, Brit. Libr. Add. 12,181; 
ed. Brooks 1902). Although none are fully extant, Atha- 
nasios also wrote commentaries; an excerpt from his 
scholia on Gregory of Nazianzus is found in ms. London, 
Brit. Libr. Add. 14,725 and Michael Rabo refers to Atha- 
nasios as an interpreter of the scriptures. 


Baumstark, Literatur, 256-7. 

G. Furlani, “Una introduzzione alla Logica Aristotelica di 
Atanasio di Balad’, Reale Accademia dei Lincei, Rendiconti, 
Ser. 5A, vol. 25, (1916), 717-78. 

A. de Halleux, ‘Les commentaries syriaques des discours de 
Grégoire de Nazianze’, LM 98 (1985), 103-47. 

Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 147-9. 

F Nau, ‘Littérature canonique syriaque inédite’, ROC 14 (1909), 
128-30. (Syr. with FT of Athanasios's letter concerning 
pagan sacrifices) 

O. J. Schrier, ‘Chronological problems concerning the lives 
of Severus bar Mašqā, Athanasius of Balad, Julianus 
Romaya, Yohannan, Saba, George of the Arabs and 
Jacob of Edessa’, OC 75 (1991), 62—90. 

H.G.B. Teule, ‘Athanasius of Balad’, in Christian-Muslim 
relations, ed. Thomas and Roggema, 157-9. 

A. Vööbus, Syrische Kanonessamlungen, vol. 1 (CSCO 307; 1970), 
200-2. 
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Athanasios Aslan (d. 1741) [Syr. Orth.] 


Scribe, minor author, and translator. He was born in 
Amid to ‘Abd al-Nür and Natzkhan. Two of his broth- 
ers, Thoma and Yawseph, became priests. Athanasios 
became a monk at Dayr al-Za'fatàn ca. 1697 and was or- 
dained priest before 1705. After he studied under Maph. 
Shem‘un II, Athanasios was consecrated in 1707 as as- 
sisting bp. for the patriarchate (in other accounts bp. of 
Aleppo) and was given the honorific name Athanasios. 
In 1714, he was appointed bp. of Amid. Athanasios died 
in 1741; it is said that healing miracles took place on his 
tomb. He was a skilful scribe. 

Athanasios translated into Arabic a number of 
works including Awsoye, Mushe bar Kipho’s ‘Expositions 
of the Sacraments’, and two of Shem‘un II's books, one 
on theology and the other on the sacraments. He com- 
posed a few sermons in Arabic. 


A. Barsaum, PatMag]er 5 (1938), 142-3. 
G. A. Kiraz 


Athanasius of Alexandria (ca. 296—373) 


Bp. of Alexandria and Greek author. He became bp. of 
Alexandria in 328, but spent much of his life in exile due 
to his vigorous opposition to Arianism. Many of his nu- 
merous writings (in Greek) were translated into Syriac, 
and some of these survive in several recensions. Most 
of Athanasius’s works in Syriac are only known from 
early Syr. Orth. or Melkite mss. (in some cases there have 
been some dogmatic alterations). Timotheos I, however, 
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in his Letters knew of several works, and the Letter to 
Epictetus is quoted in both E.- and W.-Syr. dogmatic flo- 
rilegia. The only work transmitted in a large number of 
mss. is the Life of Antony, which was later incorporated 
into 'Enanisho"s ‘Paradise of the Fathers’. The following 
are the most important translations which have so far 
been edited: 

1. ‘On the Incarnation’ (CPG 2091), ed. with ET, 
R. W. Thomson, Azbanasiana Syriaca, vol. 1 (CSCO 257-8; 
1965). 'This represents the short recension of the Greek 
text. 

2. ‘Life of Antony (CPG 2101), ed. with FT, 
R. Draguet (CSCO 417-8; 1980); earlier editions by 
P. Bedjan in Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum, vol. 5, and 
E.A.W. Budge in Paradise of the Fathers (1904). Dra- 
guets view that the very free translation represents 
a lost earlier form of the Greek text is now discounted. 

3. ‘Exposition of the Psalms’ (CPG 2140), ed. with 
ET, Thomson, A¢hanasiana Syriaca, vol. 4 (CSCO 386-7; 
1977). There is both a full and an abbreviated form. 

4. ‘On Virginity’ (CPG 2145), ed. with FT, J. Lebon 
in LM 40 (1927), 205-48; ET in Brakke 1995, 303-9. 
This is only known in Syriac and Armenian. 

5. Homily on Matt. 12:32 (CPG 2096), ed. with ET, 
Thomson, Athanasiana Syriaca, vol. 2. 

6. Letters: 

a. Festal Letters (CPG 2102), ed. W. Cureton 
(1848; FT of the Syriac index in A. Martin and 
M. Albert, in SC 317 (1985). IT and study in A. Camplani, 
Atanasio di Alessandria, Lettere Festali; Anonimo, Indice delle 
Lettere Festale (2003). The Syriac translation is particularly 
important since most of the Greck originals is lost. 

b. The following letters have been edited, with ET, 
by Thomson: in Azhanasiana Syriaca, vol. 1: to Epictetus 
(CPG 2095); in Athanasiana Syriaca, vol. 2: to Adelphius 
(CPG 2098), (Serapion [CPG 2096]), the Africans (CPG 
2133), the Antiochenes (CPG 2134), Maximus (CPG 
2100); in Athanasiana Syriaca, vol. 3: to Jovian (CPG 
2253). The Letter to Epictetus was also published by 
P. Bedjan, Nestorius, Le livre d'Héraclide (1910), 577-96. 

c. To the Virgins (CPG 2146), ed. with PT, J. Le- 
bon, in LM 41 (1928), 169-216. This is only found in 
Syriac. Unpublished Syriac translations include Against 
the Arians (CPG 2093), in ms. Damascus Patr. 12/24 
(beginning and end lost; see S. P. Brock, in LM 86 [1973], 
437—42). 

A number of writings claiming to be by Atha- 
nasius were put out under his name by Apollinarians; 
some of these were translated into Syriac and have been 
published: On the Incarnation of God the Word (CPG 
3365), ed. with ET, Thomson, Arhanasiana Syriaca, vol. 3; 
That Christ is one (CPG 3737), ed. with ET, Thomson, 
Althanasiana Syriaca, vol. 3. (These were also edited earlier 
by J. Flemming and H. Lietzmann, 1904). 
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Other texts wrongly ascribed in Syriac to Athana- 
sius ate: 

1. ‘On the Cross and the Passion’ (CPG 2247), ed. 
with ET, Thomson, Athanasiana Syriaca, vol. 3. 

2. ‘Against Apollinarius P (CPG 2231), ed. with ET, 
Thomson, Adbanasiana Syriaca, vol. 3. Three recensions 
are known. 

3. ‘On the Incarnation against the Arians’ (CPG 
2806), ed. with ET, Thomson, Athanasiana Syriaca, vol. 3. 
'This is now attributed to Marcellus of Ancyra. 

4. Another treatise on Virginity, ed. with ET, 
D. Brakke (CSCO 592-3; 2002). 

5. A baptismal address, ed. with ET, S.P. Brock in 
OC 61 (1977), 92-102. 

6. An Anaphora, ed. A. Baumstark, in OC 2 (1902), 
90—129. 

There is a Syriac biography of Athanasius com- 
piled from Theodoret and other Greek sources (edition 
by M. Hollerich in preparation); this was a source for 
Bathadbshabba's notice on Athanasius in his Ecclesiasti- 
cal History. 


CPG 2090-2309. 

D. Brakke, “The Greek and Syriac versions of the Life of 
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E Takeda, ‘Monastic theology of the Syriac version of the Life 
of Antony’, SzParr, vol. 35 (2001), 148-57. 

R.W. Thomson, ‘Some remarks on the Syriac version of 
Athanasius de Incarnatione’, LM 77 (1964), 17—28. 

P. van Nuffelen, ‘Les lettres festales d’Athanase d’Alexandrie: 
les “erreurs” chronologiques de l'Index syriaque’, Revue 
des études angustiniennes 47 (2001), 85—95. 
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Audo, Toma Toma Odo (1855-1918) [Chald.] 


Bp., lexicographer, and translator into Syriac. He was 
born in Alqosh of Qasha Hirmiz bar Michael who was 
the brother of Patr. Yawsep Audo. Audo's brother Israel 
Audo became the bp. of Mardin. After completing his el- 
ementary studies in Alqosh, his uncle the patr. took him 
to Rome where Audo joined the college of Congregatio 
de Propaganda Fide from 1869 to 1880. He was ordained 
a priest in 1880 and returned to Mosul where he served 
undet his uncle's successor Patr. Eliya 'Abü al-Yünan. He 
later served as pattiarchal vicar to Aleppo in 1882 for four 
years, after which he returned to Mosul to take charge of 
the Seminary of St. John. He was consecrated bp. of Urmia 
and Salamas in 1892, and participated in the Synod that 
elected Patr. ‘Abdisho’ Khayyat in 1894. During the per- 
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secutions that occurred during World War I, he protected 
and provided shelter to many refugees, only to become a 
victim himself when he was assassinated, along with other 
priests and parishioners, on 27 July 1918. 

Audo produced a Syriac-Syriac lexicon en- 
titled Jua d-lesana suryaya / Dictionnaire de la langue 
chaldéenne (2 vols; Mosul, 1897-1901); a grammar 
of Swadaya (ie. colloquial) Neo-Aramaic entitled 
Gramatiqi d-leisina swadaya | Grammaire de la langue 
chaldéenne moderne. Dialecte d-Ourmiah (Urmia, 1905; 
2nd ed. 1911); and a liturgy for the feast of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, published by Bedjan in Breviarium Chal- 
daicum, vol.3 (Paris, 1886-7). He translated the follow- 
ing works from Latin into Syriac: P. Scavini's Theologia 
moralis ad gentem S. Alphonsi M. de Ligorio (2 vols.; Urmia, 
1899, 1900); Catechismus Romanus ex decreto Concilii Triden- 
tini (The Catechism of the Council of Trent) (Mosul, 
1889); Nieremberg's La Balance du Temps (Mosul, date 
unknown); and Louis Togni’s Instructio pro sacris Ecclesiae 
ministris (French title Instruction pour les ministres de L’Eglise; 
Mosul, 1895). He also translated from Arabic into Syriac 
the fables of Kalila and Dimna (French title Ka//a et Dim- 
na fables indiennes, Mosul, 1895). He also revised a transla- 
tion into Syriac, made by the Chald. monk Damyanos of 
Alqosh (d. 1858), of an Arabic version of Paolo Segneri’s 
Manuale Sacerdotum (Mosul, 1882; 2nd ed. 1893). 
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G. Oussani, “The Modern Chaldeans and Nestorians, and the 
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D. Taylor, Bibliography of Syriac Printed Lexica (forthcoming). 
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Awgen, Mar (fl. 4th — early 5th cent.) 


Mar Awgen is the traditional founder of monasticism 
in Mesopotamia. The two primary sources for his life 
are an anonymous ‘Life of Mar Awgen' and a brief ac- 
count preserved in the ‘Book of Chastity’, composed 
by Isho'dnah of Basta (9th cent.). He receives an earlier 
mention in Dadisho' Qatraya, in the 7th cent. Mar Awgen 
was an Egyptian, born in the time of Constantine. He 
worked for twenty-five years as a pearl diver, but then left 
this occupation to join the nascent monastic movement, 
and he became a disciple of Pachomius, the famous 
Egyptian monastic leader. After spending some time in 
the monastery of Pachomius, Mar Awgen travelled to 
Nisibis and founded a monastery on nearby Mt. Izla. His 
seventy disciples who followed him from Egypt were 
the reputed founders of other monasteties in various 
parts of Mesopotamia and other Syriac-speaking lands. 
Mar Awgen himself is said to have performed numerous 
miracles in the presence of Shapur, the King of Persia. 
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It has also been reported that his remains and those of 
certain of his disciples were brought to the Monastery 
of Mar Hananya (Dayr al-Zafaran). Mar Awgen is held 
in the highest esteem in all the eastern churches with 
Syriac roots. 

Scholars have now shown that this traditional ac- 
count does not have a firm historical foundation and has 
served primarily to obfuscate the native origins of Syro- 
Mesopotamian monasticism in favor of reputed Egypt- 
ian origins. These accounts of Mar Awgen have been 
shown to be of late origin, anachronistic, and extremely 
divergent on important details, e.g. the number of his 
disciples ranges from eighteen to seventy, and a number 
of monks named in these accounts actually lived as late 
as the 7th and even 10th cent. Attempts to connect Mar 
Awgen to the Aones mentioned in Sozomen's Ecclesias- 
tical History (VI.33) have failed, and it is even possible, 
as some scholats have surmised, that there was, in fact, 
no such historical person as Mar Awgen. 
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Aydin, Nu'man (1908-2001) [Syr. Orth.] 

He was born in Kfarze in Tur ‘Abdin. During the Sayfo 
massacres of 1915, his family took refuge in Aynwardo. 
He studied Syriac under Dolabani, was ordained a dea- 
con in 1933, and a priest by Dolabani in 1952. He was 
appointed a Patriarchal Vicar of Tur 'Abdin from 1973 
to 1980. In 1987 he immigrated to the USA and settled 
in NJ. He was a masterful scribe. 

He was the author of: 1. Homilies for Sundays and 
feast days (ms.). 2. An anthology of poems (partly pub- 
lished in various magazines). 3. On the troubles of Tur 
"Abdin from 1914 to 1987 (parts were published in Bahro 
Suryoyo). 4. On the massacres of Tur ‘Abdin and the per- 
secution of the Turkish government from 1941 to 1942 
(parts in Bahro Suryoyo). 5. A history of the Patriarchs 
and Maphrians of recent times (probably those not 
covered by Dolabani) (ms). 6. Church hymnals (ms.). 
7. A commentary on the sacraments (ms.). 8. The acts 
of St. Zaza'el (ms). 9. A history of Midyat, Kfarze, 
"Aynwardo, and other villages (ms.). 10. Biographies of 
the bishops of Tur 'Abdin from 1914 to 1985 (ms.). 
11. The destruction of the fourteen monasteries of 
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Tur ‘Abdin from 1914 to 1987 under the title Gedsche 
w-shabte d’Turabdin (Glane, 1997), the content of which 
may be related to, and may include material from, 3 and 
4 above. 


Abüna, Adab, 575-6. 
Macuch, Geschichte, 469. 
Munüfar Barsüm, Adwa , 118-21. 
G. A. Kiraz 


Ayyub, Barsoum (1932-1998) 


He was born to Yousif Daoud Ayyub and Latifa Elias 
Numan in Mosul and given the baptismal name Simon. 
He joined St. Ephrem seminary from 1946 until 1953. 
He taught in Dirbasiyyeh and became a principal of the 
school there for two years, then he taught in Aleppo. He 
was ordained a deacon in 1957 in Mosul, and then a priest 
for Aleppo in 1958 and a chorepiscopos in 1968, both or- 
dinations by Dionesios Jirjis Behnam. He became a patri- 
archal vicar of the Aleppo diocese from 1977 to 1979. He 
taught Syriac at the University of Aleppo in 1970 and 1975. 

He composed a collection of poems entitled Zab- 
rire (Glane, 1985), and a poem entitled Mswhto d-hubo 
rubonoyo (Aleppo, 1997). He also translated into Syriac 
Gibran Khalil Gibran’s a-Mawakib, which remains un- 
published. In addition, he authored a Syriac grammar in 
Arabic (Aleppo, 1972). 
Abüna, Adab, 580-1. 
Macuch, Geschichte, 464. 
Munüfar Barsüm, Adwa , 175-7. 
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Babai the Great (ca. 551—628) [Ch. of E.] 


Theologian and monastic author. The main sources for 
Babai’s life are Isho dnah’s ‘Book of Chastity’ (chap. 39), 
Toma of Marga’s ‘Book of Superiors’ (L ch. 27 and 
29), and the Chronicle of Siirt (chap. 84). Born in Beth 
‘Aynatha (in Beth Zabdai), he studied at the School of 
Nisibis under Abraham of Beth Rabban. He subsequently 
became a monk of the ‘Great Monastery’, founded in 
571 by Abraham of Kashkar (d. 588). Later, he moved 
to Beth Zabdai to found his own monastery there, but 
in 604 he returned to the Great Monastery, where he 
had been appointed Abbot, in succession to Dadisho’. 
During the interregnum (609-28) following the death of 
the Cath. Grigor, the Ch. of E. was administered jointly 
by the Archdeacon and Babai, the latter having the title 
‘Visitor of the monasteries’. He died shortly after the 
death of Khusrau II (628), who had not allowed the ap- 
pointment of a successor to Grigor. 

Babai’s writings cover four main topics: 

1. Christology. His “Book of the Union, on the di- 
vinity and humanity (of Christ) and on the prosopon 
of the union’, remains a fundamental statement of the 
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Christology of the Church to this day. It is composed in 
seven books, of which the seventh may originally have 
belonged to another work. The ‘Book of the Union’ was 
edited (with LT) by A. Vaschalde (CSCO 79-80; 1915); 
there is an unpublished ET by M. Birnie. In the same vol- 
ume of the CSCO there is also a short treatise ‘Against 
those who say “Just as the body and soul are one gnoma, 
so too God the Word and the Man are one gnoma ’. 
An excerpt arguing that ‘two natures’ (in the incarnate 
Christ) implies ‘two gnome’ features in a late collection of 
Christological texts (ed. with ET by L. Abramowski and 
A. Goodman, Nestorian Christological Texts [1972], vol. 1, 
207-9 [Syr.], vol. 2, 123-5 [ET]. 

2. Monastic topics. Of great significance, for its 
learning as well as for its length, is his Commentary on 
Evagtius of Pontus’s “Gnostic Chapters’ (ed. with GT by 
Frankenberg, 1912). Babai also wrote a Commentary 
on Mark the Monk’s ‘Spiritual Law’ (unpublished; study 
by G. Krüger, in OC 44 [1960], 46-74). A collection of 
short ‘Useful Counsels on the Ascetic Life’ are also un- 
published, but there is an ET by G. Chediath, Babai the 
Great. Some Useful Counsels on the Ascetic Life Moran Etho 
15; 2001). Babai wrote a set of Rules for monks, pre- 
served only in Arabic translation (ed. with ET, A. Vöö- 
bus, Syriac and Arabic Documents regarding Legislation relative 
to Syrian Asceticism [1960], 176-84). 

3. Hagiography. In his Life of Gewargis (ed. P. Be- 
djan, Histoire de Mar Jabalaha, de trois autres patriarches, d'un 
prêtre et deux laiques, nestoriens |1895; repr. 2007], 424-8) 
Babai gives a list of his hagiographical works, but of 
these only the Life of Mihramgushnasp/Gewargis (mat- 
tyred in 615) survives in full (ed. Bedjan, Histoire de Mar 
Jabalaha, 416—571; GT by G. Hoffmann, 1880). Unfortu- 
nately the only ms. of a woman martyr, Christina, breaks 
off soon after the beginning (ed. Bedjan, Acta Martyrum 
et Sanctorum, vol. 4, 201—7). 

4. Liturgy. Two zesbhata (Our Father who is in heav- 
en, holy is his nature...’ and “Blessed is the Compassion- 
ate One who in his grace..") are specifically attributed 
to him (though some mss. have a different attribution); 
the first of these also features in the Maronite Shimto 
(Thurs. Liho). A Hymn for the Commemoration of the 
Greek Doctors is also attributed to him (ms. Cambridge 
Add. 1980, f. 210r; not found in T. Darmo’s edition of 
the Jadra). 

5. Parts of a work on the monastic life are preserved 
in a ms. (M20N) of the ‘New Finds’ at the Monastery of 
St. Catherine, Mount Sinai. 

A large number of other works by Babai have not 
survived (Abdisho states that he wrote ‘83 volumes’ in all). 


L. Abramowski, ‘Babai der Grosse: christologische Probleme 
und ihre Lósungen', OCP 41 (1975), 289-343. 

G. Chediath, The Christology of Mar Babai the Great (Kottayam, 
1982). 
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G.J. Reinink, ‘Babai the Greats Life of George and the 
propagation of doctrine in the late Sasanian Empire’, 
in Portraits of spiritual authority, ed. J.W. Drijvers and 
J.W. Watt (Religions in the Graeco-Roman world 137; 
1999), 171-93. 
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Babai of Nisibis (6th/7th cent.) [Ch. of E.] 


Monastic author. Accotding to the Khuzistan Chronicle 
there was rivalry between him and Babai the Great, as a 
result of which he was known as ‘Babai the Small’. His 
authorship of a monastic “Letter to Cyriacus’, transmit- 
ted in W.-Syr. mss. and attributed to ‘Babai whom the 
wicked Barsawma slew’ (ie. the Cath. Babowai, 457— 
84), is confirmed by a quotation, attributed to him, in 
Dadisho’s ‘Commentary on Abba Isaiah’ (13:18). He was 
also author of some memre, one being ‘On the final evil 
hour’ (of which a fragment in Sogdian translation also 
survives), and at least one Tesbohta (which is also found 
in the Maronite Weekday Office). 


S. P. Brock, Ma/ponuto d-abohoto suryoye d- al sluto (Glane/Losser, 
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Baghdad 


City on the Tigris, approximately 35 km. north of Se- 
leucia-Ctesiphon. The seat of the Ch. of E. Cath. under 
the Abbasids and the seat today of the Chald. Patr. and 
Ancient Ch. of E. Patr. ‘Baghdad’, whose etymology is 
disputed, was otiginally the name of one of the villages 
that stood on the site of the city founded by the second 
Abbasid caliph al-Mansur under the name of Madinat al- 
Salam ‘City of Peace’ in 762. Later Syriac authors often 
call the city ‘Babel’, i.e. Babylon. From 762 until 1258, 
when it was taken by Hulagu (except in 836-92, when 
the caliphs resided in Samarra’), Baghdad was the seat of 
the Abbasid caliphate, and in the first half of that period 
was among the most prosperous and culturally advanced 
cities in the world. Capital of a province corresponding 
largely to the central part of today’s Iraq under the Ot- 
tomans (1534-1623, 1638-1918), Baghdad became the 
capital of the newly formed state of Iraq in 1921. 

The first Ch. of E. Cath. to spend time in Bagh- 
dad was Ya'qob II (753-73), namely in a prison there, 
an experience shared by the Syr. Orth. Patr. Giwargis I 
(759—90) and the Melk. Patr. Theodoros (751-97). Cath. 
Henanisho II (773—80), though elected in the Monas- 
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tery of Mar Petion in Baghdad, continued to reside in 
Seleucia-Ctesiphon. With Timotheos I (780—823) the 
Catholicoi begin to reside permanently in Baghdad. Ma- 
jor groups of Christians who settled in the city came 
from earlier E. Syr. centers at Hirta, Kashkar (al-Wasit), 
and Beth Garmai. W.-Syr. Christians also had a significant 
presence in Baghdad by the end of the 8th cent. Begin- 
ning with Timotheos I himself, in the period down to the 
middle of the 11th cent., Syr. Christian scholars played a 
vital role in the intellectual life of Baghdad, especially as 
physicians and as translators of Greek philosophical and 
scientific works into Arabic — scholats such as Hunayn 
b. Ishaq (d. 873), Abu Bishr Matta b. Yunus (d. 940), 
Yahya b. ‘Adi (893-974), and Abū al-Faraj ibn al-Tayyib 
(d. 1043), to name but a few (see medicine and Greek, 
Syriac translations from). Though not subject to official 
persecutions as occurred earlier under the Sasanians, the 
Christians in Baghdad were subject to certain discrimi- 
nations and were vulnerable to attacks by the populace, 
especially at times of instability under weak govern- 
ments, which was often the case from the middle of the 
10th cent. onwards. 

The residences of the Catholicoi generally followed 
the movement of the political and commercial center of 
the city. In the first period, they resided on the right bank 
of the Tigris, in the Monastery of Klil Isho' (also called 
Dayr al-Jathaliq *Monastery of the Catholicos) to the 
south of the ‘Round City’, where most of the Catholi- 
coi from Timotheos I to Sargis I (860—72) were buried, 
and in the Monastery of Mar Petion (Dayr al-‘Atiqa) in 
the former village of Süraya (al- Atiqa) to the east of the 
Round City, which predated the foundation of Madinat 
al-Salam and was restored by Sabrisho' II (831—35). 
Yohannan II (884—91) was the first Catholicos to estab- 
lish his residence on the left bank, in the Shammasiyya 
Quarter in the northern part of the walled city of that 
period. Most of the Catholicoi from Yohannan III (893— 
899) to Eliya II (1111-32) resided there and were buried 
in the ‘Palace of the Greeks’ (Dar al-Rüm). Barsawma I 
(1134-36) moved his residence south to the Church of 
Mat Sabrisho’ in Süq al-Thalatha, and Yahbalaha II (1190— 
1222) to the Church of St. Mary in the Karkh Quarter on 
the west bank. After the fall of Baghdad to the initially 
pro-Christian Mongols, Makkika II (1257—65) was given 
a group of buildings centered around the mansion of a 
former vizier on the Tigris as his residence, but his suc- 
cessor Denha I (1265-81) was forced to withdraw to Ar- 
bela by Muslim reactions against Mongol rule in the city. 
Yahbalaha III (1281—1317), Timotheos II (1318-32) and, 
probably, Denha II (mid-14th cent.) were still consecrat- 
ed in Baghdad, but normally resided away from Baghdad 
in northern Iraq and (today’s Iranian) Azerbaijan. 

Habib, the first known Syr. Orth. bp. of Baghdad, 
is attested in 818. Among the churches belonging to the 
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Syr. Orth. community in Baghdad was that of Mar Tama, 
the burial place of Yahya b. ‘Adi, in the Christian quarter 
(Qati'at al-Nasara) to the south of the Round City. Ch. 
of E. Cath. Yohannan V (1000—11) succeeded in obtain- 
ing a decree from the caliph forbidding the long-term 
residence of Syr. Orth. maphrians in Baghdad during a 
visit to the city by Maph. Ignatius bar Qiqi (991—1016) 
in 1003/4. Nevertheless, Yuhanon bar Ma‘dani (Maphr. 
1232—53, Patr. 1253—63) was later able to spend sever- 
al years of his maphtianate in Baghdad, devoting part 
of that time to the study of Arabic literature. The last 
pre-modern Syr. Orth. bp. of Baghdad was Timotheos 
Yeshu‘, ordained there by Bar 'Ebroyo in 1265. 

Little is heard of the Christians in Baghdad after 
the sack of the city by Timur in 1401, and it is only in 
the 17th cent. that we have evidence again of the pres- 
ence of Christians in any significant numbers. From the 
middle of the 19th cent., the Chald. patriarchs (bearing 
the title “of Babylon’), though normally resident in Mo- 
sul, often visited Baghdad. Two of them, Yohannan VIII 
Hormizd (1830-38) and 'Abdisho' V Khayyat (1895-99), 
died and were buried in Baghdad. The Chald. patriarch- 
ate was transferred from Mosul to Baghdad de facto un- 
der Yawsep VII Ghanima (1947-58) and officially un- 
der Pawlos II Cheikho (1958-89). The Ch. of E. Patr. 
Shem'on XX Pawlos (1918—20), who died as a refugee 
in Ba'qüba, was interred in Baghdad. The Ch. of E. has 
had a bishop in Baghdad since 1951. Baghdad has been 
the seat of the patriarchs of the Ancient Church of the 
East since 1968, when Toma Darmo (d. 1969) was elect- 
ed patriarch there by those opposed to the introduction 
of the Gregorian calendar in the Ch. of E. The Syr. 
Catholic Church has had a bp. resident in Baghdad since 
1862. The new Syr. Orth. see of Baghdad and Basra was 
erected in 1960, and has had the scholar Bulus Behnam 
(metr. 1962-69) and the future patriarch Severus (later 
Ignatius) Zakka ‘Iwas (metr. 1969—80, Patr. 1980—) as its 
occupants. 

There are around fifty churches of various denomi- 
nations in the city today (including 24 Chald., 7 Syr. Orth., 
4 Ch. of E., 3 Syr. Catholic, and 2 Ancient Ch. of E. in 
regular use, according to S. Rassam, Christianity in Iraq, 
2005). The oldest is that of Virgin Mary on al-Maydan 
Square neat the northern end of the Ottoman city arca, 
built in 1639 and now in Armenian Orthodox hands. 
A number of churches were founded in the 19th cent. 
in the area that came to be called 'Aqd al-Nasara nearer 
the center of the old city, including the Chald. Church 
of Mary Mother of Sorrows (Umm al-Ahzan; place of 
burial of Patr. Yohannan VIII, 'Abdisho' V, and Pawlos 
ID and the former Syr. Cath. cathedral, as well as the Latin 
church now used by the Coptic Orthodox. Many of the 
newer representative churches are found in the area to the 
southeast of the city center, including the new Syr. Cath. 
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Cathedral of Our Lady of Deliverance/Sayyidat al-Najat 
(1968, commonly called Umm al-Taq) and the Chald. 
Church of St. Joseph (Kharbanda, 1956; place of burial 
of Patr. Yawsep VII) in the eastern part of al-Karrada. 
The Syr. Orth. cathedral (Sts. Peter and Paul, 1964) is lo- 
cated further east near the University of Technology, and 
the Ancient Church of the East cathedral (Virgin Mary, 
1988) further southeast in Hayy al-Riyad. Another impor- 
tant Christian area of the city is al-Dawra to the south of 
the large bend of the Tigris, including the ‘Assyrian Quar- 
ter’ (Hayy al-Athüriyyin) in its southern part and Hayy 
al-Mikanik further south with the Ch. of E. Church of 
Mar Zaya (built to replace the former Cathedral of Mar 
Zaya in Karradat Maryam which was demolished by the 
government in 1985) and the Pontifical Babel College for 
Philosophy and Theology (founded in 1991, temporarily 
transferred to "Aynkawa near Arbela in 2007). Many of 
the churches in Baghdad have been the targets of terrorist 
attacks in the petiod of instability since 2003. 

The Syriac Corporation of the Iraqi Academy of 
Science, originally founded as the Syriac Academy in 
1975, has played an important role in the promotion of 
the academic study of Syriac. A Department of Syriac 
Language was established at the University of Baghdad 
in 2004. The troubles since 2003 have had adverse ef- 
fects on the state of Syriac and Christian Arabic mss. in 
Baghdad, including those in major collections, such as 
those of the Chald. Monastery of St. Antony (collection 
formerly at the Monastery of Our Lady of the Seeds 
at Alqosh), the Chald. Patriarchate (incorporating collec- 
tions from elsewhere in Iraq) and the Ch. of E. Arch- 
bishopric, as well as those in other ecclesiastical, public 
and private collections. 
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Bahdeidat 


Bahdeidat is 12 km. northeast of Jbeil (Giblet or By- 
blos), 47 km. from Beirut, 550 m. above sea level. The 
small church of Mar Tadros, which is nowadays Matoni- 
te, is built as a single barrel-vaulted nave with a wide, 
protruding porch open at the west end. It measures ca. 
13x8 m. without the porch. 

The east end is covered with a coherent program of 
wall paintings spilling over to the northern and southern 
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Fig. 16. Bahdeidat, Lebanon, 
Maronite Church of Mar Tadros. 
Paul van Moorsel Centre for Christian Art and Culture 
in the Middle East, Leiden University. 
Photo: Mat Immerzeel. 
See M. Immerzeel, Identity puzzles. Medieval Christian art 
in Syria and Lebanon (2009), 101-5. 





Fig. 17. Bahdeidat, Lebanon, 

Maronite Church of Mar Tadros. St. Stephen: 
detail of the lower part of the wall painting program 
in the conch of the apse, with Syriac inscription. 
Paul van Mootsel Centre for Christian Art and Culture 
in the Middle East, Leiden University. 

Photo: Mat Immerzeel 


walls of the nave. In the semi-dome is the Enthroned 
Christ in Majesty, with the Cherubim and Seraphim on 
either side, waving standards that give the words of the 
Trisagion. Behind the throne are the four beasts of the 
Apocalypse, the man (Matthew), the lion (Mark), the bull 
(Luke) and the eagle (John). Behind these are the stand- 
ing figures of Mary and John the Baptist, their hands 
held out in supplication. The twelve apostles stand be- 
low this Vision, with the prophet Daniel at the northern 
end of the row and St. Stephen on the south. 
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The triumphal arch shows the Christ Emmanuel, 
between the Sacrifice of Isaac on the north and Moses 
Receiving the Tablets of the Law on the south. Below 
them are Mary and Gabriel of the Annunciation. 

On the nave walls, on either side of the apse, is the 
equestrian knight St. Theodore speating a dragon and 
the riding St. George, bearing the small water-carrier be- 
hind him. Both the equestrian knights are shown with 
donot portraits beneath the horses. 

All the wall paintings are inscribed in a mixture of 
Serto and Estrangela. 

These wall paintings represent the only compre- 
hensive seties of paintings executed by one workshop to 
have sutvived in Lebanon. In style they closely resemble 
the paintings of a church in the nearby village of Ma'ad. 
According to a ms. in Dayr al-Shife, not far from Bah- 
deidat, a Syr. Orth. priest called Na'man was ordained 
in Bahdeidat in 1256. This 13th-cent. date accords with 
the style of the paintings in both Bahdeidat and Ma‘ad 
and they belong to the Syr. Orth. tradition of painting, 
like the paintings of Dayr Mar Musa al-Habashi. At some 
point after the 13th cent. the church would have passed 
from the Syr. Orth. to the Maronites. 

See Fig. 16 and 17. 
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Balad 


Balad, Assyrian Balat, Syriac and Arabic Balad or Balat, 
and modern Aski Mosul (Turkish for ‘Old Mosul’) are 
names referring to a town located some 40 km. northwest 
of Mosul, on the west bank of the Tigris. Balad occurs 
in the inscriptions of the Assyrian king Sennacherib (BC 
705—681), and in Syriac sources as part of the province 
of Beth ‘Arbaye. In the late 5th cent. it became an E.-Syr. 
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bishopric seat, beginning with bps Hawah and Shubha 
l-Isho’, who were present at the synod of Mar Babai that 
took place in Seleucia-Ctesiphon in 497. The long line of 
E.-Syt. bps. ended around 1364 with Aaron. Balad was 
also a Syr. Orth. bishopric seat, but only one bp., Mushe 
(mid 9th cent), bore the title bp. of Balad’. The other 
bishops may have resided in Dayr al-Mu'allaq ‘Hanging 
Monastery’, located some 15 km. from the city, on Mt. 
Butman. They bore the title ‘bp. of Beth “Arbaye’, having 
under their jurisdiction Sinjar and Nisibis, in addition to 
Balad. The last bp. was called ‘of Sinjar’ and served in this 
rank between 1317 and 1345, a fact that led Patr. Afram 
Barsoum to date the final destruction of Balad to the 14th 
cent. Two famous Syr. Orth. bps. originated from Balad, 
Ahudemmeh and Athanasios II. 


Barsoum, Scattered pearls, 552. 

Chabot, Sywodicon Orientale , 67, 1. 19. 

Fiey, Pour un Oriens christianus novus, 57-8, 175. 

idem, ‘Balad et Beth ‘Arabaye irakien’, OS 9 (1964), 189—232. 


A. Harrak 


Balai (early 5th cent.) 


Chorepiscopos and poet writing in the region of Aleppo. 
His five madrose on Aqaq, bp. of Beroea (Aleppo), who 
died in 436, provide the only indication of his date and 
locality (ed. Overbeck, 259-69). These poems are very 
general in character and more interesting is his madroso 
on the Dedication of a new church in Chalcis (Qenne- 
shrin; translations by Graffin and McVey). According 
to the oldest ms. of the 12 memre on the pattiarch Jo- 
seph (ed. Bedjan), these too were by Balai, rather than 
Ephrem; it remains unclear which attribution is correct 
(Phenix prefers Balai). Later tradition knows Balai pri- 
marily as the originator of the five-syllable meter (also 
identified as o'en Lhatoye), in which numerous bo'woto and 
takspoto ate written (samples are given by Zetterstéen); 
the real authorship of these remains uncertain. 


Primary Sources 


P. Bedjan, Histoire complete de Joseph par Saint Ephrem (2nd ed. 
1891). 

J.J. Overbeck, $. Ephraemi Syri Rabulae episcopi Edesseni Balaei 
aliorumque opera selecta (1865; repr. 2007), 251—336. 

K.V. Zetterstéen, Beiträge zur Kenntniss der religiösen Dichtung 
Balai* (1902). 


Secondary Sources 


E Graffin, ‘Poème de Mar Balai pour la dédicace de l'église de 
Qennestin', ParOr 10 (1981/2), 103-21. 

K. McVey, “The Sogitha on the church of Edessa in the 
context of other early Greek and Syriac hymns for the 
consecration of church buildings’, ARAM 5 (1993), 
329—710, esp. 259-67. 

R. R. Phenix, The Sermons on Joseph of Balai of Qennesbrin. Rhetoric 
and interpretation in fifth-century Syriac literature (Studien und 
Texte zu Antike und Christentum; 2008). 


Bar ‘Ali, Isho' 


E. Vergani, ‘Isaia 6 nella letteratura sitiaca: Balai e Giovanni il 
Solitario", Annali di scienze religiose 7 (2002), 171—92. 


S. P. Brock 


Bar ‘Ali, Isho‘ ‘Isa b. ‘Ali, Yasha b. ‘Ali (second half 
of the 9th cent.) [Ch. of E] 


Physician, scribe, and author of a Syriac-Arabic Lexicon. 
In spite of some confusion in the scholarly literature 
(see Butts), Isho' bar “Ali can in all likelihood be identi- 
fied with ‘Isa b. ‘Ali, student of the well-known transla- 
tor Hunayn b. Ishaq (d. 873). From Arabic sources, it is 
known that he was the personal physician of Caliph al- 
Mu'tamid (r. 870—892), and that he authored two works 
(in Arabic) in the field of medicine, the ‘Book of the 
benefits made use of from the organs of animals’ and 
the “Book of poisons’. In addition, he is mentioned as a 
scribe in the colophon of two mss. of the Arabic Diates- 
saron (Vatican, Borg. Arab. 250; Oxford, Bodleian Arab. 
e 163). 

Bar 'Ali is, howevet, best known for his Syriac-Ar- 
abic Lexicon (ed. Hoffmann ['z/ap through mim]; Got- 
theil [vun through /a»]). In the preface to his Lexicon, 
Bar ‘Ali states that he undertook its writing at the be- 
hest of a certain deacon Abraham. During his readings, 
Abraham had been employing the Lexicon of Hunayn 
b. Ishaq as well as a Lexicon compiled by Isho' of Merv. 
Abraham seems to have been happy with the former, 
but less so with the latter. In addition, according to 
Abraham, the lexicon of Hunayn b. Ishaq and that of 
Isho‘ of Merv differed at times in their definitions. 
Thus, Bar “Ali undertook composing a new lexicon on 
the basis of these two previous works and supplement- 
ed by his own readings. At the end of the Preface, Bar 
‘Ali exhorts his future readers to expand and supple- 
ment his Lexicon with additional words. The name of 
one such expander is known from a postscript found 
in some mss., and it is none other than the aforemen- 
tioned deacon Abraham. 

The Lexicon of Bar ‘Ali is an important soutce for 
Syriac lexicography. Already in the 1830s, the Hebrew 
grammatian and lexicographer F. H. W. Gesenius point- 
ed out the significance of Bar ‘Ali’s Lexicon for Semitic 
studies. In addition, the Lexicon of Bar “Ali — along 
with that of Hasan Bar Bahlul (mid-10th cent.) — was 
incorporated into R. Payne Smith’s Thesaurus Syriacus and, 
to a lesser extent, C. Brockelmann’s Lexicon Syriacum. 

Finally, it should be noted that Bar ‘Ali is to be 
distinguished from two other individuals with similar 
names: 1. ‘Isa b. ‘Ali, who was the son of the ‘good vi- 
zier ‘Alt b. ‘Isa b. Da'üd b. al-Jarrah (d. 946), who was a 
student of Yahya b. ‘Adi (d. 974), and who died in 1001 
(see J. L. Kraemer, Humanism in the Renaissance of Islam. 
The cultural revival during the Buyid age [1986], 134-36); 
2. ‘Ali b. ‘Isa al-kahhal, who authored the ‘Prescription 


Bar Bahlul, Hasan 


of Oculists’ (tadbkirat al-&abbalin), who was a student of 
Ibn al-Tayyib (d. 1043), and who died sometime after 
1010 (see E. Mittwoch, in EP, vol. 1, 388). 


Primary Sources 


R.J.H. Gottheil, Bar ‘Ad (Isho). The Syriac-Arabic Glosses 
(2 vols.; Atti della R. Accademia dei Lincei. Classe di 
Scienzi morali, storiche e filologiche Ser. 5, vol. 13; 1910, 


1928). 

G. Hoffmann, = Syrisch-Arabische Glossen. Autographie einer 
gothaischen Handschrift enthaltend Bar Alis Lexikon von Alaf 
bis Mim (1874). 


Secondary Sources 


Assemani, BzbOr, vol. 3.1, 257. 

Baumstark, Literatur, 241—242. (with a different identification 
of Bar 'Ali) 

A.M. Butts, ‘The biography of the lexicographer Isho' bar 
‘Ali (Isa b. ‘Al)’, OC 93 (2009), 59-70. (incl. further 
references) 

Duval, La littérature syriaque, 297-8. 

E. H.W. Gesenius, De Bar Alio et Bar Bablulo, lexicographis Syro- 
Arabicis ineditis, commentatio litteraria philologica, 1—2 (1834, 
1839). 


A. M. Butts 


Bar Bahlul, Hasan (mid-10th cent.) [Ch. of E.] 


Scholar and lexicographer. Born in Awana, ca. 60 km. 
north of Baghdad, in the region of Tirhan, Bar Bahlul 
spent most of his life in Baghdad and belonged to the 
Christian intellectual elite, who interacted with Muslim 
scholars and were thoroughly bilingual. Bar Bahlul used 
both Syriac and Arabic in his publications. He was in- 
volved in the election of Cath. 'Abdisho' I in 963. 

Bar Bahlu's Lexicon (Syr. Le&sigon) deals with 
scholatly and technical terminology and includes both 
Syriac words and Greek words in Syriac transliteration. 
The explanations are primarily in Syriac, but mostly 
contain equivalents and/or short comments in Arabic. 
Common Syriac words are normally not included. The 
words ate taken from the Bible as well as from theo- 
logical, philosophical, and scientific writings; a number 
of proper names are included as well. The words are in 
alphabetical otder, even though Bar Bahlul occasionally 
groups together Syriac words that are based on the same 
root. The Lexicon brings the Syriac tradition of lexico- 
graphy to full fruition. In composing it, Bar Bahlul heav- 
ily relied on two works by Hunayn b. Ishaq (d. 873) — 
a work on homographs and a no longer extant lexicon 
proper (pussaq sabe) — as well as on a no longer extant 
lexicon by Henanisho' bar Seroshway (ca. 900). 

By way of these main sources and through per- 
sonal reading Bar Bahlul included in his work words 
culled from many different authors and texts of Greek, 
Syriac, and Arabic origin. Some Syr. Orth. authors are 
occasionally quoted as well, such as Ya'qub of Serugh, 
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Ya'qub of Edessa, and Mushe bar Kipho, along with a few 
non-Christian works, such as the Proverbs of the Arame- 
ans (matle d-Aramaye) — a title that reminds one of the 
Ahiqat proverbs — and Kalila and Dimna. Bar Bahlul also 
provides rare information on dialectal variation within 
the Syriac language of his day, referring, among others, 
to the languages of Beth Aramaye, Beth Qatraye, Beth 
Garmai, Mosul (Atur), Gazarta, Edessa, and Harran. Sev- 
eral words, expressions, names, and titles of works are 
known to us only through Bar Bahlul’s Lexicon, which 
has rightly been called a ‘linguistic and cultural encyclo- 
pedia’ (Habbi). Preserved in both E.- and W-Syr. mss., 
much of the information of the ‘Lexicon’ was incorpo- 
rated in the modern dictionaries of R. Payne Smith and, 
to a lesser extent, of C. Brockelmann. 

Another work by Bar Bahlul became known only 
a few decades ago. His ‘Book of signs’ (Kitab al-dala il), 
written in Arabic between 942 and 968, has the same en- 
cyclopedic breadth as the Lexicon. Probably intended as 
a manual for travelers, it deals with issues of calendar and, 
among other things, lists the festivals and commemora- 
tive days of Christians, Muslims (arranged according to 
the lunar months), Jews, Armenians, Copts, the people 
of Harran, and the Sabians. Of particular importance 
is Bar Bahlul’s insider information on the feasts of the 
Ch. of E. Toward the end, the scope of this work broad- 
ens; a final section on dream interpretation has been 
identified as a summary rewriting of the dream manual 
written by the Muslim author Ibn Qutayba (d. 889). 


R. Duval, Lexicon Syriacum auctore Hassano bar Bahlule (3 vols.; 
1888-1901; repr. 1970). 

J.-M. Fiey, ‘Sur le calendrier syriaque de Bar Bahlul’, AB 106 
(1988), 259-71. 

J. Habbi, ‘Le Livre des Signes de Al-Hasan b. Bahlil’, OC 68 
(1984), 210-12. 

idem, ‘Les sources du Livre des signes d’al-Hasan ibn al- 
Bahlal’, Actes du deuxième congrès international d'études arabes 
chrétiennes, ed. K. Samir (OCA 226; 1986), 193—203. 

idem, Kitab al-dala il lil-Hasan b. al-Bahlil (1987). 

J.C. Lamoreaux, ‘New Light on the textual tradition of Bar 
Bahlul's Book of Signs’, LM 112 (1999), 187-90. 

idem, The Early Muslim tradition of dream interpretation (2002), 
154-68. 


L. Van Rompay 


Bar ‘Ebroyo, Grigorios Abū al-Faraj, Bathebraeus 
(1225/6-1286) [Syr. Orth] 


Maph. (since 1264) and polymath. Foremost representa- 
tive of the Syriac Renaissance of the 12th—13th cent. Bar 
‘Ebtoyo was born as a son of the physician Ahrun in 
Melitene. The view that links his name to a Jewish ances- 
try is best rejected in favor of one associating it with the 
village of “Ebro on the Euphrates downstream of Meli- 
tene. After periods of study in Antioch, Tripoli (both 
then still in the hands of the Crusaders) and, possibly, 
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Damascus, Bar 'Ebroyo was made bp. in 1246 of Gubos 
and a little later of Laqabin (both sees in the vicinity of 
Melitene) by Patr. Ignatius III Dawid (Maphr. 1215-22, 
Patr. 1222—52). In the schism that followed the death 
of Ignatius III, Bar 'Ebroyo sided at first with Diony- 
sios ‘Angur (Patr. 1252-61) and was appointed by him in 
ca. 1253 to the see of Aleppo, where he was to witness 
the fall of the city to the Mongols in 1260. The synod 
held in Cilicia following the death of Patr. Yuhanon bar 
Ma dani in 1264 saw the double election of Ignatius IV 
Yeshu‘ (Patr. 1264—82) to the patriarchate and of Bar 
‘Ebroyo to the maphtrianate. Bar 'Ebroyo's normal place 
of residence as maph. was Mosul and the nearby Dayro 
d-Mor Matay, but a significant part of his maphrianate 
was spent in Maragha and Tabriz, the new centers of 
power and learning under the Mongol Il-Khans, where 
Bar 'Ebroyo befriended the leading Muslim scholars of 
the day. During his maphrianate Bar 'Ebroyo ordained 
a total of twelve bishops, including his biographer 
Diosqoros of Gozarto, and saw his erstwhile disciple 
Philoxenos Nemrod (Patr. 1283-92) elected to the pa- 
triarchate in 1283. He also entertained a friendly rela- 
tionship with his Ch. of E. counterparts Denha I (Cath. 
1265—81) and Yahbalaha III. Bat 'Ebroyo died in Maragha 
on 29/30 July 1286. His remains were later transferred 
to Dayro d-Mor Matay, where they rest to this day to- 
gether with those of his younger brother and successor 
in the maphrianate, Grigorios Barsawmo Safi. 

Bar 'Ebroyo composed over forty works covering a 
wide range of subjects, mostly in Syriac, but occasionally 
also in Arabic. Taken as a whole, Bar “Ebtoyo’s literary 
output may be seen as an attempt at a revival of learn- 
ing in Syriac through the use of the latest scholarly lit- 
erature which was available in his day mostly in Arabic. 
Bar 'Ebroyo frequently modelled his works on works of 
Arabic and Persian authors (e.g, Ibn Sina, Ghazali, Nasir 
al-Din al-Tusi) and incorporated into the framework 
provided by these models materials taken from both 
Arabo-Persian and Syriac sources, thus making a new 
synthesis out of the older Syriac and more recent Arabo- 
Persian literature. Bar “Ebroyo has often been character- 
ised as a skillful but unoriginal compiler of earlier works. 
This is a characterization that overlooks the originality 
to be found in his choice of sources and in his openness 
to the knowledge found in the works of Islamic scholars 
and those of other Christian denominations. His works 
were to remain for a long time the standard texts in many 
fields not only among the Christians of the W.-Syr. tra- 
dition but also among those of the E.-Syr. and Maron. 
traditions. Many of his works were later translated into 
Arabic, most notably by Daniel of Mardin (1326/7 — after 
1382) and Grigorios Yühanna b. al-Ghurayr al-Zurbabi 
(Bp. of Damascus 1668-84). 

His literary works include: 


Bar 'Ebroyo, Grigorios 
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Fig. 18. Autographed ex-libris of Bar 'Ebroyo, 
preserved in a ms. in Istanbul. Published in A. Sayılı, 
‘Khwaja Nasir-i Tusi wa rasadkhana-i Maragha', 


Ankara Üniversitesi Dil ve Tarib-Cografya Fakültesi Dergisi 14 
(1956), plate opposite p. 16. 


1. Exegesis: ‘Storehouse of mysteries’ (4wsar roze). 

2. Dogmatic theology: ‘Candelabrum of the sanc- 
tuatry' (Mnorat qudse), «Book of rays’ (K. d-zalge), ‘Profes- 
sion of faith’. 

3. Moral theology/mysticism: ‘Ethicon’, «Book of 
the dove’ (K. d-yawno), ‘Childhood of the mind’ (Tabut 
hawno, unfinished), abridgement of/commentary on the 
Book of Hierotheos (unpublished; see Stephanos bar 
Sudayli). 

4. Jurisprudence: “Book of directions’ (K. d-hudoye, 
Nomocanon). 

5. Philosophy: ‘Cream of wisdom’ (Hewat hekmto, 
only partially published), “Treatise of treatises’ (Legrat 
tegroto, unpublished), ‘Conversation of wisdom’ (Swod 
sufiya), «Book of the pupils of the eye’ (K. d-boboto, on 
logic); translation of Ibn Sina’s ‘Remarks and admoni- 
tions’ al-[iarat wa-al-tanbihat (Remze wa-m ironwoto, unpub- 
lished), translation of Athir al-Din al-Abhari’s ‘Cream of 
secrets’ (Zubdat al-asrar, lost); also two Arabic treatises on 
psychology. 

6. Historiography: ‘Chronicle’ (Maktbonut zabne, in 
two parts, usually referred to as ‘Chronicon’ and *Chro- 
nicon ecclesiasticum’), “Epitome of the history of the 
dynasties’ (Mukhtasar fa rikh al-duwal, in Arabic). 

7. Belles lettres: Book of poems’ (Mushoto), Laugh- 
able stories’ (K. d-tunoye mgahkone). 

8. Gtammar/Lexicogtaphy: ‘Book of splendors' (K. 
d-sembe), Book of grammar in the meter of Mor Ephrem’ 
(also called ‘Book of introduction [to grammar]’, in verse), 
‘On equilitteral words’ (‘a/ domyoyoto; usually appended to 
‘Book of grammar), Book of the spark (lost). 

9. Epistolary work: Letter to Cath. Denha I. 

10. Exact sciences: ‘Ascent of the mind’ (Sw/ogo 
hawnonoyo), Astronomical tables (37) for beginners (lost). 

11. Oneiromancy: Book of interpretation of 
dreams (lost). 

12. Medicine/Pharmacology: Book of Dioscorides 
(lost), abridgement of Ghafiqi’s “Book of simple drugs’ 
(Muntakhab kitab jami al-mufradat, in Arabic, partially 
published), commentary on Hippocrates’ ‘Aphorisms’ 
(ms. Syr. Orth. Patr. Libr. 6.17, in Arabic), commentary 
on Hippocrates’s Prognosticon [?] (ms. Syr. Orth. Patr. 
Libr 6.17), abridgement of Hunayn b. Ishaq's ‘Medical 
questions’ (ms. Syr. Orth. Patr. Libr 6.17; ms. Dublin, 


Bar ‘Edta, Rabban 


Chester Beatty Arab. 4925, in Arabic), Book of the uses 
of limbs (probably related to Galen’s ‘De usu partium’, 
lost), Book of the great Canon of Abū ‘Ali (i.e. a work 
on Ibn Sina’s ‘Canon of medicine’, lost), Book in which 
he gathered the opinions of physicians (lost), commen- 
tary on Hunayn’s ‘Medical questions’ (lost). 

13. Liturgical works: revision (abridgement) of the 
Anaphora of St. James, revision of the rite of baptism, 
commentaty on/revision of the rite of blessing of wa- 
ter; further sermons and prayers attributed with varying 
degrees of certainty to Bar “Ebroyo. 

See Fig. 18 and 20. 


Abana, Adab, 493—508. 

Actes du Colloque 'Barhebraeus et la renaissance syriaque’ 
(9 articles), in ParOr 33 (2008), 17—198. 

Barsoum, Scattered pearls, 463-81. 

Baumstark, Literatur, 312-20. 

J.-M. Fiey, ‘Esquisse d'une bibliographie de Bar Hébraeus 
(11286), ParOr 13 (1986), 279—312. 

Graf, GCAL, vol. 2, 275-81. 

H. Takahashi, Barhebraeus: A bio-bibliography (2005). (incl. 
further references) 


H. Takahashi 


Bar 'Edta, Rabban (d. 611 or 621) [Ch. of E.] 


Disciple of Abraham of Kashkar; monastic leader. Bar 
‘Edta is credited with the foundation of an important 
monastery, probably in 561 (or 571). The location of 
this monastery, which traditionally was assumed to be 
to the north of the village of Tarjilla, ca. 6 km. east/ 
northeast of Karamlish (near Mosul), was questioned by 
Fiey, who argued instead for a location in the district 
of Marga, near the river Khazir. This monastery is said 
to have had as many as 400 monks. Bar “Edta’s life is 
known primarily through a metrical composition by 
Abraham Zabaya (from the region near the river Zab), 
who wrote at the request of the metropolitan Bp. 'Ab- 
disho‘ (who might have been "Abdisho' bar Bahriz, even 
though it cannot be ruled out that we ate dealing with 
an 11th-cent. namesake). Abraham mentions as his 
main source a prose narrative by Bar “Edta’s disciple 
Yohannan the Persian. Bar Edta also features promi- 
nently in Isho dnah's “Book of chastity’ and is discussed 
both in Toma of Marga’s ‘Book of governors’ and in 
the Chronicle of Siirt. Among Bar 'Edta's many dis- 
ciples was Rabban Hormizd. Bar ‘Edta thus played an 
important role in the transmission of E.-Syt. monastic 
ideals. 


E. A.W. Budge, The histories of Rabban Hérmizd the Persian and 
Rabban Bar- Idíá (2 vols; 1902, repr. 1976), vol. I, 113— 
202 (Abraham’s text; Syr); vol. II.1, 161-304 (Abraham’s 
text; ET). 

Fiey, Assyrie chrétienne, vol. 1, 269-83. 

idem, Saints syriaques, 46-7. 
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E Jullien, Le monachisme en Perse. La réforme d’Abraham le Grand, 
père des moines de l'Orient (CSCO 622 ; 2008), 37-38, 192— 
195 and passim. 

A. Scher, ‘Analyse de l'histoire de Rabban Bar 'Edta, moine 
nestorien du VI: siècle’, ROC 11 (1906), 403—23; 12 
(1907), 9-13. 


L. Van Rompay 


Bardaisan (154—222) 


Earliest known Syriac author. He was active at the court 
of Abgar VIII (177—212) in Edessa, where the chroni- 
cler Julius Africanus met him in 195 (Kes/o; 1.20), and re- 
cotded his skill at archery. Bardaisan's name derives from 
that of the river Daisan (Greek Skirtos Leaper’) which in 
his day flowed through Edessa. His own writings, which 
included works against Marcion and the Chaldeans (that 
is, astrologers), are unfortunately lost, since his views 
on cosmology were later considered unorthodox. What 
survives is a philosophical dialogue on fate and freewill 
in which Bardaisan is the protagonist; this work, prob- 
ably by his pupil Philip, is generally known as the ‘Book 
of the Laws of the Countries’, due to a section on eth- 
nography (whose accuracy in the passage on Hatra is 
now confirmed by a Hatran inscription, no. 281). The 
work was translated into Greek, and quotations from 
it are given in Eusebius’s ‘Preparation for the Gospel’ 
(V1.10.1-48) and the ‘Pseudo-Clementine Recognitions’ 
((X.19-29). His teaching, some of which was conveyed 
in verse as well as in prose, has to be reconstructed from 
later hostile sources (above all, Ephrem); it was evident- 
ly syncretistic in character, with elements drawn from 
Greek philosophy and Iranian and Gnostic cosmology; 
it may have served Mani as a partial model. The teaching 
on freewill in the ‘Book of the Laws of the Countries’ 
has been shown to be largely dependent on Alexander 
of Aphrodisias. 


Primary Sources 


H.J. W. Drijvers, The Book of the Laws of the Countries (1965; 
repr. 2007). (Syr. with ET) 

T. Krannich and P. Stein, ‘Das “Buch der Gesetze der Länder” 
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(1978), 271—333. 
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(1994), 54-63. (incl. further references) 
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S. P. Brock 


Barhadbshabba 'Arbaya (late 6th / early 7th cent.) 
[Ch. of E] 


A member of the School of Nisibis in the latter part of 
the 6th cent., who may have composed two of the most 
important sources for this institution: the Ecclesiasti- 
cal History and the so-called ‘Cause of the Foundation 
of the Schools’. The former is a church history, com- 
posed not long after 569, focusing on the 4th and 5th 
cent. from an E.-Syr. perspective (but relying on Western 
Greek sources). In its concluding two chapters it trac- 
es the histoty of the School of Edessa and the School 
of Nisibis up to the death of Abraham of Beth Rabban, 
head of the School of Nisibis (d. 569). Scholars have 
commonly equated this text, entitled in the one surviv- 
ing ms. as *History of the Holy Fathers, persecuted on 
account of the truth', with the Ecclesiastical History 
mentioned by 'Abdisho' (see below). The ‘Cause’ attrib- 
uted to Barhadbshabba, composed between 581 and ca. 
610, begins with a treatment of epistemology and then 
provides a history of learning from the time of God's 
creation of the world to the period of the text's compo- 
sition in the late 6th cent. It recasts patriarchal, Israelite, 
‘pagan’, and Christian history as a long series of schools, 
concluding with the leadership of Henana (ca. 572 — 
ca. 610), whom Barhadbshabba views favorably. 

These two texts have both been attributed to a 
Barhadbshabba, but scholars have not agreed about 
his identity and whether he is one and the same per- 
son. Two contemporary figures named Barhadbshabba 
are attested in the sources: Barhadbshabba 'Arbaya (i.e. 
from Beth ‘Arbaye) and Barhadbshabba of Hulwan (in 
the mountains northeast of Seleucia-Ctesiphon). Their 


Barhadbshabba ‘Arbaya 


identification is supported by their contemporaneity, 
their mutual connection to Nisibis and Henana, the 
common subject matter of their surviving works, and 
the lack of positive evidence to the contrary, though it is 
far from certain that they are one and the same person. 
It is possible that a Barhadbshabba from the region of 
Beth ‘Arbaye came to Nisibis and was eventually conse- 
crated Bp. of Hulwan, in which case the two ate actually 
one and the same person, as some scholars believe. To 
the former 'Abdisho' attributes: ‘a book of treasures in 
three parts, and disputes (drase) with all religions (deb/an) 
and their refutation, and an ecclesiastical (history), and 
a cause of the followers (Syr. bef, or ‘school’) of Dio- 
dore, and a commentary (mas/manuta) on Mark the evan- 
gelist and (the psalms of) David’. A late ms. attributes 
a hymn to the same person (ms. Cambridge Or. Oo. 
1.22). Perhaps the commentary on Psalms mentioned 
by "Abdisho' is the source of the quotation attributed 
to a Barhadbshabba in a later psalm commentary (ms. 
Mingana Syr. 58). Dadisho Qatraya cites a ‘Book of Trea- 
sutes’, which he attributes to Barhadbshabba the teacher 
(mallpana), probably the same person. The “Cause of the 
Followers of Diodore' may be a recherché reference to 
the ‘Cause of the Foundation of the Schools’ (since there 
wete never any formal group of followers of Diodorc. 
Presumably this is Diodore of Tarsus). The ms. tradition 
of the ‘Cause’ does not help us identify the author, since 
the more reliable mss. were lost in 1915. The text would 
have been written perhaps before the mid-590s if the 
author is identical with the Barhadbshabba who partici- 
pated in opposing Henana at the Synod of 605 and left 
the School some time after, particularly since Henana is 
highly praised in the ‘Cause’. The Khuzistan Chronicle 
refers to a person by the name of Barhadbshabba of 
Hulwan, known for his compositions in the early 7th 
cent (Guidi et al., Chronica minora [CSCO 1], 22). The 
same person is also one of the signatories to the record 
for the Synod of Grigor I of 605, at which the theologi- 
cal authority of Theodore of Mopsuestia was re-affirmed 
(Synodicon Orientale, 471—9). This has been taken by 
some scholars to be an implicit rejection of Henana. The 
Chronicle of Siirt suggests that these two figures are the 
same, but this may be a later conflation. Significantly, the 
text states that ‘Hadbshabba 'Arbaya who became met- 
ropolitan of Hulwan' was one of the members who left 
the School of Nisibis due to the controversial theology 
of Henana. Some later sources, such as the 9th-cent. 
biblical commentator Isho'dad of Merv and the later Gan- 
nat bussame (‘Garden of Delights’, a commentary on the 
E.-Syr. lectionary) refer to a Barhadbshabba without any 
appellation, and this may also be the same person. 
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Barlaam and Josaphat 

A hagiogtaphic tale of Indian (Buddhist) origin which 
was subsequently christianized (Bodisatva becomes Jo- 
saphat). Although the Greek text (CPG 8120) is tradi- 
tionally ascribed to John of Damascus, it is now consid- 
ered to have been translated by Euthymius the Athonite 
(d. 1028) from Georgian, which in turn derived from 
an Ismaili form of the story (FT by D. Gimaret, 1971). 
Although the story has been translated into many differ- 
ent languages, it appears that no Syriac version ever ex- 
isted; nevertheless, it has two separate links with Syriac: 
chapter 27, a discourse by the ascetic Nachor, for the 
most part reuses the Apology of Aristides, whose Greek 
original is otherwise almost entirely lost, but which sur- 
vives in Syriac (and Armenian) translation; and secondly, 
two parables from the tale did find their way into Syriac, 
one of which was incorporated by Bar 'Ebroyo into his 
‘Amusing stories’ (10, no. 382). 

T. Bram, ‘Barlaam et Josaphat’, in Dictionnaire des philosophes 

antiques, vol. 2 (1994), 63-83. 
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Barsawma, Rabban see Sawma, Rabban 


Barsawma of Nisibis (d. ca. 491-96) [Ch. of E] 


Controversial E.-Syr. Bp. of Nisibis. After spending 
time at the School of Edessa, Barsawma was made met- 
ropolitan bp. of Nisibis (ca. 459, or perhaps as early 
as 435) by the Cath. Babowai (457—484/6). The shah 
Peroz (457—84) showed a liking to him and may have 
even commissioned him to officiate in matters pertain- 
ing to border security, even entrusting him with troops. 
Later Miaphysite sources suggest that he used this force 
against his theological enemies, but there seems to be an 
exaggeration in this account. Until Gero's work, schol- 
ars generally believed the W.-Syr. characterization of 
Batsawma as playing an important role in the so-called 
‘nestorianization’ of the Ch. of E. For example, Shem'un 
of Beth Arsham's letter on the spread of Dyophysitism 
actoss the Sasanian Empire was published by Assemani 
as ‘On Barsawma, Bishop of Nisibis, and the heresy of 
the Nestorians’, although it only mentions him twice and 
in passing. To what extent he played a central role in the 
propagation of Dyophysite Christology in the Ch. of E. 
is unclear, but it seems certain that he was involved in 
some of the major ecclesiastical developments of the 
day. For example, he may have initiated the founding of 
the School of Nisibis. The sources describe him as pet- 
suading Narsai to found the new school in Nisibis after 
the expulsion of the Dyophysites from the School of 
Edessa in the last decades of the 5th cent. Barsawma 
engaged in a project of ethical reform, which included 
granting permission for clergy to marry. He later had a 
falling out with Natsai, perhaps in part due to his mar- 
riage to an ex-nun, Mamai. He openly opposed the Cath. 
Babowai and called together a synod at Beth Lapat in 484, 
which did not include the Cath. This was followed by a 
synod at Beth “Edray (?) in 486. We have extant a letter 
from Batsawma explaining his absence from the Synod 
of Mar Aqaq, held in 486, which further addressed the 
issues of clerical marriage. 'Abdisho' bar Brikha is vague 
about his works, citing various gentes, including metrical 
homilies, liturgical works, and epistles (Assemani, B/bOr, 
vol. 3.1, 66). Gero provides a possible chronology for 
his several extant letters. 


Assemani, BzbOr, vol. 1, 351 n. 4. 

P. Bruns, ‘Barsauma von Nisibis und die Aufhebung der 
Klerikerenthaltsamkeit im Gefolge der Synode von Beth- 
Lapat (484), Annuarium Historiae Conciliorum 37 (2005), 
1-42. 
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S. Gero, Barsauma of Nisibis and Persian Christianity in the fifth 
century (CSCO 426; 1981). (contains a full discussion of 
sources) 

A. H. Becker 


Barsawmo (d. ca. 458) [Syr. Orth.] 


Monk and abbot. Barsawmo was a supporter of Dios- 
corus of Alexandria. In 449, invited by Emperor Theo- 
dosius II, he attended the Council of Ephesus, which 
accepted a profession of faith by Eutyches. 'Iwo years 
later, Barsawmo also was present at the Council of Chal- 
cedon, which rejected Eutyches's views and deposed Di- 
oscorus. Darsawmo expressed his strong opposition to 
the decisions of this council and remained opposed to 
the council for the rest of his life. It is explicitly stated 
that Barsawmo spoke Syriac in both councils and that 
his wotds were translated into Greek. 

Aside from his btief appearance at these two coun- 
cils, recorded in the Greek Acts of the Council of Chal- 
cedon and in the Syriac Acts of the Council of Ephesus, 
no further contemporary evidence on Barsawmo exists. 
Around the middle of the 6th cent., however, a Sytiac 
Life was composed, which situates Barsawmo’s birth in 
the region of Samosata and details his many travels to 
Jerusalem, Petra, the Sinai, and Cyprus. Barsawmo is por- 
trayed as an energetic monk, converting non-Christians 
and fighting against Jews and pagans. The historical value 
of this Life, preserved in three incomplete mss. (the eat- 
liest from the 11th cent.), is doubtful. In his Chronicle, 
Michael Rabo, who was abbot in the monastery named 
after Barsawmo (see Dayro d-Mor Barsawmo), fails to re- 
cord many of the data provided in the Life. 

Despite his acceptance of Eutyches, whose legacy 
was later rejected by the Syr. Orth. Church, Barsawmo 
became a popular saint. He gave his name to the famous 
Monastery of Barsawmo, near Melitene. Barsawmo’s 
fame also spread to the Coptic and Ethiopian churches. 

Barsawmo is depicted in an illuminated ms. of the 
Harqlean Gospels (dated 1054) that once belonged to 
the Monastery of Barsawmo and later was in the posses- 
sion of the Syr. Orth. patriarchal library at Hims. He is 
also portrayed in Coptic wall paintings in the Monastery 
of Baramus and in the Monastery of St. Antony. In the 
latter he holds an open scroll, which is inscribed partly 
in Syriac and partly in Coptic. 

See Fig. 19. 
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J. Leroy, Les manuscrits syriaques d peintures conservés dans les 
bibliothèques d'Europe et d’Orient. Contribution a l'étude. de 
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Fig. 19. The Syriac saint Barsawmo depicted 
in the nave of the church of St. Antony’s Monastery, 
Egypt, with an inscription partly in Syriac 

and partly in Coptic. 

Bibliotheca Alexandrina, Alexandria, Egypt. 

Courtesy of Ahmed Mansour. 
See Kh. Azab and A. Mansour, Journey of Writing in Egypt 

(2008), 158 (Fig, 10). 
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L. Van Rompay 


Barsawmo, Dayro d-Mor 


Barsawmo, Dayro d-Mot [Syr. Orth.] 


The monastery, situated in the mountains to the south- 
east of Melitene and named after the 5th-cent. ascetic 
Batsawmo, tose to prominence as the regular residence 
of Syr. Orth. Patriarchs in the 11th—13th cent., the pe- 
riod often referred to as the Syriac Renaissance. The 
ruins of the fortified monastery have been located 
around a peak 1600 m high at the south-western end of 
the Kaplı Dağı, above the village of Peras (1300 m) in 
the upper valley of the Kâhta Çayı and approximately 
20 km. to the northeast of Nemrut Dağı, the site of 
the ancient sanctuaty built by Antiochus I of Com- 
magene (70—38 BC), whence the materials may have 
been brought that were used in the construction of 
the vaults of the new church of the monastery in 1186 
(Honigmann, 49). 

The original monastery founded by Mor Barsawmo 
probably lay at the foot of the mountain near the Kahta 
Cay1. The ‘upper’ monastery must have been built be- 
fore 790 when Patr. Giwargis of B'eltan is said to have 
ascended there to die. After the large-scale movement 
of Syr. Orth. Christians into the area around Melitene 
in the 10th cent., Patr. Yuhanon da-Srigteh (965—986) 
and Athanasios Salhoyo (987—1003) normally resided at 
the Monastery of Barid, which was probably located 
near the River Gihun (Ceyhan) some way to the west 
of Dayro d-Mor Barsawmo, but Athanasios is recorded 
as having died in Dayro d-Mor Barsawmo, and was suc- 
ceeded by Yuhanon bar 'Abdun (1004-31), a monk of 
that monastery. Patr. Dionysios IV (1032—42) was forced 
to seck refuge in Amid because of persecution by Chal- 
cedonians, and, with the exception of Athanasios Hoye 
(1058-63), his immediate successors normally resided 
outside ateas under Byzantine rule, but with the weak- 
ening of Byzantine control in the wake of the Battle 
of Manzikert (1071), Dayro d-Mor Barsawmo and the 
surrounding region became once again the center stage 
of Syr. Orth. activities. Among the patriarchs from 
that period, Basilios III (1074—75) and Athanasios bar 
Kamore (1091—1129) were monks of Mor Barsawmo. 
It is reported that measures were taken to strengthen 
the fortification of the monastery in 1101 and 1164, 
measures which were necessitated by the attraction that 
the monastery with its relic of Barsawmo and its wealth 
exerted not only on pilgrims but also on less welcome 
visitors, as well as by its precarious position on the bor- 
der between Frankish and Armenian territory to the 
south and Turkish territory to the north. Among the 
events from the middle of the 12th cent., mention may 
be made of the plunder of the monastery by Count 
Joscelin II of Edessa in 1148 and the synod held there 
in 1155 under Athanasios VI bar Qetreh (1138/9-66). 
The monastery saw its heyday under Patr. Michael I Rabo 
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(1166-99), who had been its abbot before his election 
as patr. The monastery, which became the regular venue 
for synods under Michael I, suffered serious damage by 
fire in 1183. Michael I was succeeded as patr. by another 
abbot of Dayro d-Mor Barsawmo, Rabban Saliba, who 
as patr. took the name Athanasios (1199-1207), while 
his rival Michael II the Younger, a nephew of Michael I, 
had also been educated in the monastery. Patriarchs be- 
gin to reside less frequently at Dayro d-Mor Barsawmo 
in the following period. Ignatius III Dawid (1222-52), 
although originally a monk of the monastery, spent 
much of his patriarchate in Armenian and Frankish ter- 
titory at Qal'a Rumoyto (Hromklay, Rum Kale) and An- 
tioch. In the schism following his death Dionysios 'An- 
gur (1252-61) took up residence in the monastery and 
was joined there for a time by Bar 'Ebroyo, who was to 
revisit the monastery as maphrian on at least two occa- 
sions. Patr. Ignatius IV Yeshu‘ (1264—83) had to engage 
in a long dispute over the control of the monastery with 
its abbot Ya'qub and his influential brother Shem'un 
of Qala Rumoyto. His successor Philoxenos Nemrod 
(1283—92), a nephew of Shem'un and Ya'qub, seems 
normally to have resided in Dayro d-Mor Barsawmo, 
which was badly damaged by an earthquake in 1284/5, 
and it was there that Barsawmo Safi, the younger brother 
of Bar ‘Ebroyo, was consecrated maphrian in 1288. The 
monastety seems to have been deserted not long after 
the murder in 1293 of Constantine, the Melitenian pa- 
triarchal claimant in the three-way schism that followed 
the death of Philoxenos, and, after the extinction also 
of the Cilician line of patriarchs, was replaced by Dayr 
al-Zafaran near Mardin as the normal residence of Syr. 
Orth. Patriarchs. 

The 15th cent. saw a revival of Syr. Orth. activities 
in the area just to the east of Dayro d-Mor Barsawmo, 
centred around the town of Gargar (modern Gerg- 
er) and the Monastery of Mor Abhai. Dayro d-Mor 
Barsawmo, too, was reoccupied at that time, as is indi- 
cated by a number of manuscripts dated between 1463 
and 1675 that either mention or were copied in Dayro 
d-Mor Barsawmo. There has been yet another revival of 
Syr. Orth. communities in the area in recent years, lead- 
ing to the appointment of a metropolitan for Adryaman 
(former Hisn Mansur) in 2006. 

Another Syr. Orth. monastery dedicated to Mor 
Barsawmo was the ‘little monastery’ (dayrunitho) of Mot 
Barsawmo neat Kfartuto to the southwest of Mardin, 
which is attested in 12th—13th cent. and was situated 
between the villages of Bagdashiyya (modern Bektas) 
and Hashray (modern Dikmen) (Honigmann, 44—5; and 
colophons of mss. Vat. Syr. 147 and Yale, Syriac 10). 


A. Badwi and E Baroudy, ‘Le couvent de Barsauma: Redé- 
couverte du site’, ParOr 31 (2006), 243—56. 
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Barsawmo Safi, Grigorios (d. 1307/8) 
[Syr. Orth.] 


Younger brother of Grigorios Abt al-Faraj Bar 'Ebroyo 
and his successor as maphrian (1288—1307/8). Almost 
all we know about Batsawmo comes from his elder 
brother's Ecclesiastical History, or, rather, from the con- 
tinuations of that work, parts of which were composed 
by Barsawmo himself. Some details not mentioned 
there, such as Barsawmo's role in the continuation of 
the building work at the Monastery of Bar Nagore in 
Bartelle and the construction of an aqueduct at Dayro 
d-Mor Matay, can be supplied from an incompletely pre- 


Barsawmo Safi, Grigorios 


served metrical biography, composed as a sequel to the 
biography of the elder Bar ‘Ebroyo by Diosqotos of Go- 
zatto. Barsawmo was no doubt in the company of his 
elder brother for most of the time during the latter’s 
maphtrianate and was with him when he died in Maragha 
in 1286. Barsawmo was consecrated Maph. of the East 
two years later on 3 July 1288, taking the episcopal name 
of ‘Gregory’ in remembrance of his brother, and ruled 
over his flock in a time of increasing political instability 
and persecutions for the Christians. Barsawmo died in 
Battelle in 1307/8, and was entombed in Dayro d-Mor 
Matay alongside his brother. Besides the continuations 
of his brother’s historical works, Barsoum ascribes to 
Barsawmo an abridgement of the Anaphora of St. John 
the Evangelist. 
See Fig. 20. 


Barsoum, Scattered pearls, 487. 

H. Takahashi, ‘A mimro on Maphrian Gregory Barsawmo Safi 
Bar 'Ebroyo by Dioscorus Gabriel of Bartelli, Bishop of 
Gozarto d-Qardu', in The Syriac Renaissance, ed. Teule et 
al. (ECS 9; 2010), 151-94. 
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Fig. 20. The tombs of Grigorios Bar 'Ebroyo and his brother Grigorios Barsawmo Safi in the Dayro d-Mor Matay, 
with inscriptions in Garshuni and Syriac, probably dating from the 17th cent. 
Photo: Amir Harrak. See Harrak, Syriac and Garshuni inscriptions of Iraq, AF.01.05. 


Barsoum, Ignatius Afram 


Barsoum, Ignatius Afram (1887-1957) [Syr. Orth.] 


Patr. and scholar. He was born to Stephan Barsoum and 
Susan Abdulnur, who both hailed from distinguished 
families of Mosul, and was named Ayyoub. He studied 
as a child at the Dominican School in Mosul and then 
taught there after he graduated. He also studied Arabic 
literature and rhetoric at the hands of a local Muslim 
imam. He joined Dayr al-Za‘faran where he was tonsured 
a monk in 1907 and named Afram after St. Ephrem the 
Syrian, and later was ordained a priest in 1908. He taught 
at the school of the monastery, and became director of 
its printing press in 1911. In 1913, he embarked on a 
scholarly trip in the Tur ‘Abdin region studying local mss. 
He was consecrated bp. of Syria in 1918 and resided in 
Hims; later Lebanon was added to his diocese. In 1919 
he represented his church at the Paris Peace Conference 
and embarked on a second scholarly trip across Europe 
where he spent 17 months visiting libraries that hold Syr- 
iac mss. In 1927, he embarked on a third scholarly trip 
visiting Europe and the US, where he consecrated three 
churches in Worcester, MA, Patterson, NJ, and Rhode 
Island. During his stay there, he visited the University 
of Chicago where he wotked at the Oriental Institute. 
In 1932 he became a member of the Syrian Academy. 
In 1933, he was elected and consecrated Patr., and trans- 
ferred the Patriarchate to Hims. He established in 1939 
the Seminary of Saint Ephrem. He authored numerous 
books, published Syriac texts, and translated Syriac texts 
into Arabic. 

His main works include «Lu i. al-Manthir (Hims 
1943, 2nd ed. Aleppo 1956), a historical survey of Sytiac 
literature and sciences (ET by M. Moosa entitled The 
scattered pearls, 2004); Maktbonuto d-'al atro d-Tur ‘abdin, 
published posthumously with an Arabic translation by 
Boulos Behnam (1963) and with an English transla- 
tion entitled History of Tur Abdin by M. Moosa (2009); 
Nuzhat al-Adbhan fi tarikh dayr al-xu faran, a history of 
Dayr al-Za'faran (Mardin, 1917; ET by M. Moosa, 2008); 
Ta rikh al-abrashiyyat al-suryaniyya, a history of the Syriac 
Diocese published partially in the Patriarchal Magazine, 
Jerusalem (ET by M. Moosa, 2009); a/-Durar al-nafisa fi 
mukhtasar tarikh al-Ranisa, a history of the Church until 
the 4th cent. (Hims, 1940), with a shorter version en- 
titled a/-Mawrid al-adbb for school children (1953); a/- 
‘Alfaz al-suryaniyya ft al-ma jim al- arabiyya (1951), a study 
of Sytiac lexemes in the Arabic language. A full listing 
of his wotks is provided by G. Y. Ibrahim. 

See Fig. 21. 

B. Behnam, Nafabat al-Khuzama aw hayat al-batriyark Afram 

(Mosul, 1959). 

G.Y. Ibrahim, The Glory of the Syrians, Mar Ignatios Ephrem 

Barsaum ... Biography and Bibliography (Aleppo, 1996). 

G. A. Kiraz 
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Fig. 21. Portrait of Mor Severius Barsoum, 
the future Patriarch Ignatius Afram Barsoum. 
From Brock and Taylor, Hidden Pearl, vol. 3, 205 
(Photo: Riccardo Grassetti ). 


Barsoum, Murad Saliba (1912-1996) [Syr. Orth.] 


Educator, modern writer, and translator of liturgical 
texts into English. He was born an orphan in Miden (his 
father perished in a storm on his way to purchase a sack 
of wheat from a nearby village while his mother was 
pregnant with him). His mother died a few hours after 
giving birth to him, after which his grandmother took 
care of him. His family immigrated to Palestine after 
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World War I. After a rough childhood, his family en- 
trusted him to the care of St. Mark’s Monastery in 1925. 
There he studied Syriac under Dolabani. Barsoum pub- 
lished a small pedagogical reader at the age of fifteen, 
and taught at the Syr. Orth. schools of Jerusalem, Beth- 
lehem, and Amman. During World War II, he worked as 
an interpreter for the British Government for the Assyr- 
ians who were then deported from Iraq. After the Arab- 
Israeli war of 1948, Barsoum became a refugee for the 
third time and lived in Bethlehem. In 1955 he immigrat- 
ed to Jordan and in 1966 to the USA. In 1984, he went 
on a pilgrimage to his homeland Tur ‘Abdin with Athana- 
sios Yeshu Samuel. He died in Los Angeles in 1996. His 
family established a small libraty to contain his library 
at St. Ephrem’s Cathedral, Burbank. His works include 
a pedagogical reader (Jerusalem, 1927); translations into 
English of the orders of baptism, matrimony, and burial 
(1974), and thirteen Anaphoras (1991); editions, with 
English translation, of a short daily prayer book (1993), 
and a prayer book for the clergy (1993). His other writ- 
ings remain unpublished. 


Munüfar Barsüm, Adwa, 127—28. 
Unpublished eulogy by J. Tarzi (1996). 


G. A. Kiraz 


Bartelle 


A small town located some 20 km. to the southeast of 
Mosul on the road that links this city with Arbela and on 
which Karamlish and Qaraqosh are also found. Its name 
in Syriac is Bartelli or Bartella and in Sureth Baref/a. Its his- 
tory is best known during and after the 12th cent., when 
it served as the seat of several maphrians who resided 
in the church of Mar Ahudemmeh. Maphrian Ignatius 
Lo'ozat selected it for his residence in 1153 on account 
of its close proximity to Dayro d-Mor Matay. His suc- 
cessors included Grigorios Barsawmo Safi, the brother of 
Bar ‘Ebroyo, who died in Bartelle in 1307/8 and Grigo- 
rios Matay I, son of Hanno, whose name is inscribed in 
a tock baptismal fount dated to 1342/43, currently in 
the church of Mart Shmuni. In 1284, Bar 'Ebroyo built 
in Bartelle a monastery dedicated to the martyrs John 
son of the Carpenters (Nagore) and his sister Susan. The 
monastety and churches of the town suffered destruc- 
tion in the past and duting the invasion of Nadir Shah in 
the middle of the 18th cent. Three churches dedicated 
to Mart Shmuni, the Virgin Mary, and St. George are 
currently owned by the Syr. Orth. and Syr. Cath. com- 
munities which still speak Sureth. 
See Fig. 22 and 23. 


Fiey, Assyrie chrétienne, vol. 2, 416-38. 
Harrak, Syriac and Garshuni Inscriptions of Iraq. 


A. Harrak 


Bartelle 








Fig. 22. Bartelle, Iraq. Syr. Orth. Church of Mart Shmuni. 
Photo: Amir Harrak. 





Fig. 23. Bartelle, Iraq. Syr. Orth. Church 

of Mart Shmuni: ancient baptismal font 
with Syr. inscription, dated 1342/43. Photo: Amir Harrak. 
See Harrak, Syriac and Garshuni inscriptions of Iraq, AB.01.01. 


Baselios Gewargis 


Baselios Gewargis (d. 1748) [Syr. Orth.] 


Scribe and bp. of al-Bsheriyyeh (1707-48). He was born 
in Aleppo to Ibrahim b. 'Abd al-Nür and Naslikhan. He 
became a monk in 1701, and was later ordained priest. 
Baselios was consecrated bp. of Bsheriyyeh in 1707, af- 
ter which he built a monastery dedicated to Mor Qury- 
aqos with assistance from Patt. Giwargis II, bp. “Abd al- 
Ahad of Jerusalem, and bp. Giwargi of Edessa. He died 
in 1748 and was buried in the monastery he built. He 
was a talented scribe. Patr. Afram Barsoum discovered an 
Anaphora by Baselios at Dayr al-Za fatan. 


A. Barsoum, ParMag]e 5 (1938), 144. 
G. A. Kiraz 


Basil of Caesarea (ca. 330-379) 


Bp. of Caesarea and Greek author. Basil was one of the 
three great Cappadocian Fathers, and the brother of 
Gregory of Nyssa and Macrina. He was appointed bp. 
of Caesarea in Cappadocia in 370, and according to the 
6th-cent. ‘Life of Ephrem’ he was visited by Ephrem; 
the episode, however, is legendary and is based on a mis- 
identification of an anonymous ‘Syrian’ in Basil’s writ- 
ings (the Syrian is now known to have been Eusebius of 
Emesa, who was born in Edessa). Many of Basil’s writ- 
ings (in Greek) were translated into Syriac (sometimes 
twice, first in the 5th, and then again in the 6th/7th cent.: 
the earlier translations were often very free, whereas the 
later ones keep much closer to the Greek originals). 

The following are the more important works trans- 
lated into Syriac: 

1. ‘Homilies on the Hexaemeron' (CPG 2835): ed. 
with ET, R. W. Thomson (CSCO 550-1; 1995). This 
eatly (and rather free) translation was in turn translated 
into Armenian. 

2. “Treatise on the Holy Spirit (CPG 2839): ed. with 
ET, D. G. K. Taylor (CSCO 576-7; 1999). Only the old- 
er version is preserved complete, in three very old mss.; 
of the later version there are only quotations. 

3. Homilies (CPG 2845—69): these are mostly pre- 
served in both an early and a later translation; they re- 
main unpublished. Some of these homilies were incor- 
porated into the liturgical Homiliaries. 

4. Small Asceticon (CPG 2876): the Syriac version, 
which is entitled ‘Questions to the Brethren’, is a pat- 
ticularly important witness to this work, since the only 
other witness is the Latin translation by Rufinus (d. ca. 
401), the Greek original having been lost (only the Great 
Asceticon survives in Greek). The early Syriac transla- 
tion, preserved in a number of early mss., has not yet 
been published apart from excerpts (by J. Gribomont). 

5. Letters (CPG 2900). 18 Letters from Basil’s very 
large correspondence survive in Syriac translation. Let- 
tet 2, addressed to Gregory of Nazianzus, on the monas- 
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tic life, was much read, to judge by the number of mss. 
preserving it (some mss. identify the addressee as Greg- 
ory of Nyssa, and in others a further text of unknown 
origin has been added to it). Only two of the Letters 
have so fat been published: Letter 38 (in fact probably 
not by Basil but by his brother Gregory of Nyssa, CPG 
3196), by M. Parmentier, in Studien zu Gregor von Nyssa, 
ed. H. Drobner and C. Klock (1990), 17—55. and (inde- 
pendently) M. Albert, in ARAM 5 (1993), 33-64; and 
Letter 160, by A. Vööbus, in The Synodicon in the West Syr- 
ian Tradition (CSCO 367-8; 1975), 189-94 (Syr.), 178-82 
(ET). (An edition of Letter 2 is in preparation). 

6. A few texts attributed to Basil in Syriac are un- 
known in Greek. This applies to: a. A homily against the 
Anomoeans (CPG 2988.14 Suppl), ed. with LT by A. 
Van Roey, in OLP 28 (1997), 179—91. b. 6 letters, one of 
which, addressed to the Monastery of Tell 'Ada, has been 
edited by M. Albert, in After Bardaisan, ed. Reinink and 
Klugkist (OLA 89), 11-22. c. A narrative poem, clearly 
composed in Syriac, on the biblical patriarch Joseph and 
his brothers; this has been published in two parts, by M. 
Weinberg (1893) and S. W. Link (1895). ET by K. Heal in 
preparation; there ate Arabic and Ethiopic translations. 

7. Various liturgical texts are ascribed to Basil in 
Syriac: a. A translation of the Greek Anaphora of Basil, 
found in Rum Orthodox liturgical mss.; b. A (different) 
Syr. Orth, and Maron. Anaphora; c. The Melkite (Rum 
Orthodox) baptismal rite; d. A short Maronite baptismal 
rite. 

Besides works by Basil, Syriac also preserves some 
hagiographical texts concerning Basil. 

He is commemorated on 1 Jan. 


CPG 2835—3008. 

S. P. Brock, “Traduzioni siriache degli scritti di Basilio’, in Bas//o 
tra Oriente e Occidente, ed. E. Baudry et al. (2001), 165—80. 
(contains detailed list of works translated) 

J. Gribomont, Histoire du texte des Ascétiques de s. Basile (1953). 

A. Muraviev, ‘La partie syriaque du dossier hagiographique de 
s. Basile le Grand’, in SymSyr VIL, 203-10. 

P. Rousseau, Basi of Caesarea (1994). (for the wider back- 
ground) 

D.G.K. Taylor, ‘Basil of Caesarea’s contacts with Syriac- 
speaking Christians’, S/Patr, vol. 32 (1997), 213-9. 


S. P. Brock 


Baumstark, Anton (1872-1948) 


Syriac scholar and liturgist. He studied at Heidelberg, and 
subsequently held Professorships at Bonn (1921), Nij- 
megen (1923), Utrecht (1926), and Münster (1930-35). 
His Geschichte der syrischen Literatur (1922) remains the 
most detailed and authoritative work on Syriac literature. 
His main other books on Syriac topics ate Lucubrationes 
Syro-Graecae (1894) [on Sergios of Resh'ayna; Syr. tr. of 
Geoponika, Lucian, Isocrates, Themistius, Menander], 
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Aristoteles bei den Syrern (1900) [Syriac biographies of Ar- 
istotle, Commentaries on Porphyry's ‘Eisagoge’], Festbre- 
vier und Kircbenjabr der syrischen Jakobiten (1910) [early mss. 
of Fenqitho; development of the liturgical year], and 
Nichtevangelische Perikopenordnungen des ersten Jabrtausends 
(1921) [non-Gospel lections in early mss.]. His Liturgie 
Comparée (1953; ET Comparative Liturgy, 1958) remains 
a work of central importance for the study of Eastern 
Liturgy. Baumstark was also the founder and editor of, 
and regular contributor to, Oriens Christianus (1901-). 


R. Baumstark and H. Kaufhold, ‘Anton Baumstarks wissen- 
schaftliches Testament’, OC 82 (1998), 1-52. (= Taft and 
Winkler, Comparative Liturgy, 61—117) 

R.F Taft and G. Winkler, Comparative Liturgy fifty years affer 
A. Baumstark (OCA 265; 2001), 31—60. (bibliography of 
his publications by H.-J. Feulner) 


S. P. Brock 


Beck, Edmund (1902-1991) 


Syriac scholar and monk of the Benedictine Abbey of 
Metten (Germany). At Munich University he studied 
Arabic, Hebrew, Syriac, and Coptic, as well as Greek and 
Latin, and subsequently he taught oriental languages at 
the Collegio San Anselmo, in Rome (1939-61, 1967-8). 
His first work on Ephrem was a monograph on the 
‘Hymns on Faith’ (1949); this was to be followed by six 
further monographs (listed below) and many articles on 
different aspects of Ephrem’s writings; above all, how- 
evet, he is primarily known for his editions of Ephrem’s 
poetical works in the CSCO, produced between 1955 
and 1979 (a total of 19 pairs of volumes; see under 
Ephrem). 


Select publications by Beck 


Die Theologie des hl. Ephraem in seinen Hymnen über den Glauben 
(Studia Anselmiana 21; 1949). 

Ephraems Hymnen über. das Paradies (Stadia Anselmiana 26; 
1951). 

Ephraems Reden über den Glauben (Studia Anselmiana 33; 1953). 

Ephrams Polemik gegen Mani und die Manichder (CSCO 391; 


1978). 
Ephrams des Syrers Psychologie und Erkenntnislehre (CSCO 419; 
1980). 


Ephrams Trititätslehre (CSCO 425; 1981). 
Dorea und Charis, Die Taufe (CSCO 457; 1984). 
S. P. Brock 


Bedjan, Paul (1838-1920) [Chald.] 


Missionary and scholar. Paul Bedjan was born and raised 
in Khosrowa, northwest Iran, in a Chald. family with 
strong ties to the Lazatist mission (St. Vincent de Paul) 
whose missionaties had established themselves in that 
town in 1840. Bedjan received his primary education at 
their seminary and in 1856 traveled to Paris to enter the 
otder and continue his education. In 1861 he returned to 
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Fig. 24. First page of P. Bedjan's translation 
into Neo-Aramaic of Thomas à Kempis’ Imitation of Christ 
(1885). 


Iran where he worked as a missionary until 1880, when 
he left again for Europe, living in Paris, Ans-les-Liéges, 
Seraing (Belgium), and Kóln Nippes (Germany), never 
to return to Iran. Several times Iranian clergy and lay 
people attempted to make Bedjan bp. of Khosrowa, but 
due to opposition from the Chald. patriarchate in Mo- 
sul, partly the result of the discussions that surrounded 
Bedjan’s edition of the Chaldean Breviary, as well as to 
Bedjan’s preference for Europe, this never materialized. 
Despite his estrangement from the Chald. hierarchy and 
his latinizing tendencies, Bedjan succeeded in the prime 
object of his stay in Europe: to provide books for the 
Chald. community in Iran, among other things to coun- 
teract the influence of the publications of the Protestant 
press in Urmia. He published thirty-two classical Syriac 
works and wrote eight books in the vernacular language 
of Urmia, as it had developed in the first half of the 
19th cent. These include a translation of the Imita- 
tion of Christ’ of Thomas à Kempis (1885), a retelling 
of the Bible (Histoire Sainte, 1888), devotional texts on 
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Mary (Mois de Marie, 1904) and a shortened version of 
the Saints’ lives (zes des Saints, 1912). It was through 
his classical Syriac editions, among which the seven-vol- 
ume collection of Saints’ Lives, the History of Mar Yah- 
balaha, and works of Bar ‘Ebroyo, Toma of Marga, Ishaq 
of Nineveh, and Ya‘qub of Serugh, that his name became 
known also to western scholats, with some of whom he 
co-operated. All of his books were published by Otto 
Harrasowitz in Leipzig and/or in Paris and shipped in 
thousands to the Middle East. 
See Fig. 24. 


J.M. Vosté, ‘Paul Bedjan, le lazariste persan. Notes bio-biblio- 
graphiques’, OCP 11 (1945), 45—102. 

N. Simono, Paul Bedjan (1838—1920) (Tehran, 1984). (in Neo- 
Aramaic and Persian) 

H. Murre-van den Berg, ‘Paul Bedjan, missionary for life 
(1838-19207, in Homilies of Mar Jacob of Sarug [Homiliae 
Selectae Mar-Jacobi Sarugensis], vol. 6 (repr. 2006), 339—69. 


H. L. Murre-van den Berg 


Behnam, Dayro d-Mor Monastery of St. Behnam 
[formerly Syr. Orth., now Syr. Cath.] 


Situated ca. 36 km. southeast of Mosul, Dayro d-Mor 
Behnam contains the only full program of medieval 
church decoration that survives to this day in Iraq. The 
monastery consists of a fortress-like complex, the main 
buildings of which are the monastic church and a sep- 
arate octagonal mausoleum housing the relics of Mor 
Behnam, which is commonly referred to as either the 
‘Pit’ or the ‘Outside Martyrion'. The entire complex is 
known in Syriac as Beth Gubba, and in Arabic as Dayr 
al-Jubb, ‘Monastery of the Pit’. According to the legend 
of Mor Behnam (ed. P. Bedjan, AMS, vol. I, 397—441), 
the monastery was built in the 4th cent. on the site of 
the graves of the martyrs Behnam and his sister Sarah. 
The first secure evidence for its existence is encountered 
in the 12th cent., in the first place in a dedicatory in- 
scription which states that the ‘altar’ (probably meaning 
the entire altar room) was reconstructed in 1164, which 
suggests that the church existed well before this date. 
These reconstruction activities may have occasioned the 
writing down of the legend of Mor Behnam. The oldest 
written account is preserved in a Syr. Orth. ms. (Lon- 
don, Brit. Libr. Add. 12,174), which was copied in 1197 
for Dayro d-Mor Barsawmo near Melitene, and contains a 
note by Patr. Michael I Rabo. 

Whatever the exact nature of the restoration work 
executed at Dayro d-Mor Behnam in 1164, less than a 
century later the monastery was the site of large-scale 
refurbishment activities, probably through the involve- 
ment of monks from Dayro d-Mor Matay, with which 
the monastery appears to have maintained close ad- 
ministrative and economic ties. Most of the monastic 
church’s extensive sculptural decoration and archi- 
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tectural features closely resemble those encountered 
in monuments dating from the reign of Badr al-Din 
Lulu’, the Atabeg ruler of Mosul, and may therefore be 
dated between ca. 1233 and 1259. Obviously benefit- 
ing from the economic and cultural boom in the Mo- 
sul area during this period, the interior and exterior of 
the church were both provided with new stone carving, 
Three domes with interior stucco decoration probably 
also date from this period of artistic activity. In addition 
to motifs familiar from contemporary Islamic contexts, 
such as lions and dragons, the decoration program con- 
veys distinctively Christian themes, including equestrian 
saints, martyrs, and monks, as well as two scenes based 
on the life of Mor Behnam. 

Along with the extensive figural decoration, the nu- 
merous inscriptions situated on the walls of the monastic 
church and the mausoleum, which date from the 12th 
through the 20th cent. are of particular importance to 
the study of Syriac Christianity. Mainly written in Syriac, 
but also in Arabic, Armenian, and Uighur, these inscrip- 
tions not only include liturgical texts and biblical verses, 
but also historical information, as well as names of art- 
ists and patrons. According to one of these inscriptions, 
the monastery was looted in 1295 by the invading Mon- 
gol army of Khan Baidu. The abbot of the monastery 
was subsequently able to persuade Baidu not only to 
return all the stolen objects, but even to make a dona- 
tion, which was apparently used for the construction of 
a new grave for the relics of Mor Behnam, built in the 
mausoleum in 1300. In the 15th and 16th cent., several 
Maphtians chose Dayro d-Mor Behnam as their seat, in- 
cluding Diosqoros Behnam II (1415-17), whose grave is 
still found in the monastery's burial room. In 1579/80, 
Mapht. Basilius Pilatus (1576—91) wrote a letter from the 
monastery to Pope Gregory XIII (1572—85) in which he 
expressed interest in establishing a formal union with 
the Church of Rome. 

Having suffered a long period of decline, the mon- 
astery was finally brought under the jurisdiction of the 
Syriac Catholic Church in 1839, but continued to lead a 
poor existence until 1936, when Ephrem Abdal estab- 
lished a new community of monks there. In addition 
to revitalizing Dayro d-Mor Behnam’s library, superior 
Abdal (1936-66) initiated the first of a series of large- 
scale restorations, which were continued by his succes- 
sors, in particular during the 1980s and 1990s. Today, the 
monastery is one of the most flourishing Christian sites 
in the Mosul area. 

See Fig. 7, 12c, 25-28, and 80. 


Brock and Taylor, Hidden Pearl, vol. 2, 215—6. 

Fiey, Assyrie chrétienne, vol. 2, 565—613. 

idem, Mar Behnam (Touristic and Archaeological Series 2; 1970). 
idem, Saints syriaques, 54—5. 

Harrak, Syriac and Garshuni Inscriptions of Iraq. 
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Fig. 25. Dayro d-Mor Behnam: 
entrance to the main building 
and back side 
of the martyrium (left). 
Photo: 

Lucas Van Rompay (1971). 





Fig. 26. Dayro d-Mor Behnam: 
entrance to the main building, 
after renovation. 
Photo: Amir Harrak. 

















Fig. 27. Dayro d-Mor Behnam: 
martyrium of Behnam and Sarah 
(left) and entrance building. 
Photo: Amir Harrak. 











Behnam Hadloyo 


A. Harrak and Niu Ruji, ‘The Uighur inscription in the 
Mausoleum of Mar Behnam’, JCSSS 4 (2004), 66-72. 

M. Novak and H. Younansardaroud, ‘Mar Behnam, Sohn des 
Sanherib von Nimrud. Tradition und Rezeption einer 
assyrischen Gestalt im iragischen Christentum und die 
Frage nach dem Fortleben der Assyret’, A/forientalische 
Forschungen 29 (2002), 166-94. 

B. Snelders, Identity and Christian-Muslim Interaction. Medieval 
Art of the Syrian Orthodox from the Mosul Area (OLA 198, 
2010). 

B. Snelders and A. Jeudy, ‘Guarding the Entrances: Equestrian 
Saints in Egypt and North Mesopotamia’, ECA 3 (2006), 
126-35. 

B. Snelders 


Behnam Hadloyo (d. 1454) [Syr. Orth.] 


Patr. and liturgical composer. He was born in Hadl of 
Yübanna of the Habbo Kanni family of Bartelle. He be- 
came a monk at the Monastery of Mor Gabriel, was con- 
secrated a Maph. and named Baselius in 1404, and then 
a Patr. for the see of Mardin on June 1412. After the 
death of the Tur ‘Abdin anti-patr. Baselius V, he man- 
aged to unite all the dioceses under his authority in 1445. 
He composed ten /usoye, an Anaphora, and 11 poems. 
He also compiled selections from the commentary of 
Daniel of Salah and arranged them with the texts of the 
Psalms in an autograph ms. dated 1425 (ms. Jerusalem, 
St. Mark 14). 


Barsoum, Scattered pearls, 497-9. 
Baumstark, Literatur, 327. 
G. A. Kiraz 


Beirut Berytus 


Beirut, Lebanon is mentioned in many Syr. Orth. texts 
in connection with the St. Jude monastery and church. It 
was described by Zacharias Rhetor in his ‘Life of Sever- 
us’, the Patr. of Antioch (612-38). Although Zacharias 
wrote originally in Greek, his text survives only in Syriac 
translation. The author narrates Severus’s conversion to 
Christianity while both he and Severus were studying at 
the famous School of Law in 487-91, and he gives a 
lively description of the lives of young Christians in 5th 
cent. Beirut. He mentions four churches in Beirut among 
which was a ‘venerable church of the holy apostle Jude, 
brother of James who were both sons of Joseph’. It was 
located outside of Beirut and had a community of ascet- 
ics, priests, and monks. Different sources show that the 
community was anti-Chalcedonian. Severus himself in 
one of his letters reports that in 482-83, when Peter the 
Iberian, a popular anti-Chalcedonian figure in Palestine, 
passed by Beirut, he prayed in ‘the glorious church of 
the famous martyr and apostle Jude, brother of James 
who is buried in Berytus’. In the early Syr. Orth. tradi- 
tion, therefore, Beirut’s church of St. Jude was known 
for being a martyrium church as well as having an anti- 
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Fig. 28. Dayro d-Mor Behnam: outer gate 
of the church with Syriac and Arabic inscriptions. 
Photo taken by the University of Michigan Expedition 
for the Iraqi Department of Antiquities (in the 1930s). 
Courtesy of Amir Harrak. 
See Harrak, Syriac and Garshuni inscriptions of Iraq, AE.0105. 


Chalcedonian stance. Medieval Syr. Orth. authors like 
Michael Rabo and Bar ‘Ebroyo support these claims. 
The monastery apparently survived the earthquake of 
551 that destroyed Beirut entirely, including its famous 
Law School, although Michael Rabo in his Chronicle 
describes the effects of the earthquake without men- 
tioning the church. It was probably rebuilt eventually by 
Syr. Orth. monks because in a 12th cent. papal letter a 
church of St. Jude in Beirut is mentioned, which was put 
under the jurisdiction of the Latin bishop of the city. 
The church was destroyed by the army of Salah al-din 
al-Ayyübt who occupied Beirut for ten years (1187—97), 
for when the German pilgrim Wilbrand of Oldenburg 
visited Beirut in 1211—12, he found only the tombs of 
Jude and his brother Simon in place of the monastery 
outside the walls of the city. 

A Maronite presence in Beirut is mentioned for the 
first time in a papal confirmation of 1184. It reports 
that the Latin bishop of Beirut gave the Maronites a 
chapel with adjacent land (see Pringle). This may have 
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been the church of Saint Georges located northeast of 
the city and cited by an anonymous Rhenan pilgrim in 
1098. It is there, the pilgrim affirms, that long ago Saint 
George killed the dragon. Under the Ottomans in the 
16th cent, the Maronites were in possession of that 
church with an adjacent cemetery where their bishops 
were buried (Duwayhi). In the course of the 17th cent. 
they lost this church, which became the mosque of al- 
Khidr. Another Maronite church was located within the 
walls of Beirut, but it was taken from them in 1571 by 
the ruling local emit Mansur “Assaf in the aftermath 
of his participation in the Ottoman conquest of Cy- 
prus. ‘Assaf seized the church, but the Maronites did 
not leave, and they even named their first known bishop 
of Beirut a few years later, in 1577. Maronite bps. were 
named for Beirut but did not reside in the city, staying 
instead in different monasteries of the Kisrawan and 
the Matn districts near the capital. In 1736 the Council 
of Luwayza mentioned eight Maronite dioceses among 
which the Beirut diocese included the Matn, the Jurd, 
and the Gharb up to Jisr al-Qadi near Damür. Around 
1748, the emir Yüssif Murad Abillama authorized the 
general abbot of the Antonine Order to build a monas- 
tery in old Beirut and Bp. Mikha'il Fadil built the small 
cathedral church of Saint Georges in 1753, which was 
renovated, destroyed, and rebuilt many times but still 
stands today in the center of Beirut. The Maronite see 
of Beirut was built by Bp. Tubiya 'Awn (1844—71) near 
the cathedral, and his successor Yüsuf al-Dibs (1872— 
1907) transferred it near al-Hikma School, where it still 
is today. The Lebanese civil war (1975—90) greatly af- 
fected the Maronite diocese of Beirut, which numbered 
140 churches before 1975 but lost 62 during the war 
as a result of the evacuation of Christians from 60 vil- 
lages. 

As for the Syr. Orth., a new diocese was created in 
the 19th cent., when refugees from Diyarbakir, Mardin, 
and Tur ‘Abdin began to arrive in Lebanon, followed 
in the 20th cent. by those coming from Adana, Tarsus, 
and Edessa. Beirut also became an important center for 
the Syr. Cath. Church, which transferred its patriarchal 
residence from Mardin to Beirut under Patr. Ignatius 
Ephrem Rahmani (1898-1929) and had its main semi- 
nary in Sharfeh. In the second half of the 20th cent. 
Beirut also became an episocopal see for the Chald. 
Church (with Raphael Bidawid as its most notable in- 
cumbent, between 1966 and 1989) as well as for the 
Ch. of E. 
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Bello, Estipan (1910-1989) [Chald.] 


He was born in Alqosh of Jūnā Mikha Ballo and Teresa 
Mikha Sako and given the baptismal name ‘Abd al-Ahad 
(he is somewhat related to the family of Patr. Yohannan 
Sullaqa). He became a monk in 1924, and in 1927 joined 
the Seminary of St. John in Mosul where he was ordained 
a priest in 1934. He studied in Rome from 1935 until 
1940, the year of his return to Iraq. In 1958 he became 
a vicar for Aleppo, and in 1960 was consecrated a bp. 
for Syria. He died in Rome in 1989 and was buried in 
Iraq. In addition to his major study La Congrégation de 
S. Hormisdas et l’Eglise chaldéenne dans la première moitié du 
XIX siècle (OCA 122; 1939), he translated from Italian 
into Syriac a small book titled ’appay "urba da-gmira (Mo- 
sul, 1957). He also wrote a chronicle titled zebe yawmaye 
(ms.) and a book titled zaba d-purrase (ms.). 
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Benjamin of Edessa (first half of the 9th cent.) 
[Syr. Orth.] 


Metropolitan bp. of Edessa, professor of dogma, com- 
mentator on the homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus and 
on the works of Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite. Prior 
to his consecration as bp., Benjamin was monk in the 
Monastery of Mor Ya'qub (most likely in Kaysum). 
Later in his life he was found teaching at the monastet- 
ies of Eusebona (833/4) and Tell 'Ada (836/7, when 
in his capacity of Rabban d-dogma, ‘professor of dogma’, 
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he was there for a period of retreat: Rawso d-tawtobutho). 
Benjamin’s work is known to us in the commentaries 
written down by his disciples, who mention him in their 
colophons. One of them was Daniel (see ms. Brit. Libr. 
Add. 14,725; Wright, Catalogue ... British Museum, vol. 2, 
442). An anonymous commentary on the first volume 
of Gregory is said to have been written ‘according to 
the tradition’ (as/monutho) of Mar Benjamin (ms. Brit. 
Libr. Add. 17,197; Wright, Catalogue ... British Museum, 
vol. 2, 4412). 

While the W.-Syt. information on Benjamin seems 
to be limited to his work on Gregory of Nazianzus (with 
the exception of a quotation by Dionysios bar Salibi, men- 
tioned by Barsoum), Bar Bahlul knows a certain Benja- 
min, dayroyo or ihidoyo, to whom on two occasions he 
specifically attributes a commentary on Dionysius (ed. 
Duval, 475.9—10 and 1383.6—7). In all likelihood we are 
dealing with the same person. (This Benjamin is cleatly 
to be distinguished from the allegedly 4th-cent. monk of 
that name; see Fiey, Saints syriaques, 56.) 

A letter of ‘Benjamin, bp. of Edessa, concern- 
ing reasons (e//otho) for the Eucharist and baptism’, is 
preserved in ms. Brit. Libr. Add. 14,538, £ 38v (Wright, 
vol. 2, 1004b). It is unedited. 
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Beth ‘Abe, Monastery of 


This famous monastety was founded in 595/6 by 
Ya'qub, a monk of the ‘Great Monastery’ of Abraham of 
Kashkar (on the mountain of Izla), who originated from 
Lashom in Beth Garmai. Along with others Ya qub had 
been banished from the Great Monastery by Babai for 
countenancing what Babai regarded as monastic laxity. 
The monastery that Ya qub founded was evidently near 
the village of Kherpa, to the northwest of ‘Aqra (thus 
Fiey, against Budge); it must have been in or near an 
earlier inhabited site named Beth ‘Abe since Bethaba is 
mentioned in Ptolemy’s ‘Geography’ (VI.1.4). The his- 
tory of the monastery up to 832 is exceptionally well 
documented thanks to the account of its first 20 ab- 
bots by Toma of Marga, himself originally a monk of 
Beth ‘Abe. The monastety was especially flourishing in 
the mid 7th cent. when the future Patr. Isho'yahb III en- 
dowed it with land and built it a larger church, the mo- 
nastic community having grown from 80 to 300. Toma 
relates that the patr. also left to the monastery ‘a golden 
Gospel’ (perhaps a Gospel lectionary with some rubrics 
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in gold, surviving examples of which are known from 
the 13th cent). One of the most famous monks of the 
monastery was the compiler of the ‘Paradise of the Fa- 
thers’, ‘Enanisho, who also assisted Isho yahb III in his 
liturgical reforms. Many interesting details of the his- 
tory and life of the monastety ate provided by Toma 
(summarized by Budge, xli-xcvii). After 832 the history 
of the monastery is very little known, though a num- 
ber of 13th-cent. mss. which were written there survive 
(Fiey, 247; a high quality one is a Gospel Lectionary of 
1218, now Chester Beatty [Dublin], ms.4; Hatch, A/bum 
of Dated Syriac Mss., plate CLXXI). The monastery may 
possibly have lasted until the 16th cent. 
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Beth Aramaye 


Ecclesiastical province of the Ch. of E., situated in Central 
Iraq. It had the patriarchal see of Kokhe, or Seleucia-Cte- 
siphon, as its administrative and spiritual center. Its name 
points to a significant presence of Arameans or speakers 
of Aramaic in the region. The Persian name Asutistan (or 
Asorestan), which is preserved in some Arabic sources as 
wellas in Armenian, may be a translation of the Aramaic 
name. In a letter of Barsawma of Nisibis, dated 484, it is 
reported that there was a ‘marzban (i.e. governor) of Beth 
Aramaye’ (Chabot, 527.3; FT 533), who must have been 
a Sasanian official (Christensen, 136-40). 

In the Synod of 410 (see Ishaq) only one bp. is 
mentioned under the jurisdiction of the bp. of Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon (later: Catholicos), namely the bp. of Kash- 
kar, who is the bp. of Seleucia-Ctesiphon’s right hand 
and assistant as well as the caretaker of his see after 
his death (Canon 21: Chabot, 33.15; FT 272). But four 
more dioceses of Beth Aramaye are known for the early 
5th cent.: Zabe, Hirta, Dayra d-Qunni, and Dasqarta d- 
Malka (Fiey 1968, 148; map facing p. 152), while slight- 
ly later sources provide several additional names. Fiey 
(1968, 151—261) distinguishes between the ‘Persian’ and 
the ‘Arab’ dioceses. The ‘Persian’ dioceses, tracing their 
otigin back to the Sasanian period, include: 1. Kashkar- 
Wasit; 2. Dayra d-Qunni (said to be the earliest monas- 
tery in Beth Aramaye), Beth Daraye, and Beth Kusaye; 
3. Zabe (al-Zawabi, i.e. the region between Seleucia and 
Kashkar), al-Nu'maniyya, and Dayr Hazqiel); 4. Dasqa- 
rta d-Malka (ca. 88 km. northeast of Baghdad); 5. Hirta, 
‘Aqula, and Nagran (named after Nagran in S. Arabia); 
6. Peruz Shaput, later known as al-Anbar. The ‘Arab’ dio- 
ceses emerged under Abbasid rule. They include: 1. al- 
Qast, between Baghdad and al-Küfa; 2. Niffar (ancient 
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Nippur) and al-Nil; 3. “Abdasi and Nahrgür, both in the 
southeast of Iraq; 4. al-Radhan, al-Baradan, and Beth 
Darin (of uncertain location, not far from Baghdad). 
In the later Islamic period, dioceses of Beth Aramaye 
were repeatedly amalgamated. By the 14th cent., Syr. 
Christianity had largely disappeared from Central Iraq. 
It was the north of Iraq that gradually became the center 
of the Ch. of E. (Wilmshurst, Ecclesiastical Organisation, 
344). The name ‘Beth Aramaye’ lost its relevance. 

While both Persian and Arabic must have existed in 
the region from an early period onwards, in Syriac sourc- 
es the inhabitants of Beth Aramaye were called Aramaye 
‘Arameans’ (most often to be distinguished from Armaye 
‘pagans’), sing. Aramaya, i.e. from Beth Aramaye’ (this 
usage thus coexisted with a different and broader use 
of the term for the Aramaic language and ethnicity in 
general). Bar Bahlul, in his Lexicon, quotes some peculiar 
forms of the Aramaic language of Beth Aramaye, which 
he, therefore, did not see as identical to Classical Sytiac. 
Fiey (1990) has pointed out that in the Islamic period 
much of the content of the term ‘Beth Aramaye’ was 
transferred to the Arabic name ‘Nabat’ (even though the 
‘Nabat’ of Central Iraq were distinguished from differ- 
ent groups of ‘Nabar’, esp. in Arabia and Syria; see also 
Noldeke). The Arabic term nabti also carried some of 
the connotations of ‘Aramean’ and ‘Aramaic’ and even 
was occasionally used, both by Christians and Mus- 
lims, as a substitute for ‘Aramaic’. This occurs, e.g, in 
Ibn al-Tayyib’s ‘Paradise of Christianity’ (commenting 
on the first language of the world) and in a related pas- 
sage in Ibn al-Nadim’s Fibrist (Fiey 1990, 83-84; cf. K. 
Samir, “Théodore de Mopsueste dans le «Fihrist» d'Ibn 
an-Nadim', LM 90 [1977], 355-63). Bar 'Ebroyo, in his 
Mukhtasar, is aware that the Aramaic language (nabtiyya) 
of Central Iraq is different from the Syriac of Edessa 
and Harran as well as from ‘Palestinian’ Aramaic (quoted 
in Fiey 1990, 86), but it is not clear whether he speaks 
about the situation of his own day or rather reflects no- 
tions of a much earlier period. 
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Beth 'Arbaye 


Ecclesiastical province extending from Beth Zabdai 
northward, Balad southward, and Nisibis westward, the 
latter being its capital city. The trade route linking south- 
ern Mesopotamia with Syria and Egypt passed though 
this region from at least the beginning of the 2nd mil- 


Beth Garmai 


lennium BC, with Nisibis (Akkadian Naszbina) serving as 
a caravan center. The region corresponds more ot less to 
the Jazira (lit. ‘island’) of the Arabic sources, enclosed by 
the Tigris and Euphrates. Arabs are attested in this re- 
gion from Assyrian times, and it was the home of the Ta- 
nukhites during the Christian era, hence its Syriac name 
‘Land of the Arabs’. The Synod of 410 established Beth 
‘Arbaye as an E.-Syr. metropolitan province, the second 
after the province of Elam. The province included such 
cities and regions as Beth Zabdai, Qardu, and Balad, and 
by the 13th cent. it also included Armenia. The long list 
of E.-Syr. metropolitans in Nisibis gives evidence of un- 
interrupted succession, beginning probably with Ya'qub 
of Nisibis and ending with another Ya'qub in the year 
1616. Beth 'Arbaye was also the home of a large Syr. 
Orth. community as eatly as the mid 6th cent., the time 
of Ahudemmeh ‘Bishop of Beth ‘Arbaye’ who became 
Metropolitan of the East in 559. When Metropolitan 
Marutha settled in Tagrit in 629, the titles ‘of Beth 'Ar- 
baye’ and ‘of Tagrit became interchangeable. 
J.-M. Fiey, “Balad et Beth ‘Arabaye irakien’, OS 9 (1964), 189— 
232. 
idem, Assyrie chrétienne, vol. 3, 17—49. 
idem, Nistbe métropole syriaque orientale, 1—15. 
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Beth Garmai Ba-jarma 


An ecclesiastical province confined between the Lower 
Zab northward, the Tigris westward, the Diyala river 
southward, and the mountains of Himrin eastward. 
Its capital city is Karka “The Fortress’ or Karkh Slokh 
‘Fortress of Seleucus’, modern Kirkuk. Its earlier cen- 
ter was Shahr-gird ‘City of the King’, a town located 
to the east of Kirkuk, though its exact location is not 
known. Beth Garmai may have been a Metropolitan 
see from the 3rd cent., if not earlier, having its center 
possibly at Shahr-gird, but in any case it was made so at 
the synod of 410. The eatliest three bishops of Karka 
lived during the reign of Shapur II (309—79) and were 
martyred by him, and the last bp. served the province 
at least until 1318. After the first quarter of the 9th 
cent., the see was transferred from Karka to Shahrzur 
to the east of Beth Garmai, and then to Daquqa. Shahr- 
zur, an E.-Syr. bishopric seat as early as the 6th cent., 
was also the seat of a Syr. Orth. bp. under the jurisdic- 
tion of Tagrit during the 7th and 8th cent. During the 
eatly 19th cent., a Chald. diocese was created in Kirkuk 
that exists to this day. 
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Beth Lapat 


Beth Lapat Gondeshapur, Jundi-Shapur 


Chief city of Beth Huzaye/Khuzistan, whose metro- 
politan bishopric ranked second after that of Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon. Its ruins are near Sahabad, between Tustar 
and Dezful. Beth Lapat was (re-)founded soon after the 
sack of Antioch (256) by Shapur I (241—272) with the 
name Gondeshapur (Shapur's Antioch is better’), and 
was settled with prisoners from the Roman Empire. 
Among the captives was the bp. of Antioch, Deme- 
trianus, and the episcopal line of Beth Lapat will have 
commenced with him. It was at Beth Lapat, one of the 
Shah's summer residences, that Mani was put to death 
in 276/7. Beth Lapat produced several martyrs during 
the persecutions of Shapur II, one being bp. Gadyab 
(mentioned by Sozomen, Ecclesiastical History, 11.13), 
who, according to the early Life of Miles, consecrated 
Miles as bp. of Susa. At the Synod of Seleucia-Ctesi- 
phon of 410 the metropolitan of Beth Lapat features 
first in the list of metropolitan sees, and later Mar Aba 
specifies that he should preside over the election of a 
new Cath. (Synodicon Orientale, 543—44, tr. 554). In 410 
its suffragan dioceses are listed as Karka d-Ledan, 
Hormizd Ardashir (Ahwaz), Shushterin (Tustar), and 
Shush (Susa); later additions were Ram Hormizd and 
Mihraqan Qadaq (linked with Ispahan in the synod of 
497). It was at Beth Lapat that bp. Barsawma of Nisi- 
bis convened his rebel synod in 484, whose acts were 
later annulled in 486. A theological school is known to 
have existed in Beth Lapat in the late Sasanian Empire; 
whether or not it also had a medical school attached 
(as was the case at Nisibis at the end of the 6th cent.) 
is disputed (see Reinink). Such a school is definitely at- 
tested for the early Abbasid period by Timotheos I's Let- 
ter 13 (ed. Braun, CSCO 74, 108), and is implied by al- 
Mansür's summoning of Gewargis, of the Bokhtisho’ 
family (see Gabriel bar Bokhtisho) in Beth Lapat, to be 
his physician in Baghdad. By this time the metropolitan 
see was known as that of Elam. Apart from the names 
of a number of its bishops little is known of the later 
history of Beth Lapat, and the see evidently came to 
an end some time in the 14th cent. (For a synoptic list 
of bishops of Beth Lapat and its dioceses, see C. and 
E. Jullien, in Dictionnaire de la Bible, Supplément, fasc. 74 
[2003], cols. 617-18). 
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Beth Nuhadra Ba-nuhadra, Benuhadra, Ba-hadta 


An E.-Syr. bishopric seat the heartland of which was 
the region extending from the small Khabur river to the 
Tigris, including the area of modern Zakho and part of 
Dehok. Administratively, it was under the jurisdiction 
of the Metr. see of Adiabene established at the synod 
of 410. By the middle of the 6th cent. the diocese in- 
cluded the important plain of Nineveh, a more or less 
triangular region confined between the Tigris, the Upper 
Zab, the Khazir, and the Gomal. After the expansion 
of the Syr. Orth. community in the plain of Nineveh 
during the same century and the creation of their own 
Beth Nuhadta, the E.-Syr. diocese was restricted to the 
northern and the eastern regions of its former domain. 
The E.-Syr. bishops ate attested from the early 5th to the 
middle of the 13th cent. The bishops of the Syr. Orth. 
Beth Nuhadra ate known between the end of the 6th 
cent. and the 8th cent., residing first in the Monastery 
of Nardos (modern Dayr Jundi) and then in Ma‘alta. In 
modern times, the reduced Beth Nuhadta is the domain 
of the Chald. bp. who resides in Zakho. 
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Beth Qatraye 

The region known in Syriac as Beth Qatraye includes 
not only the peninsula of Qatar, but also its hinterland 
Yamama, and the entire coast of northeast Arabia as far 
as the peninsula of Musandam, in present-day Oman, 
along with the islands. Christianity must have reached 
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Beth Qatraye no later than the 4th cent. Eliya, Bp. of 
Mashmahig, was present at the first Synod of the Ch. 
of E., in Seleucia-Ctesiphon (410), while another bp. of 
Mashmahig was deposed and excommunicated at the 
same synod. From the 6th cent. onwards, in addition 
to Mashmahig, there were bishops in Dayrin, Mazun, 
Hagar, and Hatta. Initially they were under the control 
of the metropolitan of Rev Ardashir, in Fars, until Beth 
Qatraye obtained its own metropolitan, whose existence 
is attested only in 676. 

Most of the information on Beth Qatraye pertains 
to the early Islamic period. Among the correspondence 
of Cath. Ishoyahb III (649-59), five letters deal with 
troubles in Beth Qatraye. The background is the rebel- 
lion of metropolitan Shem'on of Rev Ardashir against 
the Cath.; this triggered an uprising among the bishops 
of Beth Qatraye, who likewise turned their back on the 
Cath. Among Isho'yahb III's preserved letters one is 
addressed to the bishops, two to the Christians in gen- 
eral, and two to the monks. Although the details are not 
known, the rebellion had come to an end in 676, when 
Cath. Gewargis (659—80) went to Beth Qatraye for a local 
synod. Very little is known of the subsequent history of 
Beth Qatraye; Christianity may have disappeated from 
the region after the 9th cent. 

In the 6th and 7th cent., Christian Beth Qatraye 
produced a number of important Syriac authors. Most 
well known among them is the ascetic and mystical 
author Ishaq of Nineveh, who was born and lived for 
some time in Beth Qatraye, before Cath. Gewargis took 
him to Beth Aramaye. After a short-lived episcopate in 
Nineveh, he withdrew to eremitic life in Beth Huzaye. 
Another very important ascetic author from this region 
is Dadisho' Qatraya. Among the various authors designat- 
ed as Gabriel Qatraya in the sources, there is a biblical in- 
terpreter, who was a teacher in Seleucia-Ctesiphon in the 
mid-7th cent., and a commentator on the liturgy, who 
lived in the first half of the 7th cent. The latter Gabriel’s 
work on the liturgy probably was the main source for 
the short commentary attributed to Abraham Qatraya bar 
Lipeh. Another biblical interpreter frequently quoted in 
latet sources is Ahob Qatraya. 

While Christians in Beth Qatraye used Syriac as 
their literary and liturgical language, Persian and Arabic 
must have existed in the region as well. This linguistic 
complexity is reflected in a few dozen glosses, explicitly 
identified as being in the ‘language of Beth Qatraye’ (in 
some cases the adverb gafr@it is used) and preserved 
in later works, esp. in biblical commentaries and in the 
Lexicon of Bar Bahlul. Some of these glosses are at- 
tributed to the biblical interpreters Gabriel and Ahob 
Qatraya. While some can be identified as Aramaic, oth- 
ers point to a Persian (Pahlavi or proto-Neo-Persian) or 
to an Arabic origin. Users of this language must have 
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been among the readers and writers of Syriac texts in 
Bet Qatraye. 

Christians from Beth Qatraye also setved as transla- 
tors. The Persian translator for the (undoubtedly Arabic 
speaking) Lahmid king al-Nu' màn HI (579-601) is said 
to have been a Christian from Beth Qatraye. A monk 
from Beth Qatraye is credited with the translation from 
Persian into Sytiac of the Law Book of Shem'on of Rev 
Atdashir. 
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Beulay, Robert (1927-2007) 


Carmelite priest, scholar of the Ch. of E. and of E.-Syr. 
mysticism. He was born in Paris, entered the Carmelite 
otder in 1945, was ordained in 1953, and in 1958 went 
to Baghdad to the Carmelite mission, which had been 
founded there in the 17th cent. He was professor of 
dogmatic theology at the Chaldean Seminary in Bagh- 
dad from 1963. At Babel College, which was founded in 
1991, he taught spirituality, general and oriental, ontol- 
ogy and philosophy of nature. In 1997 he began teach- 
ing Syriac theology as well. 

Initially in Paris under the influence of L. Massi- 
enon, his teacher, he studied Islamic mysticism, but the 
Carmelite order preferred that he focus on the mystical 
writings of the Syriac church. He studied Near Eastern 
languages for three years, graduated from the Ecole Pra- 
tique des Hautes Etudes in 1971, and presented his doc- 
toral thesis at the Sorbonne in 1974. Both parts of his 
thesis were published: La /umiére sans forme in 1987 and 
L'enseignement spirituel de Jean de Dalyatha in 1990. Antoine 
Guillaumont was his teacher at the École Pratique and 
attested to the contribution his studies made to schol- 
arship. At that time, Yohannan of Dalyatha was largely 
unedited so that in order to write his thesis Beulay had 
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to assemble copies of mss., including the Arabic ver- 
sion — all of this in Baghdad far from western libraries. 
In addition to Yohannan of Dalyatha, he did significant 
research on Yawsep Hazzaya as well, including a transla- 
tion of Yawsep’s “Treatise on the nature of the divine 
essence’, preserved in a 13th-cent. ms. from Alqosh 
(Notre-Dame des Semences 237/Dawra 680). His com- 
mitment to scholarship never waned nor was compro- 
mised during his many years in Baghdad. He contributed 
publications and actively participated in seminars and in- 
ternational symposia on Syriac studies. 

He never lost sight of the connection between 
Syriac writers and their church. Also he sought to make 
this tradition available to the Iraqi people among whose 
ancestors it had developed. He did this while teaching at 
Babel College. Several articles from this period may be 
found in Patrimoine Syriaque (1996, 2001, 2005). Through 
his teaching and his ministry as priest, he worked to sus- 
tain the faith of countless students during tragic years in 
Iraq. Even after he returned permanently to France in 
2004, for health reasons, his students exiled all over the 
world kept in touch. He died in 2007 in Normandy and 
was buried in Lisieux. 


Select publications by Beulay 


‘Jean de Dalyatha et sa lettre XV’, ParOr 2 (1971), 261-79. 

‘Des Centuries de Joseph Hazzaya retrouvées?, ParOr 3 (1972), 
5-44. 

‘Jean de Dalyatha’, in DSpir, vol. 8 (1974), 449—52. 

‘Joseph Hazzaya’, in DSpir, vol. 8 (1974), 1341-49. 

‘Précisions touchant l'identité et la biographie de Jean Saba de 
Dalyatha', ParOr 8 (1977/8), 87-116. 

La Collection des Lettres de Jean de Dalyatba (PO 39.3; 1978). 

La lumière sans forme. Introduction à l'étude de la mystique chrétienne 
syro-orientale (1987). 

‘Formes de lumiére et lumiére sans forme. Le théme de la 
lumière dans la mystique de Jean de Dalyatha’, in Méanges 
Antoine Guillaumont: Contributions a l'étude des christianismes 
orientaux (Cahiers d'orientalisme 20; 1988), 131-41. 

L'enseignement spirituel de Jean de Dalyatha: Mystique syro-oriental du 
VUE siecle (Théologie historique 83; 1990). 

‘Discours sur la nature de l'essence divine’, in Le saint prophète 
Elie d’après les Pères de l'Eglise (Spiritualité Orientale 53; 
1992). 

‘De l'émerveillement à l'extase: Jean de Dalyatha et Abou 
Said al-Khartaz’, in Youakim Moubarac. Dossier dirigé per 
Jean Stassinet (2005), 333-43. 

*Quelques axes de l'enseignement de Denys l'Aréopagite chez 
les mystiques syro-orientaux, et leur continuité possible 
en mystique musulmane', in Patrimoine syriaque. Actes du 
Colloque LX: Les syriaques transmetteurs de civilisations (2005), 
97-106. 

‘Les dimensions philosophiques de l'expérience spirituelle de 
Jean de Dalyatha’, ParOr 33 (2008), 201-7. 


Secondary Sources 
M. Hansbury, “Professor Robert Beulay, OCD (1927—2007, 
JCSSS 7 (2007), 99-102. 
M. Hansbury 
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Ever since the 2nd cent., when the first Syriac Bible 
translations were produced, the Bible has played an im- 
portant role in Syriac Christianity. It is not just that many 
terms specific to the spirituality of the Syriac Churches 
have their origin in these versions, they have also con- 
tributed to the spread of the dialect of Edessa as a stan- 
dard language for a large group of Christians. For today's 
Syriac churches, they remain important, either in the 
original tongue or in translations into English or Malay- 
alam. They have, however, also attracted the interest of 
scholars outside the Syriac communities. This has to do 
with the fact that the Syriac versions are very ancient and 
have also come down to us in relatively ancient mss. (see 
Bible, OT manuscripts and Bible, NT manuscripts). They 
give us a picture of the original Hebrew and Greek texts 
at the moment the translations into Syriac were made. 


Syriac Translations of the Old Testament 


The first Syriac version of the OT must have been made 
in the second half of the 2nd cent. At least since the 
9th cent., it has been known under the name Peshitta. In 
contrast to other early Christian translations of the OT, 
it was based on the Hebrew Bible rather than the Greek 
Septuagint. This fact gives it a special place among the 
witnesses to the Hebrew Bible, the pronunciation of 
which was codified only from the 7th cent. onwards. 

When Greek OT commentaries started to be trans- 
lated into Syriac in the 4th and 5th cent., their transla- 
tors used the Peshitta for the biblical quotations. Soon 
they found out that this text did not always agree with 
the Greek text of the commentaries, which sometimes 
made it hard to understand what the exegete in ques- 
tion was referring to. For this reason, E.-Syr. translators 
started to add ad hoc translations of the biblical text as 
quoted in the Greek commentary to the verse taken 
from the Peshitta. They would mark these ad hoc rendet- 
ings specifically as ‘the Greek’. At least since Mushe of 
Aggel early in the 6th cent., W.-Syt. translators started 
simply to render the biblical text of the commentary, 
no longer referring to the Peshitta. Such ad hoc rendet- 
ings have often been mistaken for quotations from a ver- 
sion made by the chorepiscopus Polykarpos in 507/508, 
which may have extended to the OT: there is evidence at 
least for Genesis, Exodus, and Isaiah (the so-called Syro- 
Lucianic fragments edited by Ceriani may belong to it). 
This version is indicative of the high status accorded to 
the Greek language and Greck Bible by the person who 
commissioned it, Philoxenos of Mabbug. Philoxenos was 
afraid that loose renderings might give rise to Dyophy- 
site interpretations. 

A century later, in 613-17, the status of Greek 
among the W. Syr. was such that Pawlos of Tella felt the 
need to make an extremely literal ‘mirror translation’ of 
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the Septuagint, known as the Syro-Hexapla. Here the unit 
of translation is the single word or even part of it. The 
name refers to Origen’s Hexapla, as it claims to be based 
on a version of the fifth, Septuagint, column supplied 
with text-critical signs indicating where material has 
been added or omitted, as well as notes referring to the 
three revisions: Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion. 

At a time when the Greek language was losing its 
status, Yaqub of Edessa produced his revision of the 
Peshitta with the help of one or more Greek mss.; there 
is no evidence that he used the Syro-Hexapla, as has 
been assumed by some. It may be seen as a last effort 
to make the Greek Bible acceptable to Syriac readers. 
Ya'qub's version was a compromise between the two po- 
sitions defended in Syriac Christianity: the position of 
Philoxenos, who would have liked to replace the Peshitta 
with a very literal rendering of the Septuagint, and that 
of Eusebius of Emesa, who thought that the Peshitta was 
reliable because the Syriac language was related to the 
Hebrew. In addition, Ya'qub wanted to clarify the text 
to his readers. 

Sytiac exegetes of the OT (see Exegesis, Old Tes- 
tament) were well aware of the existence of alternative 
readings. In his ‘Commentary on Genesis’ Ephrem al- 
ready quotes two different renderings, without mention- 
ing the source (ad Gen. 49:10 and 49:23). These alterna- 
tive readings happen to agree with Targum Ongelos. In 
the 5th cent., translations of Antiochene commentaties 
of such authots as Eusebius of Emesa, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, and John Chrysostom showed to Syriac ex- 
egetes the practice of quoting ‘the Hebrew’ as well as 
the revisions of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion. 
Eusebius and Theodore were read by the E. Syr.; John 
Chrysostom was studied by W. Syr. as well. The latter of 
course also became familiar with this practice through 
the notes in the margins of the Syro-Hexapla. 

Even though the E. Syr. adopted Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, who was rather negative about the author- 
ity of the Peshitta, as their exegete par excellence, and 
even though the W.-Syr. tradition was influenced by the 
opinion of Philoxenos that favored the Greek text, the 
Peshitta remained the standard version for all: ‘it is in 
the hands of the Syrians everywhere’ as Bar 'Ebroyo had 
to conclude in the introduction to his scholia on the 
Bible, the Awsar roze. Only occasionally passages from 
the Syro-Hexapla found their way into W.-Syr. lectionary 
mss. used in the liturgy. 

Problems of orthography and pronunciation in the 
Syriac language were dealt with in the mss. of the *Ma- 
sora’, which flourished in the two centuries after Ya'qub 
of Edessa. The W.-Syr. ‘Masora’, which is associated 
with the Monastery of Qarqaphto, gives samples from 
the OT and NT (Peshitta and Harqlean), as well as pa- 
tristic sources, in order to illustrate the correct use of the 
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language in writing and reading; the E.-Syr. *Masora' is 
exclusively biblical. 


Syriac Translations of the New Testament 


The Syriac versions of the NT are all based on Greek 
texts. Though they are the oldest translations in a Se- 
mitic language, there is no reason to assume any direct 
connection between these Sytiac (Le. Eastern Aramaic) 
texts and Jesus’ original words in Western Aramaic. 
Some unusual forms of vocabulary and grammar found 
in the so-called Old Syriac translation can easily be ex- 
plained as archaic forms of the Syriac language. They 
should not necessarily be seen as Western, Palestinian 
Aramaic forms. For biblical scholars, the importance of 
the Syriac versions lies primarily in the fact that they are 
essential witnesses to the text history of the Greek NT, 
as they contain demonstrably archaic variants. Many of 
these must have originated in Greek mss. that are no 
longer available to us, but even where this is not the case, 
they may still give us insight into the theology and mind- 
set of early Christians. 

The oldest Syriac version of the Gospels is the 
Diatessaron (also ewangeliyon da-mballte “Gospel of the 
mixed’), written in the early 170s. This version, prob- 
ably produced by Tatian and probably in Syriac rather 
than Greek, was quoted by such authors as Aphrahat and 
Ephrem; the latter even composed a commentary on it. 
It remained in liturgical use until at least the early 5th 
cent., when it lost its canonical status and was replaced 
by the four separate Gospels (ewangeliyon da-mparrse *Gos- 
pel of the separated’). Although it was suppressed by 
force to such an extent that we are left only with quota- 
tions, there ate reasons to believe that it influenced all 
later versions. Quotations in Ephrem indicate that the 
Acts and Epistles had also been translated by the 4th 
cent. It has been tentatively suggested that these trans- 
lations, or forerunners of them, might also go back to 
Tatian’s efforts (Petersen). 

The Vetus Syra or Old Syriac Version is the oldest 
version of the four separate Gospels. The two surviving 
mss., the Curetonianus and the Sinaiticus, both date back 
to the 5th cent., but they may be seen as two representa- 
tives of a translation probably made in the middle of the 
3rd cent. The NT Peshitta is the result of a thorough 
revision of Old Syriac material, using slightly different 
Greek mss. The differences between the Old Syriac and 
the Peshitta can be explained on the basis of the differ- 
ent Greek texts used and the development in the ideas 
on translation technique: the Peshitta is more literal. In 
the time of Rabbula this version quickly gained currency 
as the standard version of the Syriac NT, replacing the 
Diatessaron and other early translations. The NT Peshit- 
ta also covers the Acts and Epistles, apart from 2 Peter, 
2-3 John, and Jude; it also omitted Revelation. 


Bible, Old Testament manuscripts 


As stated above, for theological reasons Philox- 
enos of Mabbug preferred a more precise rendering of 
the Greek, which Polykarpos made for him in 507/8. 
This Philoxenian Version was a revision of the Peshitta. 
There has been considerable confusion between this 
version and the Harqlean Version, made in 615/16 by 
Tumo of Hargel. On the basis of Philoxenos’s Gospel 
commentaries, Brock has demonstrated that the Philox- 
enian is lost, apart from Philoxenos’s own quotations 
and perhaps a 6th-cent. translation of the Minor Catho- 
lic Epistles and Revelation. The Harqlean, which covers 
all 27 NT books, shares many characteristics with the 
Syro-Hexapla, which was made in the same place, the 
Enaton outside Alexandtia, and at the same time: it is a 
revision of the Philoxenian with the aim of producing a 
mirror translation of the Greek. Tuma strove to achieve 
a formal equivalence between Greek and Syriac which 
extended sometimes even below word level. 


The Syriac Canon 


Syriac biblical mss. usually contain no more than one 
book or a small group of books, for instance the Penta- 
teuch, the “Book of the Women’ (Ruth, Susanna, Esther, 
and Judith), or the Beth Mawtbe ‘the Book of Sessions? 
(Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Proverbs, Qohelet, Ruth, 
Song of Songs, Bar Sira, and Job; especially in the E.-Syr. 
tradition). Differences between the very few early pan- 
dects containing the whole OT show that neither the Syr- 
iac canon of the OT nor the order of books had been 
defined in the first millenium. Though there are reasons 
to believe that Chronicles, Ezra-Nehemiah, Esther, Job, 
and Song of Songs did not form part of the canon in 
earlier centuries (Haelewyck), the books of the Hebrew 
Bible are all present in these pandects. The situation with 
regard to the so-called Apocrypha or Deutetocanoni- 
cal works, on the other hand, still differs from pandect 
to pandect. The Milan ms. (7a1) even contains part of 
Flavius Josephus’s ‘Jewish War’. The order of books is 
often chronological, in which Job, identified with Jobab 
of Gen. 10:29, is placed directly after the Pentateuch. 
With regard to the NT, the Teaching of Addai states 
that members of the church are to read the Gospel, the 
Epistles of Paul, and the Book of Acts. During the first 
centuties, ‘the Gospel’ referred to the Diatessaron. As 
stated above, Ephrem already knew the four separate 
Gospels in the Old Syriac Version; he referred to them 
as ‘the Greek’. Only in the time of Rabbula the Peshitta 
with its four-Gospel canon replaced the Diatessaron. It 
contained a total of 22 books, as it did not include 2 Pe- 
ter, 2-3 John, Jude, and Revelation (cf. also Apocalypses). 
This canon, also known from Antiochene authors, no 
longer included the additional (3rd) epistle to the Corin- 
thians which is quoted in Ephrem's Commentary on the 
Pauline Epistles (Armenian). It may also have ‘promot- 
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ed' 1 Peter and 1 John, which were known to Ephrem 
but probably not considered canonical by him. 2 Peter, 
2—3 John, Jude, and Revelation were translated for the 
first time in the 6th cent. (possibly as part of the version 
made by Polykarpos for Philoxenos) and are also present 
in the Harqlean Version. 


See the literature quoted in the articles on the various 
Syriac versions, as well as: 

E Briquel Chatonnet and Ph. Le Moigne (ed), L’Ancien 
Testament en syriaque (EtSyt 5; 2008). 

S.P. Brock, The Bible in the Syriac tradition (Gorgias Handbooks 
7; 2006). 

W.L. Petersen, ‘Problems in the Syriac New Testament and 
how Syriac exegetes solved them’, in The Peshitta: Its use 
in literature and liturgy, ed. R. B. ter Haar Romeny (MPIL 
15; 2006), 53-74. 

R.B. ter Haar Romeny, “The Peshitta and its rivals. On the 
assessment of the Peshitta and other versions of the Old 
Testament in Syriac exegetical literature’, Harp 11—12 
(1998-99), 21-31. 

On the OT canon: J.-C. Haelewyck, Le canon de l'Ancien 
Testament dans la tradition syriaque (manuscrits bibliques, 
listes canoniques, auteurs), in L’Ancien Testament en 
syriaque, ed. Briquel Chatonnet and Le Moigne (EtSyr 5s 
2008), 141-71. 

R. B. fer Haar Romeny 


Bible, Old Testament manuscripts 


The oldest dated mss. ate both of the 5th cent: a pa- 
limpsest of Isaiah (5ph1 in the Leiden Peshitta edition; 
459/60), and a Pentateuch (5b1; 463/4). Of the ca. 50 
Peshitta mss. dating from before ca. 1000 (eleven of 
which are dated), two-thirds consist of single books, the 
remainder being groups of books (especially, the Pen- 
tateuch), with the exception of three entire Old Testa- 
ments (7a1, 8a1, and 9a1). Occasionally a biblical book is 
transmitted in the same ms. as non-biblical texts. Outside 
the Pentateuch there is no fixed otder of books, even 
in the rare mss. with the entire OT; there the contents 
as well vary, especially as far as the so-called “deutero- 
canonical’ or ‘apocryphal’ books are concerned. In the 
E.-Syr. tradition a grouping of books known as Beth 
Mautbe came into use, consisting of the historical books, 
less Chronicles, followed by Proverbs, Sirach, Qohelet, 
Ruth, Song, and Job (Psalms were usually copied sepa- 
rately). Another grouping is of ‘Books of the Women’ 
(Ruth, Esther, Susanna, Judith). 

In the eatliest mss. lections are sometimes indi- 
cated within the biblical text, but more frequently lec- 
tions were added in the margins by later hands. About 
the 9th/10th cent. the first lectionaty mss. appear, 
with the readings in the sequence of the liturgical year. 
Illustrations ate extremely rare; with the exception of a 
portrait of David in a Sinai ms. of Kings (7h10) these 
are confined to two de /uxe productions with the en- 
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tire OT (8a1, 12a1). Bilingual mss. are also very rare 
and almost all are Syriac with Arabic; an exceptional 
case is a pentaglot Psalter, Syriac with Arabic, Arme- 
nian, Coptic, and Ethiopic (Rome, Barberiniani Or. 2; 
14th cent). 

Of the vetsions other than the Peshitta, the most 
important ms. is the large Syro-Hexapla in Milan, con- 
taining the prophetic and wisdom books (8th cent.). The 
first half of this ms., still extant in the 16th cent., has 
been subsequently lost, with the result that for several 
books no Syro-Hexapla ms. is available; Exodus, how- 
evet, is preserved in a ms. dated 697. Occasionally the 
Syro-Hexapla features in a separate column alongside 
other versions: with Peshitta (Isaiah; 9k3); with Greek 
and Arabic (Psalms; ed. N. Pigulevskaya, Palestinskii 
Sbornik 1[63|] [1954], 59-90); and in a polyglot Psalter 
(with Hebrew, Greek, and Arabic). Passages from the 
Syro-Hexapla were sometimes used in lectionaty mss. 
Some books of Ya'qub of Edessa's revision survive in 
mss. copied only a decade or two after his death. That 
of Samuel has lections supplied (with a table indicating 
where to find them) in an early second hand. 

See Fig. 95. 


E Briquel-Chatonnet and Ph. Le Moigne (ed), L’Ancien 
Testament en syriaque (ÉtSyr 5; 2008). 

S. P. Brock, ‘A fourteenth-century polyglot Psalter’, in Szudies in 
Philology in Honour of R. J. Williams, ed. G.E. Kadish and 
G. E. Freeman (1982), 1-15. 

L.-A. Hunt, “The Syriac Buchanan Bible’, OCP 57 (1991), 
331-69. (12a1) 

C. Pasini, Per la storia della siro-esaplare ambrosiana’, OCP 71 
(2005), 21—58. 

Peshitta Institute, List of Old Testament Peshitta manuscripts 
(Preliminary Issue) (1961). (New edition in preparation) 

R. Sorties, Die Syrische Bibel von Paris. Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, 
syr. 341. Eine friihchristliche Bilderhandschrift aus dem 6. 
Jahrhundert (1991). (= 8a1) 

W. van Peursen, ‘La diffusion des manuscrits bibliques 
conservés: typologie, organisation, nombre et époques 
de copie’, in L’Ancien Testament en syriaque, ed. F. Briquel- 
Chatonnet and Ph. Le Moigne (EtSyr 5; 2008), 193-214. 
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Most of the important biblical mss. extant today detive 
from three ancient collections in the Near East: From 
Dayr al-Suryan, from the Monastery of St. Catherine at 
Mount Sinai, and from Dayr al-Za‘faran neat Mardin. 
A small part of the Nitrian collection (from Dayr al- 
Suryan) was acquired by the Biblioteca Apostolica Vati- 
cana in the 18th cent., its larger part came to the British 
Museum (Library) during the 19th cent. The Sinaitic col- 
lection remained unmoved from the 6th cent. (the time 
of Emperor Justinian) until today, the mss. of Dayr al- 
Za faran moved to Mardin, Hims, and Damascus. 


Bible, New Testament manuscripts 


1. No Syriac copy of the Diatessaron survived; 
Ephrem’s commentary is the only Syriac witness extant 
today (ms. Dublin, Chester Beatty Library 709; 5th/ 
6th cent., from Dayr al-Suryan). 

2. Of the Old Syriac Version only two defective Gos- 
pel mss. survived: The 5th-cent. ‘Codex Curetonianus’ 
of the Nitrian coll. (now ms. London, Brit. Libr. Add. 
14,451), edited for the first time by W. Cureton (1858) 
and again by E. C. Burkitt (1904); and the 4th/5th-cent. 
‘Sinaitic Ms’ (ms. Sinai Syr. 30; Hatch, A/bum plate xlvi), 
a palimpsest which is not entirely deciphered, discovered 
in 1892 by Agnes Smith Lewis and published by her in 
1894/96 and 1910. 

3. Most of the Syriac NT mss. in the large collec- 
tions are Peshitta mss. Among the ca. 100 of the British 
Library, ca. 60 are from the first millennium, and ca. 30 
of them ate 5th/7th-cent. mss. Thanks to the Nitrian 
collection of the British Library, we have a good knowl- 
edge of the eatly Peshitta, which originates from the be- 
ginning of the 5th cent. Though many mss. have lost 
their colophon, a considerable part of them can be as- 
signed to the 5th/6th cent. on palaeogtaphical grounds. 

Early Peshitta mss. of the whole NT (according 
to the Peshitta canon) are ms. London, Brit. Libr. Add. 
14,470 (5th/6th, Wright, Catalogue ... British Museum, vol. 
1, no. lxii), Brit. Libr. Add. 14,448 (700/01, no. Ixiv), 
ms. Sinai Syr. 17 (9th) and 54 (Bth), ms. Damascus, Syr. 
Orth. Patr. Libr. 12/1 (7th/8th?), and ms. Mingana Syr. 
103 (about AD 790’, according to Mingana, but rather 
8th/9th cent.). 

The oldest dated Gospel mss. are from the 6th 
cent: ms. Dayr al-Suryan 10 (510); ms. London, Brit. 
Libr. Add. 14,459 fol. 67—169 (between 528/538, colo- 
phon damaged; no. ci; Hatch, A/bum, plate xiii); ms. Vat. 
Syr. 12 (548, plate xx); ms. Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana 
Plut. 1,56 (586, plate xxxiv). Undated, but of the 5th/ 
6th cent. are ms. Paris, Bibl. Nat. Syr. 296 fol. 1—38, Sinai 
Syr. 2, and nos. lxvi, lxvii, lxxiii, xc—xciv, xcvi, xcix, cx, 
cxiii in Wright, Catalogue ... British Museum, vol. 1. Of 
special interest is Cod. Phillipps 1388 (5th/6th, Berlin). 
'This Gospel codex is singled out by its archaic ortho- 
graphical features; though doubtless a Peshitta codex, it 
preserved a considerable Old Syriac textual heritage. 

The earliest Peshitta mss. of Acts and the Catho- 
lic Epistles are ms. London, Brit. Libr. Add. 14,473 (no. 
cxxv), Add. 17,120 (no. cxxvi), Add. 17,121 (no. cxx- 
vii), Add. 14,472 (no. cxxviii, datable before 624), Add. 
18,812 (no. cxxix), all of the 6th/7th cent. 

'The oldest Peshitta mss. of the Pauline Letters are 
ms. 3 of the Public Library in St. Petersburg (5th/6th), 
ms. Sinai Syr. 3 and 5 (both 5th/6th), Cod. Syr. 8 of 
the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek in Munich (6th/7th), 
and ms. London, Brit. Libr. Add. 14,476 (no. cxxxiii), 
Add. 14,480 (no. cxxxiv), both from the 5th/6th cent.; 
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Add. 14,479 (dated 533/34, no. cxxxv), Add. 14,475 (no. 
cxxxvi), Add. 17,122 (no. cxxxvii) from the 6th cent; 
Add. 14,477 (no. cxxxviii) and 14,481 (no. cxxxix) from 
the 7th cent. 

4. No early copy of the Philoxenian version (507/08) 
survived. Remnants (partly in Maronite tradition) as- 
cribed to this version preserve the extra-Peshitta texts 
(2 Pet., 2-3 John, Jude, and Rev.) and were published 
by J. Gwynn 1897 (Rev., based on ms. Crawford Syr. 2, 
12th/13th, now John Rylands Library, Manchester) and 
1909. Among Gwynn's 20 mss. the oldest dated (823) is 
ms. London, Brit. Libr. Add. 14,623 (Wright, Catalogue ... 
British Museum, vol. 2, no. dcclxxxi; Hatch, A/bum, plate 
xcviii). Today at least ten more are availiable, all of the 
second millennium: ms. Damascus Patr. 1/2; ms. Min- 
gana Syr. 480; ms. Bibl. Ambrosiana B20.2 inf. (Milan); 
ms. Vat. Syr. 461; 475, 486, ms. Paris, Bibl. Nat. Syr. 429, 
ms. Betlin, Diez A. quart. 105, ms. Mardin Orth. 36/2. 

5a. The mss. of the Harqlean version (615/16) usu- 
ally catch the eye by the numerous Greek and Syriac 
words quoted in the margins and by the critical signs 
(asterisks and obe/oi) inserted into the text. But this typical 
feature of the Harqlean version was already reduced by 
revisional development during the first millennium, and 
then completely omitted in mss. mainly of the second 
millennium. Nevertheless, the oldest dated Harqlean ms. 
(Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana Plut. 1,40, dated to 756) 
already omits all marginal annotations (although there 
are Greek notes), and one of the latest (ms. Oxford, 
New College 333, 12th/13th cent., the whole NT, break- 
ing off Heb 11,27) belongs to those with the fullest mar- 
gin. The editio princeps (1778-1803) of J. White is based 
on this late ms., which in fact accumulates the marginalia 
of two different stages of development. The dominance 
of White’s Gospel text was recently balanced by ms. 
Vat. Syr. 268, published by G. A. Kiraz in 1996 (as the 
Harqlean line in Kiraz, CESG). This ms. from the Nitri- 
an coll. in the British Library represents the most origi- 
nal text and margin of the Harqlean Gospels by its unre- 
vised non- and pre-Byzantine readings. Though the date 
1170 A. Gt? (858/59) on the almost illegible fol. 172v 
is not the original date of the ms. as Hatch, A/bum, plate 
Ixix declares (for details see Kiraz, CESG, vol. 1, xlvi- 
xlvii), it is assigned to the 8th/9th cent. on palaeographi- 
cal grounds. Important Gospel mss. with marginal notes 
of the first revisional stage ate ms. Vat. Syr. 267 (8th), ms. 
Harvard Syr. 16 (8th/9th), ms. London, Brit. Libr. Add. 
7163, and ms. Mingana Syr. 124 (both 9th/10th), ms. 
Syr. Orth. Patr. Libr. 12/8 (1055, from Dayr al-Za'faran), 
ms. Syr. Orth. Patr. Libr. 12/9 (998/999; formerly ms. 
Jerusalem, St. Mark 25, Hatch, A/bum, plate xxvi), ms. 
Chester Beatty Syr. 3 (1177, copied from a model of 
841; Hatch, A/bum, plate xxxiii). Mss. of the first millen- 
nium without marginal notes are ms. London, Brit. Libr. 
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Add. 14,469 (935/36), and ms. Cambridge, Univ. Library 
ot. 227 (1061/62, with asterisks and obeloi). 

5b. The second revisional stage (traceable in the 
Gospels only) is asctibed to Dionysios bar Salibi accord- 
ing to a subscription in ms. Oxford, New Coll. 334 
(12th/13th) and ms. London, Brit. Libr. Add. 17,124 
(1233/34), both with marginal notes (Wright, Cata- 
logue ... British Museum, vol. 1, 42). Connected with this 
unhomogeneous stage are some 15 late mss. of which 
ms. Baghdad, Chaldean Monastery no. 25 (12th/13th; 
Vosté no. 16), ms. Patis, Bibl. Nat. Syr. 53 (12th), and ms. 
Oxford, New Coll. 333 (12th/13th) are furnished with 
matginal and asterisked annotations. 

5c. Only two mss. of Acts (of unkown revisional 
stage) ate availiable today: ms. Oxford, New Coll. 333 
(12th/13th) and ms. Cambridge, Univ. Libr. Add. 1700 
(1169/70, Hatch, A/bum plate cxxix). Both mss. provide 
all books of the NT (without Rev), only the first offers 
the Harglean marginal annotations. Besides these two 
mss. ms. London, Brit. Libr. Add. 14,474 (9th) includes 
the Catholic Epistles (with annotations; 1 Pet. Peshitta). 
'The Cambridge ms. also includes the two letters to the 
Corinthians ascribed to Clement of Rome. Ms. Jerusalem, 
St. Mark 37 (9th, with annotations) is the only early wit- 
ness for St. Paul's Letters. Revelation is represented by 
ca. ten late mss., ms. Mardin Orth. 36/2 (13th; ed. by A. 
Vóóbus [as 35/2] in CSCO 400 with an informative in- 
troduction) is furnished with a subscription, and margin- 
al/astetisked readings. The book of Rev. in the Harqlean 
version is still waiting for a critical edition; I. R. Beacham 
has, however, provided a thorough investigation. 

A special category of biblical mss. are the mss. of 
the so-called Masora. 

6. Dated and datable mss. of the Peshitta (first mil- 
lennium): Complete NT: ms. London, Brit. Libr. Add. 
14,448 (700/01), Add. 7157 (767/68); ms. Pierpont 
Morgan Library 236 (749/750), ms. Paris, Bibl. Nat. Syr. 
342 (894); Gospels: ms. Dayr al-Suryan 10 (510); ms. 
London, Brit. Libr. Add. 14,459, fol. 67-169 (between 
528/38), ms. Vat. Syr. 12 (548), ms. London, Brit. Libr. 
Add. 14,464 (before 583), ms. Florence, Bibl. Lauren- 
ziana Plut. 1,56 (586; the Rabbula Gospels), ms. London, 
Brit. Libr. Add. 14,460 (599/600), Add. 14,471 (614/15); 
Acts/ Cath. Epistles: ms. London, Brit. Libr. Add. 14,472 
(before 624); Pauline Epistles: ms. London, Brit. Libr. 
Add. 14,478 (ante 621/22), Add. 14,479 (533/34). 

For two teasons Peshitta mss. offer good conditions 
for qualified dating. Firstly, the number of dated and 
datable mss. is considerable. There are at least 10 such 
mss. of the 5th-8th cent.; their palaeographical features 
and codicological data offer help for an approximate 
dating of undated codices. Secondly, the large number 
of Peshitta mss. allows for tracing the development of 
vatiant readings. Considering the place of the dated mss. 
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Bible, New Testament manuscripts 





Fig. 29. Ms. London, Brit. Libr., Add. 14,471. E.-Syr. ms. containing the Four Gospels 
(the passage reproduced is Luke 11:48—12:10). The ms. was written in Nisibis and is dated only by the regnal year 
of the Sasanian king Khusrau II (590—628), viz. his 25th year (= 614/5). From Hatch, A/bum, 212 (Plate CLXI). 
See S. Brock, ‘Early dated manuscripts of the Church of the East, 7th-13th century’, JAAS 21.2 (2007), 10-11. 


Bible, New Testament manuscripts 





Fig. 30. Folio from ms. 716 of the Edgar J. Goodspeed Collection of the Special Collections Library 
of the University of Chicago. Incomplete ms. of the Peshitta New Testament (probably 9th cent.). 
The passage reproduced is Acts 27:33-28:6, with several (secondary) Arabic glosses in the right-hand margin. 
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Fig. 31. Ms. Duke Special Collections 
Library, Syr. 1. Incomplete ms. 
of the Four Gospels 
(10th or 11th cent.). 

The passage reproduced 
is Mark 7:23—30, 
with the lection heading 
for the fourth Sunday of Lent. 


within this development, it is mainly possible to assign 
an approximate date to undated mss. by knowledge of 
their variants; e.g. misdated mss. corrected this way are 
ms. Sinai Syr. 3 (5th/6th, not 7th cent.), ms. Vat. Syr. 266 
(10th/11th cent., not 7th); ms. London, Brit. Libr. Add. 
14,478 (5th/6th cent., not 621/22, which is the date of 
the owner's note). 
See Fig. 29-31. 
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The earliest attempts at collecting and systematizing 
knowledge about Syriac Christian authors and their writ- 
ings can be traced back to the Syrians themselves. One 
might refer to the ‘Catalogue of Books’ by 'Abdisho' bar 
Brikha (d. 1318), a poem listing all Syriac authors known 
to him and their writings. An annotated edition of the 
‘Catalogue’ was an important component in J. S. Asse- 
mani's Bibliotheca Orientalis (1719-28), which marks the 
transition between pre-modern and modern scholarship. 
Ample references to 19th- and early 20th-cent. publica- 
tions on Syriac authors can be found in A. Baumstark’s 
Geschichte der syrischen Literatur (1921), while the first six 
decades of the 20th cent. are covered in I. Ortiz de Urbi- 
na’s Patrologia Syriaca (2nd ed. 1965). Both of these works 
provide a narrative, albeit fragmented, history of Syriac 
literature and are not primarily designed as bibliographi- 
cal tools. C. Moss’ Catalogue of Syriac books and related lit- 
erature in the British Museum (1962), on the other hand, is 
a pure bibliography. Though limited to the holdings of 
one institution, it provides a very useful key to Syriac 
scholarship. Ancient and modern authors are listed in- 
discriminately in alphabetical order, and some broader 
topics (e.g., ‘Bible’, ‘Liturgies’) are included as well. This 
approach necessitated a great number of ctoss-refet- 
ences and, in addition, the user has to go back and forth 
between the main part (col. 271174) and the ‘Addenda’ 
(col. 1-206). Where Moss left off (1960), S. P. Brock 
picked up with a series of installments of his ‘Syriac 
studies: a classified bibliography', published in Paro/e de 
/Orient. Organized around the names of ancient authors 
and themes, each installment originally covered a ten 
year span, but since 1980 the bibliography has appeared 
in five year increments. Four installments, altogether 
covering the years 1960—1990, were integrated into one 
book form publication (Brock 1996). Three more install- 
ments have since appeared: 1991—95 in ParOr 23 (1998), 
1996-2000 in ParOr 29 (2004), and 2001—2005 in ParOr 
33 (2008). Brock also publishes an annual list of new 
books on Syriac topics in the winter issue of Hzgoye, but 
in contrast to the ParOr bibliographies, this does not in- 
clude papers in journals ot individual chapters in books. 
Selective bibliographies, aimed at beginning scholars, 
can be found in Brock's Introduction to Syriac studies (most 
recently 2006) and in M. Albert's ‘Langue et littérature 
syriaque' (1993). 

In addition to the general bibliographies men- 
tioned so far (of either the exhaustive or the selective 
type), there exist a number of specialized bibliogra- 
phies. Brock’s contribution to Muraoka’s Syriac gram- 
mar (1997 and 2005) covers grammatical studies. In the 
field of Syriac literature, the absence of a fully updated 
version of Baumstark is compensated to a certain ex- 
tent by Brock’s Brief Outline of Syriac Literature (1997), 
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which contains many bibliographical references. In ad- 
dition, there are bibliographies dealing with one author, 
such as the very exhaustive bibliographies on Ephrem 
(Den Biesen 2002) and Bar 'Ebroyo (Takahashi 2005), or 
the more limited ones on Ya'qub of Serug (Alwan 1986), 
Ishaq of Antioch (Mathews 2002 and 2003), and Ya'qub 
of Edessa (Kruisheer 2008). Other bliographies are de- 
voted to the OT Peshitta (Dirksen 1989 and 1995, since 
1999 regularly updated in the Journal for the Aramaic Bible, 
and since 2003 in Aramaic Studies), liturgy (Sauget 1962 
and Yousif 1990), Syriac sources on early Islam (Penn 
2003 — to be used alongside Hoyland, Seeing Islam, and 
Thomas and Roggema, Christian-Muslim relations, vol.1. 
600—900 [2009D, inscriptions (Brock 1978 and Des- 
reumaux 1980), and Neo-Sytiac (see Sureth), as part of 
the broader field of Neo-Aramaic (Krotkoff 1990 and 
Younansardaroud 2003). A bibliography of Syriac mysti- 
cal literature is forthcoming (Pinggéra and Kessel). Fiey’s 
posthumously published Saints syriaques (2004) provides 
an introduction to Syriac hagiography and present-day 
hagiographical studies. A very useful survey of holdings 
of Syriac manuscripts world-wide is available in Des- 
reumaux's Répertoire des manuscrits syriaques (1991). 

While the focus of scholatly monographs is obvi- 
ously on the topic they study, they often provide very 
useful windows into segments of contemporary scholat- 
ship. Examples are R. Macuch’s 1976 book on later Syri- 
ac literature (as a sequel to Baumstark) and J. F. Coakley's 
2006 study of Syriac typography. Where Syriac is not 
the primary language, such as is the case for a number 
of apocryphal texts and for Syriac translations of Greek 
patristic works, the existing bibliographical tools by 
Geerard (1974—2003 and 1992) and Haelewyck (1998) 
are very helpful. Similalrly, the Christian Arabic bibliog- 
raphies by Teule and Schepens (2005 and 2006) contain 
many items relevant to Syriac studies. 

Along with the main periodicals in the field, col- 
lective wotks organized around one specific theme or 
field often give a convenient overview of the state of 
the art and provide bibliographical references. The suc- 
cessive volumes published in the collection ‘Etudes 
sytiaques’ may be singled out as examples. They deal 
with inscriptions (no. 1), apocrypha (2), liturgies (3), the 
Greek Fathers (4), and the OT (5). Several contributions 
to the volume ‘Nos soutces’ (Atallah 2005) include bib- 
liographical details as well. Bibliographies of individual 
scholars often ate found in Festschrifts or memorial vol- 
umes, of ate part of obituaries; references to such bib- 
liographies are included in the section ‘Bibliography’ of 
Brock's bibliographies. 

In recent years a number of on-line databases have 
started to provide access to important resources and 
seatch tools. The following sites may be singled out: 

Assyrian Academic Society: http://www.aas.net/ 
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ATLA Religion Database: 
http:/ /www.atla.com/atlahome.html 
Comprehensive Aramaic Lexicon: 
http:/ / call.cn.huc.edu/ 
Syriac Orthodox Resources: http:/ /sot.cua.edu/ 
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Bidary, Pawlos (1887/1890—1974) [Chald.] 


He was born in Bidar near Zakho, and joined the Sem- 
inary of St. John in Mosul in 1900. He was ordained a 
priest in 1912. He lived in Syria most of his life, but 
returned to Iraq a few years before 1974. 

He wrote a grammar entitled Mbadyand d-eskulaye 
‘Guide for students’ (Mosul, 1923). He composed many 
poems, only a few of which were published (India, 1957). 
A few of his articles, written in Syriac, were published by 
the Iraqi Academy under the title Selected articles € poems 
by Rev. Paulus Bidary (Baghdad, 1977). 


Abüna, Adab, 511-2. 
Macuch, Geschichte, 414-5. 
G. A. Kiraz 


Bidawid, Raphael I (1922-2003) [Chald.] 


Patr. from 1989-2003 and scholar. He was born in Mosul 
and joined the seminary there. He was ordained priest 
in 1944 in Rome where he was studying philosophy and 
theology. Between 1948 and 1956 he taught in Mosul 
and in 1957 was consecrated bp. of 'Amadiyya where 
later he witnessed the mass exodus of Christians from 
the disputed territories of North Iraq. In 1966, he was 
appointed bp. of Beirut. He was elected Patr. in 1989 as 
Raphael I Bidawid. He established Babylon College. His 
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Ph.D. dissertation was published as Les /ettres du patriarche 
nestorien Timothee I (Rome, 1956). He also edited 4 Ezra 
for the Leiden Peshitta edition (Vetus Testamentum Syriace, 
sample ed. [1966]; 4.3 [1973]), and he was the editor of the 
reprint of Y. A. Manna’s Syriac-Arabic dictionary (1975). 


G.A. Kiraz, ‘Mar Raphael Bidawid’, Hzgoye 7.1 (2004). 
G. A. Kiraz 


Bnay Qyāmā, Bnat Qyāmā sing. bar qyama, 

ba(r)t qyama 
Terms for a committed community of ascetic individu- 
als, originating in the pre-monastic 4th cent. and con- 
tinuing in various forms to the present. 

The meaning of the term has long been debated. 
Qyama is derived from the root gwm with the basic mean- 
ing ‘to stand’, ‘to rise’, but also has the range of ‘stance’, 
‘status’, ‘state’, ‘station (in life)’. From this some see the 
concept of ‘taking a stand’ or ‘covenant’ to have devel- 
oped. A bar/ba(r)t qyamá is a ‘son/daughter of the cov- 
enant' or ‘covenanter’ (see Nedungatt) — one who has 
accepted or adopted the covenant of the Christian ascet- 
ical way of life. The word qyama by itself was frequently 
used as a synonym not only for the consecrated elite, but 
for the whole Syriac Christian community. 

Some scholars believe the term suggests bray qyamta 
‘sons of the resurrection’ and while this requires shift- 
ing the masculine gyamd to feminine qyamta, an allusion 
is possible with reference to Luke 20:36, ‘for they have 
become children of the resurrection’. 

More recently, some scholars have explored the 
possible connections between qyaza and the Greek term 
kanon (as an equivalent of ‘clergy’) and the Hebrew term 
ma amad (especially in the Jewish institution of the anse 
ma dmad) (see Macina, as well as M. J. Pierre, Aphraate, le 
Sage persan: Les exposés [SC 249; 1988], 99 n. 84). 

The principle source for the early history of the 
bnay/bnat qyama is Aphrahat’s Sixth Demonstration, 
‘On the Bray Oyama , particularly in the section dubbed 
‘Aphrahat’s Rule’ (Dem. 6.8). Celibacy is no longer a re- 
quirement for inclusion, nor is absolute poverty required 
as almsgiving is encouraged. Fervent faith, evidenced in 
zealous fasting and prayer, is the foundation. Much at- 
tention is directed to sincere and careful speech, avoiding 
gossip and envious feelings, as well as treating enemies 
and evil ones without enmity. 

The goal is the imitation of Christ, whereby 
Aphrahat used the term ihidaya ‘solitary, single’, as a syn- 
Christ, ‘the Only-Begotten One’ (Greek monogenés). The 
bnay/ bnat qyama were solitaties who followed the way of 
the Ipidaya. 

Aphrahat cautions against excessive behavior, fancy 
clothes and hair, and going to intemperate feasts. His 
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greatest concern is the practice of ‘spiritual marriage’ 
among males and females of the qyaza who live together 
for the purposes of helping one another in the mainte- 
nance of a household. 

The activity of the bzay/ buat qyama is referred to 
in a number of later documents and contexts. Ephrem 
reputedly organized and conducted a choir of bnat qyama 
who sang most of his hymns. The 15th canon of the 
Synod of Laodicea of Phrygia (between 343-81) pro- 
hibits anyone to sing in the church except bnat qyama and 
other chanters. Nearly half of the canons of Rabbula, 
bp. of Edessa (411—32) deal with the bnay/ bnat qyama, 
proscribing excessive behavior and indicating a wide- 
spread presence and involvement in the administration 
and active ministries of local churches, towns, and vil- 
lages. 

During the 4th and 5th cent. the bnay/ bnat qyama 
wete novitiates living in the world, preparing for the 
priesthood or monastic vocation. Many used the insti- 
tution as a youthful rite of passage and training experi- 
ence rounding them out for a secular career upon attain- 
ing maturity. In general, communities of the bnat qyama 
appear to have maintained a more vital existence than 
those of their male counterparts. 

Later references to the institution are found in 
Yuhanon of Ephesus (d. 586), whose life of Simeon the 
Mountaineer (Lives of the Eastern Saints, 16) depicts an 
ascetic who settles in a village, reestablishing there the 
church and bnay qyama, though not without resistance; 
in Dadisho' Qatraya (7th cent.); in canons of the 7th and 
12th cent.; and in Bar 'Ebroyo (d. 1286). Gradually, the 
bnay/ bnat qyama lost their status as the ascetical elite to 
monks and solitaries who live apatt from the town and 
village. Monasticism proper assumed their roles, though 
Bar ‘Ebtoyo points to a brief revival of bnay/ bnat qyama 
in the 13th cent. The term ba(r)t qyama survives in W. Syr. 
as bath qyomo to denote a priest’s wife until this day. 


Primary Sources 


I. Parisot, Aphraatis Sapientis Persae Demonstrationes (PS 1; 
1894), 239—312. (Syr. with LT of Aphrahats Sixth 


Demonstration) 


Secondary Sources 


S. A. Harvey, ‘Revisiting the Daughters of the Covenant: 
Women's choirs and sacred song in ancient Syriac 
Christianity’, Hzgoye 8.2 (2005). 

S.H. Griffith, “Singles” in God's service: thoughts on the 
ihidaye from the works of Aphrahat and Ephraem the 
Syrian’, Harp 4 (1991) 145—59. 

idem, ‘Monks, "Singles" and the “Sons of the Covenant.” 
Reflections on Syriac ascetic terminology’, in Eulogema. 
Studies in Honor of R. Taft S.J., ed. E.Carr et al. (Studia 
Anselmiana 110; 1993), 141-60. 

R. Macina, ‘Les bray et bnat qyama de l'Église syriaque: Une 
piste philologique sérieuse’, Patrimoine syriaque, vol. 6. Le 
monachisme syriaque (1999), 13—49. 
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R. Murray, “The Exhortation to Candidates for Ascetical 
Vows at Baptism in the Ancient Syriac Church’, NTS 21 
(1974/75), 59-80. 

G. Nedungatt, “The Covenanters of the Early Syriac-Speaking 
Church’, OCP 39 (1973), 191—215, 419-44. 

A. Vööbus, “The Institution of the Benai Qeiama and Benat 
Qeiama in the Ancient Syrian Church’, CH 30 (1961), 
14-27. 

R. A. Kitchen 


Book of Steps Liber Graduum, Ktaba d-massqata 


Proposed dates range from mid-4th cent to ca. 430. Col- 
lection of thirty Syriac discourses (uere) preceded by 
an introductory essay (mamila) on the spiritual life and 
the pursuit of perfection. The anonymous author gives 
very few historical or geographical details in the memre, 
but one reference points to a location of the author and 
his spiritual community in northeast Iraq near the Lesser 
Zab River. 

The collection does not have a Syriac title. Its Latin 
title (Liber Graduum) was given by Michael Kmosko in 
his 1926 critical edition of the Syriac text (with Latin 
translation), referring to the ascetical steps (massqdta) 
one must climb along the steep road to the heavenly city 
of Christ. This term is mentioned only in two memre, 
numbers 19 and 20. Kmosko utilized fifteen mss., only 
three containing more than five memre. 

Kmosko theorized that the the book was a prima- 
ry text of the Messalian movement in the mid-to-late- 
4th cent. This view was accepted by I. Hausherr and 
dominated scholarship for the next thirty years. In the 
1950's A. Vóóbus challenged the Messalian character- 
ization of the book and directed scholars towards its 
witness to early Syriac asceticism and spirituality. Oth- 
ers focused on the pneumatology (A. Guillaumont), 
ecclesiology (R. Murray), anthropology and prayer (A. 
Kowalski), structure (L. Wickham), and christology and 
asceticism (D. Juhl). 

The thirty memre are of uneven length and utilize a 
variety of genres: extended biblical exegeses, sermons, 
discourses on ascetical method. The dominant theme 
threading throughout the collection is the description of 
the two statuses of Christian life: uprightness (Renta) 
and perfection or maturity (giru/a) and those individu- 
als who attempt to embody these ways of life — the 
Upright (kene) and the Perfect (gire). 

Writing in the midst of a pre-monastic religious 
community, the author of the “Book of Steps’ attempted 
to counter a decline in the standards and fervor among 
the Perfect. The first half of the collection presents a 
rule for both levels as the ideal to which they aspire. The 
second half contains a variety of matetials, with the last 
six memre advocating the legitimacy of the Upright. 

The titles of the zemre are: Preface by the editor of 
the collection; 1. Author’s introduction; 2. About those 
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who want to become Perfect; 3. The physical and spiri- 
tual ministry; 4. On the vegetables for the sick; 5. On the 
milk of the children; 6. On those who ate made Perfect 
and continue to grow; 7. On the commandments of the 
Upright; 8. On one who gives all he has to feed the poor; 
9. On Uprightness and the love of the Upright and the 
prophets; 10. On fasting and the humility of body and 
soul; 11. On the hearing of Scripture when the Law is 
read before us; 12. On the hidden and public ministry 
of the church; 13. By the same author on the ways of 
the Upright; 14. On the Upright and the Perfect; 15. On 
Adam’s marital desire; 16. On how a person may surpass 
the major commandments; 17. On the sufferings of our 
Lord who became through them an example for us all; 
18. On the tears of prayer; 19. On the discernment of 
the way of Perfection; 20. On the difficult steps which 
are on the road of the City of our Lord; 21. On the tree 
of Adam; 22. On the judgments which do not save those 
who observe them; 23. On Satan and Pharaoh and the 
Israelites; 24. On repentance; 25. On the voice of God 
and of Satan; 26. On the second law which the Lord 
established for Adam; 27. About the history of the thief 
who is saved; 28. On the fact that the human soul is not 
identical with the blood; 29. On the discipline of the 
body; 30. On the commandments of faith and the love 
of the solitaties. 


Primary Sources 


R.A. Kitchen and M.F G. Parmentier, The Book of Steps. 
The Syriac Liber Graduum (2004). (ET, incl. further 
references) 

M. Kmosko, Liber Graduum (PS 3; 1926). (Syr. text with LT) 
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K. Fitschen, Messalianismus und Antimessalianismus (1998), 104— 
128. 

A. Guillaumont, ‘Situation et significance du Liber Graduum 
dans la spiritualité syriaque’, in SymSyr I, 311—22. 

K.S. Heal and R.A. Kitchen (ed.), Breaking the mind: New studies 
in the Syriac Book of Steps (forthcoming). 

D. Juhl, Die Askese im Liber Graduum und bei Afrahat (Orientalia 
Biblica et Christiana 9; 1996). 

N. A. Khalek, ‘Methods of instructing Syriac-speaking Christ- 
ians to cate for the poor: A brief comparison of the 
eighth Mémra of the Book of Steps and the Story of the 
Man of God of Edessa’, Hugoye 8.1 (2005). 

R.A. Kitchen, “Conflict on the stairway to heaven: The 
anonymity of perfection in the Syriac Liber Graduum’, 
in SywSyr VII, 211-20. 

idem, ‘Becoming perfect: The maturing of asceticism in the 
Syriac Book of Steps’, JCSSS 2 (2002), 30-45. 

idem, ‘Syriac additions to Anderson: The Garden of Eden in 
the Book of Steps and Philoxenus of Mabbug’, Hugoye 
6.1 (2003). 

idem, ‘Slouching Towards Antioch: Biblical Exegesis in the 
Syriac Book of Steps’, in Syriac and Antiochian Exegesis 
and Biblical Theology for the 3rd Millennium, ed. R.D. Miller 
(2008), 64-95. 
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R. A. Kitchen, ‘Making the Imperfect Perfect: The Adaptation 
of Hebrews 11 in the 9^ Mémra of the Syriac Book of 
Steps’, in The Reception and Interpretation of the Bible in Late 
Antiquity, ed. L. DiTommaso and L. Turcescu (2008), 
227-51. 

A. Kowalski, Perfexione e giustizia di Adamo nel Liber Graduum 
(OCA 232; 1989). 

idem, ‘Die Gebete im Liber Graduum’, OCP 55 (1989), 273— 


282. 

D. Lane, “The Book of Grades, or Steps’, Harp 14 (2001), 
81-8. 

R. Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom (1975), 34-6, 263— 
269. 


C. Stewart, Working the earth of tbe heart: The Messalian controversy 
in history, texts, and language to AD 431 (1991). 

A. Vööbus, “Liber Graduum: Some aspects of its significance 
for the history of early Syrian asceticism’, in Charisteria 
loanni Kopp octogenario oblata (PETSE 7; 1954), 108-28. 

A. Vööbus, History of Asceticism in the Syrian Orient, vol. 1 
(CSCO 184, 1958), 178-84, 190-7; vol. 3 (CSCO 500, 
1988), 1-18. 

L. Wickham, “The Liber Graduum revisited’, in SymSyr VI 
(1994), 177-87. 
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Book of the Laws of the Countries 
see Bardaisan 


Bostra Bosra 


City in the Hawran, present-day southern Syria, ca. 120 
km. south of Damascus. Bostra is the Graeco-Latin 
name, corresponding to Busra or Bosra in Syriac, Jew- 
ish Aramaic, Rabbinic Hebrew, and Arabic. Bostra was a 
Nabataean city which, after the Roman conquest of the 
Nabataean kingdom by Emperor Trajan, in 106, became 
the capital of the Roman province of Arabia. 

Christianity came to the city no later than the begin- 
ning of the 3rd cent. Origen visited Bostra in 214-15 
and met with the local bp. Beryllus. Bostra was ethni- 
cally, linguistically, and religiously diverse. Along with 
Christianity, there were local pagan cults, Judaism, and, 
in all likelihood, Manichaeism. One of Bostta’s famous 
bishops, Titus (d. before 378) is the author of an exten- 
sive refutation of Manichaeism. This important work, 
originally written in Greek (in which language it only 
partly survives) exists in its entirety in a Syriac translation 
that is preserved in the earliest dated Syriac ms. of 411 
(London, Brit. Libr. Add. 12,150), written in Edessa. In 
512, bp. Julian of Bostra openly opposed Severus’s con- 
secration as Patr. of Antioch. He subsequently resigned 
and was replaced by the Miaphysite bp. Cassian. For the 
rest of the 6th and for the 7th cent., names of bishops 
are known on both the Syr. Orth. and the Chalcedonian 
side, which indicates that the Christians were divided. 
Several churches were built, renovated, or inaugurated 
in the 6th cent. 
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Bostta, which must have had a strong Arab compo- 
nent throughout its history, fell to the Arabs in 635. It 
is in Bostra that, according to tradition, the meeting be- 
tween Muhammad and the Christian monk Sargis Bhira 
took place. For several centuries Bostra retained some 
of its importance, as it was on the pilgrims’ road from 
Damascus to Mecca. Nowadays it is a modest town, 
dominated by the ruins which reflect its earlier and more 
prosperous Christian and Muslim past. 


A. Abel, ‘Bosra (Bostra)’, in EP, vol. 1, 1275. 

J.-M. Dentzer, "Siedlungen und ihre Kirchen in Südsyrien', in 
Syrien: Von den Aposteln zu den Kalifen, ed. E. M. Ruprechts- 
berger (1993), 82-101. 

Fiey, Pour un Oriens christianus novus, 168 (s.v. ‘Arabie’). 

Honigmann, Evéques et évêchés monophysites, T6—TT. 

N.A. Pedersen, Demonstrative Proof in Defence of God: A Study 
of Titus of Bostra’s Contra Manichaeos — The Work’ Sources, 
Aims and Relation to Contemporary Theology (Nag Hammadi 
and Manichaean Studies 66; 2004), esp. 120-9. 

M. Sartre, Bostra: Des origines à l'Islam (Institut francais d'archéo- 
logie du Proche-Orient. Bibliothèque archéologique et 
historique 117; 1985). 

L. Van Rompay 


Braun, Oskar (1862-1931) 


Syriac scholar, professor at the University of Würzburg, 
Germany. Born in Dillingen on the Donau, in Bavaria, 
Braun studied theology in Munich and was ordained 
a catholic priest in 1885. Following his ordination, he 
wotked as a chaplain in the German Church of Santa 
Maria dell'Anima in Rome. During this time, he stud- 
ied Syriac, Armenian, Arabic, and Ethiopic with Ignazio 
Guidi and laid the ground work for his doctoral disserta- 
tion on Mushe bar Kipho’s ‘Book of the Soul’, a German 
translation of which he published in 1891. After obtain- 
ing his doctor's degree from the University of Munich 
in 1890, he returned to Rome. In 1894 the University of 
Würzburg created for him a position as extra-ordinarius 
professor in Semitic languages and literature. In 1907 he 
became full professor in Patristics at the same university, 
from which he retired in 1929. 

Much of Braun’s scholarly work focuses on a 
Syriac ms. (in two volumes) to which Guidi drew his 
attention in Rome and which contains a collection of 
authoritative juridical texts of the Ch. of E., i.e. ms. 
Museo Borgiano K. VI, 4 and 3 (later incorporated into 
the Vatican Library as Borg. Syr. 82 and 81), a 19th- 
cent. copy of a 13th- or 14th-cent. ms. from Alqosh (see 
Synodicon Orientale). Braun's work on this ms. led to a 
number of individual studies, e.g. on Papa, Barsawma 
of Nisibis, and Marutha of Maypherqat, as well as to 
his annotated GT of the Acts of the E.-Syr. councils 
(Das Buch der Synhados |1900]). The French scholar J. B. 
Chabot studied the same texts and published the Syriac 
along with a French translation in his Synodicon Orientale 
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(1902). Chabot primarily based his work on the same 
Roman mss. as Braun, but was able to obtain a second 
late 19th-cent. copy of the Alqosh ms. Even in the light 
of Chabot’s more comprehensive edition, Braun’s work 
retains its value, since the two scholars worked indepen- 
dently of one other. 

Another major achievement is Braun’s edition and 
Latin translation of the letters of the E.-Syr. Cath. Timo- 
theos I (191415), again primarily based on ms. Borg, 
Syr. 81. Only the first volume (39 letters) appeared; the 
second volume, which would have contained about 20 
additional letters, remained unpublished, although some 
of these letters were published separately by Braun or 
others. Finally, Braun’s German translation of select 
Persian martyt acts (1915), based on P. Bedjan's edition 
should be singled out as another of his works that even 
after neatly a centuty has not been replaced and contin- 
ues to be extremely useful. 


Select publications by Braun 


Moses bar Kepha und sein Buch von der Seele (1891). 

Das Buch der Synbados oder Synodicon Orientale (1900; repr. 1975). 

‘Der Katholikos Timotheos I. und seine Briefe’, OC 1 (1901), 
138-52. 

Ausgewählte Akten persischer Märtyrer. Mit einem Anhang: Ostsyrisches 
Ménchsleben (Bibliothek der Kirchenvater 22; 1915). 

Timothei Patriarchae I Epistulae, vol. 1 (CSCO 74-75; 1914-15). 


Secondary Sources 
A. Bigelmair, ‘Oskar Braunt’, Literarische Beilage der Augsburger 
Postzeitung, No. 34 (26 Aug, 1931). (biography) 
L. Van Rompay 


British Orthodox Church 


A self-styled ‘Western Orthodox’ body in Britain, now 
part of the Coptic patriarchate. The leader of the 
church, the Metropolitan of Glastonbury, formerly 
derived his episcopal succession from various sources, 
of which three were ultimately Syrian: 1. Julius Ferrette 
(1828-1904), consecrated by the Syr. Orth. Metr. of 
Hims (and later Patr. Petros III) in 1866; 2. Joseph René 
Vilatte, consecrated by Mar Julius Alvares, a Syr. Orth. 
bp. in India, in 1892; and 3. Ulrich Vernon Herfotd, con- 
secrated by Mar Basilius (Luis Mariane Soares) a bp. of 
the Ch. of E. in India in 1902. All these consecrations 
were irregular and in later years neither of the churches 
concerned would recognize them. Since 1994, when 
the metropolitan was admitted to the Coptic synod, the 
church no longer emphasizes its Syrian-church connec- 
tions. The Church’s magazine is the Glastonbury Review 
(see esp. no. 80 [July 1991], 18-28). 


P.F. Anson, Bishops at large (1964). 
Abba Seraphim, Flesh of our brethren (2006). 


J. F. Coakley 
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Brockelmann, Carl (1868-1956) 


German Semitist. Brockelmann began the study of ori- 
ental languages as well as classical languages and history, 
first in Rostock and later in Breslau and Strasbourg. Af- 
ter earning his Ph.D. in Strasbourg in 1890 with a disser- 
tation in Arabic studies, he became an assistant teacher 
at a gymnasium in the same city (1890-92). He earned 
his habilitation (an advanced university degree) at the 
University of Breslau in 1893 and became a ptivatdoz- 
ent (lecturer) at the same institution (1893—1900). In 
1895—96, he traveled to London and Constantinople 
to copy Arabic mss. which he intended to publish. He 
was appointed instructor of Arabic at the Seminar for 
Oriental Languages in Berlin (1900) and later profes- 
sor at the universities of Breslau (1900-05), Kónigsberg 
(1903-10), Halle an der Saale (1910—22; Rector of the 
University in 1918/19), and Berlin (1922—23). In 1923 
he returned to Breslau, where he was Rector of the Uni- 
versity in 1932/33 and from where he retired in 1935. 
He returned to Halle in 1937 and continued his schol- 
arly work with much intensity. After World War II, he 
accepted a position as librarian in Halle due to finan- 
cial problems. In 1947, he was appointed professor of 
Turkish studies at Halle, a position that he held until his 
retirement in 1953. 

While a gymnasium student, Brockelmann already 
began to occupy himself with Hebrew, Biblical Aramaic, 
and Syriac. His first publications, however, were devoted 
to Arabic. At an early date he started collecting data for 
his first significant publication, his Lexicon Syriacum, which 
appeared in 1895 and was distinguished from other lexica 
of Syriac due to its textual references, etymological data, 
and Latin-Syriac index. A considerably expanded second 
edition appeared between 1923 and 1928. The first two 
volumes of Brockelmann’s foundational and monumen- 
tal Geschichte der arabischen Literatur (History of Arabic lit- 
erature) appeared in 1898 and 1902, respectively. They 
covered all of Islamic Arabic literature (and so excluded 
the confessional literature of Jews and Christians in Ara- 
bic). Three substantial supplementary volumes appeared 
between 1937 and 1942, followed in 1943 and 1949 by 
the second edition of the first two volumes, to which 
references to the supplementary volumes were added. 
This masterly handbook remains indispensable up to the 
present day. 

The year 1899 saw the first publication of Brockel- 
mann's Syrische Grammatik (Syriac grammar). It included 
a chrestomathy and was enhanced by substantial his- 
torical linguistic explanations. It is often reprinted. 
Likewise, his Arabische Grammatik (Arabic grammar), 
based on a work by Albert Socin, was often reprinted. 
Brockelmann not only provided the impetus for the 
publication of the Geschichte der christlichen Literaturen des 
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Orients (History of the Christian literatures of the East) 
in 1907, but also contributed to it a survey of Syriac lit- 
erature (p. 1-66) and brief summaries of Christian Pal- 
estinian Aramaic (p. 66) and Christian Arabic literature 
(p. 67-74). In 1903 and 1908, Brockelmann published 
descriptions of oriental mss. (including Syriac mss.) in 
Breslau and Hamburg. 

Brockelmann’s second major work, his two-volume 
Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen 
(Outline of the comparative grammar of the Semitic 
languages) originated during his time in Kónigsberg and 
Halle (1908 and 1913). In its 1400 pages, Brockelmann 
discussed all of the Semitic languages known in his day. 
This work has also not yet been replaced. In 1939, he 
published his Geschichte der islamischen Volker and Staaten 
(History of the Islamic peoples and nations), which was 
translated into many languages. To the ‘Semitics’ volume 
of the Handbook of Oriental Studies, Brockelmann con- 
tributed, among other things, the section on Syriac. 

In addition to the Semitic languages, Brockelmann 
also occupied himself with the research and teach- 
ing of Turkish, Armenian, Geotgian, and Coptic. His 
unpublished scholarly writings are kept in the Library 
of the Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft in Halle 
an der Saale. 

Brockelmann's work is characterized by an admi- 
rable versatility. He exhibited a combination of 'an ex- 
cellent memory, a distinct sense of order, a quick under- 
standing, and the ability to correctly assess the scope of 
a ptoject, along with an unbending will and an excep- 
tional manpower’ (J. Fück). 

Brockelmann’s main publications are Lexicon Syri- 
acum (1895; 2nd ed. 1928; most recent repr. 1995); Ge- 
schichte der arabischen. Literatur (2 vols.; 1898-1902; 2nd 
ed. 1943, 1949; repr. 1996); 3 supplement volumes 
(1937, 1938, 1943; repr. 1996); Syrische Grammatik mit 
Paradigmen, Literatur, Chrestomathie und Glossar (1899, 
13th ed. 1981); ‘Die syrische und die christlich-arabi- 
sche Litteratur’, in Geschichte der christlichen Litteraturen des 
Orients, ed. C. Brockelmann et al. (1907), 1-74 (2nd ed. 
1909; repr. 1972); Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik 
der semitischen Sprachen, 1. Laut- und Formenlehre (1908), 
IL. Syntax (1913; both volumes repr. 1999); Geschichte 
der islamischen Volker und Staaten (1939); Arabische Gram- 
matik. Paradigmen, Literatur, Übungsstücke und Glossar (6th 
ed. 1909, 25th ed. 1997); and several contributions in 
Handbuch der Orientalistik, 1,3. Semitistik (1954; repr. 
1964), esp. ‘Das Aramáische, einschliesslich des Syris- 
chen’, 135-62. 


‘Autobiographische Aufzeichnungen und Erinnerungen von 
C.B., als Manuskript hrsg. von Rudolf Sellheim’, Oriens 
27-28 (1981), 1-65. (with photograph) 

Deutsches Biographisches Archiv, fiche II 180, 119-22; III 118, 
78-9. 
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J. Fück, ‘Verzeichnis der Schriften C. B.s’, Waissenschaftliche 
Zeitschrift der Martin-Luther-Universitat Halle-Wittenberg, 
Gesellschafts- und sprachwissenschaftliche Reihe, VII, 4 (Halle 
1958), 863-76. (bibliography with 554 items) 

idem, ‘C.B. (1868-1956)’, ZDMG 108 (1958), 1-13. (also 
published as ‘C.B. als Orientalist’, Wissenschafiliche Zeit- 
schrift der Martin-Luther-Universitat Halle-Wittenberg, Gesell- 
schafts- und sprachwissenschaftliche Reihe, VIL, 4 [Halle 1958], 
857—63, with photograph) 
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Brooks, Ernest Walter (1863—1955) 


Syriac scholar. He was educated at King’s College Cam- 
bridge, studying Greek and Latin; he subsequently be- 
came an independent scholar, based in London. He ed- 
ited and translated (sometimes into Latin, rather than 
English) a large number of Syriac texts, mainly historical: 
The Syriac Chronicle known as that of Zachariah of Mitylene 
(1899, ET only; with FJ. Hamilton); The Sixth Book of 
Select Letters of Severus (2 vols.; 1902—4); Chronica Minora, 
II-HI (CSCO 3, 5-6; 1904, 1906; with I. Guidi and 
J.B. Chabot); Vitae virorum apud monophysitas celeberrimo- 
rum (CSCO 7-8; 1907; includes the Life of Yuhanon of 
Tella); Hymns of Severus (PO 6-7; 1909-11); Eae Metro- 
politae Nisibeni Opus Chronologicum, Y (CSCO, 1910); Severus 
of Antioch: a Collection of Letters (PO 12, 14; 1919-20); 
Historia Ecclesiastica Zachariae Rhetori vulgo adscripta, I—II 
(CSCO, 1921, 1924); John of Ephesus, Lives of the East- 
ern Saints (PO 17-19; 1923-5); Jobannis Ephesini Historiae 
Ecclesiasticae pars tertia (CSCO, 1935-6). 


D. G. K. Taylor, ‘Brooks, E. W? in Oxford Dictionary of National 
Biography 7 (2004), 332-3. 
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Budge, Sir Ernest Alfred Wallis (1857-1934) 


Scholar of Assyriology, Egyptology, Syriac, Coptic and 
Ethiopic. Of humble origins, he learnt Hebrew and Syr- 
iac while working as a shop assistant. He was given funds 
to study with W. Wright at Cambridge (1878) and soon 
won a scholarship at Christ’s College, Cambridge. He 
became an assistant in the Oriental Antiquities Depart- 
ment of the British Museum in 1883, and in 1894 was 
appointed Keeper of Egyptian and Asiatic Antiquities in 
the British Museum, a post he held till his retirement in 
1924. He was made a Knight in 1920. He made several 
visits to Mesopotamia (where he had a number of Syr- 
iac mss. copied for him), as well as to Egypt. Although 
best known for his many popular books on Egyptology, 
he also found time to publish numerous texts in Syriac, 
Coptic, and Ethiopic. His main editions and transla- 
tions of Syriac texts are: Solomon of Bosra, Book of the 
Bee (1886); Thomas of Marga, Book of Governors (1893); 
Philoxenus, Discourses (1894); History of Alexander (1889); 
Bar Hebraeus, Laughable Stories (1897); History of the Virgin 
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Mary (1899); Life of Rabban Hormizd (1902); ‘Ananisho, 
Book of Paradise (1904; with a subsequent edition with 
just the English translation, 1907; and excerpts, 1934); 
The Syriac Book of Medicines (1913); The Cave of Treasures 
(1927, translation only); The Monks of Kublai Khan (1928; 
the diary of Rabban Sawma; translation only); Bar He- 
braeus, Chronography (1932). 


A. H. Becker, “Doctoring the past in the present: E. A. Wallis 
Budge, The discourse on magic and the colonization of 
Iraq’, History of Religions 44 (2005), 175—215. 

M. Smith, “Budge, E.A.W?’, in Oxford Dictionary of National 
Biography 8 (2004), 557-8. 
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Burkitt, Francis Crawford (1864—1935) 


Biblical and Syriac scholat. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he studied mathematics and 
then theology. In 1903 he was appointed Lecturer in Pa- 
laeography in Cambridge University, and then in 1905 
Notrisian Professor of Divinity, also in Cambridge. 
He was one of the scholars who worked on the Sinai 
palimpsest of the Old Syriac Version. Most of his eatly 
publications were on Syriac topics, notably $. Ephraim’ 
Quotations from the Gospel (1901), Early Eastern Christian- 
ity (1904), Evangelion da-Mepharreshe (edition, translation, 
and study of the Curetonian ms. of the Old Syriac Gos- 
pels; 1904); he also completed the edition of Ephrem’ 
Prose Refutations (2 vols.; 1912, 1921) after the death of 
C. W. Mitchell who was killed in the First World War. In 
the appendix to his The Religion of the Manichees (1925) 
he edited the minute Syriac Manichaean fragments from 
Egypt. Most of his articles on Syriac topics were pub- 
lished in the Journal of Theological Studies. His views on 
early Syriac Christianity and on the authorship of the 
Peshitta revision of the New Testament have been very 
influential on English-speaking scholarship. ‘Testimony 
to the enduring value of his article on Christian Palestin- 
ian Aramaic literature is the recent translation of this into 
Spanish. His beautifully neat Syriac handwriting served 
as a model for the small Syriac type face once used by 
the Cambridge University Press. 


J.F. Bethune Baker, in Proceedings of the British Academy 22 
(1936), 445-84. 
G.G. Coulton, in JTS ns 36 (1935), 225-54. (with a classified 
bibliography) 
S. P. Brock 


Cardahi, Gabriel Gabriel Qardahe, Jibra'il 
al-Qardahi (1845-1931) [Maron.] 

Lebanese Maronite priest and scholar. Born in the vil- 

lage of 'Ashqüt, he went to study in Rome, where he 

spent several years and made the acquaintance of Syriac 

scholats such as Ignazio Guidi. It was in Rome that he 


Catherine, Monastery of St. 


published in 1875 his first major work, his Liber thesauri 
de arte poetica Syrorum (1875), which is an anthology of 
mainly later (classical) Syriac poets with Arabic introduc- 
tions. For several of these poets, such as Ishaq Qardahe 
Shbadnaya, Israel of Alqosh, and Khamis bat Qardahe, Car- 
dahi's preliminary and fragmentary editions have not yet 
been replaced. In his grammar, also published in Rome 
(1880), Cardahi paid particular attention to Syriac me- 
ter (two later additions to his grammar followed in 1903 
and in 1923). In addition to a two-volume Sytiac-Ara- 
bic dictionary (published by the Imprimerie catholique 
in Beirut in 1887-1891), he did two major editions of 
later Syriac texts: the “Paradise of Eden’ by 'Abdisho' bar 
Brikha (Beirut, 1889) and the ‘Book of the Dove’ by Bar 
‘Ebroyo (Rome, 1898 — the same year in which the same 
text was published by P. Bedjan). 


Select publications by Cardahi 

Liber thesauri de arte poetica Syrorum necnon de eorum poetarum vitis 
et carminibus. Kitab al-kanz al-thamin fi sind at sr al-Suryan 
ma-tarájim su ard ihim (1875). 

Al-lbkam fi sarf al-suryaniya wa-nabwihd wa-& riba. AY b&am, seu 
linguae et artis metricae Syrorum institutions (1880). 

"AL Lobab seu Dictionarium Syro-Arabicum (2 vols.; 1887—91; repr. 
2007). 

Pardaysa da- den seu Paradisus Eden (1889). 

"Abulfaragii Gregorii Bar-Hebraei Mafriani Orientis Kithabha 
dbiyauná, seu Liber columbae (1898). 


Secondary Sources 


Macuch, Geschichte, 434. 
L. Van Rompay 


Catherine, Monastery of St. 


The Monastery of St. Catherine on Sinai was founded 
in the 6th cent. It had a multicultural community prior 
to the Ottoman period when it became entirely Greek. 
Alongside its Greek, Georgian, and Arabic mss., the 
monastery preserves the most important collection of 
eatly Syriac mss., after that of Dayr al-Suryan. The most 
famous of its manusctipts is Syr. 30, the palimpsest Old 
Syriac Gospels (unlike many of the monastery's mss., 
which ate now in western libraries, this ms. remains in Si- 
nai). After a fire in 1975 a blocked up room with further 
fragmentary mss. in different languages, including Syriac, 
was discovered. Whereas Dayr al-Suryan has transmitted 
Syr. Orth. mss., those of St Catherine’s Monastery are 
almost all Melkite. 

See Fig. 32c. 


S. P. Brock, Catalogue of Syriac Fragments (New Finds) in the Library 
of the Monastery of Saint Catherine, Mount Sinai (1995). 
idem, ‘Syriac on Sinai: the main connections’, in Evkosmia: Studi 
miscellanei per il 750 di Vincenzo Poggi S.J., ed. V. Ruggieri 
and L. Pieralli (2003), 103-17. 

P. Géhin, ‘Fragments sinaitiques dispersés, I-II’, OC 90 (2006), 
72—92; 91 (2007), 1-24. 


Catholicos 


P. Géhin, ‘Fragments patristiques des Nouvelles découvertes 
du Sinai’, CCO 6 (2009), 67—93. 

H. Husmann, ‘Die syrische Handschriften des Sinai-Klosters, 
Herkunft und Schreiber’, OKS 24 (1975), 281—308. 

A.S. Lewis, Catalogue of the Syriac manuscripts in the Convent of St 
Catherine on Mount Sinai (1894). 


Philothée du Sinai, Nouveaux manuscrits syriaques du Sinaï 
> syriaq 


(2008). 
S. P. Brock 


Catholicos see Maphrian 


Cause of Causes (10th—12th cent.?) 


W.-Syr. encyclopedic work in nine books, dealing with 
theology, philosophy, anthropology, and natural sci- 
ences. The last part has been lost. In the introduction 
the author says he had been bp. of Edessa for 30 years, 
was then banned, and later recalled; eventually he pre- 
ferred to retire to monastic life. Pohlmann attributed the 
‘Cause of causes’ to Ya'qub of Edessa. Noldeke observed 
Arabic influence on the terminology of the ‘Cause of 
causes’, especially concerning the geographical knowl- 
edge of Europe, and proposed a much later date (11th or 
12th cent.). Since no one was bp. of Edessa for 30 years 
in the 12th cent., a possible candidate is the 11th-cent. bp. 
Athanasios. Baumstark interpreted the text as intended 
to promote mutual understanding between the various 
Christian denominations as well as between Christianity, 
Islam, and Judaism and thought that this universalistic 
attitude might be more consonant with the 10th cent. 
than later. 

According to the author of ‘Cause of causes’, 
human knowledge may attain three different levels 
(natural, scriptural, and spiritual) thanks to three main 
soutces (Reason, the Pentateuch, and the Gospels). The 
anthropology of ‘Cause of causes’ follows the Neo- 
Platonic analogy according to which man is to nature as 
micro-cosmos is to macro-cosmos. 

An extensive study of the sources has still to be 
made. According to Reinink, the author assimilates ele- 
ments from various traditions such as the structure of 
hexaemeron-exegetical works (Yaqub of Edessa and 
Mushe bar Kipho) and motifs and themes of mystical- 
ascetical literature. Many parallels may be drawn with 
Ishaq of Nineveh, to whom the text is attributed in a 
marginal note in Latin, in ms. Vat. Lat. 6429, p. 133. The 
argumentation of ‘Cause of causes’, however, reflects 
the methodology of Christian anti-Muslim apologetics 
(see Christian Arabic writers such as the Melk. Theo- 
doros Abū Qurra, 9th cent., and the Syr. Orth. Yahya b. 
‘Adi, 10th cent.) and aims at strengthening the faith of a 
Christian, i.e. a Syr. Orth. readership living in a predomi- 
nantly Islamic world. 
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Primary Sources 


E W.C. Kayser, Das Buch von der Erkenntniss der Wahrheit, oder, 
der Ursache aller Ursachen nach den syrischen Handschriften zu 
Berlin, Rom, Paris und Oxford (1889). 

idem, Das Buch von der Erkenntniss der Wahrheit, oder, der Ursache 
aller Ursachen aus dem syrischen Grundtext ins Deutsche übersetzt 
(1893). 

J.E. Manna, Morceaux choisis de littérature araméenne (Mosul, 
1901), vol. 2, 282-94. (excerpts) 


Secondary Sources 

Baumstark, Literatur, 280-81. 

G.J. Reinink, ‘Communal identity and the systematisation 
of knowledge in the Syriac “Cause of all causes” ’, in 
Pre-Modern Encyclopaedic Texts. Proceedings of the Second 
COMERS Congress, Groningen, 1—4 July 1996, ed. P. Binkley 
(1997), 275-88. (incl. further references) 


A, Mengoxsi 


Cave of Treasures Marrat Gazze 


Book containing a re-natration of the biblical history 
from the creation of the world to Pentecost by an un- 
known author (incorrectly ascribed to Ephrem). Parts of 
the Cave of Treasures were known to authors from the 
6th cent. on. Internal evidence suggests that it was not 
composed before the 5th cent. (Leonhard; Ri assumes 
an earlier date). The ‘Cave of Treasures’ was written in 
Syriac, translated into Georgian and reworked in other 
languages. Its title refers to a legendary cave which is 
located near Paradise and which serves as the home as 
well as the place of burial and worship for the genera- 
tions before the flood. For the time after the flood, the 
interest of the narrator shifts to Adam’s (secondary) 
burial place in Golgotha being the ‘center of the world’ 
(39.6-8) and the location of the important events of 
biblical history. The cave near Paradise is not mentioned 
any more. The text presents itself as esoteric lore and 
the only true background against which the Bible can be 
understood (43.13—4). It uses apocryphal traditions (e.g. 
the traditions on Adam and Eve) but also rewrites and 
expounds biblical texts and motifs. The ‘Cave of Trea- 
sures’ reconstructs the history of the OT by omitting 
the parts that are of paramount importance for Judaism, 
e.g, the time of Moses. The remarks on the Syriac lan- 
guage (24.11, 53.22—7) may betray the author's interest in 
creating a distinctively Syriac version of biblical history. 


Primary Sources 


E. A.W. Budge, The book of the Cave of Treasures (19277). (ET 
according to ms. London, Brit. Libr. Add. 25,875 ff. 
3b—50b) 

J.-P. Mahé, La Caverne des Trésors (CSCO 527; 1992). (FT of the 
Georgian version) 

A.S.-M. Ri, La Caverne des trésors (CSCO 486-87; 1987). (Syr. 
edition according to 19 E.- and W.-Syr. mss. arranged as 
two recensions with FT) 
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C. Leonhard, “Observations on the Date of the Syriac 
Cave of Treasures’, in The World of the Aramaeans, ed. 
P.M.M. Daviau et al., vol. 3 SOT Supplement Series 
326; 2001), 255-93. 
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Beobachtungen zu Datierung und Überlieferung des 
Werks’, in Syriaca Il. Beiträge zum 3. deutschen Syrologen- 
Symposium in Vierzehnheiligen 2002, ed. M. Tamcke (SOK 
33; 2004), 11-28. 
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2000). 

S. Ruzer, “The Cave of Treasures on Swearing by Abel’s Blood 
and Expulsion from Paradise’, JECS 9 (2001), 251-71. 

A. Toepel, Die Adam- und Seth-Legenden im syrischen “Buch der 
Schatzboble” (CSCO 618, 2006). 

P. Wood, ‘Syrian identity in the Cave of Treasures’, Harp 22 
(2007), 131-40. 
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Ceriani, Antonio Maria (1828-1907) 


Prefect of the Biblioteca Ambrosiana in Milan (1870— 
1907), editor of Syriac biblical texts. Monsignor 
A.M. Ceriani is primarily known for his two impres- 
sive and carefully executed ‘photolithographic’ facsimile 
editions of early biblical mss. preserved in the Ambro- 
siana. The edition of the incomplete Syro-Hexapla ms. 
(C 313 inf, 8th or 9th cent.) appeared in 1874; the edi- 
tion of the OT Peshitta (ms. B 21 inf., 6th or 7th cent.), 
in two volumes, appeared between 1876 and 1883. 
These editions revolutionized Syriac biblical studies, as 
they gave scholars for the first time access to some of 
the earliest available mss. (both mss. came to Milan from 
Dayr al-Suryàn). Several decades later, the Milan Peshitta 
ms. was chosen as the base ms. for the critical edition of 
the OT Peshitta (Leiden, 1966—). 

Ceriani was born in Uboldo (in the province of 
Varese, northwest of Milan) in 1828 and was ordained 
a priest in 1852. He entered the Ambrosian Library in 
1855 and became its Prefetto in 1870. His study of Se- 
mitic languages (including Hebrew, Aramaic, Syriac, and 
Arabic) can be traced back to his early years in the Mila- 
nese seminary, an institution to which he remained at- 
tached throughout his life as an instructor of ‘oriental’ 
languages, primarily Hebrew. He made two study trips 
to Great Britain, in 1861 and 1866, and for many years 
maintained epistolary contacts with F. Field (1801—85), 
W. Wright (1830—89), and R. Payne Smith (1818—95). He 
also had contacts with prelates of the Uniate Eastern 
churches. 


A. M. Ceriani, Codex Syro-Hexaplaris Ambrosianus photolithographice 
editus (Monumenta sacra et profana 7; 1874). 

idem, Translatio Syra Pescitto Veteris Testamenti ex codice Ambrosiano 
saec. 6 photolithographice edita (Monumenta sacra et profana 
6; 1876-83). 


Chabot, Jean-Baptiste 


A.M. Zaffaroni (ed.), Monsignor Antonio Maria Ceriani. Uboldo, 
2 maggio 1828 — Milano, 2 marzo 1907. Convegno nel cente- 
nario della morte. Uboldo, 4 marzo 2007 (Società storica 
Saronnese. Millennio Monografie; 2007), herein esp. 
C. Pasini, ‘Ceriani all’Ambrosiana’ (23-50) and E. Ver- 
gani, ‘Ceriani siriacista' (77—97). 

L. Van Rompay 


Chabot, Jean-Baptiste (1860-1947) 


Born in Vouvray (Indre-et-Loire, France), J.-B. Chabot 
entered seminary where he studied Latin and Greek and 
was otdained as a priest in 1885. He served as vicar in 
La-Chapelle-sur Loire for 2 years, and was then autho- 
tized by his bp. to further his studies in the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Louvain, in the field of Oriental Patristics, un- 
der the direction of Lamy. He graduated in 1892 with a 
doctoral thesis on Ishaq of Nineveh (De S$. Isaaci Ninivitae 
vita, scriptis et doctrina |Paris, 1892]). On his return to Par- 
is, he studied with Rubens Duval under whose direction 
he prepated the publication of the Chronicle of Zuqnin 
(Chronique de Denys de Tell-Mahré quatrième partie: Traduc- 
tion francaise, texte syriaque |Patis, 1895]) and obtained the 
diploma of the École Pratique des Hautes Études. From 
this time on, he devoted his whole life to research in two 
fields, Semitic epigraphy, mainly Aramaic and Punic, and 
Syriac studies. In the first, he contributed through the 
redaction of thousands of notices of the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Semiticarum, and he was the main editor of the first 
four volumes of the Répertoire d’Epigraphie Sémitique ; he 
published there and elsewhere many new inscriptions. 
His Choix d'inscriptions de Palmyre (Paris, 1922) is a mono- 
graph dedicated to this prestigious city. His work is also 
very important in North African studies where, in addi- 
tion to the publication of Punic inscriptions, he explored 
the new field of Libyan inscriptions and published his 
important Recueil des Inscriptions Libyques in two fascicules. 
In Syriac studies, his primary preoccupation was to put 
soutces at the disposal of everyone. On the one hand, 
the mss.: he published a supplement to the catalogue 
of Sytiac manuscripts in the Bibliothéque Nationale of 
Paris by Zotenberg, and inventories of various mss. col- 
lections (Greek patriarchate of Jerusalem, Ambrosian 
Library in Milan). On the other hand, texts: his editions 
of Sytiac texts are numerous, with Latin translations and 
short commentaries. To be noted are his Histoire de Mar 
Jabalaha III (Paris 1895—96), the Synodicon orientale (1902), 
the Chronique de Michel le Syrien (1899-1924), and La jtur- 
gie syriaque attribuée à Saint Maron (Paris 1940). He found- 
ed in 1903 and assumed the direction of the Corpus Scrip- 
torum Christianorum Orientalium, with sections devoted to 
Syriac, Coptic, Arabic and Ethiopic texts. He personally 
contributed several volumes (chronicles, documents on 
the origin of Miaphysitism, Commentary on the Gos- 
pels by Dionysios bar Salibi). A member of the Académie 
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des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, he achieved a synthe- 
sis, Littérature syriaque, which was published in the Biblio- 
théque catholique des sciences religieuses, Paris, 1934. 


É. Dhorme, Notice sur la vie et les travaux de M. l'abbé Jean-Baptiste 
Chabot, membre de l'Académie (1952). 

G. Ryckmans, ‘Jean-Baptiste Chabot 1860—1948', LM 61 
(1948), 1-12. 

idem, ‘Centenaire de Jean-Baptiste Chabot S.Th.D. et M. 
(1860—1960). Souvenirs de ses années de jeunesse, 
Annua Nuntia Lovaniensia 16 (1963), 111—53. 
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Chaldean Catholic Church 


The Chaldean Catholic Church, which today constitutes 
the largest Church in Iraq, is the body which has resulted 
from some parts of the Ch. of E. coming into com- 
munion with the see of Rome since the 15th cent. The 
first such union was in Cyprus as eatly as 1445, but the 
Church now traces its patriarchal line to the consecration 
of Yohannan Sullaqa as ‘Patriarch of Babylon’ in 1553. 
Relations between his successors and Rome became at- 
tenuated, and a second patriarchal line came into being 
at Amid (Diyarbakir) in 1681. (The second patriarch in 
this line, Yawsep II, was an important literary figure.) The 
Diyarbakir patriarchate came to an end in 1828, and the 
Metropolitan of Mosul, Yohannan Hormez, was con- 
firmed as patr. in 1830. The line of patriarchs has been 
continuous from his time until the present, although 
the patriarchate was moved from Mosul to Baghdad in 
1950. 

The present patt., since 2003, is His Beatitude Mar 
Emmanuel HI Delly Chaldean Patriarch of Babylon. 
(This is his full style. Mar Emmanuel was also made a 
Cardinal in 2007.) His see is in Baghdad. Also In Iraq, 
outside Baghdad, there are archdioceses of Arbela, Basta, 
Kirkuk, and Mosul, and dioceses of Alqosh, Amadiyya, 
‘Aqra, Sulaymaniyya (Duhok), and Zakho; in Iran: Ah- 
waz, Salmas and Urmia, and Tehran; Syria: Aleppo; Leba- 
non: Beirut; Turkey: Istanbul (titular of Diyarbakur); 
Egypt: Caito; United States: Southfield, MI and San Di- 
ego, CA. Since 1990 all the Eastern Catholic Churches 
have had their own Code of Canon Law. In 1990 Babel 
College, for higher theological and philosophical studies, 
was established in Baghdad, with Y. Habbi as its Presi- 
dent (1991-2000); in 2006, however, owing to the dan- 
gerous situation in Baghdad, Babel College had to be 
transferred to 'Aynkawa (near Arbil). In recent decades, 
as a result of the Iraq-Iran War, the sanctions after the 
Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, and the lack of security that 
has resulted from the Ametican and British invasion in 
2003, large numbers have left Iraq and there are now 
many mote Chaldeans living either as refugees in Sytia 
and Lebanon, or as immigrants in the diaspora (above all 
in North America), than remain in Iraq. 
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E. Tisserant, ‘Nestorienne (l'Église), DTC, vol. 11 (1931), 
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avec Rome en 1553’, L'Orzent Syrien 11 (1966), 99-132, 
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idem, Kanisat al-Masriq al-Asiriyya — al-Kaldaniyya (2001). 

A. O’Mahony, ‘The Chaldean Church: Politics of the Church- 
State relations in Iraq’, Heythrop Journal 45 (2004), 435— 
450. 

idem, ‘Patriarchs and politics: The Chaldean Catholic Church 
in modern Iraq’, in Christianity in the Middle East. Studies 
in Modern History, Theology and Politics, ed. A. O’Mahony 
(2008), 105—42. 

S. Rassam, Christianity in Iraq (2005). (especially for recent 
history) 

H. Teule, Les Assyro-Chaldéens (2008). (with further references) 
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Chaldean Syrian Church 


'This is the term used for the Church in India (see Thomas 
Christians) which is part of the Ch. of E. Although the 
Church in South India had originally always been part 
of the Ch. of E. prior to the arrival of the Portuguese, 
once a Latin Catholic hierarchy had been established in 
Goa, the indigenous Christians came to be viewed as 
heretical Nestorians who were in need of conversion; 
by the end of the 16th cent. the Portuguese authori- 
ties had effectively cut off all connections with the Ch. 
of E. in the Middle East, although in the early 18th cent. 
two bishops of the Ch. of E. who had become Chald. 
(Shem'on of ‘Ada, d. 1720; and Gabriel, d. 1731) came 
to India where they caused considerable confusion; thus 
it was only in the late 19th cent. that links with the Ch. 
of E. were successfully revived. The process was initi- 
ated by the Chald. Catholic Patr. of Babylon, Yawsep 
Audo (1848—78) who, in response to a request from a 
delegation from Malabar headed by Antony Thondan- 
atta, and as a result of his desire to extend his jurisdic- 
tion to India, consecrated Thoma Rokos as metropolitan 
based in Trichur (1861). This, however, went against the 
wishes of Rome, and Rokos was obliged to return to the 
Middle East in 1862. Since Audo had been forbidden by 
Rome to consectate anyone else for Malabar, the result 
was that Thondanatta was consecrated later that year 
as Mar ‘Abdisho’ by Mar Shem'on Rubel, the Patr. of 
the Ch. of E., thus reviving the long-broken link. These 
links were strengthened with the appointment of two 
Middle Eastern metropolitans to Trichur, Mar Abimalek 
Timotheus (1908—45) and Mar Toma Darmo (1952-69). 
Relations between Mar Darmo and the Patr. broke down 
in the 1960s over issues of the patriarchal succession 
and (from 1964) the Calendar, after Mar Eshai Shem'on 
had changed to the Gregorian Calendar; in 1968 Darmo 
was elected as rival Patr., and one of the two Indian bish- 
ops he had ordained, Mar Aprem, became his successor 
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as Metropolitan in Trichur. In 1971 Mar Shem'on conse- 
crated his own Metropolitan of Malabar, thus strength- 
ening the schism between the Old and New Calendarists 
in India. Following the assassination of Mar Shem'on in 
1975 and the election of Mar Denha IV as his successor 
in 1976, Mar Aprem (at that time under Mar Addai II) 
was active in trying to bring the two sides together, but 
it was only in 1995 that unity was achieved as far as the 
Indian situation was concerned, and the Chald. Syrian 
Church in India became united with Mar Dinkha. 

Mar Timotheos had been anxious to set up a print- 
ing press in Trichur, and with this in mind he brought 
Yawsep d-Beth Qelayta to India, but it was only in 1926, 
after Yawsep had left, that the Mar Narsai Press was 
established in Trichur, in order to print Syriac liturgical 
texts. However, it was not until the time of Mar Darmo 
that many Syriac texts were published; amongst these 
was the Hudra (3 vols.; 1960—62), as well as a few lit- 
erary texts (including some in Modern Syriac). At the 
time of the disputes between Mar Darmo and the Patr., 
numerous pamphlets were produced at the Press. Since 
Mar Darmos death, apart from the printing (in 1982) of 
Timotheos I's Letters (1—38), left ready by Darmo, hard- 
ly any further Syriac texts were published, apart from 
offset reproductions. 

The Chaldean Syrian Church is said to have ca. 
30,000 adherents. 


Mar Aprem, Mar Thoma Darmo (1974). 

idem, Mar Abimalek "Timotheus (1975). 

idem, The Chaldean Syrian Church in India (1977). 

idem, Mar ‘Abdisho’ Thondanat (1987). 

idem, ‘Mar Narsai Press’, in The Church of the East, Life and 
Thought, ed. J.F. Coakley and K. Parry (= BJRL 78.3) 
(1996), 171-8. 

J. Habbi, “Les chaldéens et les Malabars au XTX" siècle’, OC 64 
(1980), 82-107. 
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Chaldeans 


1. Members of the Chaldean Catholic Church. Those 
from the Ch. of E. who joined the Roman communion 
were first called Chaldeans in the brief Benedictus sit Deus 
of Pope Eugenius IV (1445) in order to distinguish them 
from ‘Nestorian’ heretics. 

2. A term used in modern times for the ethnic group 
comprising both Chald. Catholics and members of the 
Assyrian Ch. of E. The idea that E.-Syr. Christians were 
properly called Chaldeans on account of a historical 
connection with the ancient people of that name can 
be found in 19th-cent. books by W. Ainsworth, A. H. 
Layard, and Hormuzd Rassam. This idea was taken up 
by P. Nasri (1905) and Addai Scher (1912) and then by 
other nationalistic writers from the Chaldean church 
who wanted an alternative to the Assyrian ethnology that 
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was linked to the Assyrian Ch. of E. Recent writers have 
taken a more nuanced position, allowing both names, 
Assyrian and Chaldean, as ‘symbols of ethnic identity 
and pride’ appropriate to Christians with ancient roots 
in Mesopotamia, yet preferring Chaldean as reflecting ‘a 
more comprehensive and generic identity’ (S. Jammo). 


J.-M. Fiey, ‘Comment l'occident en vint à parler de “Chal- 
déens"?', BJRL 78 (1996), 163—70. (incl. further refer- 
ences) 

S.Jammo, ‘Chaldean culture’ at  «http:/ /wwwkaldu. 
org/3 chaldean culture/ContemporaryChaldeans 
Assyrians.htmlI (read 31 May 2008). 

J. Joseph, The modern Assyrians of tbe Middle East (2000), 3-9. 
(incl. further references) 

J. F. Coakley 


Chicago 

One of the centers of the Assyrian diaspora in the USA. 
The first Assyrians in Chicago in the 1890s were young 
men who had attended American mission schools in Ur- 
mia, Persia. By 1924, the population was reported to be 
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Fig. 33. The news about the big fire in Chicago 
as reported in the Neo-Aramaic periodical Zahrire d-Babra 
1871/12, printed at the press of the American mission 
in Urmia. See H. L. Murre-van den Berg, From a spoken 
to a written language. The introduction and development of Literary 
Urmia Aramaic in the nineteenth century (1999), 394-97. 
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2,327; this reflected immigration after the displacement 
of Assyrians from Persia and Hakkari after World War I. 
The main Assyrian church was the Carter Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, but other Protestant denomina- 
tions, as well as the Chaldean Syrian Church and the Ch. 
of E., were also represented. Newer immigrants, in con- 
siderable numbers since the 1950s, have been from Iraq, 
and Assyrians of Iraqi origin now predominate in the 
community. The patriarchatal see of the Church of the 
East was in Chicago 1940-54 (under Mar Eshai Shem'on) 
and is so again since 1976 under Mar Denha IV. The 
1990 census numbered Assyrians in Chicago at 13,387. 
See Fig. 33. 


M.C. Sengstock, Chaldeans in Chicago (2005). 
V. Shoumanov, Images of America: Assyrians in Chicago (2001). 
D. Wolk, ‘Assyrians’, in Encyclopedia of Chicago, ed. J.R. Gross- 
man et al. (2004), 86. 
(also at <http://www.encyclopedia.chicagohistory.org/ 
pages/86.html>) 
J. F. Coakley 
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It remains uncertain when Christians first reached the 
main, historically Chinese-speaking (Han), part of Chi- 
na. The tradition of making St. Thomas the apostle 
of China, which appears in such E.-Syr. sources as Ibn 
al-Tayyib’s Figh al-nasraniyya (V1.1.41, ed. Hoenerbach- 
Spies 11.138.7—8), ‘Abdisho’ bar Brikha’s Nomocanon (IX.1, 
ed. Mai 317a 14-15), and the Chaldean breviary, can be 
found in its nascent form in the Chronicle of Zuqnin and 
may have originated in the late Sasanian period (see Tu- 
bach 1995-6). Although it is likely that individual Chris- 
tians travelling along the Silk Road reached China before 
the 7th cent., there is little evidence to support the histo- 
ticity of the tradition reported by ‘Abdisho’ (Nomocanon 
VIII.15, ed. Mai 304a 20-21) which credits the Ch. of 
E. Catholicoi Ahai (410—414) and Shila (503—523) with 
the erection of a metropolitan see for China. 'Abdisho' 
himself gives the credit to Sliba Zka (714—28), while 
Isho'yahb (probably Isho yahb III [649—59]) is given the 
honor by Ibn al-Tayyib (Figh al-nasraniyya V1.1.16, ed. 
Hoenerbach-Spies 1I.121.4—5). The existence of met- 
ropolitans for China in the time of Timotheos I (780— 
823) is attested to by his letter mentioning the death of 
a ‘metropolitan of Beth Sinaye’ (Letter 13, ed. Braun 
109.22—23) and by the report by Toma of Marga, told on 
the authority of Timotheos, of Dawid, a monk of Beth 
‘Abe, being elected metropolitan for ‘Beth Sinaye’ (Book 
of Governors’, IV.20, ed. Budge 238.14—15). 

The history of Christianity in China as recorded 
in the so-called Xi’an Stele (erected in 781) and other 
Chinese documents begins with the arrival of the mis- 
sionary Aluoben in Chang'an (present-day Xi'an) in 635 
and his reception by Emperor Taizong (626-49). The 
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Stele goes on to tell us of the progress of Christianity in 
China under the protection of the successive emperors. 
Like the Thomas Christians in India, the Syriac Christians 
in China were subject to bishops sent to them from their 
mother Church in the West. If the term dade used in the 
Stele is equivalent to ‘bishop’ (or ‘metropolitan’), these 
bishops will include, besides Aluoben, Jilie (Gabriel) in 
the first half of 8th cent., Jihe (Giwargis or Gigoy?), who 
arrived in 744, and Yaolun (Yohannan), who was dade 
and apesqopa at the time of the erection of the Stele. 

Chinese records from the early Tang period refer 
to Christianity as the religion of Persia (Bosi) and, after 
745, as that of the Roman (or Byzantine) Empire (Da 
Qin), while the Christians themselves called their religion 
Jingjiao, or the luminous religion’. The Persian term /arsa 
was also sometimes used of Christians in China and ap- 
pears in the form dasuo in the Xi'an Stele. Although there 
is evidence fot the existence of a number of Christian 
communities outside Chang’an, the passage of the Stele 
telling us that monasteries were built in every ‘prefecture’ 
of the land (of which there were approximately 360) dur- 
ing the reign of Gaozong (650-83) is clearly exaggerated. 
It is likely that Christians, like the Manicheans and Zo- 
roasttians who also entered China along the Silk Road 
in the middle of the first millennium, remained a small 
minority and, consisting mainly of peoples of Iranian 
otigin (Persians and Sogdians), were generally regarded 
as a ‘foreign’ element within the Chinese population. 

The decline of Jingjiao in the 9th cent. is no doubt 
to be attributed to increasing political instability and dif- 
ficulty of travel along the Silk Road. Emperor Wuzong's 
edict of 845 proscribing ‘foreign’ religions, though 
aimed primarily at Buddhists, evidently had a devastat- 
ing effect on Christianity, as well as on Manichaeism and 
Zoroastrianism, in China. Little is heard of the Chris- 
tians in China after 845, although the mention in an Ara- 
bic source of ‘Christians’, along with Muslims, Jews, and 
Zoroasttians, among the groups massacred in Guan- 
zhou (Canton) during the rebellion of Huang Chao in 
878/9 has been interpreted as indicating their survival 
for a period in southern China, while the wording of the 
colophon of the ms. containing the Samwei mengdu zan 
and Zun jing (nos. 3 and 4 below) has been understood to 
indicate that it was copied after the fall of the Tang Dy- 
nasty in 907, suggesting the survival of Christian com- 
munities using Chinese after that date. 

Besides in the Xi'an Stele (properly, the ‘Monument 
on the propagation of the Religion of the Light of Da 
Qin in China’, Da Qin Jingiao liuxing Zhongguo bei), what 
remains of the literary activities of the Christians in Chi- 
nese during the Tang period is to be found in a number 
of documents discovered in the early 20th cent. in Dun- 
huang. The so-called Dunhuang Christian documents 
comprise: 1. Xung Mishisuo jing (Book of Jesus-Messi- 
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ah’ or ‘Book of listening to the Messiah’; Takakusu ms.); 
2. Yishen lun (Discourse on the One God’, consisting of 
three disparate treatises; Tomioka ms.); 3. Da Qin Jingiao 
Sanwei mengdu zan (Hymn in adoration of the Holy Trin- 
ity’); 4. Zun jing (Book of honor’ or [list of] “Venerable 
books’); 5. Zhi xuan anle jing (Book on attaining profound 
peace and joy’); 6a. Beginning of Da Qin Jingiao Xuan 
yuan xbiben jing (Book of proclamation of the highest 
origin of origins’); 6b. End of Da Qin Jingjiao Xuan yuan 
xhiben jing (Kojima ms. B); 7. Da Qin Jingiao Dasheng tong- 
gben guifa zan (Hymn of praise for the Transfiguration 
of Our Lord’; Kojima ms. A). Of these, no. 3 is a para- 
phrase of the Great Doxology (i.e. the equivalent of the 
Latin Gloria [in excelsis Deo/); the remaining texts, though 
clearly Christian in content, appear to be original com- 
positions and have no known counterparts in Syriac. No. 
6b is now known to be a modern forgery, and the same 
is most likely to be the case with no. 7. Nos. 1 and 2 have 
been associated by scholars with the missionary activity 
of Aluoben. It has been suggested that the manuscripts 
we have today of these two texts too are modern forger- 
ies, though based on genuine Tang-Dynasty documents 
(see Lin 2006). The remaining texts have been judged 
to date from a later period; nos. 3, 5, and 6 may have 
been composed by Jingjing, who was responsible also 
for the text of the Xi’an Stele. An important new addi- 
tion was made to this corpus in 2006 with the discovery 
in Luoyang, the ‘eastern capital’ of the Tang Dynasty, of 
a stone pillar, which was erected by a family evidently 
of Sogdian origin in 814/5 and which, though missing 
its lower part, is inscribed with a more complete text of 
no. 6 than is found in the Dunhuang manuscript (see Ge 
2009 and Tang 2009). 

After the turn of the millennium, the presence of 
Syriac Christians in China becomes perceptible again 
during the 12th cent. with the movement into north- 
ern China of those Turkic tribes that counted E.-Syr. 
converts among their members, and reached a new peak 
during the period of the Yuan Dynasty (1271-1368), 
whose Mongol rulers were in close marital and politi- 
cal alliances with 'Turco-Mongol tribal federations with 
strong Christian elements, such as the Kerait and the 
Óngüt. The open religious policy of Genghis Khan and 
his heirs, the expansion of their empire to the far west- 
ern parts of Eurasia, and the resulting facilitation of 
east-west travel both by land and by sea led to the arrival 
also of non-Syriac Christians in China, including Latin 
missionaries and traders, as well as Armenians, Alans, 
and Georgians. The term Ye//&ewen (Turkic/Mongolian 
Erke’iin), whose etymology remains unclear, was used to 
refer to Christians of all these denominations in the Chi- 
nese records from this period. 

We learn from the ‘History of Mar Yahbalaha’ that 
there was a Ch. of E. metropolitan in Khan Baliq (Dadu, 
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Fig. 34. Rubbing of the Luoyang pillar (first half). 
The pillar was discovered in 2006 and contains 
Christian texts contemporaneous with the Xi’an stele. 
Photo: Hidemi Takahashi. 


modern Beijing), which Khubilai Khan officially made 
his capital in 1272, by the middle of the 13th cent., and it 
was from Khan Baliq that Rabban Sawma and the Ongiit 
monk Marqos, the future Cath. Yahbalaha III, set out for 
the West in around 1275. As during the Tang period, 
the Christian population of Yuan China evidently con- 
sisted largely of ‘foreign’, non-Han, elements, usually of 
Turkic origin. Official and semi-official Chinese sources, 
accounts left by members of Latin mendicant orders 
and by Marco Polo, and archaeological evidence, includ- 
ing a large number of crosses and funerary inscriptions, 
sometimes written in Syriac and more often in Turkic in 
Syriac script (see Inscriptions, ‘Central and East Asia’), 
testify to the presence of Syriac Christians, besides in cit- 
ies along the Silk Road, especially in Inner Mongolia and 
in the southern port city of Quanzhou (Zaitun), as well 
as in the area around Beijing and in commercial centers 
around the lower reaches of the Changjiang (Yangtze 
River), such as Yangzhou, Zhenjiang, and Hangzhou. 
The history of Syriac Christianity in China more 
ot less came to a close with the fall of the Yuan Dy- 
nasty to the native Chinese Ming Dynasty (1368-1644), 
although the possible survival of some descendants of 
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these Christians into a later period is suggested by a frag- 
mentary ms. of Qdàm w-Bathar which was discovered 
within the imperial palace complexes in Beijing in 1909 
and may date from the 15th or 16th cent. 

See Fig. 34 and 127. 
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Christian Palestinian Aramaic 


A Late Aramaic dialect (also misleadingly known as Pal- 
estinian Syriac) which was employed by Chalcedonian 
Christian communities in Palestine and Transjordan 
from ca. 5th-14th cent., after which it disappeared. The 
oldest texts (ca. 5th-8th centuries) are inscriptions and 
fragmentary mss. (often in the form of the underwrit- 
ing in palimpsest mss., many of which are connected 
with St. Catherine’s Monastery, Sinai). Complete mss. (all 
liturgical) only date from the 11th cent. or later. All the 
surviving literary texts are translations from Greek, the 
only exception being a short magical work. The older 
mss. contain biblical and patristic texts, the former of- 
ten being in the form of lectionaries, whose rubrics 
sometimes conform with the old Jerusalem liturgical 
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tite which is otherwise best attested in Armenian and 
Georgian sources. The best preserved (though none is 
complete) among the patristic texts are parts of Cyril of 
Jerusalem’s Catecheses, and two hagiographical texts, the 
‘Forty Martyrs of Sinai’, and the narrative concerning 
Eulogius the Stonecutter (belonging to the cycle of texts 
associated with Daniel of Scetis). Other very fragmen- 
tary texts include some wotks attributed to Ephrem (but 
which ate only known in Greek), and the narratives of 
Alexis the Man of God and of Abraham of Qidun (both 
of which reached Christian Palestinian Aramaic by way 
of Greek). There are also fragments of Athanasius’s ‘Life 
of Antony’, a homily on the Prodigal Son attributed to 
John Chrysostom, various Apophthegmata, and some 
apocryphal and hagiographical texts. 

Among the later mss. are three dated Gospel Lec- 
tionaries, of 1030, 1104, and 1118. The first of these 
(ms. Vat. Syr. 19) was the first text in this dialect to be 
published (in 1861-4). Also from the later period are 
two further important liturgical mss., a Euchologion and 
a Horologion. 

The texts preserved in the older mss. are in the 
course of re-publication by C. Müller-Kessler and M. 
Sokoloff. 


Primary Sources 
Older texts 


S. P. Brock, ‘Fragments of Ps. John Chrysostom, Homily on 
the Prodigal Son, in Christian Palestinian Aramaic’, LM 
112 (1999), 333-62. 

A. Desreumaux, ‘Une inscription araméenne melkite sous une 
peinture copte du Musée du Louvre. Le texte araméen 
melkite’, OC 80 (1996), 82—97. 

idem, Codex Sinaticus Zosimi Rescriptus (1997). 

J.-B. Humbert and A. Desreumaux, Fouilles de Khirbet es-Samra 
en Jordanie, vol. I. La voie romaine, le cimetière, les documents 
pigraphiques (1998). 
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(1996— ). 

E. Puech, *Notes d'épigraphie christo-palestinienne cisjorda- 
nienne’, RB 108 (2001), 61—72. 
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A.S. Lewis and M. D. Gibson, The Palestinian Syriac Lectionary of 
the Gospels (1899). 

M. Black, Rzuale Melchitarum. A Christian Palestinian Euchologion 
(1938). 

idem, A Christian Palestinian Syriac Horologion (1954). 

Magic 

M. Baillet, ‘Un livret magique en christo-palestinien a l'Univer- 
sité de Louvain’, LM 76 (1963), 375—401. 
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M. Bar Asher, ‘Le syro-palestinien — Études grammaticales', 
JA 2776 (1988), 27-59. 
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340) 
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Chronicle of 1234 Edessene Chronicle [Syr. Orth.] 


'The (anonymous) Chronicle of 1234 is a developed uni- 
versal chronicle (waktbonuto d-zabne) first composed in 
1204. From the reign of Constantine the Great onward 
the text is divided into a secular and an ecclesiastical his- 
tory. After the concluding remarks for the year 1204, 
there are additional entries in the secular history up to 
1234 (with some references extending to 1237), ending 
with a lacuna, and in the ecclesiastical history up to 1207, 
where the ms. breaks off. It is doubtful if these additions 
were made by the original author. 

The text was preserved in a 14th cent. ms. the where- 
abouts of which are now unknown. In the 19th cent. 
the ms. had been repaired by inserting new folia replac- 
ing damaged parts, although some parts were beyond 
repair. Chabot maintains that the text of the new folia 
was copied from the damaged 14th-cent. ms. 

The original author was a younger contemporary of 
Patr. Michael Rabo (1166—99) and in 1173 was present at 
the patriarchal residence in the Dayro d-Mor Barsawmo. 
He also personally experienced the conquest of Jerusa- 
lem by Saladin in 1187, when Athanasios, the brother of 
Michael, was bp. of Jerusalem. He accompanied Maph. 
Grigotios, nephew of Michael, to Tagrit and the eastern 
dioceses in 1189 and seems to have been part of Grigo- 
rios’ entourage. He has detailed knowledge of the affairs 
of Michael and his family and is a staunch supporter of 
Michael. The author explicitly states that he will describe 
history as a succession of (religious) leadership from the 
first day of Creation to his own day, a succession of 
men, not of events. The Chronicle is based on the Euse- 
bian model, but follows the later Syriac tradition in using 
many large narrative entries, sometimes even preserv- 
ing the chapter structure of the sources. He, however, 
sometimes edits these sources. Although sharing many 
soutces with Michael, the selection of material seems to 
have been made independently. He uses large fragments 
from the works of Eusebius (or rather an extended Syriac 
version), Pseudo-Zachatias, Yuhanon of Ephesus, Diony- 
sios of Tel Mahte, Basil of Edessa, and other sources. He 
also uses pseudepigraphical material, especially for the 
time before Abraham, most notably from Jubilees and 
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the Cave of Treasures. There are also traces of unknown 
Arabic soutces. 


A. Abouna and J.-M. Fiey, Anonymi auctoris Chronicon ad A.C. 
1234 pertinens, II (CSCO 354; 1974). (FT of the second 
part) 

J.-B. Chabot, Anonymi auctoris Chronicon ad annum Christi 1234 
pertinens, textus (CSCO 81-82; 1916-20) (Syr. Text); 
(CSCO 109; 1937) (LT of the first part). 
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(TTH 15; 1993), 85-221. 
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Edessa in der Zeit der Kreuzfahrer', OC 32 (1935), 125— 
139. 

A.S. Tritton and H. A. Gibb, “The first and second Crusades 
from an Anonymous Syriac Chronicle [down to the year 
1234, as edited by J.B. Chabot]’, JRAS (1933), 69-101; 
273-305. 

E.-I. Yousif, Les chroniqueurs syriaques (2002), 205-37. 
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Chronicle of Edessa (mid-6th cent.) 


6th-cent. collection consisting of ca. 106 independent 
entries (‘lemmas’), most of them beginning with the 
precise indication of the year (‘In the year ...’). It is pre- 
served in six remaining folios of an ancient, probably 
7th-cent., ms. (Vat. Syr. 163) and has the title: Tas‘yata 
d-surane a(y)& da-b-pasiqata, Narratives of events in 
brief’. Its importance was first recognized by J. S. As- 
semani, who provided an edition (with LT) in his Bzb- 
liotheca Orientalis, vol. 1 (1719), 387—417. Later editions 
were done by L. Hallier (1892, with GT) and I. Guidi 
(1903, with LT). 

Most of the entries either deal with, or ate imme- 
diately relevant to, the history of Edessa. Hence mod- 
etn scholats, since Assemani, have called it ‘Chronicle 
of Edessa’. The petiod covered extends from 133/2 BC 
(A. Gr. 180) to AD 540, i.e. from the pre-Christian pe- 
tiod (when Edessa was a kingdom under the Abgarids) 
well into the time that most of Edessa was Chtistian. 
'The wotk opens with an elaborate account of a flood in 
Edessa in November AD 201 (no. 1; this contains a brief 
mention of damage done to ‘the sanctuary [/ay&/d| of 
the church of the Christians’), and then steps back to the 
yeat 133/2 BC, which is said to be when kings began to 
reign in Edessa (no. 2). With the exception of the flood 
account, the entries are few and sparse until the begin- 
ning of the 4th cent., when Bp. Qune is mentioned (no. 
12). From then onwards entries become more frequent 
and more substantial, and regularly provide the names 
of the ruling bps. of the city. There are brief and rather 
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detached references to Theodore of Mopsuestia (no. 46), 
to Bps. Rabbula (nos. 51 and 59) and Hiba (nos. 59, 60, 
64, and 68), to the 449 Council of Ephesus (no. 63), to 
the Council of Chalcedon (no. 66), to the closure of 
the School of Edessa in 488/9 (no. 73), and to the anti- 
Chalcedonian policy of Emp. Anastasius (nos. 77, 83, 
and 84). The author's language, however, becomes more 
personal when he reports about the religious policy of 
Emperors Justin I (518—527) and Justinian (527—565), 
and he empathetically mentions Justinian's concern and 
cate (btiluthd w-yassiputhd) to have the four synods (in- 
cluding the one of Chalcedon) recognized (no. 95). It is 
likely, therefore, that this reflects the author’s own reli- 
gious (Chalcedonian) perspective. 

As the city archives are explicitly mentioned at the 
end of the flood account, the author may very well have 
had access to them, directly or, more likely, indirectly. 
Since some of the later Chronicles reflect the use of ar- 
chival materials as well, it has been suggested that the 
chronicler excerpted entries from an earlier and more 
comprehensive chronicle (‘Original Chronicle of Edes- 
sa’), from which also some of the later chroniclers drew 
(see Witakowski). 

As one of the rare soutces with a focused interest 
in the early history of Edessa, the short Chronicle has 
received much attention in modern scholarship. The 
Chronicle’s extreme paucity of data on Christianity in 
Edessa prior to the beginning of the 4th cent.—while, 
tellingly, Marcion (no. 6), Bardaisan (no. 7), and Mani 
(no. 10) are explicitly mentioned—led Bauer to chal- 
lenge the traditional view that ‘orthodox’ Christianity 
preceded ‘heresy’ in Edessa, and to posit that prior to 
the early 4th cent. various Christian groups vied for 
power. It was only in the 4th cent., in his view, that 
‘orthodox’ Christianity was able to assert itself and 
to oppress ‘non-orthodox’ groups, whose literary his- 
tory subsequently fell into oblivion or was deliberately 
erased. In addition, scholars have noted the absence in 
the Chronicle of any reference to the conversion of the 
Abgarids or to the mission of Addai. This has contrib- 
uted to the view that the legend of Addai, as found in 
the Teaching of Addai, represents an attempt at ‘ortho- 
dox’ rewriting of early Edessene Christian history, an 
attempt that—as Ephrem shows in the 4th cent. and the 
Chronicle of Edessa in the 6th—was not necessarily 
universally accepted. 


Primary Sources 


B. H. Cowper, ‘Selections from the Syriac, No. 1. The 
Chronicle of Edessa’, Journal of Sacred Literature, ns. 5 
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Chronicles, Syriac 


There are two basic types of chronicles in Syriac, local 
and universal (or world) chronicles. Local chronicles dis- 
cuss the historical, religious, military, and economic con- 
ditions of specific regions, though incidental informa- 
tion on world history can also be included. The earliest 
local chronicle is the so-called Chronicle of Yeshu‘ the 
Stylite, which deals with the effects of the Byzantine- 
Sasanian warfare on the Jazira region in the early 6th 
cent. Universal chronicles deal with human history from 
the beginning of the world to the time of the writer. 
While early human history is based mostly on the Bible, 
the Hellenistic and subsequent periods are based on a 
vatiety of sources, mostly but not uniquely Greek, and 
for the Islamic period Syriac and sometimes Arabic 
soutces are also used. The earliest universal chronicle is 
that of Ya'qub of Edessa (d. 708), which includes a chro- 
nography and canons up to the year 692, extended by 
someone else to the year 710. This chronicle is incom- 
pletely preserved, though some gaps can be filled with 
quotations made from it by Eliya of Nisibis (d. 1046) and 
Michael Rabo (d. 1199). The Chronicle of Zuqnin written 
in 774 is universal but its latter part (part 4) is essentially 
local, concentrating on the economy of the Jazita un- 
der the early Abbasids. Several universal chronicles are 
known only by the names of their authors, while oth- 
ers survived as extracts in other similar works. This is 
the case of the chronicle of Patr. Dionysios of Tel Mahre 
(d. 845) largely quoted in Chronicle of 1234 (see below) 
and in the Chronicle of Patr. Michael Rabo. The lat- 
ter massive Chronicle is divided into three parts in 
three columns, coveting civil and religious histoties in 
two columns and various events in the third one, all 
up to the year 1195. The chronicle was translated into 
Armenian and Arabic, though it survived in only one 
Syriac ms. The last two universal chronicles are the 
anonymous Chronicle of 1234 and the Chronicle of 
Bar ‘Ebroyo (d. 1286), both divided into two rather than 
three parts, covering secular and ecclesiastical histories. 
In Bar ‘Ebroyo’s Chronicle, secular history begins with 
the creation of the world and ends with the Mongol in- 
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vasion, witnessed by the chronicler. The ecclesiastical 
history starts with Aaron and subsequent high priests; 
in the Christian era the chronicler concentrates on the 
patriarchs of Antioch and by the 7th cent. attention is 
drawn to the Syriac maphrians. In terms of genres, local 
chronicles are rooted in annals preserved in royal courts 
in such cities as Edessa under the Abgarids of Edessa and 
presumably elsewhere. Reference to the royal archives 
of Edessa is made by Eusebius (d. 339), the mid-6th cen- 
tury Chronicle of Edessa, and Chronicle of 724. Syriac 
universal chronicles are modeled after Eusebius’s Chro- 
nicon and canons, of which there is more than one Syriac 
translation, though none has survived completely. Syriac 
writers followed Eusebius closely but not blindly. Thus, 
Ya'qub of Edessa, in his Chronicle and canons made af- 
ter Eusebius, supplements the list of rulers with names 
of Sasanian figutes, corrects a calculation error in his 
model, and uses additional computation systems. This is 
also the attitude of the E.-Syr. Eliya of Nisibis in the first 
part of his Chronography, where the material is orga- 
nized differently from his Eusebian model and in which 
he added information of interest to his own Church. 


M. Debié (ed), L’bistoriographie syriaque (EtSyr 6; 2009). 

A. Palmer, The seventh century in the West-Syrian chronicles (FTH 
15; 1993). 

W. Witakowski, The Syriac Chronicle of Pseudo-Dionysius of 
Te-Mabre: A Study in the History of Historiography (Acta 
Universitatis Upsaliensis. Studia Semitica Upsaliensia 7; 
1987). 

idem, ‘Interpreting the past: Syriac historical writing’, in Brock 
and Taylor, Hidden Pearl, vol. 3, 165, 185—94. 

E.-I. Yousif, Les chroniqueurs syriaques (2002). 

A. Harrak 


Church of the East 


The Church of the East traces its history to the earliest 
planting of Christianity in the Persian Empire. The fact 
that the church developed outside the Roman Empire 
and its conciliar process partly explains its particular 
doctrinal tradition. It represents a third position in the 
three-way split in Eastern Christianity that resulted from 
the Christological controversies of the 5th/6th cent., 
alongside the Syriac (and other Oriental) Orthodox and 
the Chalcedonian (Melkite, Rum) Orthodox Churches. 
The Church of the East follows the strictly dyophysite 
(two-nature’) christology of Theodore of Mopsuestia, as 
a result of which it was misleadingly labelled as *Nesto- 
rian’ by its theological opponents. 

Especially in the second half of the first millen- 
nium the Church expanded eastwards, teaching China 
and south India (where the E.-Syr. tradition remains 
prominent today; sec Thomas Christians). From the 
14th cent. onwards, however, the Church of the East 
became greatly diminished on account of plague, op- 
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Fig, 35. Balulan, in the Tergawar district, west of Urmia: 
single-nave church. Photo: Heleen Murre-van den Berg 


pression, and periodic massacres. In the mid 16th cent. a 
sepatate pattiarchal line developed, in communion with 
Rome (see Chaldean Catholic Church). By the 19th cent., 
the territory of the Church of the East was practically 
limited to the highlands of Hakkari in Turkey and the 
plain atound the city of Urmia in Iran. (Some congrega- 
tions in India were reclaimed by the consecration of a 
bp. for them in 1907.) An estimated third of its people 
were victims of the massacres just before, during, and 
in the aftermath of the First World War (see Sayfo). The 
remnant of the Church were forced to settle in Iraq as 
refugees. Following the killing of Assyrian civilians by 
the Iraqi army at Semele in 1933, the Catholicos Patri- 
atch (Mar Eshai Shem'on, then still treated as the civil 
head of all the Assyrians) was expelled from Iraq. 

In 1968 the Church suffered a schism, the immedi- 
ate cause of which was the adoption of the New Calen- 
dar mandated by Mar Shem‘on in California. The gov- 
ernment of Iraq favored the anti-Mar Shem'on party and 
facilitated the election of Mar Toma Darmo as a counter 
patr. Mar Darmo also made an issue of his opposition 
to the hereditary succession to the patriarchate. How- 
ever, Mar Shem'on had no nephews to succeed him, and 
in 1976, following his assassination, the new patr. Mar 
Denha IV was elected canonically. The issue of succes- 
sion thus no longer divides the two Church bodies, but 
other historical issues (of which the calendar is only one) 
and animosities continue to do so. Both Churches have 
now (2009) agreed to hold a joint synod to try to resolve 
differences (in India the matter was already resolved in 
1995). Both Churches have large diasporas, especially in 
North America (see diaspora). 

1. Assyrian Church of the East: Mar Denha IV 
fixed the name of the Church as the ‘Holy Catholic Ap- 
ostolic Assyrian Church of the East’. Like his predeces- 
sor he resides in the United States, although in Chicago 
rather than California. There are dioceses in Iraq (Bagh- 
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dad, Duhok), Syria (al-Hasake), Lebanon (Beirut), West- 
ern Europe (Norsborg, Sweden), Western United States 
(Glendale, Arizona), California, Canada (Toronto), India 
(Trissur), and Australia (Sydney). The bp. of Duhok also 
has responsibility for Russia (where there is a thriving 
church in Moscow). Since the mid 1980s the Ch. of the 
East has been actively involved in Ecumenical dialogue 
with the Catholic Church, and in 1994 Mar Denha IV 
and Pope John Paul II issued a historic common state- 
ment on christology. In 1997 the synods of the Assyrian 
Church of the East and the Chaldean Catholic Church 
agreed to take common steps to restore union between 
the two Churches; this process, however, has encoun- 
tered a number of obstacles and little progress has been 
made so far. 

2. Ancient Church of the East: The Church un- 
der Mar Toma Darmo (d. 1968) and his successor Mar 
Addai II (1972—) adopted the name ‘Ancient Church of 
the East’, to difference itself from the larger ‘Assyrian’ 
Church (and possibly to avoid a nationalistic-sound- 
ing name in Iraq). Mar Addai is resident in Baghdad. 
Outside Baghdad there are dioceses of Kirkuk, Nine- 
veh (Mosul), Syria and Lebanon (residing in al-Hasake), 
Western Europe (Mainz, Germany), United States and 
Canada (San Fernando), and Western United States 
(Modesto). The Ancient Church of the East, as well as 
the Assyrian Church of the East, has been present at 
Pro Oriente’s Non-Official ‘Syriac Dialogue’ since its in- 
ception in 1994. 

See Fig. 35. 


E. Tisserant, *Nestorienne (l'Église), DTC, vol. 11 (1931), 
157—323. 

Mar Aprem, The Assyrian Church of the East in the twentieth century 
(Moran Etho 18; 2002). 

W. Baum and D.W. Winkler, The Church of the East: A concise 
history (2000). 

C. Baumer, The Church of the East. An illustrated history of 
Assyrian Christianity (2006). 

J.F. Coakley and K. Parry (ed.), The Church of the East: Life and 
thought (1996). 

H. Teule, Les Assyro-Chaldéens (2008). (with further references) 
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S. P. Brock and J. F. Coakley 


Çiçek, Julius Yeshu (1941-2005) [Syr. Orth ] 


He was born in Upper Kafro and studied Syriac in Dayr 
al-Zafaran under Dolabani who ordained him a deacon 
in 1958. In 1961 he became a monk and became the 
principal of the seminary at Monastery of Mor Gabriel in 
1962. In 1977 he became a Patriarchal Vicar to Central 
Europe and the Benelux, and he was consecrated a bp. in 
1979. He established St. Ephrem Monastery in the Neth- 
etlands at Glane-Losser, and he was instrumental in the 
establishment of two other monasteries in Europe, i.e. 
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Fig. 36. Common verse with which the calligrapher 
bp. Gicek often concluded his writing: ‘Just as the sailor 
rejoices once his ship has reached the shore, so too does 

the scribe rejoice at the final line of his book’ 
From the facsimile edition of the Shimo 
(4th printing, 1981), the original of which 
was handwritten by bp. Cicek. 

See S. Brock, “The scribe reaches harbour’, Byzantinische 
Forschungen 21 (1995), 195—202 (repr. in From Ephrem to 
Romanos. Interactions between Greek and Syriac 
in Late Antiquity [1999], ch. XVI). 


Mar Awgen in Switzerland and Mar Ya'qub in Germany 
(Warburg). He established Bar Hebraeus Verlag where 
he edited and published many books sctibed in his own 
hand ptior to the development of computer fonts, then 
moved to using computer fonts. He established and ed- 
ited Kolo Siiryoyo from 1978 until his death in 2005. Most 
of the anonymous editorials, articles, and news reports 
written in Syriac in Ko/o SZiryoyo are by him, but he rarely 
published works under his own name. 
See Fig. 36. 


Abüna, Adab, 582. 

S.P. Brock, ‘Mor Yulius Yeshu Çiçek (1942-2005): Syrian 
Orthodox Metropolitan of Middle Europe’, Sobornost/ 
ECR 27.2 (2005), 57—62. 

idem, ‘H.E. Mor Julius Yeshu Çiçek: an appreciation’, Qo/o 
Suryoyo 147 (2005), 41-5. 

Munüfar Barsüm, Adwa , 187-8. 

G. Rabo, ‘In memoriam Mor Julius Yeshu Çiçek’, Qolo Suryoyo 
147 (2005), 2-26. (with his bibliography) 

G. A. Kiraz 


Clement of Rome and 
Pseudo-Clementine literature 


Bp. of Rome (ca. 88 — ca. 97) and author. Clement has 
traditionally been identified as the author of 1 Clement, 
a pastoral letter written in Greek in Rome (ca. 96), re- 
sponding to problems associated with a schism in the 
church at Corinth. A number of later works came also to 
be linked spuriously with Clement. The resulting corpus 
has left traces in several strands of the Syriac tradition. 
From an early date, 1 Clement circulated with an 
anonymous homily titled 2 Clement, composed ca. 130— 
150 in Syria or Egypt. A Syriac version of both texts oc- 
cuts in a ms. containing the complete Harglean N'T (ms. 
Camb. Add. 1700, dated 1170). In that ms., 1—2 Clement 
appear with the Catholic Epistles and have been fully in- 
corporated into the lectionary cycle. Although the scribe 
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appears to have believed 1-2 Clement were translated 
with the rest of the Harqlean NT, the version is in fact 
distinct, probably 7th-cent, and possibly a product of 
the School of Ya'qub of Edessa. Fragments of a some- 
what revised version of 1 Clement survive in a few mod- 
ern Syriac mss. 

Two ascetical letters “To the Virgins’ were attributed 
to Clement as early as Epiphanius’s time, but were in fact 
composed in the late 3rd or early 4th cent., probably in a 
Syro-Palestinian environment. The Greek survives only 
in fragments, but a Syriac version exists in a 15th-cent. 
ms. (now in Amsterdam, ed. Beelen) and in two more 
recent mss. (Birmingham, Mingana Syr. 480 [see Brock] 
and Manchester, John Rylands Libr., Syr. 11). There are 
also some earlier fragments in Coptic and in a few Syriac 
anthologies. 

The Pseudo-Clementines comprise the Homilies 
and the Recognitions, two interdependent 4th-cent. 
works that appear to go back to a common source from 
mid-3rd-cent. Syria. Together they present a colorful, if 
fictional, account of Clement’s conversion to Christian- 
ity, his subsequent adventures with the apostle Peter, 
and his reunion with his family. Composed in Greek, 
the Pseudo-Clementines quickly found their way into 
Syriac — the very early ms. Brit. Libr. Add. 12,150 
(dated 411) contains substantial portions of the Rec- 
ognitions and the Homilies, as does the 6th-cent. ms. 
Brit. Libr. Add. 14,609. The two texts are the work of 
different translators. Late Greek copies of the Homilies 
are extant, but the Recognitions, apart from very small 
fragments, have been lost in Greek. They survive only 
in Rufinus’s Latin translation and in the Syriac version, 
which is the more reliable. Adaptations of the Pseu- 
do-Clementines's narrative material also appear in later 
Syriac epitomes. 

A collection of canons known as the Octateuch of 
Clement was translated into Syriac in the late 7th cent. 
Supposed to reflect the editorial work of Clement, the 
Octateuch contains such works as the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions and the Testament of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Often copied, excerpted, and translated, the Syriac ver- 
sion widely influenced canon law in Eastern Christian 
traditions. A number of W.-Syr. liturgical mss. have an 
Anaphora attributed to Clement, the final form of which 
probably dates no earlier than the 7th cent. 

Feast day 24 or 25 Nov. (23 Nov. in the west). 


1—2 Clement 


CPG 1001, 1003. 

R. L. Bensly and R. H. Kennett, The Epistles of St. Clement to the 
Corinthians in Syriac (1899). (Syr.) 

S. P. Brock, ‘Notes on Some Texts in the Mingana Collection’, 
JSS 14 (1969), 207-8. 

J.B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers. Part I. $. Clement of Rome 
(2nd ed. 1890), vol. 1, 129-42. 


Colophons 


“To the Virgins’ 

CPG 1004. 

J.T. Beelen, Sancti Patris nostri Clementis Romani Epistolae binae de 
Virginitate Syriace (1856). (Syr., LT) 

S. P. Brock, ‘Notes on Some Texts in the Mingana Collection’, 
JSS 14 (1969), 208-10. 

V. Desprez, ‘Les lettres aux vierges attribuées a Saint Clément 
de Rome’, Lettre de Ligugé 242.4 (1987), 6-31. (FT) 

H. Duensing, ‘Die dem Klemens von Rom zugeschriebenen 
Briefe über die Jungfraulichkeit’, ZKG 63 (1950-51), 
166-88. (GT) 

A new edition by M. L. Penn and L. Van Rompay is in 
preparation. 


Pseudo-Clementines 

CPG 1015 (4-5), 1016. 

P. Bedjan, Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum (1896), vol. 6, 1—17. 
(epitome, Syr.) 

W. Frankenberg, Die syrischen Clementinen mit griechischen Parallel- 
text (TU 48.3; 1937). (Syr.) 

ES. Jones, “Evaluating the Latin and Syriac Translations of 
the Pseudo-Clementine Recognitions, Apocrypha 3 (1992), 
237-57. 

N. Kelley, Knowledge and religious authority in the Pseudo- 
Clementines. Situating the Recognitions in fourth-century 
Syria (Wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen zum Neuen 
Testament, 2. Reihe, 213; 2006), 1-34. 

P. A. de Lagarde, Clementis Romani Recognitiones syriace (1861). 

A. Mingana, ‘Some Early Judaeo-Christian Documents in 
the John Rylands Library’, BJRL 4 (1917-18), 59-118. 
(epitome, Syr. with ET) 

A. Y. Reed, ‘“Jewish Christianity” after the “Parting of the 
Ways”. Approaches to historiography and self-definition 
in the Pseudo-Clementines’, in The Ways that never parted. 
Jews and Christians in Late Antiquity and the Early Middle 
Ages, ed. A. H. Becker and A. Y. Reed (2003), 189—231. 


Octateuch 

E Nau and P. Ciprotti, La version syriaque de lOctateuque de 
Clément (1967). (FT) 

A. Vóóbus, ‘Nouvelles sources de l'Octateuque clémentin 
sytiaque’, LM 86 (1973), 105-9. 


Anaphora 

H. Fuchs, Die Anaphora des monophysitischen Patriarchen Johannan, 
vol. 1 (Liturgiegeschichtliche Quellen 9; 1926). 

A. Hanggi and I. Pahl, Prex Eucharistica. Textus a Variis Liturgiis 
Alntiquioribus Selecti (Spicilegium Friburgense 12; 1968), 
298-303. (LT) 
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Colophons 


Colophons, or notes added by the scribe at the end of a 
ms. that he is copying, often provide a great deal of valu- 
able information; this will often consist of the scribe’s 
name (and parentage), date, place of writing, the person 
who commissioned the work and its destination, and the 
name(s) of the reigning hierarchs. For the date, the Se- 
leucid era is normally used (to find the AD equivalent, 


Computing, Syriac 


subtract 311, or if the month is Oct.-Dec., 312). Already 
by the late 7th cent. the Hijra dating is sometimes also 
used, and Melkite mss. frequently employ the Byzan- 
tine World Era (subtract 5508, or if Sep—Dec., 5509). 
Other eras (e.g. of the Ascension) are only rarely found. 
From the 17th cent. onwards the Christian era is also 
employed, sometimes in conjunction with the Seleucid 
(which continued in use well into the 20th cent). In 
India the Kulam era (beginning AD 825) is sometimes 
used. Dates given (sometimes including the hour as well 
as the day) will refer to that of completion; only rarely 
does the scribe indicate when he started: a recent exam- 
ple is provided by Mor Julius Cigek's calligraphed Gospel 
Lectionary, published in 1987: his long colophon states 
that it took him 340 hours, starting on 5 Jan. and finish- 
ing on 4 Feb. Information about the place of writing, 
if not a monastery, may include the church, as well as 
the village or town. Later ownets have sometimes sub- 
stituted later names, erasing the original ones. In otder 
to discourage unauthorized removal of a ms. dire cutses 
on any would-be culprit may be provided. Further in- 
formation of a purely historical nature is occasionally to 
be found in colophons: a dramatic example of this is in 
a ms. written in Jerusalem in 1149 (ms. Damascus, Patr. 
12/4) whose colophon describes the capture of Edessa 
by Zengi in 1144 (ET by A. N. Palmer, in OC 76 [1992], 
85-7). 

The oldest dated Christian ms. in any language 
is Brit. Libr. Add. 12,150, whose colophon states that 
it was written in Edessa and completed in Nov. 411. 
A number of formulaic features are apt to reappear, 
such as the comparison of the scribe reaching his last 
line with that of a ship, or sailor, reaching harbor; this 
particular example, first known from a ms. of 543, and 
still in use in modern times, is also found in Greek and 
Latin mss. 

See also Manuscripts, Palimpsests, Scribes. 


See Fig. 36 and 119. 
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F. Briquel Chatonnet, ‘Le temps du copiste: notations chrono- 
logiques dans les colophons de manuscrits syriaques’, 
in Proche Orient ancien: temps vécu temps pensé, ed. F. Briquel 
Chatonnet and H. Lozachmeur (1998), 197—210. 

S. P. Brock, “The scribe reaches harbour’, Bygantinische Forschun- 
gen 21 (1995), 195—202. (repr. in From Ephrem to Romanos 
[1999], ch. XVI) 

idem, “The use of Hijra dating in Syriac manuscripts: a 
preliminary investigation’, in Redefining Christian identity: 
Cultural interaction in the Middle East since the rise of Islam, 
ed. J. J. van Ginkel et al. (OLA 134; 2005), 275-90. 

idem, ‘Early dated manuscripts of the Church of the East, 
7*—13* cent’, JAAS 21.2 (2007), 8-34. (with translations 
of several colophons) 

H. Kaufhold, ‘Zur Datierung nach christlicher Ara in den 
sytischen Kirchen’, in Ma/phono w-Rabo d-Malphone, ed. 
G. A. Kiraz, 283—337. 
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Wilmshurst, Ecclesiastical organisation. (A study largely based on 
the evidence of colophons) 
S. P. Brock 


Computing, Syriac 

The term ‘Syriac Computing’ was coined in 1992 with 
the establishment of the Syriac Computing Institute, the 
forerunner of Beth Mardutho: The Syriac Institute, and 
took shape in 1995 when the First International Forum 
on Syriac Computing was held in conjunction with the 
Second Syriac Symposium in Washington, DC (see Syr- 
iac Conferences). The term applies to computer-related 
activities and projects which support Syriac studies. Pre- 
vious activities covered the following domains: 

1. Lexicography and concordance generation. The 
main focus of projects in the past has been on com- 
putational lexicography. The first computational project, 
which was done at UCLA probably around the 1960s, 
encoded Brockelmann's Lexicon Syriacum on a mainframe, 
but nothing more is known about it. In the 1970s, the 
Gottingen-based Göttinger Syrische Konkordanz pro- 
ject produced OT text concordances under the direc- 
tion of Werner Strothmann, and The Way International 
produced a morphologically tagged database for the text 
of the NT. In the 1980s, the Peshitta Institute in Leiden 
developed further systems for the creation of OT con- 
cordances. Also in the 1980s, G. Kiraz developed the 
SEDRA database for the text of the NT. In the 1990s, 
Brigham Young University commissioned G. Kiraz to 
develop the Bar Bahlul lexical database. The Compre- 
hensive Aramaic Lexicon project, under the direction of 
Stephen Kaufman, collects texts and lexical resources, 
tages them morphologically, and makes them available 
online, and has produced a concordance of the Old Syr- 
iac Version of the Gospels. More involved linguistic ana- 
lysis of Syriac texts is part of the CALAP and Turgama 
projects of the Peshitta Institute where the aim is to 
analyze texts at the word, phrase, clause, and text levels. 

2. Word processing and desktop publishing. The 
first publications that employed computer technology 
for the production of Syriac text, viz. the concordances 
of the Góttingen project, used plotter technology. With 
the rise of personal computers in the early 1980s, a num- 
ber of non-commercial Macintosh-based outline fonts 
were available. Users of the DOS platform primarily 
used the bitmap fonts made by Alaph Beth Comput- 
er System for a program called Multi-Lingual Scholar 
(Gamma Productions, Inc.) from 1986 onward. When 
Windows became ubiquitous in the 1990s, a few True- 
Type outline fonts became available, but texts had to 
be typed either backward or on the Arabic version of 
Windows. The development of the bi-directional Win- 
dows 2000 and XP operating systems provided native 
bi-directional editing for the first time at the operating 
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system level. At the same time, OpenType font technol- 
ogy allowed for encoding language-specific features of 
a script (e.g, shapes of letters, joining rules, ligatures, 
etc.) inside the font itself. The primary fonts that made 
use of these technologies are Meltho fonts by S. Hasso, 
G. Kiraz, and P. Nelson. Numerous other fonts have be- 
come available recently. Yannis Haralambous designed 
a system called Sabra for the TeX typesetting system, 
which was used in a few publications. 

3. Standards. In February 1998, a proposal was 
presented to the Unicode Consortium to add Syriac to 
Unicode, an encoding system for scripts. Syriac became 
officially part of Unicode 3.0 in 2000. Six Syriac letters 
for use in Sogdian and Persian were incorporated into 
Unicode 5.0 in 2007. Syriac letters used for Malayalam 
Garshuni have not yet been proposed. The name of the 
Syriac language is also part of ISO 639 where it is des- 
ignated by ‘Sy’ in the two-letter codes and ‘Syr’ in the 
three-letter codes. 

4. Digitization of mss. and books. The Hill Mu- 
seum and Manuscript Library (HMML) digitized a few 
Syriac manuscripts from European libraries in the 1970s 
as part of a larger digitization project that did not pri- 
marily involve Syriac. In 2000 and 2002 Brigham Young 
University digitized 33 mss. from the Biblioteca Apos- 
tolica Vaticana and published them on a CD ROM. 
From 2003, HMML began a systematic effort to digi- 
tize Syriac collections in the Middle East including the 
libraries of Balamand, Kaslik (started by BYU), and the 
monasteries and churches of the Lebanese Maronite 
Order (ca. 1,000 mss), the Bibliothéque Orientale, Uni- 
versité Saint-Joseph (also started by BYU), Mardin (both 
the Church of the Forty Martyrs and Dayr al-Za faran, 
ca. 1100 mss), Monastery of Mor Gabriel (ca. 450 mss), 
Aleppo (Syr. Orth. and Syr. Cath., ca. 775 mss), and the 
Missionaires Libanais in Jounieh (ca. 1000 mss). Work is 
underway in Hims and Kerala (where Istvan Perzcel ini- 
tiated a digitization project). Beth Mardutho: The Syriac 
Institute initiated a digitization project of printed books. 
The main digitization took place at the ICOR Library of 
the Catholic University of America in 2004 with BYU as 
a partner. Beth Mardutho’s collection of ca. 700 books 
was deposited with HMML. BYU digitized ca. 400 
books. Mass digitization projects by Google, Microsoft, 
and others incidentally contain digital versions of books 
on Syriac studies. 
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From the earliest period of Christian history, contacts 
and interaction existed between Egypt and the Syriac 
world. For some of the Coptic writings of the Nag 
Hammadi Library, such as the Gospel of Thomas and 
the Gospel of Philip, the existence of a Syriac original 
has often been presumed, going back to the 2nd cent. 
Even if such a Syr. original once existed, it is unclear 
whether the Coptic translation would have been made 
directly from Syr. or from a Greek intermediary. For the 
five Coptic Odes of Solomon that are incorporated in the 
Gnostic collection known as ‘Pistis Sophia’ (generally 
dated to the 2nd half of the 3rd cent.), the source lan- 
guage was almost certainly Greek (regardless of whether 
the Odes were originally written in Greek or Syr.). Some 
Coptic Manichean texts, however, were translated di- 
rectly from a (lost) Syr. original, and recent discoveries 
in the Dakhla oasis have provided fascinating evidence 
of the immediate coexistence of Coptic and Manichean 
Syr. (or at any tate an Aramaic dialect, very close to Syr. 
in both language and script). The Dakhla findings in- 
clude, among other things, some wooden tablets with a 
Syr.- Coptic glossary (ed. Franzmann). 

Within the Christian Roman Empire, contacts be- 
tween Christians in Egypt and in Syria and Mesopotamia 
intensified. Egyptian desert asceticism attracted interest 
and visits from Syr. Christians, and several writings about 
the Desert Fathers became known in Syr. as early as the 
5th cent. It is very telling that the later Syr. tradition 
of the Life of Ephrem lets Ephrem travel to Egypt and 
spend several years in Scetis, where he met with Bishoi, 
one of the founders of Coptic monasticism (a legend 
that lives on in Dayr al-Suryàn to the present day). This 
should be seen as part of the process of ‘egyptianization’ 
of Syr. asceticism (Becker), which tended to minimize or 
erase the indigenous Syr. roots of asceticism and look 
for legitimization in the Egyptian tradition of desert as- 
ceticism, by giving precedence to texts and persons of 
Egyptian origin, by re-identifying the authors of exist- 
ing works as Egyptians, and even by inventing Egyptian 
founding fathers of asceticism, such as Mar Awgen. 

In the development of Christian doctrine, the pa- 
triarchates of Alexandria and Antioch played an equally 
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important role. Tensions between the two pattiarch- 
ates, however, came to the fore and formed much of 
the background against which the Council of Ephesus 
(431) was held, which was seen as a victory for Cyril of 
Alexandria over Nestorius, the latter being associated 
with Antiochene Christianity. In the wake of the Coun- 
cil, however, reconciliation between Antiochene and 
Alexandrian bishops took place (433). The subsequent 
Christological debate brought many Egyptian and Syr. 
Christians closer together in their rejection of the two- 
nature formula of the Council of Chalcedon (451), to 
which they opposed the ‘Miaphysite’ doctrine of the 
one nature in Christ, in which both the full humanity 
and full divinity ate preserved. While both Egyptian and 
Syr. Christians were divided between Chalcedonians and 
anti-Chalcedonians, the latter were able in the course of 
the 6th cent. to build a church structure that became the 
foundation for the Miaphysite Coptic Orthodox Church 
in Egypt and for the Miaphysite Syr. Orth. Church in 
Sytia. They did so in defiance of the imperial authorities 
who, after some hesitation in the late 5th and early 6th 
cent. resolutely chose for strict adherence to Chalcedon 
with the accession of Emperor Justin I (518). Severus, 
since 512 Miaphysite Patr. of Antioch, fled to Egypt in 
518, where he not only continued to lead the Syr. Orth. 
community, but also forged a strong alliance with the 
Church of Alexandria, arguing that in times of oppres- 
sion the two Churches needed to act as one. Severus 
won for himself lasting authority in both the Syr. and 
the Coptic churches. At his death (538), the Syr. Mi- 
aphysites turned for leadership to Theodosius, the exiled 
Patr. of Alexandria who lived in Constantinople, thus 
again giving expression to the idea that the Miaphysites 
in Egypt and in Syria should be united. It was only in 
the late 550s that attempts were made to reestablish an 
independent Syr. Orth. patriarch. Towards the end of 
the 6th cent., a theological dispute broke out between 
the Egyptian Patr. Damian (569—605) and the Syr. Orth. 
Patr. Peter of Kallinikos (581—91). This was healed only 
in 616 by Patr. Anastasius of Alexandria (605-16) and 
the Syr. Orth. Patr. Athanasios I Gamolo. By that time 
both the Syr. and the Coptic Miaphysite churches had 
fully adopted Severus's theology as their foundation (re- 
jecting the teachings of Julian of Halicarnassus, which 
enjoyed a certain degree of popularity throughout the 
6th cent). Although the Coptic and Syr. Miaphysite 
Churches henceforth existed as separate churches, there 
was full docttinal agreement, which opened the way to 
different ways of contact and interaction. Particularly 
important was the exchange of a ‘synodical letter’ at the 
election of a new patriarch, expressing and reaffirming 
the communion between the two Churches. Throughout 
the 6th cent. the language of communication between 
the Alexandrians and Antiochenes was Greek, and the 
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Coptic translations of Severus’s oeuvre are based on the 
Greek originals, not on the Syr. translations. In the early 
Islamic period, the language of communication quickly 
became Arabic, while Syr. and Coptic continued to be 
used within the individual churches. 

The absence of any dogmatic barrier made it pos- 
sible for Syr. Christians to fully integrate into the Coptic 
Church. This happened on different levels. On the highest 
level, four Christians of Syr. origin or descent served as 
patr. of the Coptic Church (Damian: 579—605; Simon I: 
692—700; Afraham b. Zur'a: 975-78; and Murqus b. Zur a: 
1166-1189), while a fifth Syrian, the monk Samuel, was 
close to being elected in 1092 (Den Heijer 2004). It is 
not uncommon in the colophons of Syr. mss. (mostly 
but not exclusively in those written in Egypt) as well as 
in Syr. inscriptions to find references to both the Syr. and 
the Coptic patriarch (Kaufhold). Monks of Syr. origin 
lived in various monasteries in Egypt, where they some- 
times produced Syr. inscriptions, and collected or wrote 
Syr. mss. Some of these monasteries are explicitly men- 
tioned in colophons of Syr. mss., such as the Monastery 
of Mar Michael, in Upper Egypt, where ms. Brit. Libr. 
Add. 14,582 was produced in 816; an unnamed monastery 
in the Thebais where in 822/23 the monk Ahron, from 
Dara, produced ms. Brit. Libr. Add. 14,623 (reusing a 6th- 
cent. ms. that contained Ephrem’s ‘Prose Refutations’); the 
Monastery of Mar Yonan, from where atound the middle 
of the 9th cent. three monks brought 10 mss. (ms. Brit. 
Libr. Add. 14,623 being one of them) to Dayr al-Suryàn; 
and the well-known Monastery of St. Paul, near the Red 
Sea, where ms. Brit. Libr. Or. 5021 was produced at the 
end of the 9th cent. (Brock 1995). The traditional histo- 
riographies of the Coptic and the Syr. Orth. Churches (in 
particular the Arabic ‘History of the Patriarchs of Alex- 
andria’ and the Syr. Chronicle of Michael Rabo) pay much 
attention to developments in the sister church. Among the 
Syr. Orth. patriarchs with particular interest and contacts 
in Egypt, Dionysios of Tel Mahre and Quryaqos should be 
singled out. The Syr. Orth. never set up their own hier- 
archy in Egypt, even if they had some Syr. churches fot 
their communities (Den Heijer 2004, 935—306). 

A dear example of the proximity and the interac- 
tion between the two Churches is the creation and millen- 
nium-long existence of Dayr al-Suryan. After Syr. Orth. 
monks (in the first period mainly from Tagrit) settled in 
the monastery in the second decade of the 9th cent., they 
lived together with Coptic monks. The inscriptions and 
wall paintings in the monastery clearly attest to the co- 
existence of the two communities, Syr. and Coptic, and 
from the 11th cent. onwards the scriptorium produced 
Coptic and Arabic mss. (along with the Syr. ones, which 
started being written in the monastery no later than the 
10th cent.). While the status of the monastery between 
the Coptic and Syr. world has received much attention in 
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Fig. 37. Main church of the Coptic Monastery of the Virgin, also known as Dayr al-Suryan, 
in which for centuries Coptic and Syriac monks lived together. Photo: Lucas Van Rompay. 


recent scholarship, the disappearance of the Syr. element 
in the eatly 17th cent. should be seen rather as the gradual 
absorption of the Syr. monks into the mainstream of 
Coptic life than as a radical linguistic or cultural shift with- 
in the monastery's population (Den Heijer 2004, 937). 
While the Syrians’ familiarity with the main theolo- 
gians of the Alexandrian tradition (such as Athanasius, 
Cyril, Timotheos, and Theodosius) and with the main 
texts of Egyptian asceticism was primarily based on 
Greek texts, there is some evidence of translation work 
from Coptic into Syriac. A Bohairic Coptic original un- 
derlies the extant Syriac Life of Macarius (Toda). Evi- 
dence of translation work carried out at the beginning of 
the 10th cent. by Yuhanon bar Maqari, the abbot of Dayr 
al-Suryan, may be found in Syr. ms. Dayr al-Suryan 30. In 
this ms., partly written by Mushe of Nisibis (the later ab- 
bot), Yuhanon is credited with the translation ‘from the 
Egyptian tongue into Syriac’ of the Life of the Roman 
brothers Maximos and Dometios (unpublished) and of 
the Life of Macarius (ed. P. Bedjan, Acta martyrum et sanc- 
torum, 5 [1895], 177—262). The same Yuhanon left a note 


in Coptic in Syr. ms. Brit. Libr. Add. 14,635 (f. 5r), a ms. 
with extracts from Evagrius of Pontus, which he helped 
bind in 894, when he already was abbot. 'The Syr. impact 
on the Coptic liturgical tradition is significant. Many Syr. 
saints were adopted in the Coptic Church: in addition to 
Severus of Antioch, two major Syr. saints, Bargawmo and 
Shem'un the Stylite, are represented in the Coptic Synax- 
arium (Farag) and are depicted in Coptic att; many more 
are listed in Coptic martyrologia and liturgical calendars 
(Fiey 1972-1973, 305-10). Some extracts from Ephrem 
and Ya'qub of Serugh are preserved in a dogmatic florile- 
gium that may go back to Coptic sources, but is preserved 
only in Arabic and Ethiopic (Graf 1937). A number of 
translations from Syriac into Arabic were carried out in 
Egypt; some of them can be located in Dayr al-Suryan in 
the 15th-17th cent. (Graf 1951, 23). 

While the present overview has focused on the 
Coptic contacts with the Syr. Orth. Church, E.-Syr. 
Christians traveled to Egypt as well, either as pilgrims 
and visitors (e.g, Aba I, Abraham of Kashkar, and ‘En- 
anisho) or for a longer stay. Around 700, an E.-Syr. bp. 
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is attested for the E.-Syr. diaspora in Egypt, but shortly 

after his consecration he fell into the hands of Bedouins 

and was reduced to slavery for the remaining 40 years of 
his life. Other bps. are attested in the 10th and 11th cent. 

(Fiey 1972-1973, 338—340). E.-Syr. authors who became 

popular in the Coptic Church include Ishaq of Nineveh 

and Yohannan of Dalyatha (‘the spiritual elder’), but their 
works were translated from Syriac directly into Arabic. 

In the 19th cent. a Syr. Catholic hierarchy was set 
up in Cairo, while a Chaldean diocese, based in Heliopo- 
lis, was created in 1980. In the worldwide Diaspora the 
Coptic and Syr. Orth. communities often work together. 
The British Orthodox Church, whose episcopal succes- 
sion was partly Syr. Orth. in origin, was given a home in 
the Coptic Orth. Church in 1994. 

A promising field of study may be the comparative 
study of the Coptic and Syriac language and syntax, as the 
two languages developed under similar conditions and 
were both exposed to the influence of Greek. Among 
the few features that have received some attention is the 
Syr. structure (occurring from the early 6th cent. on- 
watds) consisting of the verb ‘bad ‘to do’ followed by 
the Greek infinitive (e.g. ‘bad filosofise ‘to philosophize’), 
which parallels, and may be derived from, a similar 
structure existing in all Coptic dialects except Sahidic, 
and which consists of the verbal form -er ‘to do’ and a 
non-conjugated form of the Greek verb (e.g. Bohairic 
er pisteuin ‘to believe’) (most recently Brock 2004 — for 
a different explanation, however, see C. A. Ciancaglini, 
"L'origine delle locuzioni verbali con ‘bad in sitiaco’, in 
Loquentes linguis. Studi linguistici e orientali in onore di Fabrizio 
A, Pennacchietti, ed. P. G. Borbone et al. [2006], 173-84). 
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Fig. 38. Coptic and Syriac coexisting on the capital 
of a pillar inside the main Church of the Virgin, 
Dayr al-Suryan. Photo: Karel Innemée. 
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Costaz, Louis (1903-1964) 


Lebanese Jesuit scholar and compiler of the very handy 
trilingual Dictionnaire Syriaque-Frangais, Syriac-English, Sury- 
ani- Arabi (Beirut, 1963; 2nd ed. 1986 [unchanged]). This 
is based primarily on Brockelmann’s Lexicon Syriacum 
(1928) and is likewise organised by root. Costaz, who 
taught at the Seminary of St. Maron, Ghazir, also wrote 
a useful Grammaire syriaque (1955; 2nd ed. 1964 [with ex- 
panded index]), and edited, together with Paul Mouterde 
(of the Université Saint-Joseph), what is described as ‘a 
first selection’ of texts in vocalized W-Syr. script, of a 
projected Anthologie syriaque under the general editorship 
of Michel Doumeth, a professor at the Université Liba- 
naise (1955; no further volumes appeared); although this 
runs to only ca. 90 pages, it provides an excellent choice 
of texts, with brief introductions. 
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Crusades 


The Crusades were a specific form of Holy War initiated 
by the pope. The canonical legitimacy of the Crusades 
was constituted by the papal convocation, the papal indul- 
gences, and the vows taken by the participating knights. 
For the Syr. Christians the Crusades at the time had simul- 
taneously positive and negative effects. In the long term 
the Crusades enhanced religious polarization and under- 
mined the position of Christians in Muslim countries. 

At the Council of Piacenza, in March 1095, the 
Byzantine Emperor Alexios I Komnenos (1081—1118) 
requested Latin military aid against the expanding Mus- 
lim forces. With a view of restoring the union of the 
church and claiming for himself universal ecclesiastical 
authority, Pope Urban II (1088-99) began to campaign 
fot a war aimed at liberating the Holy Places. He ap- 
pealed to already existing conceptions of Holy War and 
developed them into a theory of an armed pilgrimage. 
At the Council of Clermont-Ferrand, in Nov. 1095, his 
idea of fighting a war for God met with immense re- 
ligious enthusiasm. When the knights set out for Jeru- 
salem in 1096, they were joined by pilgrims and ardent 
non-combatants of different origins. Pope Urban had 
ignited a formidable movement, which was difficult to 
control and which resulted in fundamental political, cul- 
tural, and economical changes in Europe and the Middle 
Hast. 

Several vast military campaigns ensued, which were 
often led by the most powerful crowned heads of Eu- 
rope. The Crusade of 1096 being the first, the next ones 
are traditionally counted as the Second Crusade (1145— 
1149), the Third Crusade (1187—92), the Fourth Crusade 
(1198-1204), the so-called Children’s Crusade of 1212, 
the Fifth Crusade (1217-1221), the Crusade of Freder- 
ick II (1228-1229) and the Crusades of King Louis IX 
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the Pious of France (1248—54, 1267—70). In addition, 
many more military campaigns with papal authoriza- 
tion wete waged against Muslims between the 12th and 
the 15th cent. None of these, however, succeeded in 
bringing the expansion of the Turks to a halt, nor did 
they prevent the conquest of Constantinople in 1453. 
In Europe Crusades were waged against pagan peoples, 
against heretical movements, as well as against political 
enemies of the pope. The Reconquista on the Iberian 
Peninsula also became part of the Crusade movement. 
Even though criticism flared up against individual wars, 
the concept of Crusades as well as the ideal of the virtu- 
ous knightly Crusader remained strong. 

Jerusalem was first captured in the year 1099. 
Against the wishes of the Byzantine emperot, who had 
expected the return of the re-conquered regions to his 
own tule, Latin Crusader States were established in the 
Levant as a result of the First Crusade (Kingdom of 
Jerusalem, County of Tripoli, Principality of Antioch, 
County of Edessa). The ruling French and Norman 
families by and large implemented the legal traditions 
of their homelands. Within the Crusader States all non- 
Latins were legally subordinated. On the local level tra- 
ditional forms of autonomy and jurisdiction remained 
intact. The descendents of the first Crusaders developed 
a new Middle-Eastern identity and specific forms of re- 
lations to, as well as agreements with, Eastern Christians 
and Muslims. These Crusader States, although much 
reduced toward the coast, were sustained until the year 
1291, which saw the fall of Acre. 

As for the Christians, the discriminating poll tax 
under Muslim rule was lifted. The Greek Orthodox hier- 
archy was forced under the supremacy of a new Latin hi- 
erarchy built up in the Crusader states. Local Christians 
of the Greek Orthodox denomination are known as the 
‘Suriani’ in the Latin sources. They made up a consider- 
able part of the Christian population all over the Levant. 
Albeit speaking Arabic in daily use, they themselves 
cherished their Syrian or Aramean origin. Their liturgy 
was byzantinized during the Crusader period. 

As the Syr. Orth. were considered heretical by the 
Latin Church, their hierarchy as well as the hierarchy of 
the Maronites on the whole was left intact. Almost all the 
areas of Maronite population fell under Latin rule in the 
County of Tripoli. Their patriarch resided in monaster- 
ies in the Maronite diocese of Jubail. Due to an extreme 
scarcity of sources, the history of the Maronites in this 
period is much disputed. The Latin chronicler William 
of Tyre regarded them as fine warriors and as allies of 
the Latins. 

'The Syr. Orth. archdioceses of Edessa, Samosata, 
Manbij, Tarsus, Antioch, and Jerusalem, as well as impor- 
tant bishoprics such as Acre, Tripoli, Cyprus, Mat'ash, 
Raban, Kesoun, and Satuj became patt of the Crusader 
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states. In the County of Edessa the Syr. Orth. became 
involved in the Latin administration and also in military 
action. The capture of Edessa by the Zengid army in 
1144 and the failed Latin attempt to regain the city caused 
much hardship among the Christian population. Mas- 
sacres and slavery ended a short-lived period of pride 
and affluence. A spiritual crisis among the Syr. Orth. and 
theological debates flared up as a consequence. 

The Ch. of E. came into contact with the Latins 
only on its periphery. Under the authority of the met- 
ropolitan of the Ch. of E. in Damascus and probably a 
second metropolitan of Jerusalem and Tripoli, members 
of this church lived also in Edessa, on Mount Lebanon, 
in Cyprus, in Antioch, and in the merchant towns on the 
sea coast. The communities were perhaps also enlarged 
by refugees, who had moved to the West during the 
Mongol invasions in Central Asia and Mesopotamia. 

The intensity of theological relations between the 
Eastern Churches and the Latins depended on dogmatic 
positions as well as on their geographical dispersion and 
on political constellations. A general climate of theo- 
logical openness led Eastern Christians and Latins in 
the 12th and 13th cent. to study each other's theologi- 
cal propositions and also to seek common ground, with 
different outcomes. While the union between the Latin 
and the Greek Church still was officially upheld in the 
Levant, Latin ecclesiastical supremacy and conflicts al- 
ienated the two Churches. During the 12th cent. almost 
no contacts between the Latins and the Ch. of E. are re- 
cotded. At the same time, the most isolated of the Syriac 
churches during that period, the Maronites, were offi- 
cially united with the Roman Church. 'The Maronite pa- 
triatch Jeremiah II (1199—1230) was accepted as Primate 
of the Maronite Church and invited to the 4th Lateran 
Council in 1215. Some opposition against Latinization 
however flared up, most notably towards the end of the 
Latin rule in the Levant. 

The Syr. Orth. Church sought a pragmatic under- 
standing without giving up its independence, maintain- 
ing contact with the Latins and with the Byzantine Em- 
peror Manuel. At the council of Jerusalem in 1141 the 
dogmatic differences between Latins, Armenians, and 
Syr. Orth. were not felt as grave as previously expected. 
Joint religious practice as well as theological disputa- 
tions took place. The Syr. Orth. used the advantages of 
a government that was often unfavorable to the Greek 
Orthodox. In turn, several instances of direct church 
governance by the Latins can be detected in which the 
Latin authorities overruled internal decisions by the Syr. 
Orth. patriarchs or synods. 

During the 13th cent. the Pope intensified his dip- 
lomatic and missionary efforts among the Ch. of E. and 
the Syr. Orth. Church. The generally tolerant attitude of 
the Mongols towards Christians raised Latin hopes for 
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new allies against the Muslims. The residences of the 
mendicants in the Crusader States served as bridgeheads 
for the missions, while the local Latin Church seems to 
have been little involved. Individual prelates of the Syr. 
Orth. Church and the Ch. of E. maintained close rela- 
tions with the Latins. No Syr. source, however, corrobo- 
rates Roman claims that some Syrian metropolitans or 
patriarchs recognized Roman primacy at that time. Such 
claims could be due to a misunderstanding of the Syrian 
attitudes. Such unions were in any case ephemeral and 
not supported by the communities. 

The frequent wars, their economical effects on 
local trade and agriculture, roaming bandits, and en- 
croachments on the Eastern Christians caused hard- 
ship. Refugees fled to the coast especially after the final 
Muslim conquest of Edessa in 1146. A slow deteriora- 
tion of the relations between the Christian and Muslim 
population is noticeable. Neither Muslims nor Latins 
sufficiently secured the indigenous population. At the 
same time fot Syriac Christians this was a period of 
most important achievements in all fields of art and 
culture, for which the term ‘Syriac Renaissance’ has been 
often used (see in particular Kawerau 1960 and Teule et 
al., 2010). 
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Cureton, William (1808-1864) 


Syriac (and Arabic) scholar. After a period (1834-7) as 
a sub-librarian in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, he be- 
came Assistant Keeper of Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, where he was in charge of cataloguing Arabic 
mss. The acquisition, in the eatly 1840s, of many an- 
cient Syriac mss. from Dayr al-Suryan in Egypt diverted 
much of his energy to publishing texts from this very 
important collection. Asa result of his identification of 
it, one of the two Old Syriac Gospel mss. has been des- 
ignated as the *Curetonianus'. He continued publishing 
texts from the British Museum after he left it, on his 
appointment (1849) as Canon of Westminster. Among 
his most significant publications were the early Syriac 
versions of Ignatius's Letters (1845; 1849); Athanasius's 
Festal Letters (1848); Yuhanon of Ephesus’s Ecclesiasti- 
cal History, Part III (1853); the ‘Curetonianus’ ms. of 
the Old Syriac Gospels (1858); Eusebius’s Palestinian 
Martyrs (1861); and two collections of shorter texts, 
Spicilegium Syriacum (1855) and Ancient Syriac Documents 
(1864), the former of which contains the first edition 
of the ‘Book of the Laws of the Countries’ attributed 
to Bardaisan. 


S. Lane-Poole and S. Agnew, ‘Cureton, William’, in Oxford 
Dictionary of National Biography 14 (2004), 713-4. 


S. P. Brock 


Cyril of Alexandtia (d. 444) 


Patr. of Alexandria and Greek Church Father. Cyril, 
who became Patr. in 412, was the leading theologian 
of the Alexandrine miaphysite christology, and oppo- 
nent of Nestorius, Patr. of Constantinople. Many of 
his wotks were translated into Syriac; some of these are 
particularly important since the Greek original is largely 
lost (this notably applies to the Homilies on Luke). The 
main Syriac translations that have been published so far 
are: 

1. Homilies on Luke (CPG 5207), ed. R. Payne 
Smith (1858; ET 1859); first part re-edited by J. B. Chabot 
(CSCO 70; 1912; LT, R.Tonneau, CSCO 140; 1953). (In- 
complete; for some further parts, see A. Vööbus, Discov- 
eries of great import on the Commentary on Luke by Clement of 
Alexandria |PE.TSE 24; 1973], and J.-M. Sauget, in Syz- 
Syr I, 439-56). 

2. To the Emperor, On tight faith (CPG 5218), ed. 
P. E. Pusey (1877), and P. Bedjan, Acta Martyrum et Sanc- 
torum, vol. 5, 628—96. This was probably translated by 
Rabbula of Edessa. 


Cyril of Jerusalem 


3. Exposition of the Twelve Anathemas (CPG 
5223), ed. Bedjan, Nestorius. Le livre d'Héraclide (1910), 
523-42. 

4. Letters: a. The following are published by 
R. Y. Ebied and L.R. Wickham, A Collection of unpublished 
Syriac Letters of Cyril of Alexandria (CSCO 359—60; 1975): 
Ep. 55, On the Nicene Creed (CPG 5355); Ep. 40, to 
Acacius of Melitene (CPG 5340), Epp. 45-6, to Succen- 
sus I-II (CPG 5345-6); Ep. 44, to Eulogius (CPG 5344). 
b. to Tiberius (CPG 5232), ed. Ebied and Wickham, in 
LM 83 (1970), 433-82. c. to monks (CPG 5400, lost in 
Greek), ed. Ebied and Wickham, in JTS ns 22 (1971), 
420-34. d. Ep. 39, to John of Antioch (CPG 5339), ed. 
P. Bedjan, Le livre d’Héraclide, 569-77. e. Ep. 50, to Va- 
lerian (CPG 5350), ed. Bedjan, Le Zvre d’Héraclide, 542— 
562. £. Ep. 74, to Rabbula (CPG 5374), ed. J. Overbeck, 
S. Ephraemi Syri... (1865), 226-9. 

5. The fragments of Cyril’s work against the Em- 
peror Julian were collected by E. Nestle, in C. J. Neu- 
mann, Iuliani ... contra Christianos (1880), 42—87. 

The main unpublished translations that survive 
complete are: 

1. Glaphyra (CPG 5201). Only the Prologue, Hom. 
1 and parts of VI were published by I. Guidi, Rendiconti, 
Reale Accademia dei Lincei, 1886, 404-16. 

2. Worship in Spirit (CPG 5207). 

3. Thesaurus (CPG 5215). 

4. Ninth Dialogue, that Christ is One (CPG 5228). 

5. Encomium on Mary (CPG 5255). 

Large numbers of quotations and excerpts from 
Cyril feature in Severus's works, and in the many dog- 
matic florilegia. The Anaphora of Cyril (ed. in Anaphorae 
Syriacae 1.3 [1944]) is attributed in the mss. either to Cyril 
of Jerusalem or to Cyril of Alexandtia. 

He is commemorated on either 30 July or 18 Jan. 


CPG 5200—5438. 

D. King, The Syriac versions of the writings of Cyril of Alexandria. 
A study in translation technique (CSCO 626; 2008). 

N. Russell, $+ Cyri! of Alexandria (2000). (for the wider back- 
ground) 
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Cyril of Jerusalem (ca. 315—387) 


Bp. of Jerusalem and Greek Church Father. Cyril be- 
came bp. ca. 349, but was exiled on vatious occasions 
fot his opposition to Arianism. Only excerpts from his 
main work, the Catechetical Homilies, survive in Syriac 
translation. (Fragments of a complete translation are 
preserved in Christian Palestinian Aramaic, ed. C. Müller- 
Kessler and M. Sokoloff, 1999). 

Three extracts from the Mystagogical Catecheses 
(IV.1, 2, 4) are given in the Syr. Catholic Fengitho (VL, 
371-2. 2773-4, 376—T) for Corpus Christi. 


Cyrillona 


Syriac translations of two letters are preserved: 
1. on the vision of the Cross, ed. with ET, J.F. Coakley, 
in AB 102 (1984), 71-84; and 2. on the attempted re- 
building of the Temple in 363, ed. with ET, S. P. Brock, 
in BSOAS 40 (1977), 267-86 (repr. in Syriac Perspectives 
on Late Antiquity |1984], ch .X). The second letter prob- 
ably dates from after Cyril’s death (though Wainwright 
considers it genuine); its list of towns affected by the 
earthquake of 363 has proved important for Palestinian 
archaeology of that period. 

A series of short hymns for Good Friday are found 
in four medieval mss., two of which attribute them to 
Cyril of Jerusalem (ed. A. Baumstark, in OC IL-4 [1930], 
232-47); they are also extant in Greek (where they are at- 
tributed to Sophronius of Jerusalem [d. 638], or Cyril of Al- 
exandria, or anonymous), and in Georgian (anonymous). 

For the Anaphora of Cyril, see under Cyril of 
Alexandtia. 

His commemoration is given as either 17 or 
18 March. 


CPG 3585—3618. 

J.W. Drijvers, ‘Cyril of Jerusalem and the rebuilding of the 
Temple’, in Ultima Aetas: Studies in Honour of J. den Boeft, 
ed. C. Kroon and D. den Hengst, (2000), 125-35. 

idem, Cyril of Jerusalem: Bishop and city (2004). (for the wider 
background) 

S. Janeras, Le vendredi saint dans la tradition liturgique byzantine 
(Studia Anselmiana 99; 1988), 235-77. (on hymns attrib- 
uted to Cyril) 

P. Wainwright, “The authenticity of the recently discovered 
Letter attributed to Cyril of Jerusalem’, VC 40 (1986), 
286-93. 

S. P. Brock 


Cyrillona see Qurillona 


Dabbüs, Antoine (1916—1983) [Syr. Orth.] 


He was born in Fayrūza near Hims, and studied at Taw 
Mim Simkath, graduating in 1934. He studied Syriac un- 
der Ishaq Armalah and Qarabashi. He was the principal 
of the ‘Amada school, taught in Ra's al- Ayn, and co- 
founded a school in his village. 

He wrote for a number of periodicals including 
Hdonoyutho Suryoyto (Buenos Aires, ed. Farid Nuzha) and 
Leshono d-Umtho (Beirut, ed. Ibrahim Haqwerdi). His 
compositions include a number of poems. He trans- 
lated from Arabic Mu'ayyid al-Din al-Taghrai’s Lamiyyat 
al- ajam (published in Munüfar Barsüm), a short poem 
by Rabindranath Tagore (1861—1941) titled ‘Clouds and 
Waves’, and Pierre Corneille’s French poem Le Cid. 


Abüna, Adab, 574. 
Macuch, Geschichte, 456. 
Munüfar Barsüm, Adya, 93-8. 
G. A. Kiraz 
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Dadisho I (d. 456) [Ch. of E.] 


Bp. of Seleucia-Ctesiphon and Cath, also known as 
*Dadisho' the Aramean’. Our main source for Dadisho’s 
life and work is the report of the Synod of the Ch. of 
E. held in 424, which is included in the Synodicon Orien- 
tale. In spite of the inauguration of a policy of tolera- 
tion and freedom for the Church in the Persian Empire 
under Yazdgard I (r. 399—420), reflected most clearly 
in the Synod of Ishaq (410), the situation of the Chris- 
tians again deteriorated towards the end of Yazdgard's 
rule, when warfare between the Roman and Persian 
Empires resumed. After some difficult years, Dadisho' 
was clected Cath. in 421 or 422. From the beginning he 
was confronted with opposition and accusations within 
the Church. Imprisoned by the Persian authorities, he 
was teleased only after the intervention of a ‘believing 
envoy’ (apparently from the Roman Empire). This is the 
background to the Synod of 424, held not in the capital 
but in *Markabta of the Arabs'. Dadisho' is quoted at 
length in the account of the Synod: he reports about his 
painful experience and is reluctant to resume leadership. 
The gathered bishops, with bp. Agapetos of Beth Lapat 
and Hosha‘ of Nisibis as their main spokesmen, sup- 
plicate Dadisho' to come back and promise him their 
full support. He finally consents. His tenure is said to 
have lasted for 35 years, until his death, but following 
the Synod of 424 no further information on him is pre- 
served. 

A remarkable moment in the Synod is the partici- 
pating bishops’ decision to abolish what they see as the 
tight of Eastern Christians to lodge complaints against 
the bp. of Seleucia-Ctesiphon with Western bishops (i.e. 
bishops within the Roman Empire). Although no such 
tight is recorded in any preserved text, its abolition is 
presented as a step towatd Dadisho’s full rehabilita- 
tion. In tecent scholarship, this abolition has sometimes 
been interpreted as a declaration of independence of 
the Ch. of E. Such an interpretation, howevet, is based 
on the assumption that in the earliest period the Ch. of 
E. was subjected to the authority of the Church within 
the Roman Empire (ot of the bp. of Antioch), whereas 
such dependence in all likelihood never existed. It re- 
mains uncertain, therefore, whether the Synod of 424 
and Dadisho^s tenure in fact contributed to the process 
of alienation between the Syriac Christian communities 
in the two Empires, which took place in the course of 
the 5th cent. 


Braun, Synodicon Orientale, 44—59. 
Chabot, Synodicon Orientale, 43—53 (Syr), 285—98 (FT). 
Fiey, Jalons, 76—80. 
Labourt, Le christianisme dans l'empire perse, 119—25. 
Westphal, Untersuchungen, 159—70. 
L. Van Rompay 
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Dadisho' Qatraya (late 7th cent.) [Ch. of E.] 


Monastic author. Originating from Beth Qatraye (like 
Ishaq of Nineveh), he was later associated (again, like 
Ishaq) with the Monastery of Rabban Shabur. Noth- 
ing further is known of his life. His sutviving writings 
consist of a learned Commentary on the Asceticon of 
Isaiah of Scetis; a Commentary on the Paradise of the 
Fathers, compiled by ‘Enanisho; a treatise on Stillness 
(fhad), concerning the monastic practice of retreats for 
seven weeks in solitude; a Letter to Abkosh, also on Still- 
ness, and various short texts concerning the spiritual life. 
The Commentary on the Paradise of the Fathers was 
translated into Sogdian (only a fragment survives), Ara- 
bic, and Ethiopic. There is also a fragment of his Com- 
mentary on Abba Isaiah in Sogdian. 


Primary Sources 


E. Del Rio Sanchez, Los cincos tratados sobre la quietud (sbelya) de 
Dadisho' Qatraya (Aula Orientalis Supplement 18; 2001). 
(Syr) 

R. Draguet, Le commentaire du livre d Abba Isaïe (logoi XV) par 
Dadiso Qatraya (VIE s.) (CSCO 326-7; 1972). (Syr. with FT) 

A. Guillaumont and M. Albert, ‘Lettre de Dadisho' Qatraya 
à Abkosh sur l'Hesychia', in Mémorial A-J. Festugiére, ed. 
E. Lucchesi and H. D. Saffrey (1984), 235-45. (Letter to 
Abkosh) 

A. Mingana, ‘Early Christian Mystics’, Woodbrooke Studies 7 
(1934), 70-143 (Syr), 201-47 (ET). (On Stillness’; the 
earlier edition by Bedjan, at the end of his Mar Isaacus 
Ninivita, 601-28, does not give the full text) 

N. Sims-Williams, The Christian Sogdian Manuscript C2 (1985), 
78-86. (Sogdian fragment) 

An edition of the Commentary on The Paradise of the Fathers 
is in preparation by D. Phillips. 

Secondary Sources 


L. Abramowski, ‘Dadisho Qatraya and his Commentary on 
the Book of Abbas Isaiah’, Harp 4 (1991), 67—83. 

R.A. Kitchen, ‘Dadisho Qatraya’s Commenatry on Abba 
Isaiah: the Apophthegmata Patrum connection’, S7Parr, 
vol. 41 (2006), 35—50. 

N. Sims-Williams, *Dadisho' Qatraya's Commentary on the 
Paradise of the Fathers’, AB 112 (1994), 33-64. 

M. Tamcke, “Theology and practice of the communal life 
according to Dadisho', Harp 4 (1991), 173-88. 

W. Witakowski, ‘Filekseyus, the Ethiopic version of the Syriac 
Dadisho Qatraya’s Commentary on the Paradise of the 
Fathers’, Rocznik Orientalistyezny 59 (2006), 281—96. 
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Damascus 


Syriac Darmsuq and Arabic Dimashq. City in Syria and 
the seat at present of the Syr. Orth. Patriarchate. Damas- 
cus, situated at the eastern edge of the Sytian Desert at 
the foot of Mt. Qasiyün and watered by the Barada, has 
been continuously inhabited at least since the 4th mil- 
lennium BC and was in 13th—8th centuries BC the seat 
of an Aramean kingdom. Damascus came under Roman 


Damascus 


control in 64 BC. Taken by the Arabs in 635, Damascus 
became the capital of the new empire under the Umayy- 
ads. In later periods, Damascus was the most important 
city in the Bilad al-Sham, an area covering what is today 
the southern part of Syria, as well as Lebanon, Palestine, 
and Jordan. Under Ottoman rule (1516-1918), Damas- 
cus was the capital of the province of al-Sham. Damas- 
cus is today the capital of the Syrian Arab Republic, with 
a population of ca. 1.6 million (2.7 million in the conut- 
bation, in 2008). 

Damascus already had followers of Christ at the 
time of the conversion of St. Paul. Early Miaphysite 
bishops of Damascus were Mammianus (512—518) and 
Thomas, the latter exiled under Emperor Justin I in 
519. The Maronite chronicle of 664 tells us of two Syr. 
Orth. bishops Theodoros and Sebokht (i.e. Severos Se- 
bokht) losing in a disputation with the Maronites before 
the first Umayyad caliph Mu'awiyya I in Damascus in 
659. Bp. Henanyo of Damascus was present at the Syr. 
Orth. Synod of Resh'ayna in 684. We know the names 
of a mote or less continuous series of Syr. Orth. bish- 
ops of Damascus from the beginning of the 9th cent. 
In 1211, we hear of Bp. Yuhanon of Damascus serving 
as an envoy from Patr. Yuhanon XI (1207/15—20) to the 
Coptic Pope John VI (1189-1216). In the middle of the 
15th cent., the Syr. Orth. see of Damascus is found unit- 
ed with that of Jerusalem. Gregory (Cyril) ‘Ata’ Allah, 
whose activities in India triggered the Coonan Cross 
Oath of 1653 (see Thomas Christians), was Syr. Orth. 
Metr. of Damascus and Hims before his conversion to 
Catholicism in 1631. In the latter half of the 17th cent. 
Damascus was the scene of some lively scribal activity 
centerd around the school of bp. Grigorios Yühanna b. 
al-Ghurayr al-Zutbabi (bp. 1668—84), himself copyist 
and translator into Arabic of Daniel of Salah’s commen- 
tary on the Psalms and, together with his son Sergios, 
of several works of Bar ‘Ebroyo. Among the Syr. Orth. 
bishops of Damascus in the next century was Grigorios 
Yühanna Ni'mat Allah al-Sadadi (1754—82), the translator 
of the Chronicle of Michael I Rabo into Arabic in 1759. 

The Syr. Orth. patriarchate was transferred from 
Hims to Damascus in 1959 under Patt. Ignatius Ya qub III 
(1957—80), who had previously been metr. of Beirut and 
Damascus since 1950. The Monastery of St. Ephrem in 
Ma‘arrat Saydnaya (approx. 35 km. north of Damascus), 
where the Patriarch now usually resides, was opened in 
1996. 

The Syr. Catholic community in Damascus, which 
began to gain in numbers towards the end of the 18th 
cent., has had the future patriarch Shem'un Zora (Patt. 
1814-18) and the scholar Clemens Joseph David (Metr. 
1879-90) among its bishops. 

The E.-Syt. see of Damascus was erected as a di- 
aspora see in 630. It was made a metropolitan see by 
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Fig. 39. Damascus: Bab Tüma, one of the city gates around which 
much of the Christian population and commercial activity are concentrated. 
Paul van Moorsel Centre for Christian Art and Culture in the Middle East, Leiden University. Photo: Mat Immerzeel. 


Timotheos I at the end of the 8th cent. and is reported to 
have had Aleppo, Jerusalem, and Egypt as its suffragans 
in 1007/8. It is last heard of at the end of the 11th cent. 
Fifteen churches were left to the Christians in Da- 
mascus after the Arab conquest, among them a ‘Jacobite 
church’ and a ‘church of the ‘Tbad’, i.e. E. Syr. By the time 
Ibn 'Asakir (d. 1175) wrote his ‘History of Damascus’, 
the original ‘Jacobite’ church, located in the southwest- 
ern part of the city, was in ruins, the two churches of the 
'Ibad that he knew of, both to the east of the Umayyad 
Mosque, had been converted into mosques, and only two 
churches were in use, that of St. Mary (Maryamiyya, pres- 
ent Rum Orth. cathedral) and that being used by the Syr. 
Orth., located to the west of Bab Tüma. At the latest 
from the 17th cent. onwatds, Mar Behnam is mentioned 
as the patron of the W. Syr. church in Damascus. 
Damascus is today the residence of Syr. Orth., 
Melk. Orth. and Melk. Catholic patriarchs, as well as of 
Syr. Catholic and Maron. archbishops and an Armenian 


Catholic patriarchal vicar. The Melk. Orthodox consti- 
tute the largest Christian group in Damascus, followed 
by the Melk. Catholics. For the Syriacs, the reported 
numbers of the faithful in the respective dioceses for 
Damascus are: Syr. Orth. 25,000 (in 2003), Syr. Catho- 
lic 8,000 (in 2006), Maron. 12,000 (in 2006). 'The area 
around Bab Tuma in the northeastern part of the old 
city has been the traditional Christian Quarter of Da- 
mascus. The Syr. Orth. Patriarchate, with the cathedral 
church of St. George, is located on the southern part of 
Bab Tüma Street. (There is an older Syr. Orth. chapel 
of St. George further east, on the north-south street 
leading to the ‘House of Ananias’). The Maron. cathe- 
dral (Assumption' Sayyidat al-intiqal, also St. Antony) is 
found just to the north of the Syr. Orth. Patriarchate, 
while the Syr. Catholic cathedral (St. Paul) lies further 
south, next to the Melk. Catholic Patriarchate, near Bab 
Sharqi. 
See Fig, 39 and 114. 
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Damyanos of Alqosh (d. 1858) [Chald.] 


Monk, assistant of the general superior of the monas- 
tic congregation of Rabban Hormizd, E.-Syr. writer and 
poet. When the Chald. Patr. Nicholas I Zay'a resigned 
in 1846, Damyanos took the lead of the party who re- 
sented the new Patr. Yawsep Audo. With Turkish sup- 
port, he was chosen as regent of the Patriarchate, but a 
French diplomatic intervention led the Sublime Porte to 
confirm Yawsep Audo as Chald. Patr. Damyanos decid- 
ed to leave the Monastery of Rabban Hormizd and retired 
to his native Alqosh as a simple priest. 

Damyanos wrote in Classical Syriac two hymns On 
the Immaculate Conception and a poem On a Kurdish 
Attack against Alqosh in 1832. In 1857 he translated the 
famous Latin hymn Szabat mater from Arabic to Sureth. 
He is also the author of a Classical Syriac translation of 
the Mursid al-Kahana, an Arabic adaptation of a baroque 
handbook for preachers by Paolo Segneri, SJ (1624— 
1694). Among his poems belonging to the dorektha- 
gente, the poetic diptych On the Torments of Hell 
and On the Delights of the Kingdom shows to what 
extent he assimilated doctrine, spirituality, and rhetori- 
cal schemes of Italian baroque sermons by Segneri and 
Giovan Pietro Pinamonti, SJ (1632-1703). 


S. Destefanis, *'*On the Torments of Hell" and “On the 
Delights of the Kingdom" by Damyanos of Alqosh 
(19th century)’, in SYudi afroasiatici) ed. A. Mengozzi 
(2005), 403—406. 

A. Mengozzi (ed), Refgious Poetry in Vernacular Syriac from 
Northern Iraq (17th-20th centuries). An Anthology (CSCO 
627-628; 2011). (incl. further references) 

A. Mengozzi 


Danhash, George (1921-1969) [Syr. Orth.] 


Educator and minor writer. Born in Şadad, his father 
died when he was young and he was sent to the Taw Mim 
Semkath Orphanage in Beirut. He studied Syriac under 
Ishāq Armalah and ‘Abd al-Masīh Qarabashī. He taught in 


Daniel bar Tubanitha 


the Syr. Orth. schools of 'Amüda, Qamishli, and Aleppo. 
He composed a number of nationalistic poems, in par- 
ticular Motho rhimto nišo dil(y) *O Beloved Nation, you are 
my symbol’, which is quite popular today. Most of his 
writings, however, remain unpublished. His poem motho 
rbimto was published with musical notation by Gabriel 
Asad (Aleppo, 1935). 
Munüfar Barsüm, Adwa , 35-8, 63-4. 

G. A. Kiraz 


Daniel bar Maryam (7th cent.) [Ch. of E.] 


Author of an ‘Ecclesiastical history’. He was a contempo- 
raty of Ishoyahb III (d. 659). His work does not survive, 
but various authors refer to it, in particular Timotheos I, 
Pseudo-Gewargis of Arbela, and Isho'dad of Merv (in his 
commentary on John). In addition, it is explicitly quoted 
5 times in the Arabic Chronicle of Siirt, which has led 
scholars to suggest that it was used as a direct source by 
the Chronicler (along with two other 7th-cent. historians 
whose works have not been preserved, Eliya of Merv and 
Bar Sahde). Daniel’s Ecclesiastical History is mentioned by 
‘Abdisho bar Brikha, along with a work dealing with chro- 
nology (which is not otherwise known). Perhaps Daniel 
bar Maryam is the same person as Daniel bar Tubanitha. 


E. Degen, ‘Daniel bar Maryam. Ein nestorianischer Kirchen- 
historiker’, OC 52 (1968), 45—80. 

eadem, ‘Die Kirchengeschichte des Daniel bar Maryam — 
eine Quelle der Chronik von Se‘ert?’, in XVII. Deutscher 
Orientalistentag 1968, ed. W. Voigt (ZDMG Suppl. 1.2; 
1969), 511—6. 

Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 392 and 444. 

Wright, Short history of Syriac literature, 234—5. 

L. Van Rompay 


Daniel bar Tubanitha (7th cent.?) [Ch. of E] 


Bp. of Tahal (in Beth Garmai). ‘Abdisho bar Brikha at- 
tributes several works to him: a “Book of flowers’ (Ktaba 
d-habbabe, possibly an anthology of poetry), funeral ser- 
mons, metrical homilies, questions and answers on the 
text of Scripture, various riddles, a treatise related to the 
fifth volume of Ishaq of Nineveh (even though the at- 
tribution of a fifth volume to Ishaq is problematic, see 
S. Chialà, Dall’ ascesi, 71-3), and a commentary on rese 
d-ida tā *Kephalaia gnostica’ (7). None of these works 
survive. Of his work on Ishaq of Niniveh (in which 
apparently he voiced some criticism of Ishaq) echoes 
can be heard in the later tradition, and it was known to 
Isho'dnah. The existence of this wotk seems to suggest 
that Daniel lived around, or shortly after, the time of 
Ishaq, possibly in the 7th cent. Moreover, Daniel bar 
'Tubanitha, with his full name, is mentioned a number 
of times in the later exegetical tradition, in particular in 
Isho'dad of Merv's biblical commentaries, even though 
no title of a specific wotk is ever provided. 


Daniel of Mardin 


The question arises whether Daniel bar Tubanitha 
might be the same person as Daniel bar Maryam — 
Tubanitha ‘the blessed one’ serving as a synonym for 
Maryam, the Virgin Mary. This identification, which was 
first suggested by Chabot, certainly deserves to be con- 
sidered, but one would have to go against the evidence 
provided by Isho'dad and 'Abdisho' who, as Degen 
pointed out, cleatly saw two distinct Daniels. 


J.-B. Chabot, ‘Notes sur quelques points de l'histoire de la 
littérature syriaque’, Revue sémitique d'épigraphie et d'histoire 
ancienne 4 (1896), 252—57, esp. 257. 

E. Degen, ‘Daniel bar Maryam. Ein nestorianischer Kirchen- 
historiker’, OC 52 (1968), 45—80, esp. 75—80. 


L. Van Rompay 


Daniel of Mardin (1327 — after 1382) [Syr. Orth.] 


Author. His father's name was ‘Isa. He studied at the 
Monastery of Notpo (outside Mardin) where he was 
ordained priest. In 1356 he went to Egypt and spent 
17 yeats there. Most of his writings were in Arabic; 
these include a summary of Syr. Orth. canon law under 
17 headings (listed in Assemani, BżbOr IL, 463), resumés 
of various works by Bar ‘Ebroyo, and two theological 
works; he was also the copyist of some of Bar 'Ebroyo's 
wotks (Takahashi, 491). His only surviving work in Syriac 
is an account of how he was interrogated and tortured 
in March 1382 by the ruler of Mardin, Malik al-Tahir 
and his vizier, after a book in which he had criticised 
other religions had fallen into the wrong hands and he 
was denounced to the authorities. The work survives in 
an autograph (Paris, Bibl. Nat. Syr. 244, ed. Nau) and in 
Mingana Syr. 306. His Arabic works sometimes give the 
authors name as ‘Daniel ibn al-Khattab (or al-Hattab 
in Mingana ms. Chr. Ar. 100) of Mardin’; this is usually 
thought to be a confusion with the Daniel bar Hattab to 
whom Khamis bar Qardahe addressed a question incor- 
porated into a poem by Bar 'Ebroyo (A. Scebabi, Gregorii 
Hebraei Carmina |1877], 153—4), whence it has been de- 
duced that Daniel bar Khattab was a younger contempo- 
rary of Bar 'Ebroyo. This assumes that the question and 
answer ate not (as would seem more likely) a later inter- 
polation. Since Khamis's dates are equally uncertain, it is 
possible that only a single bar Hattab is involved; if this 
is the case, then Daniel bar Hattab of Mardin provides a 
14th-century date for Khamis, rather than 13th. Daniel 
of Mardin should be distinguished from the ‘Malphono 
Daniel known from an Estrangela epitaph probably dat- 
ed 1172/3, published by J. Jarry (Un écrivain syriaque 
inconnu du Tur ‘Abdin’, Syria 52 [1975] 131-7; on which 
see A.N. Palmer, in OC 71 [1987], 85-7). 


Graf, GCAL, vol. 2, 281-4. 
E Nau, ‘Rabban Daniel de Mardin auteur syro-arabe du 
XIV siècle’, ROC 10 (1905), 314-8. 
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E Sepmeijer, “Book of the Principles of Faith attributed to 
Daniel ibn al-Hattab', ParOr 22 (1997), 405-13. 
H. Takahashi, Barbebraeus: A Bio-Bibliography (2005), 106—8. 


S. P. Brock 


Daniel of Salah (fl. mid-6th cent.) [Syr. Orth.] 


Biblical exegete, theologian, abbot and possibly bp. Al- 
though he is one of the most influential Syr. Orth. writ- 
ers, none of Daniel’s writings have been fully edited, and 
the little that is known about his life is almost entirely 
dependent upon these texts. In a homily (on Ps. 83) in 
the middle of his best known wotk, and the only one at 
present thought to have been preserved in its entirety, 
his “Great Commentary on the Psalms’, he gives the cur- 
rent date as year of the Greeks 853, i.e. AD 542. Since 
J. S. Assemani erroneously identified him with a Daniel 
known to have corresponded with Ya'qub of Edessa in 
the 8th cent., it should be emphasised that a 6th-cent. 
date is confirmed by Daniel’s theological concerns, his 
references to contemporary historical events (such as 
the incursions and raids of the Blemmyes, Sabirai, and 
Antai), and by the prefixed correspondence in which 
Daniel is requested to write the commentary by Abbot 
Yuhanon of the monastery of Mor Eusebios of Kapra 
d-Barta (or d-Birta) northwest of Apamea (the modern 
twin villages of Kefr and Bara). Abbot Yuhanon is listed 
in the Chronicle of Michael Rabo ([X.14) amongst those 
condemned for their opposition to Chalcedon by the 
emperor Justinian. It appears to be the same Yuhanon 
(described as ‘a wall against wolves’) for whom a copy 
of the Acts of the Second Council of Ephesus was pro- 
duced by one of his monks in 535 (ms. London, Brit. 
Libr. Add. 14,530). By 567, however, Yuhanon had dis- 
appeared from the scene, for one Qustantinos is listed as 
abbot of this important monastery. 

Assemani also linked Daniel with the village of 
Salah in Tur ‘Abdin (southeast Turkey), and this has been 
followed by all subsequent western scholars. In the pres- 
ent Syr. Orth. monastery of Salah, however, this pres- 
tigious connection is rejected, as also by the Syr. Orth. 
scholar and Patr. Ignatius Afram Barsoum who instead 
links Daniel to Salihiye (near modern Abt Kamal in 
Syria) on the left bank of the Euphrates just south of 
ancient Dura-Europos. Some support for this can be 
found in the Chronicle of Michael who describes him 
as Abbot Daniel of Bayt Salihe (IX.34), although the 
exact name and location of his monastery is not given. 
Later tradition also links Daniel with Tella d-Mawzelat 
(ancient Constantina, modern Viransehir south-west of 
Diyatbakir, Turkey), although in some sources he is said 
to have been born there and in others to have become 
its bishop, as a successor to the famous Yuhanon of Tella 
(d. 538). Although Daniel was certainly a leading figure 
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in the anti-Chalcedonian party he is not listed amongst 
those bps. ordained by Ya'qub Burd'oyo, and neither has 
any later reference to his episcopacy yet been found in 
any source other than the mss. of his Psalm Commentary. 

Daniel’s Psalm Commentary is a vast work of 
erudition and spirituality, and appears to be the oldest 
known psalm commentary composed in Syriac. It runs 
to more than 1,000 ms. pages and is divided into three 
volumes each containing fifty psalms. Although it was 
long thought by western scholars to have been only par- 
tially preserved, it has in fact continued to be read and 
studied in the Syr. Orth. church to the present day, and 
so their complete mss. now make a critical edition of 
this important work possible. 

The commentary acts as a great storehouse of Syr. 
Orth. exegetical traditions and theology and preserves 
both ideas known from earlier Syrian writers such as 
Ephrem and Aphrahat, but also many others previously 
unknown. It does not appear to be dependent on any 
previous commentary, although there is evidence that 
Daniel knew Greek and even had some access to He- 
brew texts and traditions. As with Ephrem’s commen- 
tary on the Diatessaron no attempt is made to expound 
every line or word of the Psalms, but only those which 
attract the author’s attention. The exegesis is also struc- 
tured in the form of self-contained homilies, which 
makes them suitable for either private or communal 
reading — in contrast, for example, with the technical, 
philological commentary of Bar 'Ebroyo. Although Dan- 
iel often attempts to identify the historical occasions of 
the Psalms' composition, he usually moves quickly on 
to expound their spirit-inspired references to the divine 
dispensation personified in Emmanuel, God the Word. 
He regularly engages with christological issues, and he is 
especially concerned to counter the teachings of Julian 
of Halicatnassus and his followets, often known as the 
*Phantasiasts' or ‘Aphthartodocetae’, which were creat- 
ing bitter dissension in his age within both Chalcedonian 
and non-Chalcedonian parties. He clearly developed a 
reputation for expertise in this area since his letter to the 
monks of the monastery of Mar Bassus on the subject 
formed the basis of the official Syr. Orth. response to 
the edict of Emperor Justinian, issued in 565, that ‘all 
bishops everywhere’ should accept Julianism (Michael’s 
Chronicle, IX.34), and this may have been one of the 
key reasons that Abbot Yuhanon requested him to write 
this commentary. 

Its great size has led to at least four major attempts 
to reduce it to a manageable format; the best known of 
these is an edition (produced before 1515) of approxi- 
mately 250 pages which is usually described as the com- 
mentary of ‘Daniel (or David) of Tella’, and which also 
includes some material and interpretation not found in 
the original work, and to this can be added a collection 


Daniel of Salah 


of short extracts, plus editions by Patr. Ignatius V (Beh- 
nam Hadloyo, d. 1454) and by Dawid Puniqoyo (d. 1500), 
none of which has yet been published. It is also cited by 
the monk Severos, Antun of Tagrit, and Bar 'Ebroyo, and 
was one of the major sources for the psalm commentary 
of Dionysios bar Salibi. An important Armenian transla- 
tion was commissioned by Catholicos Grigor Vkayaser 
in the late 11th cent., and an Arabic version was made in 
1730 by 'Abd al-Nür Amidi. 

In addition to the Great Psalm Commentary, and 
the letter written to the monks of Mar Bassus (elements 
of which may survive in the large unedited collections 
of anti-Julianist material still preserved in the mss. of the 
British Library and the Vatican), citations of a commen- 
taty on Qohelet (Ecclesiastes) have also been preserved, 
and Daniel himself (in his homily on Ps. 78) refers to an 
eatlier homily on the plagues which afflicted the Egyp- 
tians in the time of Moses. Complete texts of these writ- 
ings ate not yet known, but it is to hoped that the publi- 
cation of the Psalm Commentary will encourage others 
to look for copies in the great Syr. Orth. libraries and in 
the ms. collections of the west. 


Primary Sources 


G. Diettrich, Eine jakobitische Einleitung in den Psalter (Beihefte 
zur ZAW 5; 1901). 

L. Lazarus, ‘Ueber einen Psalmencommentar aus der ersten 
Halfte des VI. Jahrhunderts p. Chr’, WZKM 9 (1895), 
85-108, 181—224. 

Y. Manquriyus and H. Jirjis, a-Rawd al-nadir fi tafsir al-maxamir 
(Cairo, 1902). (short extracts from the Arabic version) 

E. Nestle, Brevis linguae Syriacae grammatica, litteratura, chrestomathia 
cum glossario (Porta Linguarum Orientalium 5; 1881), 86— 
90. (Syr) 

LE. Rahmani, Studia Syriaca, vol. 1 (1904), 27—29 (Syr.); 26-27 
(LT), 61 (notes). 

D.G.K. Taylor (first two volumes of a six-volume edition 
and ET of the Great Psalm Commentary); forthcoming 
(CSCO). 


Secondary Sources 


Barsoum, Scattered Pearls, 294-6. 

Baumstark, Literatur, 179. 

Assemani, BibOr, vol. 1, 487—95. 

P. Cowe, ‘Daniel of Salah as Commentator on the Psalter’, in 
StPatr, vol. 20 (1989), 152—59. 

D. G. K. Taylor, “The manuscript tradition of Daniel of Salah’s 
Psalm Commentary’, in SywSyr VII, 61-9. 

idem, “The great Psalm Commentary of Daniel of Salah’, 
Harp 11-12 (1998-99), 33—42. 

idem, “The Christology of the Syriac Psalm Commentary 
(AD 541/2) of Daniel of Salah and the Phantasiast 
controversy’, in SZParr, vol. 35 (2001), 516—223. 

idem, “The Psalm Commentary of Daniel of Salah and the 
formation of sixth-century Syrian Orthodox identity’, in 
Religious origins of nations? The Christian communities of the 
Middle East, ed. R. B. ter Haar Romeny (2010), 65-92. 


D. G. K. Taylor 


Daoud, Francis 


Daoud, Francis (1870-1939) [Chald.] 


He was born in Aradn near al-Amadiyya, and in 1883 
joined the Seminary of St. John. He was ordained a priest 
in 1893 by Patr. Eliya “Aba al-Yanan, and in 1910 was 
consecrated bp. for al-Amadiyya by Patr. Emmanuel 
Toma. In 1914 and during World War I he was accused 
of being a spy against the government and was under 
house atrest in Mosul until he was proven innocent. 
Then he left to Aradn where he died in 1939. 

He translated into Syriac Alfonse Muzzarelli’s I/ 
mese di Maria ossia il mese di maggio (1785) from an Arabic 
version and published it under the title Méditations pour 
chaque jour du mots de Marie (Mosul, 1907). 


Abüna, Adab, 507. 
Macuch, Geschichte, 412. 
G. A. Kiraz 


Darmo, Toma (1904-1969) [Ch. of E.] 


Metropolitan of India and first Patr. of the Ancient 
Church of the East. Mansur Darmo was born in Iyel 
in Turkey, and ordained deacon in Ba'quba in 1921. He 
taught at Yawsep d-Beth Qelayta’s school in Mosul un- 
til 1926, then worked in Syria. In 1952 he went to the 
USA to be ordained priest and metropolitan for the 
church in India by Patr. Mar Eshai Shem'on. In India he 
pastored the community centered in Trichur in Kerala, 
built a seminary, and saw through the press an edition of 
the Hudra (1960-2). In 1963 he published an attack on 
the hereditary patriarchate, and was suspended by Mar 
Shem‘un the next year. The suspension was overturned 
in the courts, but a bitter schism ensued between the 
Darmoists and the Patr.’s supporters. In 1968 Mar Toma 
Darmo was summoned by the anti-patriarchal party in 
Iraq. A synod deposed Mar Shem'un and Mar Thoma 
was consecrated Patr. with the government’s blessing, 
He died in office less than a year later. 


Mar Aprem, Mar Thoma Darmo (1974). 
J. F. Coakley 


David, Clemens Joseph (1829—1890) [Syr. Cath.] 


Archbishop of Damascus (1879—90) and notable scholar. 
Together with Toma Audo he stands out as a great lumi- 
nary of scholarship within the Syr. Churches of the late 
19th cent. Born in 'Amadiyya, he studied in Rome from 
1846—55, before returning to Mosul. He returned to 
Rome 1869—70, serving as an Oriental Consultant dut- 
ing the First Vatican Council, and in 1888 he played an 
important role at the Synod of Sharfeh. He was closely 
involved in preparing the edition of the Mosul edition of 
the Peshitta (1887—91), and had earlier (1877) produced 
an interesting revision of the Peshitta Psalter, making 
use of Hebrew (previously he had also worked on a new 
edition of the Bible in Arabic). Among the most im- 
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portant of his many publications is his Syriac Grammar 
(Mosul, 1879; 2nd ed. 1896 in 2 vols.). His last years were 
largely devoted to preparing the printed edition of the 
Fengitho, published in seven volumes (Mosul, 1886—96). 


B.E. Affas, Iglimis Yusuf Dand/Mgr Clement Joseph David 
(Baghdad, 1985). (in Arabic) 

S.P. Brock, ‘A neglected revision of the Peshitta Psalter’, in 
Biblical and Near Eastern Essays, ed. C. McCarthy and 
J.E Healey (2004), 131-42. 

G.A. Kiraz, ‘Lexica and grammars in the late Syriac tradition: 
The three bishops: Audo, Manna, and David’, in 
Foundations for Syriac lexicography, vol. 2, ed. P. J. Williams 
(2009), 155-63. 

Macuch, Geschichte, 422-5. 

J. Vosté, ‘Clement Joseph David, archevéque syrien de Damas, 
Notes bio-bibliogaphiques’, OCP 14 (1948), 219-75. 
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Dawid bar Pawlos (8th/9th cent.) [Syr. Orth.] 


Author. Born in Beth Shahaq, in the region of Nineveh, 
he was abbot of the monastery of Mor Sargis, on the 
Dry Mountain in Sinjar. A marginal note to Dolabani 
no. 2, states that in 785 (cf. Mingana Syr. 29 for the year) 
he temporarily moved with others to a monastery on 
the Euphrates (evidently Qenneshre) and later brought 
back 170 ma‘nyoto of Severus, adapting them for litur- 
gical use in the east. The texts published by Dolabani 
are mainly letters, prose, and verse, in a learned style, to 
named correspondents; of particular interest are no. 6, 
on the authorship of Wisdom (Maccabean date), and no. 
14 (LT in Rahmani, 44—6), on points in biblical mss., 
with reference to several scholars. At the end are two 
longer poems, on the 7 &/zaa (also ed. by Cardahi and 
Gottheil from different mss), and one on the trees and 
plants and their symbolism (the first part is given in Qo% 
Suryoyo 56 [1987], 153-49). He is also author of some 
short grammatical works (partial ed. Gottheil), a poem 
on the alphabet (ed. Gottheil), a commentary on Gen- 
esis 10 (in ms. British Libr. Add. 14,620; incomplete) and 
a dialogue with a Melkite on the Trisagion (excerpt in 
BibOr, vol. 1, 518—9). The attribution to him of the 22 
short poems (forming an alphabetic acrostic) published 
by Qarabashi cannot be correct: each poem contains 
only a single example of its opening letter, a type of 
composition, as Barsoum points out, which does not 
otherwise appear till the 13th cent. 


Barsoum, Scattered Pearls, 372-6. 

Baumstark, Literatur, 272—723. 

G. Cardahi, Liber thesauri de arte poetica syrorum (1875), 41-6. (on 
7 klimata) 

EH. Dolapónu (Dolabani), Egroteh d-Dawid bar Pawlos d-metida’ 
d-Bet Rabban (1953). 

R. Gottheil, “Contributions to the history of geography, HP, 
Hebraica 8 (1891/2), 65—78; 9 (1892/3), 117-8. (on 7 
Klimata, ‘by a philosopher’, with ET) 
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R. Gottheil, *Dawidh bar Paulos, a Syriac grammarian’, JAOS 
15 (1893), cxi-cxviii. 

idem, ‘A midrashic poem on the alphabet, attributed to David 
bar Paul’, ZA 8 (1893), 86-99. 

"Abd al-Masih Nu'màn d-Qarahbash, ‘Esrin wa-tren mimrin d- 
hekmto d-simin l-mor(y) David bar Pawlos d-Bet Rabban (8377) 
(1980). (previously published in E.J. Millos, Dérectorinm 
spirituale [1868], 172—214) 

I. E. Rahmani, Stadia Syriaca, vol. I (1904) 44—7. (includes no. 14 
in ed. Dolabani) 

S. P. Brock 


Dawid Puniqoyo Dawid al-Himsi 
(ca. 1431 — ca. 1500) [Syr. Orth.] 


Priest, author, and poet. Based on ms. colophons and an 
extant correspondence with Patr. Nuh the Lebanese, it 
is known that Dawid lived in the latter half of the 15th 
cent. According to traditional biographical sources, he 
was born Dawid b. ‘Abd al-Karim b. Salah in al-Qarya- 
tayn in 1431. At a young age, he moved to Hims, from 
which his sobriquet Puniqoyo (= of Hims) derives. He 
became a monk and later a deacon at Dayr Mar Mūsā al- 
Habashi. In 1459, he went to Dayr al-Za‘faran where he 
was ordained a priest. He then proceeded to Dayr al-Salib 
and in 1481 traveled to Constantinople. Dawid is one of 
the most prominent Syriac authors of the 15th cent. His 
prose works include an autobiography up to the mid- 
dle of his life and a biographical piece on Yohannan of 
Dalyatha. In addition, he wrote a commentary on Psalms 
that incorporates material from various commentaties, 
especially those by Daniel of Salah, Dionysios bar Salibi, 
and Bar ‘Ebroyo. Dawid also composed a number of 
poetic works, some of which employ rhyme and/or are 
acrostics. These include mimre entitled ‘On Repentance’, 
‘On Spiritual Life’, and ‘On the Afflictions of Exile’ (ed. 
with ET Butts). In addition to mimre, he wrote a sedro on 
resurrection and a number of liturgical poems. Despite 
his prolific literary activity, most of the works by Dawid 
remain unedited. 


Abüna, Adab, 582-4. 

Barsoum, Scattered pearls, 503—5. 

A.M. Butts, “The Afflictions of Exile. A Syriac Memra by 
David Puniqaya’, LM 122 (2009), 53-80. (incl. further 
references) 

H. Kaufhold, *Notizen über das Moseskloster bei Nabk und 
das Julianskloster bei Qaryatain in Syrien’, OC 79 (1995), 
48-119, esp. 67, 93. 

Macuch, Geschichte, 17—8. 

LE. Rahmani, Studia Syriaca (1904—9), 41—3 (Syr), 40-2 (LT). 
A. Vóóbus, ‘Die Entdeckung des Psalmenkommentars des 
Dawid bar ‘Abd al-Karim’, ZAW 87 (1975), 224-6. 
idem, “Discovery of the Mémré of David the Phoenician’, Abr- 

Nahrain 21 (1982-3), 66-9. 
A. M. Butts 


Dayr, Dayro see under individual saint's name 


De’ Rossi, Azariah (Buonaiuto) 


De’ Rossi, Azariah (Buonaiuto) ‘Azariah ben 
Moshe min Ha'adumim (ca. 1511 — ca. 1577) 


Jewish Italian physician; biblical scholar and polymath; au- 
thor of a treatise about the usefulness of the Peshitta for 
the evaluation of the Vulgate of the NT. Little is known 
about his childhood and early education. After leaving his 
birth town, Mantua, he wandered to several Italian cit- 
les, living for some time in Ferrara, Ancona, Bologna, and 
Sabbioneta. His best known work, Me'or ‘enayim (Light 
of the Eyes', Mantua, 1573), incited controversy among 
Jewish scholars, especially because of its critique of the 
historical reliability of the Talmud, but it earned him the 
appreciation of several Christian Hebraists. Ill, impover- 
ished, and ostracized by many of his fellow Rabbis, De’ 
Rossi began to attempt to appeal to a Christian audience. 
His Osservazioni di Buonaiuto de’ Rossi ebreo sopra diversi luoghi 
degli Evangelisti novamente esposti secondo la vera lezione siriaca 
(Observations of Bonaiuto de’ Rossi the Jew regarding 
various passages in the Gospels expounded anew accord- 
ing to the true Syriac reading’), written in Italian, is dedi- 
cated to Giacomo Boncompagni, Captain General of the 
Catholic Church, and opens with a letter to cardinal Giulio 
Antonio Santoro, head of the Collegio dei Neofiti and a 
figure much involved in the attempts at achieving the 're- 
unification' with the Churches of the East (he supervised 
the translation of the Syr. Orth. missal). The book, com- 
posed in Ferrara between 1575 and 1577, must be read 
against the backdrop of the debate about the trustworthi- 
ness of the Vulgate that had followed the declaration of 
its authenticity on the part of the Council of Trent (1546). 
In this work, De' Rossi set out to show that, thanks to its 
superiority, the NT Peshitta (published for the first time by 
Johann Albrecht Widmanstetter and Mushe of Mardin in 
1555) could shed light upon corrupt ot obscute passages 
of the NT Vulgate, especially those in which Aramaic ex- 
pressions appear. In order to prove his point De’ Rossi ex- 
pounded seventeen passages from the Gospels containing 
Aramaic wotds, citing each passage first in the Latin ver- 
sion of the Vulgate; then in Syriac (in Serto sctipt and in 
cursive Hebrew and Latin transcription); and finally in his 
own Italian translation. De’ Rossi employed Teseo Ambro- 
gio degli Albonesi's Introductio as his main tool for learning 
Syriac, which like many of his contemporaries he consid- 
ered just a different alphabet for writing Aramaic, but he 
also seems to have made use of Widmanstetter's E/ementa. 


Primary Sources 


J. Weinberg, Azariah de’ Rossi observations on the Syriac New 
Testament (Warburg Institute Studies and Texts 3; 2005). 


Secondary Sources 
J. Weinberg, The light of the eyes of Azariah de’ Rossi. An English 
translation with introduction and notes (Yale Judaica series 31; 
2001). (incl. extensive bibliography) 
E. Fiano 


Denha 


Denha (9th cent.?) [Ch. of E.] 


Author of a commentary on the Psalms. On the basis of 
remarks by Yohannan bar Zo bi, Wright and Baumstark 
identify Denha as a disciple of Isho bar Nun, placing 
him in the first half of the 9th cent. His only extant 
work is a commentary on the Psalms, which along with 
the commentary by Isho dad of Merv is an important wit- 
ness to E.-Syr. interpretation of the Psalms. The earliest 
ms. of the commentary, Paris Bib. Nat. Syr. 367 (dated 
1252; formerly Siirt 29), identifies two authors: ‘Rabban 
Denha, but others say Rabban Grigor, monk of Gamre.’ 
'This double attribution, found in all the extant mss., 
seems to refer to a new edition of Denha’s commentary 
by the monk Grigor of Gamre, who is otherwise un- 
known, with the additions having been made in red ink. 
Van Rompay has shown that the Denha-Grigor com- 
mentaty is in fact an expanded form of the anonymous 
Psalm commentary found in ms. Sachau 215 (dated 
1882), both commentaties preserving elements of the 
exegesis of the Psalms by Theodore of Mopsuestia. The 
Denha-Grigor commentary was supplemented by mate- 
tial ascribed to Ahob Qatraya and has been preserved in 
mss. that incorporate, in whole or in part, other works 
on the Psalms, notably a Book on the Cause of the 
Psalms of Mar Ahob Qatraya, an introduction to the 
Psalms by Nathniel of Sirzor (ca. 600), and one of Isho' 
bar Nun's "Selected Questions’ (dealing with Ps. 119). 
'The commentary appears to have been populat in the 
E.-Syr. tradition and is found in a number of 19th-cent. 
mss. (e.g, ms. Mingana Syr. 58 and ms. Cambridge Univ. 
Libr. Or. 1318). Echoes of the Denha-Grigor commen- 
tary ate found in W.-Syr. commentaties on the Psalms 
by Dionysios bar Salibi (factual commentary) and Bar 
‘Ebroyo. A few extracts of the Denha-Grigor commen- 
tary dealing with messianism have been published by 
Vandenhoff. 
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Diamper, Synod of (20-27 June 1599) 

Diocesan synod of the Thomas Christians, or the Syriac- 
rite Christians of Kerala, held in the village of Uday- 
amperut (Diamper) to the south of Kochi (Cochin). It 
marked a watershed in the process of strengthening Ro- 
man and Portuguese control over the Thomas Christians. 

Prior to the Synod of Diamper, the Thomas Chris- 
tians had been ruled by E. Syr. and, since the middle of 
the 16th cent. — after the recognition of Patr. Yohannan 
Sullaqa by Rome in 1553 and the arrival of his brother 
Mar Yawsep in Kerala in 1558 — by Chald. bishops. At 
the same time, the second half of the 16th cent. had 
seen an increase in the activities of Latin missionaries in 
Kerala and moves by the Portuguese to strengthen their 
control over the Thomas Christians, who were indis- 
pensable for them as partners in the spice trade, with the 
result, for example, that the Chald. bp. Mar Abraham, 
who had arrived in India in 1568, was summoned in 
1585 to attend the Third Provincial Council of Goa and 
was made to agree to the introduction of a number of 
Latin practices in the liturgy of the Thomas Christians. 

Following the death of Mar Abraham in 1597, 
Archbishop Aleixo (Alexis) de Menezes of Goa (1559— 
1617, Archbishop of Goa 1595-1612) arrived in Kerala 
in Jan. 1599. After gaining the support of the local rulers 
and some of the local clergy, partly by ordaining a large 
number of new ptiests, and forcing Archdeacon George 
of the Cross (archdeacon 1594-1640), the leader of the 
Thomas Christians, to submit to him, Menezes called 
fot a synod to be convened in June 1599. Udayamperut, 
more easily accessible from the Portuguese stronghold 
at Kochi than the traditional center of the diocese at 
Angamali, was chosen as the venue of the synod. 

'The synod, attended by 153 local priests and 660 
lay representatives, lasted from the 20th to the 27th of 
June, and passed more than 200 decrees in rapid suc- 
cession and evidently without any serious debate. The 
decrees covering doctrinal, liturgical, and custom- 
ary matters were designed to bring the Church of the 
Thomas Christians in line with the post-Tridentine 
Roman Church, as well as to sever her links with the 
E.-Syr. (Chald.) Church, and included condemnations of 
‘Nestorian’ heresy and prohibition of any recognition of 
the ‘Patriarch of Babylon’. 

The Jesuit Francisco Ros (Roz), writing in 1604, re- 
ported that Menezes had altered the text of the acts and 
decrees of the synod which he sent to Rome after the 
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synod had ended, and there ate indeed significant dif- 
ferences between the Malayalam text of the decrees and 
the text which was made known in Europe, although we 
cannot be sure that the Malayalam text we have today, 
preserved only in 18th-cent. mss., faithfully represents 
the decrees as read out and passed at the synod. Seri- 
ous doubts have also been cast on the canonical valid- 
ity of the synod itself by scholars including J. Thaliath. 
Valid or not, however, the synod and its decrees, the lat- 
ter somewhat modified at the diocesan synod of 1603 
and by the so-called Rozian Statutes of 1606, were to 
determine the way of life and the course of events for 
the Thomas Christians, especially those who remained 
in communion with Rome, in the subsequent centuries. 

After the synod, Menezes remained in Kerala until 
Nov. 1599 and made a tour of the diocese, during which 
books preserved in the local churches were submitted to 
his entourage for examination and those deemed hereti- 
cal were consigned to the flame. It is believed that a large 
proportion of those Syriac mss. which were in Kerala at 
the time were lost in this way, although it is difficult now 
to determine the exact extent of the loss. 

In Dec. 1599, Ros was appointed new bp. of the 
diocese of Angamali, which was now formally placed 
under the Portuguese Padroado and made suffragan to 
the archdiocese of Goa, although it regained its archi- 
episcopal status in name in 1608 (the see was transferred 
around the same time to Kodungallur/Cranganote). Ros 
was followed by a succession of Jesuit archbishops. The 
dissatisfaction of the Thomas Christians with their rule 
was to lead to the revolt against them at the Coonan 
Cross Oath of 1653 and the subsequent division of 
the Thomas Christians between those who remained in 
communion with Rome and those who turned to the 
Syr. Orth. Church. 

On the different texts of the decrees of the synod, 
see Thaliath, The Synod of Diamper, 175—216. The English 
translation of the decrees by Michael Geddes, based on 
the Portuguese version and first published in 1694, has 
often been reprinted, e.g. in J. Hough, History of Christian- 
ity in India, vol. 2 (1939), 511-683; G. Menacherry (ed.), 
Indian Church history classics. 1. The Nazranies (Ollur, 1998), 
54-104; S. Zacharia (ed.), The acts and decrees of the Synod 
of Diamper 1599 (Edamattam, 1994). For the Malay- 
alam version, see S. Sakkariya, Udayampérar Stinahadosinre 
kanonakal, 1599 (Edamattam, 1994). 
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Diaspora 
Prior to the late 19th cent. there had been very little emi- 
gration from the Middle East, whereas today there are 
more Christians from the Syriac (and other Middle East- 
ern) Churches living in the Diaspora than remain in the 
homelands. The two main causes of this massive demo- 
graphic change are 1. the massacres in Syria and Leba- 
non of 1860, and especially those in Eastern Turkey of 
1895/6 and of 1915 (see Sayfo) and following years; and 
2. the continuing unsettled political situation, involving 
wars and civil strife, in many countries of the Middle 
East, where certain events in particular have given rise to 
renewed waves of emigration, notably in 1933 after the 
end of the British Mandate in Iraq (1932), involving the 
Assytians; the creation of the state of Israel in 1948 and 
the three subsequent wars (1956, 1967, 1973), involving 
the Syr. Orth. in Palestine; the Lebanese civil war (1975— 
1990), involving the Maronites and other Syr. communi- 
ties in Lebanon; the Turkish-Kurdish conflict in Eastern 
Turkey, involving mainly the Syr. Orth.; the Iraqi-Kurd- 
ish conflict, followed by the Iraq-Itan war (1980—88), the 
Gulf war (1990—1), and the invasion of Iraq (2003), in- 
volving the Chaldeans, Assyrians, Syr. Catholic, and Syr. 
Orth. In all these upheavals displacement and emigra- 
tion has also been to other countries within the Middle 
East (or even within the same country), as well as to 
countries outside it (with or without refugee status). 
A further cause of emigration has been the lack of edu- 
cational or employment opportunities in the countries 
of origin; this had already led to the earliest immigration 
to the United States (Chicago, New Britain, CT) from 
north-west Iran (Urmia region) in the late 19th cent. 
The massacres of 1895/6 and 1915-18 led to large 
scale emigration, both within the Middle East (mainly to 
Syria, Lebanon, Palestine in the case of the Syr. Orth.; 
to Iraq, Iran, and the Caucasus [and thence, to Russia] 
in the case of the Chaldeans and Assyrians) and to the 
West, above all at this stage to the Americas, both North 
and South. The flight of Assyrians from Iraq in 1933 
resulted in new settlements in eastern Syria, while oth- 
ers emigrated to Britain and especially the United States. 
The Americas were also the goal of most of those 
emigrating after the creation of Israel, and it has only 
been in the last 50 years that large numbers from all the 
Syr. Churches have emigrated to countries of western 
Europe, with a preponderance of Syr. Orth. settling in 
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Fig. 40. Bust of Mor Athanasios Yeshu' Samuel 
(1907-1995), Syr. Orth. bp. of Jerusalem 
and first bp. of the United States (1957-1995), 
outside St. Mark’s Cathedral in Teaneck, New Jersey. 
From Brock and Taylor, Hidden Pearl, vol. 3, 119 
(Photo: Riccardo Grassetti). 


Germany (where the first priest was ordained in 1977) 
and Sweden, and of Chaldeans and Maronites in France. 
An important development in the case of the Syr. Orth. 
was the founding of three monasteries by the late bp. 
Julius Çiçek (Mor Ephrem, Netherlands, 1984; Mor Au- 
gen, Switzerland, 1999; Mor Ya'qub da-Srug, Germa- 
ny, 2000). Smaller communities from the different Syr. 
Churches are also found in Russia, Denmark, the Neth- 
erlands, Belgium, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Britain, and 
Greece. More recently emigration on a large scale has 
also been to Australia. A pattern followed in many cases 
has been for emigrés from a particular village to settle 
together in their new home. Since 2003 it has been Sytia, 
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Jordan, and Turkey that have been the immediate goals 
of those fleeing from the dangerous situation in Iraq. 

The increasing sizes of the Diaspora communi- 
ties has led to the creation of new dioceses outside the 
Middle East, following on from the earlier establishment 
of church communities in the different countries. The 
main topic of the 16th Congress of Catholic Patriarchs 
of the Middle East in 2006 was emigration. The follow- 
ing listing of Diaspora dioceses gives some idea of the 
geographical spread for each of the Syr. Churches; fig- 
ures for numbers, where given, are inevitably only ap- 
proximate (these can vary considerably from one source 
to another). 

Ancient Church of the East: Germany (Mainz), West- 
ern USA (Modesto, California), and Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Assyrian Church of the East: Europe (Norsborg, Swe- 
den); Canada (Weston, Ontario); Eastern USA (Chicago; 
residence of the Patr.), Western USA (Glendale, Arizona); 
Western California (San Jose); Australia and New Zealand 
(Sydney). With communities in several other countries, 
including Denmark, Germany, Great Britian, Greece, 
and Russia. Whereas some 150,000 now live in the Di- 
aspota (ca. 90,000 in USA, and 10,000 in Australia/New 
Zealand), only ca. 100,000 remain in the Middle East. 

Chaldean Catholic Church. USA (Southfield, Michi- 
gan; San Diego [since 2002]), with ca. 170,000 faithful; 
Australia and New Zealand (since 2006), with ca. 15,000. 
There ate sizeable communities in Canada (Montreal, 
Toronto, Windsor), and in Europe (especially France, 
with communities in Paris, Lyon, and Marseille; but also 
Sweden, Germany, Belgium, and smaller ones in Greece, 
Netherlands, Denmark, and Great Britain). 

Maronite Church: USA (Brooklyn, Los Angeles); 
Canada (Montreal); Brazil (Sao Paolo); Argentina (Bue- 
nos Aires [since 1990]); Mexico (since 1995); Australia 
(Strathfield, NSW); and sizeable communities in Eu- 
rope, especially France. Estimates ranging between one 
million and two and a half million are given for Ma- 
ronites in the Diaspora (a high proportion are in South 
America), while little over half a million remain in the 
Middle East. 

Syrian Catholic Church, USA (Newark NJ [since 
1995}) and Venezuela (since 2001); with communities in 
in USA in Detroit, Los Angeles, San Diego, and Jack- 
sonville (Florida). In Canada there are communities in 
Toronto and Montreal; in Europe, notably in Amster- 
dam, London, and Paris; in Australia, in Sydney. An es- 
timated 50,000 (out of a total of ca. 100,000) live in the 
Diaspora. 

Syrian Orthodox Church. Europe: Sweden and Scan- 
dinavia (Södertälje and Klockarvagen); Germany (Wat- 
burg); Netherlands (Glane); Belgium (Brussels); Great 
Britain (London); with further communities in France, 
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Switzerland, Italy, and Austria; USA (Teaneck, New Jer- 
sey; Burbank, California); Canada (Saint Laurent, Qué- 
bec); Australia and New Zealand (Lidcombe, NSW); 
Argentina (La Plata). Some 150,000 live in the Diaspora, 
while roughly the same number remain in the Middle 
East (by far the largest numbers are in India). 

The different Indian Churches of Syr. tradition 
also have considerable diasporas all over the world, and 
several now have a North American diocese (Syro-Mal- 
abat: Chicago, since 2001; Syro-Malankara: for America 
and Europe, since 2005; Syrian Orthodox: Cartatet, 
New Jersey; Orthodox Syrian: Alma, Michigan, and 
Belrose, New York). There ate communities in several 
European countries from all the Syr. Churches in India 
(especially Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Austria). Many from Kerala go as temporary 
workers to the Gulf states, in some of which churches 
have been built. 

The above locations only cover countries where 
church communities have been established; for individu- 
als from the Syr. Churches of the Middle East, the scat- 
ter is much wider, and includes countries of Africa and 
East Asia. 

The move to secular societies where ethnic and 
cultural, rather than religious, identity is patamount 
has caused much dispute in the search for appropriate 
names to use (Aramaean, Assyrian, Chaldean, Assyro- 
Chaldean, Syriac, Swryoyo, etc.), and the issue has often 
proved sadly divisive, especially among the Syr. Orth. 
On the other hand, many new opportunities have been 
opened up, for the creation of cultural and other as- 
sociations, and for new educational possibilities. In the 
1930s when for a time it was Soviet policy to encourage 
minority languages, the written use of Modern Syriac (in 
Latin script) was encouraged; a more recent adaptation 
of the spoken language to western script has taken place 
with Turoyo in Sweden. Especially important has been 
the freedom to publish in western countries. This has 
given rise to a great many cultural magazines, often mul- 
tilingual (and including both Classical and Modern Syr- 
lac), as well as the creation of television channels (such 
as Suryoyo SAT, Suroyo TV, Assyrian TV); it has also 
made it possible to publish information about Sayfo. An- 
other notable development has been in the creation of 
music groups, both church-based and secular, the latter 
using lyrics in both Classical and Modern Syriac; though 
this development had its origins in the Middle East (e.g. 
Qamishli in the 1960s, and rather earlier in Iran), it has 
been greatly developed in the Diaspora. 

See Fig. 40-42. 
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Fig. 41. Syr. Orth. Church of Mor Gabriel in Kirchardt, 
Germany. From Brock and Taylor, Hidden Pearl, 
vol. 3, 176 (Photo: Riccardo Grassetti). 














Fig. 42. Aerial view of the Syr. Orth. Monastery 
of St. Ephrem in Glane-Losser, The Netherlands. 
Courtesy of bp. Mor Polycarpus. 
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Diatessaron 


Title of a Gospel harmony composed in the 2nd cent.; 
the first-known Gospel translation into Syriac. The title 
is Greek, meaning ‘through [the] four [Gospels]’. In 
the Syriac world it was known either by its transliter- 
ated Greek name (diyafessaron) or as the ewangeliyon da- 
mballte (Gospel of the mixed’, as contrasted with the 
ewangeliyon da-mparrse, “Gospel of the separated’). The 
Diatessaron occupied a preeminent position in the Syt- 
ian Church in the first four centuries. Aphrahat often 
appears to cite the Gospels in the form of the Diates- 
saron. Ephrem composed his Commentary on the Dia- 
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tessaron. The Sytian-born hymnographer Romanos the 
Melodist quotes its text in his Greek hymns. Later com- 
mentators and writers (e.g., Theodoros bar Koni, Isho dad 
of Merv, Dionysios bar Salibi, Abdisho bar Brikha) all 
speak of it with great respect. Bar Brikha even imputes 
to Tatian an almost mystical grasp of the ‘intention’ of 
the evangelists, enabling him to accurately harmonize 
the Gospels without loosing or distorting anything. The 
evidence of the Teaching of Addai and bp. Theodoret of 
Cyrrhus (Compendium of Heretical Fables’, 1.20) are 
proof of the Diatessaron’s ecclesiastical, liturgical use 
into the early 5th cent. Theodoret reports he confis- 
cated ‘more than 200 copies in reverential use in the 
churches of our diocese’, and replaced the Diatessaron 
with the four separate Gospels (ewangeliyon da-zparrse). 
And it must be assumed that Canon 43 of Bp. Rabbula 
of Edessa, which requires the use of the ewangeliyon da- 
mparrse in churches, is also directed against the Diatessa- 
ron. Eventually the Diatessaron was replaced by the Old 
Syriac Version of the separate Gospels and, eventually, 
the Peshitta. Even in these, however, the Diatessaron’s 
influence is discernable in specific harmonizations and 
turns of phrase. 

Although the origin of the Diatessaron is en- 
shrouded in darkness, it was most likely compiled by Ta- 
tian, the author of an ‘Oration to the Greeks’ (preserved 
in Greek) who describes himself as an ‘Assyrian’ (the 
exact geographical meaning of which is debated: either 
Mesopotamia or Syria). After sampling many philoso- 
phies in the mid—2nd cent., he converted to Christianity 
and ended up in Rome where he studied under Justin 
Martyr. It seems that Justin was already using a Gos- 
pel harmony, apparently based on the synoptic Gospels. 
After Justin’s death (between 163 and 167), Tatian ran 
afoul of the Roman congregation. Eusebius says that 
he was expelled from the Roman congregation in 172. 
After that we have only a report of Epiphanius, stating 
that he returned to the East, where he founded a school. 
Given this history, it seems unlikely that Tatian would 
have created the Diatessaron while Justin (with whom 
he seems to have had good relations) was alive. Similarly, 
since no Greek (‘Western’) source speaks of the Diates- 
saron prior to Eusebius (and Eusebius was an Easterner 
in practice, and wrote in the East), it seems unlikely that 
the Diatessaron was composed in Rome. Rather, it is 
more likely to have been composed on the way back to 
the East, or in the East, shortly after 172. Evidence sug- 
gests that the Diatessaron was composed in Syriac (see 
below). If correct, this too would favour composition in 
the East (but it should not be interpreted as precluding 
composition in the West, for Syriac was used in Rome 
in the 2nd cent.). While the use of the Diatessaron in 
early Syriac Christianity presupposes an early date for its 
composition, Tatian's authorship is not explicitly men- 
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tioned in any of the early Syriac sources. Not surpris- 
ingly, therefore, his authorship has been questioned in 
recent research (Koltun-Fromm). 

A Gospel harmony is a complicated creation. 
It seeks, by acute literary skill, to conflate parallel ac- 
counts. Duplications are excised, conflicts are resolved, 
and nothing of importance is lost. Various reasons for 
Tatian’s efforts have been suggested; none, on its own, 
is convincing, and the reality probably lies in a combina- 
tion of motives. First, in his only other surviving literary 
work, his “Oration to the Greeks’, Tatian emphasizes the 
unity of truth. Four canonical Gospels as well as nu- 
merous extra-canonical Gospels do not present a ‘unity’ 
which, for Tatian, was the hallmark of truth. Here, then, 
one can discern a motive for creating a single, harmo- 
nized account. Second, the contradictions and inconsis- 
tencies in the Gospels had led critics such as Celsus to 
ridicule Christianity. One way to resolve these problems 
was Marcion’s: to select one gospel and exclude all oth- 
ers. But the same problem may also be solved as Ta- 
tian did: create one Gospel — a harmony — out of the 
many. A third motive may simply have been the spirit of 
the times. Tatian's teacher Justin used a harmony, and 
othet harmonies circulated in the early Church. In other 
wotds, Tatian may simply have been doing what others 
wete doing; Fourth, the 2nd-cent. view of the task of an 
historian was to sift through the sometimes contradicto- 
ry individual accounts of an event and then, through the 
exercise of sound historical judgement, write the single 
definitive account. According to this view, Tatian saw 
himself as an historian; the Gospels were ‘raw material’ 
for an historian; the Diatessaron was therefore a schol- 
arly work of a ‘professional’ historian. 

The Diatessaron is extremely important for recov- 
ering the oldest text of the Gospels. It is obvious that 
Tatian, when composing his harmony, had to use the 
Gospels in the form they had in the mid-2nd cent. He 
also, apparently, availed himself of Justin's already-ex- 
tant harmony of the synoptic Gospels, augmenting it 
with material from the Gospel of John and then recast- 
ing its sequence. Therefore, the Diatessaron preserves 
numerous ancient deviating readings — that is, readings 
which deviate from modern critical editions of the Gos- 
pels, but which agree with other 2nd cent. sources (such 
as the Jewish-Christian Gospel fragments, the ‘Gos- 
pel of Thomas’, Justin, etc). This means that when he 
composed the Diatessaron, Tatian either used (ptoto-) 
canonical Gospels whose text contained readings now 
found only in the Jewish-Christian Gospels, or that, in 
addition to the canonical Gospels, he also used extra-ca- 
nonical sources, including one or more Jewish-Christian 
Gospels. 

Today no direct copies of the Diatessaron survive. 
Its text must be reconstructed through a painstaking 
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collation and comparison of numerous ‘witnesses’ to 
the Diatessaron: an assortment of translations (into 
both Eastern and Western languages) and patristic quo- 
tations. These include translations (sometimes heavily 
revised) into Arabic, Latin, Old Italian, Old High Ger- 
man, Middle Dutch, Middle High German, Middle 
English, and other languages. A Persian harmony also 
exists, but its sequence is very different from that of the 
Diatessaron, even though in many individual variants it 
seems to agree with the Diatessaron. It should be not- 
ed that a gospel harmony has two distinctive features 
which can be used for identification: 1. the sequence 
of harmonization, and 2. the individual variant readings 
within a verse. 

The Diatessaron’s influence was not limited to Syria, 
but extended to other areas, both Eastern and Western. 
It is thought that the Gospels first appeared in Arme- 
nian in the form of a translation of the Diatessaron, and 
it influenced the translation of the separate Gospels into 
Georgian. We even find its distinctive readings in the 
Manichaean texts wtitten in Parthian and found at Tur- 
fan, in China. In the West, the oldest known translation 
of the Gospels into Middle Dutch is a Gospel harmony 
(known as ‘the Liége Harmony’) related to the Diates- 
saron; and while not the oldest Gospel translation into 
Old High German (that honour goes to a few fragments 
at a cloister in Monsee, Austria), a Gospel harmony re- 
lated to the Diatessaron, Codex Sangallensis, is the old- 
est complete Gospel text in Old High German. 

Itis on the basis of these Western witnesses to the 
Diatessaron that one can reach a judgement about its 
original language. The presence of Syriacisms or Semi- 
tisms in these ‘Western’ witnesses to the Diatessaron can 
only be explained by presuming that their archetype was 
a document composed in a Semitic language, not Greek 
ot Latin. 

Because of the Diatessaton's paramount impor- 
tance for both the text and canon of the NT, much 
scholarly effort has gone into reconstructing its text. 
Equally important, howevet, is its position as the oldest 
of the versions, a translation and rearrangement of the 
Gospels that had world-wide impact, from England to 
China. 
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al-Dibs, Yusuf (1833—1907) [Maron.] 


Bp., writer and educator. He was born on 8 Nov. 1833 in 
Ras Keifa, and was raised in Kfar Zina, near Tripoli. He 
studied at the College at ‘Ayn Warqa, a successor to the 
Maronite College in Rome since 1789. He established 
in 1851 a school in Tripoli where he taught Arabic until 
1852. He was ordained priest in 1855, and taught (1855— 
1860) at Mar Yuhanna Marun school in Kfar Hay. He 
was appointed secretary to Patr. Bulus Mas‘ad (1854-90), 
and consecrated bp. of Beirut in 1872. He helped to es- 
tablish the printing press at Ahden in 1859, which was 
later bought by Dayr Quzhayya, and became partner 
in the General Press (al-Matba'a al-Umumiyya). He 
engaged in many polemical discussions, esp. with Bp. 
Yousef Daoud of the Syr. Cath. Church. He established 
a number of schools, most notably Al-Hikma in 1878 in 
Beirut. He built a number of churches, esp. the Maron. 
Cathedral in Beirut in 1894. He was a contemporary of 
St. Sharbil. 

A complete list of his literary works, numbering 44 
items, is given by Hayek. Of relevance are: 1. a history 
of Syria in 8 vols. (1893-1905), with an abridged edition 
(1907); 2. al-Jami a-Mufassal, being the sections from the 
previous that pertain to the Maronite history (1905); 3. a 
book on the lives of Saints (ms.). He also edited: 1. the 
office of burial in Garshuni (1882); sermons in Garshuni 
(1884); a lectionary of the Pauline Epistles in Garshuni 
(1886, 1897, 1901); three liturgical books on the Divine 
Liturgy (all in 1888); Shimto (1890). Finally, he translated 
theological books from Italian and Latin into Arabic. 
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Didascalia Apostolorum Teaching of the Apostles 


Collection of teachings attributed to the twelve apostles. 
While the provenance of the Didascalia Apostolorum is 
subject to scholarly debate, the work probably originated 
in Syria during the 3rd cent. Of the Greek original only 
fragments remain; there are, however, a number of early 
translations. Most significant among these is the Syriac 
translation which is preserved in numerous mss. dated 
or datable between the 7th (or 8th) and the 20th cent. 
V66bus’s 1979 edition includes the evidence of 18 mss., 
while an additional 23 mss. contain legislative texts that 
were incorporated in the third chapter of the Didascalia 
Apostolorum but that also circulated separately. Some 
of the mss. show traces of a later revision. A fragment 
of the Didascalia survives furthermore in a 9th-cent. 
Syriac papyrus, of which Sauget and Brock have each 
published a folio. The number of Syriac mss. and their 
geographical as well as chronological spread attest to the 
significance of the work within the juridical tradition of 
Syriac Christianity. The date of the Syriac translation is 
difficult to ascertain; scholars have variously attributed 
it to the mid-4th cent. (Vóóbus, Connolly) or the late 
5th through early 6th cent. (Brock, Schóllgen). While 
the Syriac translation of the Didascalia has occasion- 
ally been ascribed to Ya'qub of Edessa, such a claim lacks 
scholarly support. A Latin translation from the late 4th 
cent. is also extant, as well as later Arabic and Ethiopic 
translations. The Didascalia has further been preserved 
in Greek in the 4th cent. ‘Apostolic Constitutions’, of 
which the Didascalia makes up the lion’s share. 

A pseudepigraphical document, the Didascalia 
claims to be the product of the twelve apostles. Its real 
author remains unknown, although the emphasis on 
instructing bishops has led scholars to suspect episco- 
pal authorship. The documents stated purpose is the 
defense of the church against heretics and schismatics, 
particularly Judaizing Christians (ch. 26). The Didascalia, 
howevet, contains a wide range of other matetial, includ- 
ing advice on the selection and duties of bishops (chs. 
4—8, 11—12, 18), male and female deacons (chs. 11, 16), 
as well as other church officers; instructions on church 
discipline and penitential practice (chs. 5—7, 9—11); theo- 
logical direction (ch. 20), and guidelines for appropri- 
ate behavior of various groups of lay people within the 
church (chs. 14—15, 17, 19, 22). Interestingly, the Didas- 
calia supports its arguments with extensive citations from 
Sctipture, so much so that it resembles a topical com- 
mentary for church use. Because of its diverse content 
and regulatory aims, the Didascalia has been categorized 
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as belonging to the Church Order genre, a designation 
the Didascalia shares with, e.g., the Didache and the Ap- 
ostolic Tradition of Hippolytus. While the existence of 
such a genre has recently been called into question, the 
grouping of the Didascalia with other legislative texts in 
ancient codices, as well as the interpolation of legislative 
material concerning, e.g., the election of clergy, between 
chs. 3 and 4 supports its consideration as an early fore- 
runner of canon law collections. 
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Dinno, Ni matullah (1885-1951) [Syr. Orth.] 


Scholar and reform-minded educator. He was born in 
Mosul to ‘Abd al-Karim Dinno and grew up at a time 
when his Church was at the low ebb, having emerged 
from neatly a half cent. of Catholic conversion. He 
also witnessed the arrival of refugees flecing the 1915 
massacres of Syriacs and Armenians in Southeastern 
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Turkey. He saw the dire need to educate the mem- 
bers of his community, young and old in the virtues 
of his church beliefs and in the richness of its Syriac 
liturgy and heritage. He was consecrated a deacon on 
30 March 1941, and an archdeacon, by which title he 
was widely known, on 6 April of the same year by 
Athanasius Tumo Qasir. Apart from initial schooling at 
St. Thomas School in Mosul from 1909 to 1918, he was 
self-taught. He later became a successfull merchant. He 
mastered the Syriac language and wrote several gram- 
mar text books for it. He wrote a number of books and 
articles defending the Syr. Orth. Church and its beliefs 
against what he saw as defamations and distortions 
of historic facts. He wrote on the Aramaic and Syri- 
ac culture and on church history and commented on 
literary works by others. He paid particular attention 
to church music. He complied and published a hymn 
book in Arabic for the Arabic-speaking community of 
his Church in the Middle East. This was a pioneering 
enterprise as the book is still extensively used in the 
Middle East and in the Sytiac diaspora. On church re- 
vival, he worked closely with Patr. Afram Barsoum. He 
was in the forefront of the effort to introduce struc- 
tural church reform, and to promote better education 
of the clergy through the newly established St. Ephrem 
Seminary, in which he also taught. He died in 1951, 
leaving behind a legacy that bore the imprints of a man 
who was devoted to the betterment of the Church that 
he so deeply loved to meet the challenges of a new 
eta. Part of this legacy was several unfinished literary 
works, which Patr. Zakka I ‘Twas has published over the 
years in the Patriarchal Magazine. 
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Diodore of Tarsus (late 4th cent.) 


Greek author of theological and exegetical works (CPG 
3815-22), bp. of Tarsus. A native of Antioch, and teach- 
er of John Chrysostom and Theodore of Mopsuestia, he 
was renowned in his own day as an exegete. As an im- 
portant representative of Antiochene christology and 
exegesis, his works came under a cloud, along with those 
of Theodore, in the 6th cent. and so much has been lost, 
though his Commentary on Psalms escaped thanks to its 
re-attribution to Anastasius (Ps. 1—50, ed. J.-M. Olivier, 
CCSG 6, 1980; the remainder in PG 33). Although he is 
regarded as one of the three ‘Greek Doctors’ (with The- 
odore and Nestorius) in the Ch. of E., most of what sur- 
vives in Syriac comes from hostile sources. Quotations 
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from, ot teferences to, his ‘On Providence’, however, are 
to be found notably in Dadisho and Ishaq of Nineveh. 
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Dionysios bar Salibi (d. 1171) [Syr. Orth.] 


Metropolitan of Amid, and prolific Syr. Orth. author. 
A biography, by Patr. Michael Rabo, is unfortunately lost. 
He was probably born in Melitene, which was an impor- 
tant meeting point for Syriac and Greek cultures in the 
12th cent. His baptismal name was Ya'qub. His earliest 
work was a refutation of a book written by Yuhanon of 
Mardin, who had claimed that the fall of Edessa to the 
Seljuks in 1144 took place against God’s will. At Yuhanon’s 
request, the Patr. put Ya'qub (still a deacon) under an in- 
terdict, but later, once he had read Ya'qub's work, lifted 
this and appointed him bp. of Marash (Germanikia), 
with the episcopal name Dionysios (1148). After the cap- 
tute of Marash by the Armenians in 1156 he returned to 
Melitene. In 1164/5, he was offered the see of Amid but 
declined it, though was later persuaded to accept, after 
Michael had become patt. (Oct. 1166). At Amid Diony- 
sios restored the church of the Yoldat Aloho. 

Dionysios died in November 1171, and was buried 
on the south side of the church of the Yoldat Aloho in 
Amid, alongside two patriarchs (Michael, Chronicle, HI, 
344-5). He must have been at least 50 years old, and 
perhaps considerably more. He was succeeded as bp. by 
his synkellos Abraham who, however, died shortly after- 
wards (Michael, Chronicle, III, 354). 

Two slightly conflicting lists of his works survive, 
one in Michael’s Chronicle (III, 344—5), the other sepa- 
rately (printed in Assemani, BbOr, vol. 2, 210-11). Many 
of the works named in these lists do not survive, while 
those that do survive have so far only partly been pub- 
lished. 

Main extant works: 

1. Commentaries on the Old Testament. Diony- 
sios was the first Syr. Orth. writer to provide a com- 
mentary on the entire Bible. He draws on a great va- 
riety of earlier commentators, both Greek (in Syriac 
translation) and Syriac, including commentators from 
the Ch. of E. Much of the commentary on the OT was 
arranged in two parts, ‘material’ (su‘rono if) and ‘spiri- 
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tual’ (rzbono ii. Of the OT commentaries only those 
on Psalms 73-82 (ed. S. D. Ryan, Dionysius bar Sahibi’s 
Factual and Spiritual Commentary on Psalms 73-82 |Ca- 
hiers de la Revue Biblique 57; 2004]) and the ‘spiritual’ 
commentary on Qohelet (based on the Syro-Hexapla, 
rather than the Peshitta) have so far been published 
(W. Strothmann, GOFS 31, 1988). The commentaries on 
other OT books remain unpublished, though some have 
been studied in dissertations. The oldest ms. was cop- 
ied in 1189, only 18 years after his death (for mss., see 
A. Vööbus, in ZAW 84 [1972], 246-9). 

2. Commentaries on the New Testament. The Com- 
mentaries on Matt., Mark, Luke, Acts, Catholic Epistles, 
and Apocalypse have been published by I. Sedlacek, 
J.-B. Chabot, and A. Vaschalde, with LT: Gospels, L.1 
(CSCO 15-16; 1906); L2 (CSCO 77, 85; 1915, 1922); 
IL.1 (CSCO 95, 98; 1931, 1933); II.2 (CSCO 113-4; 1939, 
1940); Acts, Catholic Epistles, and Apocalypse (CSCO 53, 
60; 1909, 1910). The Comm. on John was latet published 
(without tr.) by R. Lejoly (1975). That on the Pauline 
Epistles remains unpublished (for mss, see A. Vóóbus 
in Abr Nabrain 9 [1969/70], 39-42). The commentary on 
the Apocalypse preserves some quotations from the oth- 
erwise lost treatise of Hippolytus against Gaius. 

3. Commentary on the Liturgy, ed. with LT by 
H. Labourt (CSCO 13-14; 1903). 'There is an ET by 
B. Varghese, Dionysius Bar Salibi. Commentary on the Eucha- 
rist (Kottayam, 1998). Besides the commentary on the 
Euchatistic liturgy just mentioned, Dionysios also com- 
mented on the baptismal service and the Myron (ed. 
with ET by B. Varghese, Dionysius Bar Salibi. Commentary 
on Myron and Baptism [Moran Etho 29; 2006]). 

4. Commentary on Evagtius’s Centuries. The Syriac 
text (from a Berlin ms.) has been edited by Mor Julius 
Cicek (Glane/Losser; 1991). 

5. Commentary on Aristotle's logical wotks (Orga- 
non). This commentary covers Porphyry's Eisagoge (‘In- 
troduction’) and the first three books of the corpus of 
Aristotle’s logical works, namely, Categories, Interpre- 
tation, and Analytics I-II. The work was completed in 
1148, shortly after Dionysios had become bp. of Mar'ash. 
Dionysios states that his purpose was to provide an ab- 
breviation of previous commentators. At the end of the 
wotk he complains about the barbarity and ignorance 
shown by the Syriac translator of Analytics II. The work 
sutvives, not quite complete, in ms. Cambridge Gg, 2.14 
(unpublished). 

6. Polemical Works. Of his polemical works only 
the treatises against the Armenians (ed. A. Mingana, in 
Woodbrooke Studies 4 [1931], with ET), the Melkites (ed. 
Mingana, in Woodbrooke Studies 1 [1927], with ET), the 
Jews (ed. de Zwaan, 1906; text only), and the Muslims 
(J. P. Amar, CSCO 614—5; 2005) have been published. 
There are important studies of the last by A. Mingana 
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(BJRL 9 [1925], 188-240, on Qur'an quotations) and 
S. H. Griffith (SymSyr IV, 353-65). An analysis of the 
treatise against the Nestorians was given by E. Nau in 
ROC II.4 (1909), 298—320. 

7. Anaphoras. Three anaphoras attributed to Dio- 
nysios ate known, but only the first (which is also some- 
times attributed to Dionysius the Areopagite) has been 
published (e.g. Pampakuda editions of 1976, 1986; ed. 
Çiçek, 1985; LT in E. Renaudot, Liturgiarum Orientalium 
Collectio [1847], vol. 2, 448—52). 

8. Canons. The penitential canons associated with 
Dionysios’s name survive in many different forms, 
whose interrelationships are studied by A. Vóóbus in 
Kanonessammlungen, vol. IB (CSCO 317; 1970), 405-39; 
for other canons attributed to Dionysios see Kanonessam- 
mlungen, vol. LA, 240—53. 

Lost wotks: 

1. Commentaries on the doctrinal works of Gregory 
of Nazianzus, Gregory of Nyssa, Basil, Dionysius the Ar- 
eopagite, Severus, Peter of Kallinikos. 

2. On Providence: written in response to Yuhanon 
of Matdin's work, after the fall of Edessa in 1144. 

3. Chronicle: The preface for this is preserved by 
Michael (Chronicle, HI, 257). Though he had intended 
to wtite a world chronicle, he only had time to deal with 
contemporary history. 

4. Two 12 syllable memre on the two captures of 
Edessa, mentioned by Michael (Chronicle, III, 267). 

5. Three discourses on the destruction of Marash 
by the Armenians (Chronicle, II, 314). 

6. Two memre on an episode where a Maphrian was 
imprisoned for his judgement over the betrothal of a 
Christian daughter of a Christian who had converted to 
Islam (the episode is related by Bar '"Ebroyo, Eccl. Hist., 
IL, 347-51). 

7. A Book of Theology. 

8. Letters. 

9. Collection of chants. 
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R. Ebied, “Dionysius bar Salibi's polemical treatises’, Harp 20 
(2006), 73—86. 
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Dionysios of Tel Mahre (d. 845) [Syr. Orth.] 


Patr. 818—45, historian. Dionysios came from the vil- 
lage of Tel Mahre. He was a monk in the monastery of 
John bar Aphtonia at Qenneshre, but after its destruction 
by fire in ca. 810, he moved to another monastery and 
eventually to the Monastery of Mar Ya'qub at Kayshum. 
On 1 Aug. 818 at the synod in Kallinikos, on the sug- 
gestion of bp. Theodoros of the same monastety, Dio- 
nysios was elected patr. Then, in three successive days 


Dionysios of Tel Mahre 


he was ordained deacon, priest, and patriarch (Michael, 
503/1IL, 43). 

At the very beginning of his pontificate he had to 
face opposition from Abraham, whom Dionysios calls 
Abiram (cp. Num. 16), a monk of Qartmin, and his fol- 
lowers of the Monastery of Gubba Barraya. The group 
was schismatic (Abraham ordained his own bishops), 
but also held dissenting views in the matter of the li- 
turgical formula Panem caelestem frangimus (We break the 
heavenly bread’), which they wished to be accepted by 
the whole Syr. Orth. Church. The conflict in this matter 
had been troubling the Church already during the pon- 
tificate of Dionysios's predecessor, Patr. Quryaqos. As it 
proved impossible to solve it, the synod of Kallinikos, 
at which Dionysios was elected, accepted that the us- 
age of the formula was at the discretion of every bp. 
However not even this tolerant solution was accepted by 
Abraham's group. Dionysios however succeeded in ap- 
peasing at least the people and monks of the diocese of 
Cyrrhus, who previously had supported Abraham. The 
latter repeatedly presented himself to the Muslim au- 
thotities as the legitimate patr., but without receiving of- 
ficial recognition (Michael 507, 508—12 / III, 49, 55—9), 
due to Dionysios's intervention. In 820 Dionysios went 
to Baghdad where he received the confirmation of his 
election from Caliph al-Ma'mün. In 829, after long talks 
with the caliph, Dionysios obtained from him a decree 
to the effect that non-legitimate bishops would not be 
officially approved by the Muslims. In this way Abra- 
ham no longer presented a threat to Dionysios's author- 
ity or the unity of the Church. He died in 837, but the 
schism nevertheless continued, as Abraham's support- 
ets elected his brother Shem'un counter-patriarch. Some 
bishops, however, turned their allegiance to Dionysios, 
so that this later phase of the schism was less trouble- 
some, as Dionysios himself reports (Chronicle of 1234, 
234/206). 

Another problem Dionysios had to face was the 
opposition of the eastern (maphrianate) bishops, among 
whom the main figure was Basil bp. of Tagrit. As he 
antagonised also the Muslims of his diocese, he was ar- 
rested by the Muslim authorities, which however also led 
to anti-Christian acts of violence, including destruction 
of churches, e.g. in Edessa and Harran. Dionysios, to- 
gether with his brother, Theodosios bp. of Edessa, went 
to Egypt to meet Emir ‘Abdallah, from whom he re- 
ceived an edict commanding any further destruction of 
churches to stop and to rebuild the ones that had been 
destroyed (Michael, 516 / III, 63-4). 

Dionysios’s relations with the Muslim authori- 
ties wete so good that on the caliph's request he even 
intervened far beyond his own jurisdiction, namely in 
the matters of a group of Coptic Christians, known as 
Bashmurites, who had revolted against their Muslim op- 


Dionysius the Areopagite, Pseudo- 


pressors. It seems that thanks to his intervention the ca- 
liph did not punish them with death but deportation. 

During his pontificate Dionysios ordained 
99 bishops (Michael, 754-55 / III, 453-55). He died on 
22 Aug. 845 and was buried in his former monastety of 
Qenneshre. 

Dionysios was the author of an historical work in 
two parts, dealing with ecclesiastical (written earlier) and 
with secular matters, altogether in 16 books. Dedicated 
to Iwannis of Dara, it covered the period of over two 
and a half centuries, from the accession of the Byzan- 
tine emperor Maurice (582) until the death of Emperor 
Theophilos and of Caliph Abū Ishaq al-Mu'tasim (842) 
(Michael, Chronicle, 544 / III, 111). It has not been pre- 
served, except for fragments (ed. Brooks, CSCO 84, 88) 
and is known mostly from later Sytiac chronicles, whose 
authors used it as their source, namely the anonymous 
Chronicle of 1234 and the Chronicle of Michael Rabo. 

Dionysios’s sources are not directly known, but 
the analyses by J.-B. Chabot (Introduction to Chronique 
de Michel, XX XII-X XXIV) and A. Palmer and R. Hoy- 
land (The Seventh Century, 95-104) have identified some 
of them: Daniel son of Mushe (8th cent.), Yohannan 
son of Shmu'el, Theophilos the ‘Chalcedonian’, son of 
Toma of Edessa, the Common Source of the Byzantine 
chronicler Theophanes (d.818), the Melkite Agapius of 
Mabbug, who wrote in Arabic (10th cent), part of the 
material preserved in the Chronicle to the year 724, and 
some other Syriac, but also Greck and Arabic sources. 

Due to an erroneous attribution by J. S. Assemani, 
Dionysios was until the end of the 19th century con- 
sidered to be the author of the anonymous Chronicle of 
Zuqnin, which consequently became known as that of 
Pseudo-Dionysios of Tel Mahre. 

Dionysios also promulgated some disciplinary 
canons, preserved in the Synodicon of the Syr. Orth. 
Church (ed. Vóóbus). Another text of his is his profes- 
sion of faith in Arabic, most probably one that he sent 
to the Coptic patr. of Alexandria (as was customary for 
newly elected patriarchs of both churches), in which, 
however, he says nothing about the current issues (the 
Panem caelestem controversy). 
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Abbeloos and Lamy, Gregorii Barhebraei chronicon ecclesiasticum, 
vol. 1, cols. 343—386. (Syr and LT) 

A. Abouna, Anonymi auctoris Chronicon ad A.C. 1234 pertinens 
(CSCO 354; 1974), 198-206. 

R. Abramowski, Dionysius von Tellmahre, jakobitischer Patriarch 
von 818—845. Zur Geschichte der Kirche unter dem Islam 
(Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes 25:2; 
1940), 130-42. (The profession of faith; Arabic with 
GT) 

E. W. Brooks, Historia ecclesiastica Zachariae Rhetori vulgo adscripta, 
vol. 2. Accedit fragmentum: Historiae Ecclesiasticae Dionysii 
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Telmahrensis (CSCO 84, 88; 1921—24, 219—24 (Syr.); 149— 
54 (LT). 

Chabot, Chronique de Michel le Syrien, 378-544 (Syr); vol. 2, 
357— vol. 3, 111 (FT). 

idem, Anonymi auctoris Chronicon ad annum Chirsti 1234 pertinens 
(CSCO 82; 1916), 263—74. 

A. Palmer et al., The seventh century in the West-Syrian chronicles 
(TTH 15; 1993), 85-221. (excerpts in ET) 

A. Vööbus, The Synodicon in the West Syrian tradition (CSCO 367— 
368, 375-6; 1975-76), 25-34 (Syr); 27-36 (ET). 
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Abramowski (see above). 

H.G. B. Teule, ‘Dionysius of Tell-Mabre', in Christian-Muslim 
relations, ed. Thomas and Roggema, 622-6. 

A. Vööbus, ‘Neues Licht über die kirchlichen Reformbe- 
strebungen des Patriarchen Dionysios von Tell Mahre’, 
OC 49 (1964), 286—300. 
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Dionysius the Areopagite, Pseudo- (fl. ca. 500) 


Greek author of an influential corpus of mystical 
writings. The author, whose identity remains unclear, 
must have been writing after the Neoplatonist Proclus 
(d.485), upon whose works he draws, and before 532, 
when the writings are first mentioned; it is likely that he 
was wtiting in Syria or Palestine. The corpus consists of 
books entitled: On the Celestial Hierarchy (CH); On the 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy (EH); the Divine Names (DN); 
the Mystical Theology (MT); and 10 Letters. These were 
translated into Syriac by Sergios of Resh'ayna (d. 536), 
and again, in a revised form by Phocas of Edessa in the 
late 7th cent. The former survives in a single ms. (Sinai 
Syr. 52), the latter in several mss. The earlier version is 
a particularly important witness to the earliest form of 
the Greek text (critical edition by B. Suchla, G. Heil and 
A. M. Ritter, in PTS 33, 36; 1990, 1991); Sergios’s transla- 
tion provides the unusual order of DN, CH, MT, EH, 
Letters. Neither Syriac version has yet been published in 
full; thus the only editions available so far ate: MT, ch. 1: 
J.-M. Hornus, in ParOr 1 (1970), 69—94 (both versions); 
and EH, ch.4 (on Myron): W. Strothmann, GOFS 15: 
1-2 (1977) (both versions). 

Already in the 6th cent. the Corpus was provided 
with Greek Scholia by John Scholasticus, and later by 
others too; those by John were also translated into Syri- 
ac, and further scholia were added by a number of Syriac 
authors. The scholia are only found in mss. of Phocas’s 
version. 

There are also several later Syriac works associated 
with Dionysius the Areopagite: 1. The Book of the Holy 
Hierotheos (ed. with ET, F. S. Marsh; 1927), probably 
by Stephanos bar Sudayli; this work claims to be by the 
teacher of Dionysius; on it see K. Pinggéra, A/-/Erlosung 
und All-Einheit (2002); 2. A supposed autobiography (ed. 
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M. Kugener, in OC 7 [1907], 292—348); 3. an astronomi- 
cal and meteorological treatise (ed. Kugener, in Actes 
XIV Congres International des Orientalistes, vol. 2 (1905), 
137-94; also by G. Furlani, in JRAS 1917, 245-72); and 
4. an Anaphora (ed. M. Vidalis, forthcoming). 
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Dionysius Thrax ‘the Thracian’ (ca. 170 — ca. 90 BC) 
Greek grammarian and philologist; pupil of Aris- 
tatchus of Samothrace; and alleged author of the Téchné 
arammatiké (Art of Grammar), which became the stan- 
dard grammar handbook in Constantinople after the 5th 
cent. The attribution of the treatise to Dionysius has 
been long debated, but there is now some agreement 
that the book is the result of the compilation of chrono- 
logically heterogeneous materials. The work, of which 
an Armenian translation also exists, was adapted into 
Syriac in the 6th cent. This translation is attributed by 
"Abdisho' bar Brikha and by E.-Syr. mss. to the magryana 
(‘teacher of reading’) Yawsep Huzaya (d. before 580), dis- 
ciple of Narsai at the School of Nisibis, and author of 
linguistic and philological studies that have not survived. 
'The name of the translator is missing in the W.-Syr. ms. 
tradition. The Syriac version of the Téchné grammatiké 
presents a contrastive analysis of Syriac and Greek, and 
its reflection on Syriac morphosyntax shows a certain 
degree of originality. In this adaptation the first ten 
chapters of the text are missing. While the omission of 
chapters 2—9, which treat orthographic, phonologic, and 
prosodic issues, can be explained with the difficulties of 
applying Greek grammatical categories to the Syriac lan- 
guage, the absence of the first, programmatic chapter 
has been tentatively related to a possible reluctance on 
the part of the translator to praise the study of literary 
pagan texts (Contini). 


Dolabani, Philoxenos Yuhanon 


Primary Sources 

A. Merx, Historia artis grammaticae apud Syros (Abhandlungen 
für die Kunde des Morgenlandes 9; 1889), 50—72 (Syr., 
based on 5 mss); 9-28 (LT). 
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Diosqoros of Gozarto (13th/14th cent.) [Syr. Orth.] 


Bp. and author. Born in Bartelle, his baptismal name was 
Gabriel. He was consecrated bp. of Gozarto d-Qardu 
(Cizre) in 1285/6. He was the author of a verse bio- 
graphy of Bar 'Ebroyo and of his brother Barsawmo Safi 
and of an Anaphora preserved in several mss. (not yet 
published). 


Barsoum, Scattered pearls, 485—86. 

Y. Çiçek (ed), Diosqoros d-Goxarto. Mimro ‘al qadišo Grigoriyos 
maphryono d-bu Bar ‘Ebroyo (Glane/Losser, 1985). 

E. Renaudot, Liturgiarum Orientalium Collectio, vol. 2 (1847), 
489—504. (LT of the Anaphora) 

H. Takahashi, ‘A mimro on Maphrian Gregory Barsawmo Safi 
Bar ‘Ebroyo by Dioscorus Gabriel of Bartelli, Bishop of 
Gozarto d-Qardu’, in The Syriac Renaissance, ed. H. Teule 
et al. (ECS 9; 2010), 151-94. 
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Diyarbakir see Amid 


Dolabani, Philoxenos Yuhanon 
Yühanna Dülabani (1885—1969) [Syr. Orth.] 


Modern writer, educator and Syr. Orth. bp. of Mardin 
(1947—69). He was born and raised in Mardin and em- 
barked on a shoe-making career. As he was the only son 
to his parents, they objected to his idea of becoming 
a monk. Dolabani left his career and toured various 
local monasteries. At the request of his parents, Patr. 
‘Abdullah Sattüf tried to convince young Yuhanon to 
forget about monastic life, but to no avail. In 1907, he 
joined Dayro d-Notpo, became a monk in 1908, and was 
ordained priest in 1918. He taught at the local school of 
Dayr al-Za‘faran, other monasteries, and the Syr. Orth. 
Orphanage of Adana (see Taw Mim Semkath). Dolabani 


Diyarbakir 
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Fig. 43. Tomb of bp. Dolabani in Dayr al-Za‘faran, near Mardin. Photo: Amir Harrak. 


accompanied Patr. Eliya III on two pastoral tours in the 
Middle East: the first in 1919 prompted by the after- 
math of World War I and the Sayfo massacres, and the 
second in 1925 to Aleppo and Jerusalem where he spent 
two years teaching at Monastery of St. Mark. When the 
newly consecrated Patr. Afram Barsoum moved the pa- 
triarchal seat from Mardin to Hims in 1933 due to cur- 
rent socio-political difficulties, the community leader- 
ship in Mardin desired to elect Dolabani as anti-Patr. in 
defiance. Dolabani rejected the move and denounced 
rumours of any such election publicly in 1934. In 1947, 
Mardin became a diocese and Dolabani was consecrat- 
ed its bp. He spent his last days at Dayr al-Za‘faran 
where he was buried. 

He edited the following works: an abridged ver- 
sion of the Beth Gazo (Mardin, 1913); a prayer book for 
priests (Mardin, 1952); a list of lectionary readings (Mar- 
din, 1954); selected poems of Bar ‘Ebroyo (Jerusalem, 
1929); poems of Yuhanon Bar Ma dani (Jerusalem, 1929); 
poems of Nuh the Lebanese (1956); and Bar “Ebroyo’s 
‘Book of the Dove’ (Mardin, 1916). He authored over 
40 books in Syriac, Arabic, and Turkish, the most im- 
portant of which are the following: A pedagogical Syriac 
Grammar (vol. 1, Mardin, 1915; vol. 2 Glane/Losset, 
1997); A history of the patriarchs (Glane/Losser, 1990); 


and Catalogues of the Syriac mss. of Dayro d-Mor Mat- 
qos, Dayr al-Za‘faran, and other churches and monas- 
teries (Aleppo, 1994). Finally, he translated many works 
from Arabic into Syriac, especially Barsoum's al-Lu it al- 
manthur, and Boulos Behnam’s drama Theodora. Dolabani 
drew up a list of his writings of 82 items, most of which 
remain unpublished. His autobiography was published 
posthumously (Tas‘ito d-hayaw d-Dolabani, 2007). 
See Fig. 43. 


S. Brock and I. Gulcan, ‘A Syrian Orthodox Bishop and 
Scholar: Mar Philoxenos Iohanna Dolaponu (1885— 
1969)’, OKS 26 (1977), 47-52. 

Y. Ibrahim, Dolabani the ascetic Metropolitan of Mardin, Aleppo 
(1999). (in Arabic) 

G. A. Kiraz 


Dorektha 


Sureth poetic genre. Probably deriving from the Semitic 
root *drk ‘to tread, step on’, the term seems to be relat- 
ed to the Mesopotamian Aramaic word « dr&/7 ‘song, 
hymn’. The spelling dureg (from Classical Syriac *drg ‘to 
step forward’) is common in Urmi Neo-Aramaic. Kurd- 
ish etymologies have also been proposed: du- ‘two’ + 
rék ‘in good order’ > ‘couplet’; Arabic *dwr ‘be circu- 
lar’ + Kurdish -eÅ (see the Dehok Jewish Neo-Aramaic 
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equivalent, meaning ‘round bread’) > ‘cyclic poem’. In 
the mss., dore&tba (pl. dorekyatha) is used as an equivalent 
of Classical Syriac memra, soghitha, or 'onitha. Although 
the first authors (Israel of Alqosh and Yawsep of Telkepe) 
were not Catholic, ms. collections of dorekyatha have 
been preserved by the Chald. communities of Northern 
Iraq and from the 19th cent. onwards the genre has been 
cultivated predominantly by Chald. poets. The 19th-cent. 
dorektha On the Virgin Mary (1st line B-semma d-baba u- 
brona ‘In the name of the Father and of the Son’), at- 
tributed to the Sureth poet David Kora or to the French 
Dominicain J. Rhétoré, has become a kind of national 
hymn for the Chaldeans of the plain of Mosul The 
dore&yatha ate usually structured in stanzas of 3, 4, or 6 
lines, and their form suits the requirements of an oral 
transmission perfectly. Melodies are sometimes men- 
tioned at the beginning of the text. Rhythmical repeti- 
tion creates rather lengthy texts which are, however, easy 
to memorize and listener-friendly. Contents range from 
paraenetic exegesis to hagiography. From the 18th cent. 
onwards, Sureth poets followed the path of late E.-Syr. 
masters such as Gewargis Warda in writing on disasters 
which befell Syrian communities: pestilences, famines, 
wars. For this reason the term dorekthd has sometimes 
been translated as ‘complaint’. 
See Fig. 44. 


A. Mengozzi, “The Neo-Aramaic manuscripts of the British 
Library: Notes on the study of the Durekyatha as a Neo- 
Syriac genre’, LM 112 (1999), 459—94. 

idem, A Story in a Truthful Language (CSCO 590; 2002), 67-9. 
(incl. further references) 
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Draguet, René (1896-1980) 


Belgian Syriac scholar, editor of CSCO Scriptores Syri 
and Subsidia. Educated at the Catholic University of 
Louvain, he was appointed to the Chair of Theology 
in 1927, but his critical approach to the subject resulted 
in his being deprived of this in 1942, whereupon he 
transferred to the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters, 
where he taught Oriental languages until his retirement 
in 1966. He was eventually reintegrated into the Faculty 
of Theology in 1948, due to the intervention of Car- 
dinal G. Mercati and Pope Pius XII, and later (1965) 
Cardinal Suenens saw to his full rehabilition. He be- 
came editor of CSCO in 1948, and under his direction 
over 300 volumes were published. His own early work, 
Julien d'Halicarnasse et sa controverse avec Sévère d’Antioche 
(1924), was the first to point out the real issues behind 
this controversy. His publications of Syriac texts in the 
CSCO for the most part concern the Egyptian mo- 
nastic tradition: they cover the Asceticon of Isaiah of 
Scetis (CSCO 289-90, 293-4; 1968), the Commentary 
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Fig. 44. Beginning of a Dorektha by Yawsep of Telkepe, 
from a manusctipt in the Library of the Dominican 
Fathers in Mosul (Catalogue B. Sony [2006], 81). 
'The pencil note in the margin is by Jacques Rhétoré. 
Courtesy of Rev. Father Najeeb Michaecl 
and Bruno Poizat. 


on Abba Isaiah's Asceticon by Dadisho' (CSCO 326—7; 
1972), another, anonymous, Commentary on it (CSCO 
336—7; 1973), Palladius's ‘Lausiac History’ in its differ- 
ent recensions (CSCO 389—90, 397—8; 1978), and Atha- 
nasius's ‘Life of Antony’ (CSCO 417-8; 1980). Several 
of these volumes include long introductions, in some 
cases (‘Lausiac History’, ‘Life of Antony’), arguing that 
the earliest Syriac recensions were translated from lost 
forms of the Greek text; if correct, this would have 
important implications for the traditional authorship 
of these works. As far as the ‘Life of Antony’ is con- 
cerned, subsequent scholarship has mostly come down 
against his views. He had also planned to edit the Syriac 
Apophthegmata collections (Sayings of the Desert 
Fathers’), but this was unfortunately never completed. 
Together with R. Hespel, he provided the French trans- 
lation of Theodoros bar Koni’s ‘Book of Scholia? (CSCO 
431-2; 1981), whose text alone had been published long 
ago (CSCO 55, 69; 1910, 1912) by A. Scher, who was 
martyred in 1914. 
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Drijvers, Hendrik (Han) Jan Willem 
(1934— 2002) 


Scholar of Aramaic, Syriac, and religions of Late Antiqu- 
ity. He was Professor of Semitic Languages and Cultures 
and the Archeology of the Near East at the University 
of Groningen (The Netherlands). After his edition of 
the ‘Book of the Laws of Countries’ and his dissertation 
on Bardaisan of Edessa (1966), his broad and varied in- 
terests in Syriac studies were particularly focused on the 
language, literature, culture, and religion of early Syriac 
Christianity and its center, the city of Edessa. His many 
publications in this field concern among other things the 
pagan religions in Edessa and Syria, Judaism, Gnosticism, 
Christian heresies, Manichaeism, Marcionism, and early 
Syriac literature such as the Odes of Solomon, the works 
of Ephrem, and the Teaching of Addai. A special field 
of attention is represented by his studies of Aramaic 
inscriptions, in particular the Old Syriac inscriptions of 
Edessa and Osrhoene. Collections of his scholarly ar- 
ticles were published in 1984 and 1994. Two Festschrifts 
were offered to him in 1999, 


Select publications by Drijvers 


The Book of the Laws of Countries. Dialogue on Fate of Bardaisan 
of Edessa (1965; repr. 2006 with new introduction by 
J. W. Drijvers). 

Bardaisan of Edessa (Studia Semitica Neerlandica 6; 1966). 

Cults and beliefs at Edessa (1980). 

East of Antioch: Studies in early Syriac Christianity (Variorum 
Reprints; 1984). 

History and religion in Late Antique Syria (Variorum Reprints; 
1994). 

(with J.W. Drijvers), The finding of the True Cross. The Judas 
Kyriakos legend in Syriac (CSCO 565; 1997). 

(with J.F. Healey), The Old Syriac inscriptions of Edessa and 
Osrhoene. Texts, translations and commentary (Handbuch der 
Orientalistik 1.42; 1999). 
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Dura-Europos 


Ancient city situated on the west bank of the Middle 
Euphrates, today known as Tell Salihiyya, some 90 km. 
south-east of Dayr al-Zor, Syria. King Seleucus Nica- 
tor founded the city at a place known as Dura around 
300 BC and gave it the name of his birthplace in Mace- 
donia, Eutopos. In antiquity, either the name Dura ot 
Europos was used; the combined name Dura-Europos 
is a modern invention. 

After having been ruled by the Macedonians and 
Greeks, the city was conquered by the Parthians around 
113 BC and remained a military outpost of the Parthian 
Empire until AD 165. In that year the city came under 
Roman rule and was to play an important role in the 
defense of the Roman Empire. Around 250, the Sasa- 
nians took hold of the city. Following its destruction, 
in 256, the city was abandoned and fell into oblivion. 
Rediscovered in 1920, Dura was excavated mainly by a 
French-American team between 1928 and 1937. Work 
was interrupted by the Second World War and was only 
resumed in 1986, now by a Syrian-French mission. 

Both its military tole and its function as a commet- 
cial center in the trade between East and West explain 
the presence of many sojourners of various origins, hav- 
ing different religions and speaking different languages. 
Greek, in all likelihood, was the main language for of- 
ficial purposes throughout the history of the city and 
most inscriptions are in Greek. In addition, various Ara- 
maic language forms must have been spoken and writ- 
ten, although it has not been possible to pinpoint the lo- 
cal dialect of Dura. In the inscriptions of the synagogue, 
Jewish Aramaic is found, and the Palmyrene community 
of Dura used the Palmyrene Aramaic language and 
script. A few inscriptions are in Syriac, comparable to 
the non-Christian inscriptions of Edessa (most recent- 
ly Bertolino, 54-8). In recent years Dura has received 
much scholarly attention for the ways in which different 
religious communities co-existed and interacted (Dirven; 
Elsner; Kaizer), while the exceptionally rich iconography 
of the Jewish synagogue has been studied in connection 
with early Christian art (Weitzman and Kessler). 

Among the many important archeological discov- 
erties there is a Christian assembly house with a baptis- 
tery annexed to it. The baptistery is decorated with wall 
paintings, representing scenes from the OT (e.g. Adam 
and Eve, David and Goliath) as well as from the NT 
(e.g. the Good Shepherd, Christ walking on the water, 
Resurrection scenes). Inscriptions are in Greek; a graf- 
fito from the courtyard, however, may be interpreted as 
a Syriac alphabet (Bertolino, 57). A unique Greek parch- 
ment fragment containing some verses of the Diatessa- 
ron provides a further reference to Christianity in this 
garrison town around the middle of the 3rd cent. 
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Fig. 45. Aerial view of the side of Dura-Europos with the Euphrates river in the background (taken in 1932). 
Courtesy of the Yale University Art Gallery. 


More significant for Syriac studies is the discov- 
ery, early in 1933, of a Sytiac parchment (catalogued as 
P. Dura 28) describing the purchase made by a resident 
of Harran of a twenty-eight year old female slave from 
an Edessene lady. The transaction is dated in ‘the month 
of Iyyat, the year 554 by the former reckoning’ and in 
‘the year 31 of the Freedom of ... Edessa ..", which is 
AD 243 (the Freedom of Edessa refers to the city gain- 
ing the status of a Roman co/onia in 213). This document 
bears witness to the use of Syriac as the language of 
official transactions in Edessa and its environs, in the 
middle of the 3rd cent. Situated outside the realm of 
Edessene Christianity, the language of this document 
is the continuation of the language used in inscriptions 
of Edessa and Osrhoene. Two more Syriac legal docu- 
ments from the Middle Euphrates area, also dating from 
the early 240s, which came to light in the 1980s, provide 
further evidence to the use of Syriac for secular pur- 
poses (see Old Syriac documents). 

Sec Fig. 45 and 94. 
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Duval, Paul-Rubens (1839-1911) 


Professor at the Collége de France of Paris, Syriac schol- 
at. Paul-Rubens Duval was born on 25 Oct. 1839, as the 


al-Duwayhi, Istifan 


son of the mayor of the town of Morsang sur Seine 
(Seine et Marne). His father, who loved the art of the 
Renaissance, wanted his son to become an artist and ap- 
propriately named him ‘Paul-Rubens’. The young man, 
however, preferred the study of law and received a law 
degree in 1860. While working at a lawyet's office in Pat- 
is, he met with Edmond Drouin, with whom he began 
to study eastern languages as a pastime at the Ecole Pra- 
tique des Hautes Etudes and in the Collége de France. In 
1867, Duval quit his law position and went to Gottingen, 
Germany, where he studied for two years under the great 
biblical scholar and Semitist Heinrich Ewald, and where 
he also made the acquaintance of another well-known 
biblical scholar, Julius Wellhausen. Duval then traveled 
to the Middle East. He took part in the festivities sut- 
rounding the opening of the Suez Canal by the French 
Empress Eugénie and subsequently visited Palestine and 
the Syrian coast. Upon his return to France, he decided 
to devote himself entirely to the study of Semitic lan- 
guages and particularly Aramaic, with a special interest 
in lexicography and dialectology. His first publication 
dealt with the Aramaic dialect of Ma‘lula (1879). In 1881 
his Traité de grammaire syriaque followed. This important 
grammar of Syriac, published one year after the first 
edition of Theodor Nóldeke's Kurzgefasste syrische Gram- 
matik (1880), came as a surprise, since Duval was not yet 
known as an authority in the field of Syriac studies. Be- 
tween 1886 and 1893 he was an auxiliaire of the French 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, in charge of the 
preparation of the Pars aramaica of the Corpus Inscriptio- 
num Semiticarum, an ambitious project aiming at the pub- 
lication of all Semitic inscriptions. In 1895 the Collége 
de France recreated for him the chair that once had been 
occupied by the famous orientalist scholar Barthélemy 
d'Hetbelot (1625—95) but was discontinued in 1770. In 
his capacity as professor of Aramaic language and litera- 
tute at the prestigious Collége de France, Duval taught 
Syriac topics, which was his primary interest, as well as 
Targumic Aramaic. For reasons of poor health, he tried 
to obtain a substitute from 1904 onwards, but since he 
was unsuccessful in this, he continued teaching until 
1907, when the condition of his health forced him to 
resign. He retired to the family house in Morsang sut 
Seine, where he died on 10 May 1911. While his publica- 
tions covet various subfields of Aramaic studies, includ- 
ing Neo-Aramaic dialects, Palmyrene, Nabataean, and 
'Targumic lexicography, his major works are in the field 
of Syriac studies. 


Select publications by Duval 

Traité de grammaire syriaque (1881). 

Les dialectes néo-araméens de Salamas. Textes sur l'état actuel de la Perse 
et contes populaires publiés avec une traduction francaise (1883). 

Lexicon Syriacum auctore Hassano bar Bahlule (3 vols.; 1888-1901; 
repr. 1970). 
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Histoire politique, littéraire et religieuse d’Edesse jusqu'à la premiere 
croisade (1892). 

Lialchimie syriaque, comprenant. une introduction et plusieurs traités 
dalchimie syriaques et arabes d'après les manuscrits du British 
Museum et de Cambridge. Texte et traduction (1893). (= vol. 2 
of La chimie au Moyen-Age, ed. M. Berthelot) 

La littérature syriaque (Bibliothèque de l'enseignementde l'histoire 
ecclésiastique. Anciennes littératures chrétiennes, 2; 1899; 
3rd ed. 1907). 

Iso'yabb III Patriarcha. Liber epistularum (CSCO 11-12, 1904-5). 
[Syr. and LT] 

Les Homélies cathédrales de Sévère d’Antioche. Traduction syriaque 
inédite de Jacques d'Édesse. Homélies LII à LII (PO 44; 
1907). (Syr. and FT) 
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al-Duwayhi, Istifan (1630-1704) [Maron.] 
Maronite Patr. (1670-1704) and scholar. He was born 
on 2 Aug. 1630 in Ahden, and as a boy he was sent (in 
1641) to Rome to study at the Maronite College. While 
in Rome he took the opportunity to collect historical ma- 
terials on Maronite history. He returned home in 1655, 
and was ordained priest in 1656. In 1668 he was made 
bp. of Nicosia (Cyprus), and two years later was elected 
Patr. He died on 3 May 1704. Much of his prolific out- 
put, mostly in the fields of liturgical theology and his- 
tory, was only published posthumously, or in some cases 
still remains in manuscript. His largest work, Manarat 
al-aqdas, on the history and theology of the Eucharist, 
was published in Beirut in two vols., 1895-6. He also 
wtote on the orthodoxy of the Maronites, the history of 
the Maronite Church, a chronicle, and a history of the 
Maronite College in Rome (ed. Mashrig 21 [1923], 209— 
216). His revision of the baptismal tite was published in 
J. A. Assemani's Codex Liturgicus, vol. ITI, 187—90, and 
his Latin translation of various Maronite liturgical rites 
was printed in Ephemerides Liturgicae 18 (1904), 662—713, 
and 19 (1905), 77-8, 224-33, 273-8, 344-51, 423-30. 
His useful classification of the Syriac gak has recently 
been introduced and published by L. Hage, The Syriac 
Model Strophes and their Poetic Meters (1987; French edition, 
1986). 
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Echellensis, Abraham see al-Haqilani, 
Ibrahim 


Ecumenical dialogue 


The 5th cent. witnessed much controversy over how 
best to describe the relationship between the divinity 
and humanity in the incarnate Christ while maintaining, 
on the one hand the transcendence of the Godhead, and 
on the other, the full reality of the incarnation. 


The Origins of Division 


In the second quarter of the 5th cent. two different ap- 
proaches to christology emerged, usually referred to as 
‘Antiochene’ and ‘Alexandrian’, after the locations of 
the leading theologians of each. Different concerns 
and starting points led to differences of emphasis on 
either side, giving rise to two different conceptions of 
how salvation for humanity comes about. For the Antio- 
chenes, a concern for the transcendence of the divinity 
meant that it was important to maintain the distinction 
between the divinity and the humanity in the incarnate 
Christ (hence their dislike of ‘theopaschite’ language): 
for them, salvation for humanity was achieved by means 
of the humanity of Christ, raised up at the Ascension; as 
a result, it was important for them to call Mary ‘mother 
of Christ’ and not ‘mother of God’. By contrast, for the 
Alexandrians, salvation is brought about by the divine 
Word ‘becoming’, but without change, fully human at 
the incarnation. Thus for them it was essential to stress 
the ‘oneness’ in the incarnate Christ. For each side, the 
other side’s approach was seen at best as unsatisfactory, 
and at worst, heretical. 

Successive Roman emperors attempted to get the 
issue resolved by convening a series of Councils, of 
which those at Ephesus (431) and at Chalcedon (451) 
proved to be the most important, and as matters turned 
out, the most divisive. At Ephesus, owing to the delayed 
arrival of the Antiochene bishops (under John, bp. of 
Antioch), the Alexandrian bishops (under Cyril, bp. of 
Alexandria) met by themselves and deposed Nestorius, 
bp. of Constantinople, a leading proponent of Antio- 
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chene christology. When the Antiochene bishops sub- 
sequently arrived they held theit own council, and con- 
demned Cyril’s. Two years later, in 433, a compromise 
was teached (the ‘Formulary of Reunion’). Polarization 
of the different positions, however, continued, and in 
the course of this three technical terms became promi- 
nent in formulations of christology, above all at the 
Council of Chalcedon: person (parsopa; Greek prosopon), 
nature (Ayana; Greek physis), and ‘hypostasis’ (gnoma), the 
last two of which were understood in different ways by 
different people. According to the dogmatic Definition 
of faith laid down at Chalcedon, the incarnate Christ 
is ‘made known in two natures ... concurring into one 
person and one hypostasis’. This formulation gave rise 
to a sharp division between those who spoke of ‘two 
natures’ in the incarnate Christ ((dyophysites") and those 
who adhered to Cyril’s formula ‘one incarnate nature of 
God the Word’ (‘miaphysites’). 

It was very largely the imposition, by Justin (518— 
527) and especially Justinian (527—565) of Chalcedon’s 
Definition of faith as the sole touchstone of orthodoxy 
that led to the three-way split in Eastern Christianity 
which is represented today by three separate traditions: 
1. the Oriental Orthodox Churches, among which is 
the Syr. Orthodox; these accept the Council of Ephe- 
sus of 431, but not the Council of Chalcedon; 2. the 
Churches which accept both the Council of Ephesus 
and that of Chalcedon (the various Eastern Orthodox, 
Catholic, and Reformed Churches); and 3. the Church 
of the East, which does not accept either of the two 
Councils (since its adherents were largely outside the 
Roman Empire, the imperial councils did not directly 
concern them). 

For both the Oriental Orthodox and the Church of 
the East the Chalcedonian Definition was seen as illogi- 
cal, the former objecting to ‘in two natures’ and the lat- 
ter to ‘one hypostasis". The basic problem lay in different 
understandings of two of the terms used, ‘nature’ (p/y- 
sis/ &yánd) and ‘hypostasis’ (gnoma): for the miaphysites 
‘nature’ implied ‘hypostasis’ (and not ousia), while for the 
Church of the East gnoma meant ‘set of characteristics’, 
and not ‘hypostasis’. With these different understand- 
ings it can readily be seen that the Chalcedonian Defi- 
nition was not satisfactory. Thus the miaphysites (Syr. 
and other Oriental Orthodox) insisted on Cyril’s ‘one 
incarnate nature’, while the Church of the East spoke 
of ‘two natures with their gnome (where qnome has the 
sense of ‘characteristics’ and not ‘hypostaseis). In an at- 
tempt to overcome the problem, the *Neo-Chalcedoni- 
ans’ of the early 6th cent. held that either ‘in two natures? 
ot ‘out of two natures’ was acceptable (the latter, which 
had been in the draft of the Council’s Definition, was 
acceptable to the Syr. Orth.), but attempts at bringing 
about agreement by Justinian and others failed, though 
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this was very nearly achieved under Heraclius in the early 
630s with both the Syr. Orth. and the Church of the 
East. The Arab invasions, which followed shortly after, 
then fossilized not only the divisions, but also the mis- 
leading polemical names given by Chalcedonians to their 
opponents: ‘Nestorians’ (implying a belief in two sons, 
the Son of God and the son of Mary), ‘Eutychians’ (im- 
plying a belief that the Christ was not *consubstantial 
with us’, as well as ‘with the Father’), and *Monophysites' 
(implying a Eutychian position) — positions which the 
Church of the East and Syr. Orth. have always strongly 
rejected. On every side the polemical literature became 
increasingly scholastic in character, although a few voic- 
es (notably that of Bar ‘Ebroyo) were to be heard, point- 
ing out that underlying the conflicting doctrinal formu- 
lae there lay a consensus on the essential understanding 
of the incarnation. The general feeling of antagonism 
between Churches only became increased as a result 
of the creation of the Eastern Rite Catholic Churches 
(Chaldean, 1553; Syrian Catholic, 1782), and of the vari- 
ous Protestant missions of the 19th cent. Though the 
help in educational matters given by different Western 
Churches benefited individual Syr. Churches, this never 
led to any real dialogue, and so matters continued largely 
unchanged until the late 20th cent. when ecumenical dia- 
logue at last began to remove the fog of misconceptions 
on all sides. 


Modern Dialogue 


The aim of modern dialogue is not uniformity, but unity 
through the acceptance of variety. At the end of the 
very first meeting of the Oriental and Eastern Ortho- 
dox non-official dialogue, in 1964, the communiqué 
stated ‘on the essence of the Christological dogma we 
found ourselves in full agreement. Through the differ- 
ent terminologies used by each side, we saw the same 
truth expressed’. The four non-official dialogues were 
followed by an Official Dialogue, and at the end of the 
third meeting (1990) it was recommended that a mutual 
lifting of anathemas and condemnations should take 
place (this, however, still remains to be implemented). In 
1991 an important agreement on various practical mat- 
ters was made between the Syr. Orth. and Rum Orth. 
Patriarchs of Antioch. 

Dialogue between the Oriental Orthodox and Cath- 
olic Churches began in 1971 with a series of non-official 
meetings in Vienna initiated by the Pro Oriente Founda- 
tion. The very first meeting produced what came to be 
known as ‘the Vienna Christological formula’, which has 
played an important part in subsequent Official Dialogue. 
The 6th meeting of this Dialogue took place in Jan. 2009, 
with the theme “The Nature, Constitution and Mission of 
the Church’. Meetings also took place between the Syr. 
Orth. Patr. Ignatius Ya'qub III and Pope Paul VI in 1971, 
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and between Patr. Ignatius Zakka I and Pope John Paul II 
in 1984. Each ended with a joint communiqué. 

Beginning in 1994, Pro Oriente has arranged a se- 
ries of non-official meetings entitled ‘Syriac Dialogue’, 
involving all the different Syr. Churches; these have 
proved most helpful in clearing away traditional mis- 
understandings, especially concerning the christology 
of the Church of the East. In particular it was soon 
recognized that ‘Nestorius’ (and hence ‘Nestorianism’) 
means completely different things to different people: 
to the Church of the East Nestorius is primarily seen as 
a leading figure, alongside Diodore and Theodore, of the 
dyophysite cause, but to the Oriental Orthodox he is an 
atch-heretic who divided Christ into two sons, while to 
modern scholarship the real character of his christology 
is disputed and remains unclear. In any case, the theol- 
ogy of the Church of the East is far more under the 
influence of the writings of Theodore (in a modified 
form) than of those of Nestorius. 

The Church of the East had at first been left out of 
the wider dialogue in the 1960s and 1970s, but in 1984 
Patr. Mar Denha IV had an official meeting with Pope 
John Paul II in Rome, and ten years later, on 11 Nov. 
1994, the two heads of Churches issued a historical 
Common Declaration of Faith. A further important 
event, in 1997, was the decision of the synods of the 
Assyrian Church of the East and the Chaldean Catholic 
Church to inaugurate moves to bring about the full ec- 
clesial union of the two Churches; an important step 
towards this was the Vatican’s publication (26 Oct. 2001) 
of ‘Guidelines for admission to the Eucharist between 
the Chaldean Catholic and the Assyrian Church of the 
East’, which incorporated recognition of the legitimacy 
of the Anaphora of Addai and Mari in its original form, 
without any explicit Institution Narrative. Another mo- 
mentous decision of the synod of the Assyrian Church 
of the East in 1997 was to lift unilaterally all anathemas 
against persons in other Churches whom they had tradi- 
tionally regarded as heretical, thus setting an example for 
all other Churches. Unfortunately relations between the 
Church of the East and the Oriental Orthodox Church- 
es (in particular the Coptic) have remained problematic, 
at least on the official level, and the Church of the East 
still has not yet been admitted as a member of the Mid- 
dle East Council of Churches. 
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Eddé 


'The town of Eddé lies in the foothills of Mount Leba- 
non, above the town of Batrun (Botrom). The church 
of Mar Saba, which nowadays is Maronite, is an impos- 
ing Crusader building from the 12th cent., with a wide 
central nave and side aisles, under a complicated sys- 
tem of rib vaulting. An open narthex with groin vaults 
adorns the west end. The interior of the church was 
cleaned of white wash only recently, and a few frag- 
ments of wall painting wete exposed which are now be- 
ing preserved. 

On the northern wall, near the entrance, ate two 
fragments of painting representing the Dormition of 
the Virgin. In this imposing scene, only a few of the 
apostles, angels, and Dionysius the Areopagite can still 
be distinguished. An inscription above the Dormition 
was read by the Maron. Patr. Istifan al-Duwayhi, in the 
17th cent., where he gives the date of this painting as the 
Greek year 1573 (= AD 1261/2). 

'There are also a fine Crucifixion on the northern 
wall of the nave, above the arches; an imposing but very 
damaged painting of the Virgin in the position known as 
the Nikopoia, with the Christ Child held frontally on her 
lap; and the scant remains of several equestrian cavaliers 
and other saints. 


Eddé 














Fig. 46. Eddé, Lebanon, Church of Mar Saba. 
General view. Paul van Moorsel Centre for Christian Art 
and Culture in the Middle East, Leiden University. 
Photo: Mat Immerzeel. 


The Virgin Nikopoia is inscribed in Greck and sty- 
listically this painting belongs to the Syr. Orth. style of 
the 12th cent. The inscriptions of the Dormition, how- 
ever, are in Syriac. In spite of the Syriac inscriptions, 
this Dormition shows a fine 13th-cent. style that most 
closely follows the style of painting associated with Con- 
stantinople in the 13th cent. This style is unquestionably 
Byzantine and far removed from the Syr. Orth. style of 
other Lebanese paintings. 

See Fig. 46. 
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Edessa 


Edessa 


Modern Urfa, Syriac Urhay, and ancient Adme, on the 
Balikh river, to the northwest of Harran in southeast- 
ern Turkey. In ancient times Edessa was a caravan city 
on a trade route mentioned in Old Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian itineraries as Adme, Admi, and Admum, located 
beside Harran. Ephrem associates Edessa with biblical 
Erech (the ancient Sumerian Uruk) ruled by the legend- 
ary Nimrod. Another source associates its name with its 
mythical first ruler RHY BR HWY’, whereas Jewish and 
Islamic traditions conveniently turned the city into the 
dwelling place of Abraham. In 304 BC, Seleucus I Nica- 
tor rebuilt the ancient settlement into a Hellenistic polis, 
naming it after the Macedonian city of Edessa, possi- 
bly because both localities enjoyed plentiful water. The 
Syriac name Urhay (Arabic a/-Rabha) may derive from 
the name Antiochia Kallirhoe ‘Antioch by the Kallirhoe’ 
inscribed on coins struck there by Antiochus IV Epi- 
phanes (175-64 BC). The city became part of the small 
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province of Osrhoene created after the defeat of Antio- 
chus Sidetes in 130—129 BC at the hands of the Parthi- 
ans. From this time the province enjoyed independence, 
being ruled by local kings (most of whom were named 
Abgar or Ma'nu) until AD 213 when it turned into a 
Roman colony (see Abgarids). Christianity spread out in 
Mesopotamia probably through Edessa, and in any case, 
its Aramaic dialect attested in inscriptions, deeds of sales, 
and coins, became the language of Syriac Christianity. 
Edessa is the scene of Addai’s missionary activities ac- 
cording to the Teaching of Addai, and it had a church 
destroyed in 201 by the flooding of the Daisan, the riv- 
er that passed through the city. This is reported by the 
Chronicle of Edessa, which drew on the royal archives of 
the city. During the 3rd and 4th cent. Edessa witnessed 
a diversity of Christian traditions including followers of 
Bardaisan, Marcion, and Mani, all contending with Ro- 
man ecclesiastical orthodoxy championed by Ephrem 
(d. 373). During most of the 5th cent. Edessa was the 














Fig. 47. Edessa (Urfa), Pool of Abraham (Birket Ibrahim), with sacred fish. According to legend, 
the pool is the site where Abraham landed when Nimrod threw him down from the top of the citadel. 
From Brock and Taylor, Hidden Pearl, vol. 2, 51 (Photo: Riccardo Grassetti). 
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scene of struggles between *Nestorians' and Miaphysites, 
opposing Bp. Rabbula (d. 435), an archenemy of Nesto- 
rianism, and Hiba (d. 457) who, while teaching at the 
School of Edessa, assisted in the translation of the works 
of Theodore and other Antiochene theologians from 
Greek into Syriac. After succeeding Rabbula as bp. of 
Edessa, Hiba eventually anathematized both Nestorius 
and Eutyches, but the suppression of Nestorianism in 
the city occurred during the time of bp. Qiyore (d. 498), 
under whose instigation the ‘School of the Persians’ was 
shut in 489 by Zeno on account of its ‘Nestorian’ ten- 
dencies. During the 6th cent. Edessa suffered the con- 
sequences of warfare between Byzantines and Sasanians 
some of which are vividly recorded in the so-called 
Chronicle of Yeshu the Stylite. In about 542 the city had 
a bishop named Ya'qub Burd'oyo (d. 578), who, with the 
support of the Empress Theodora, undertook the reot- 
ganization of the Miaphysite community in Syria into 
the Syr. Orth. Church that survives to this day. In 641 
Edessa was conquered by the Arabs and in 1098 it be- 
came a Crusader principality to be crushed by Zengi of 
Mosul in 1144. 'The Chronicle of Michael Rabo contains 
a dramatic report of the massacres that accompanied the 
fall of the city and a lamentation over it was composed 
by Dionysios Bar Salibi bp. of Amid. From 1517 Edessa 
became part of the Ottoman empire, and during World 
War I some of its Syriac and Armenian inhabitants were 
massacred, a fact that led the remnants to leave the city 
once for all in 1924, heading to Aleppo where they still 
live in Hay al-Suryan ‘Quarter of the Syriacs’. Edessa 
was a Syt. Orth. Metropolitan seat probably from the 
eatly 6th cent. and as late as 1924. 
See Fig. 1 and 47. 
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Edessa, School of School of the Persians 


The School of Edessa, or the School of the Persians 
in Edessa, as it is referred to by the earlier and more 
reliable sources, seems to have been one of several 
intellectual circles in 5th-cent. Edessa (‘Acts of the 
Council of Ephesus of 449’, ed. Flemming, 24.22—4). 
Its appellation and the background of those persons 
immediately associated with it in the sources suggest 
an originally ethnically-based institution, which in time, 
perhaps due to the influx of Christians from the East 
and the changing theological standards in the West, be- 
came the center of a more conservative Antiochene 
theology. The works of the so-called Nestorian fathers, 
such as Diodore of Tarsus and Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
were translated by those associated with the school (as 
evidenced in Letter 14 of Ya'qub of Serugh). The school 
was closed in 489 under the auspices of the bp. Qiyore 
by order of the emperor Zeno, at which (or slightly 
earlier) point its members migrated into the Persian 
empite, some of them, most notably Narsai, founding 
the School of Nisibis (the date has been disputed in the 
secondaty literature). 

'The standatd view of the School of Edessa in mod- 
ern scholarship has suffered from an uncritical reading 
of the sources and an anachronistic understanding of 
what kind of institution the term ‘school’ may have 
referred to in antiquity (e.g. Vóóbus). Scholarship has 
attributed greater significance to the school than it per- 
haps deserves, arguing, for example, that commentaries 
on Aristotle were composed and studied therein (e.g., 
on Proba, see Vóóbus, 104—5) and extending its history 
back to the time of Bardaisan (d. 222) by using the title 
‘School of Edessa’ more broadly to refer to intellectual 
activity in the city of Edessa in general (e.g. Hayes 1930; 
more recently, Drijvers 1995). Furthermore, a tradition 
developed from eatly on that Ephrem taught in and even 
founded the school. All but one of the sources for the 
school derive from after its closure and thus reflect the 
ongoing controvetsy between the W. Sytians, for whom 
the school was a soutce of heresy, and the E. Syrians, 
who undetstood it as the intellectual predecessot of the 
School of Nisibis. The question remains unresolved as 
to how much continuity there was between the School 
of Nisibis and that of Edessa. The two richest sources 
for the School of Edessa, “he Cause of the Founda- 
tion of the Schools’ and the Ecclesiastical History, both 
atttibuted to a Barhadbshabba (perhaps the same per- 
son — the question of the identity of these two authors 
is not tesolved), wete composed at the School of Nisi- 
bis and describe the development of the school in the 
5th cent.; however, inconsistencies between these two 
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texts suggest that their knowledge of this predecessor 

institution is hazy. 
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A. Scher, Cause de la fondation des écoles (PO 4.4; 1908). 

Vóóbus, History of the School of Nisibis. 
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Eli of Qartmin (ca. 13th cent.) [Syr. Orth.] 


Monastic author of a verse biography of Philoxenos of 
Mabbug (445—525), who had become the patron saint of 
the monastery of Qartmin (20 km. southeast of Midyat). 
Nothing is known of the author, except that he is a 
member of the monastic community at Qartmin. Refer- 
ences in the text imply that he was a priest and probably 
wrote the mimro during the 13th cent. 

The mimro survives in a single ms., Paris, Bibl. Nat. 
Syr. 377, ff. 219r—241v. The ms. was copied in 1855, be- 
longing to Addai Scher, before being acquired by the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale in Paris. 

The mimro is a panegyric composed in honor of 
Philoxenos and read on the occasion of one of the three 
annual commemorations at the Miaphysite monastery 
of Qartmin (lines 343-8): 1. Ordination to the episco- 
pacy, 18 August; 2. Death, 10 December; 3. Translation, 
18 February. 

The modern editor, André de Halleux, divides the 
mimro into two parts: 1. (vv. 1-24) Introduction; (vv. 25— 
290) Life of Philoxenos; (vv. 291—332) Passion and mar- 
tyrdom of Philoxenos — suffocation in bathhouse at 
Gangra; (vv. 333-68) Translation of Philoxenos’s remains 
to Qartmin and Midyat; 2. (vv. 369-410) Narrative of a 
posthumous miracle, dated 1144/5, when raiders attacked 
and pillaged Tur 'Abdin, emptying the bones and head of 
Philoxenos on the toad. A column of light appeared from 
the remains; (vv. 411—504) Elegy paralleling the life and 
achievements of Philoxenos with various Biblical charac- 
ters; (vv. 505—550) Invocation to Philoxenos for patron- 
age over Tur ‘Abdin; (vv. 551-4) Closing doxology. 

De Halleux concludes that Eli’s biographical details 
are only as good as his sources from such a distance in 
time, and while there ate numerous errors, Eli’s focus 
on Philoxenos's relationship with Tur ‘Abdin deserves 
attention. 

Philoxenos's connection with Tur ‘Abdin is tied to 
three locations: 1. the monastery at Qartmin at Dayr al- 
‘Umr where his body is interred; 2. the monastery of 
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Mar Abraham, near Midyat, where his head was reputed- 
ly transferred in 1144/5; 3. Beth Severianos (Basebrina), 
in the vicinity of which Philoxenos is said to have con- 
structed a stone cell for himself (vv. 505-6). 

The mimro relates two significant events in the life 
of Philoxenos that connect him to Qartmin: the miracu- 
lous encounter with the stylite Abel when Abel's column 
bent down to meet Philoxenos (vv. 99—118); and his 
correspondence with bp. Yubanon of Amid (vv. 231— 
54), both of whom were said to be fellow novices with 
Philoxenos at Qartmin. Both, according to de Halleux, 
while being problematic historically give evidence of 
genuine encounters. 

De Halleux appended a short go/o on the martyr- 
dom of Philoxenos, entitled ‘For the definition of the 
faith’ (ms. Paris, Bibl. Nat. Syr. 165, f. 237v), eight vers- 
es in Ephrem's meter (two hemistichs of heptasyllabic 
verse). He also pointed out the possible connection of 
the mimro with a biographical notice on Philoxenos pre- 
served in ms. Vat. Syr. 155 (CSCO 234,I n. 2). 
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Elias, Ghattas (Danho) Maqdisi (1911-2008) 
[Syr. Orth.] 

He was born in Midyat, and joined Taw Mim Simkath in 
Adana where he studied under Dolabani, then in Beirut 
when the school moved there until he graduated in 1930. 
He also completed the French high school curriculum 
in Damascus in 1932, and taught in Bab Tuma for two 
yeats. In 1933 he worked for the Syrian Customs. In 
1979 he emigrated to Brazil. He wrote the following: 
1. (With Fawlos Gabriel) a translation of Bernardin de 
Saint Pierre’s romantic novel Pau et Virginie (Beirut 
1955); 2. poems and anthems many of which were pub- 
lished in a/-Nasra al-Surydniyya (Aleppo), Beth Nabrin (NJ, 
ed. Na“um Fa iq), Huyada (NJ, ed. Na“um Fa'iq), Leshono 
d-Umto (Beirut, ed. Ibrahim Hakwerdi), and Hdonoyutho 
Suryoyto (Buenos Aires, ed. Farid Nozha). The most 
popular of his anthems is zaw netkanas, put to music by 
his cousin Gabriel As'ad; 3. collections of poems, letters, 
and other writings were edited by Gregorius Yuhanna 
Ibrahim and published by Dar Mardin. 
Abüna, Adab, 576. 
Macuch, Geschichte, 465. 
Munüfar Barsüm, Adwa , 122-4. 
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Elisha’ bar Quzbaye (early 6th cent.) [Ch. of E] 


Teacher of biblical interpretation and director of the 
School of Nisibis in the 1st or 3rd decade of 6th cent. 
The last part of Elisha’s name has not yet been satisfac- 
torily explained. Barhadbshabba ‘Arbaya calls him ‘Elisha’ 
‘Arbaya bar Quzbane (sz) (ed. F Nau). The Chronicle 
of Siirt introduces him as a fellow student of Narsai at 
the School of Edessa. He is said to have been the director 
at the School of Nisibis, but the sources ate divided as 
to whether he was the immediate successor of Natsai 
(d 502/3) or whether he served as director twenty years 
later, when Abraham of Beth Rabban was temporarily 
removed from that position. Regardless, he was an old 
man when he became director, and his tenure was rela- 
tively short, 4 or 7 years. 

Bathadbshabba ‘Arbaya ascribes to Elisha’ an apolo- 
getic work written in response to criticism (zefeme) by the 
Magi. This may be the same work which, according to the 
Chronicle of Siirt, Elisha‘ composed on the Christian reli- 
gion and which Cath. Aqaq translated into Persian before 
submitting it to the Persian emperor Qawad. The sources 
also mention didactic writings and biblical commentaries. 
The Chronicle of Siirt singles out commentaries on the 
Pauline letters, Job, Joshua, Judges, and Samuel (for which 
book Elisha’ is said to have completed the commentary 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia). None of Elisha^s complete 
wotks sutvive, but two btief comments on Job are quoted 
by Isho'dad of Merv, under the simple name Elisha’. The 
Chronicle of Siirt also ascribes to him a book on ‘the cause 
of the setting of the mawtba (Arab. al-mawtib, perhaps 
“academic session") in the school’, a title that links the 
wotk to a well-known wotk by the author who is known 
as Barhadbshabba of Halwan (published by A. Scher). 
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Eliya I of Tirhan (d. 1049) [Ch. of E.] 


Bp. of Tirhan; Cath., author. After having been bp. of 
Tirhan, Eliya was consecrated Cath. in 1028. Prior to 
becoming bp. he wrote his influential Syriac grammar, 
aimed at students accustomed to the system of gram- 
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mars of Arabic. He also may be the author of three trea- 
tises on accents and diacritics. As Cath. he ordered the 
introduction of some new liturgical practices, such as 
the Service of the Genuflection (Syam burka) on Pen- 
tecost. He most likely is responsible for the final redac- 
tion of the great E.-Syr. Synodicon, and he issued several 
canons in the field of hereditary law, possibly written in 
Arabic and translated into Syriac. Saliba b. Yuhanna, the 
compiler of the theological encyclopedia Asfar al-asrar, 
attributes to him a theological handbook in Arabic (Kitab 
usül al-din), which, however, on the basis of internal criti- 
cism, must be the wotk of a later author. 


Primary Sources 

E Baethgen, Turras mamlla suryaya oder syrische Grammatik des 
Mar Elias von Tirban (1880). (Syr. with GT) 

A. Merx, Historia artis grammaticae apud Syros (Deutsche Morgen- 
landische Gesellschaft. Abhandlungen für die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes 9.2; 1889), 137—57 and 194—200. (Treatises 
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Eliya III Shakir (1867-1932) [Syr. Orth.] 


Patr. (1917-32), and a local saint in Malankara. The son 
of a priest, he was born in Mardin and christened Nagri. 
He worked as a shoemaker during his teens, then joined 
Dayr al-Zafaran in 1887. He became a monk in 1889 
upon which he was renamed Eliya. He was ordained 
priest in 1892, and consecrated bp. of Amid in 1908. 
In 1912, he was transferred to Mosul where he served 
until his election to the patriarchate in 1917. He held 
the Dayro d-Mor Matay Synod in 1930. At the invitation 
of Lord Irwin, the British Viceroy to India, and appeals 
from the local clergy, Eliya visited Malankara in 1931 to 
resolve the dispute there, but died before completing his 
mission. He was buried outside of the Church of Mor 
Stephanos. Later, Dayro d-Mor Ignatius was built on the 
burial site. His tomb has become a pilgrimage center. At 
the recommendation of the local Malankara Synod, Patr. 
Zakka I issued a bull in 1987 granting permission to add 
Eliya's name to the 5th Diptych, after the name of Mor 
Adai, along with the names of Maph. Yaldo and Bp. 
Gregorios of Parumala, effectively declaring him a local 
saint. This bull is published in PatMagDam 26 (1988), 
66—72; the corresponding bull bears no. E 265/87. His 
feast day is 13 Feb. 


Dolabani, Patriarchen, 285—8. 
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Eliya (mid-6th cent.) [Syr. Orth.] 

Author of a Life of Yuhanon of Tella. No informa- 
tion about Eliya is available outside the Life itself. Eliya 
claims to have lived with Yuhanon and, in addition, to 
have received information from Yuhanon's mother. He 
may, therefore, have been a monk from Kallinikos, like 
Yuhanon himself. The Persian capture of the city in 542, 
to which the author refers as the ‘rod of the Assyrian’ 
(c£. Is. 10:5), serves as the terminus post quem for the com- 
position of the Life. 

The Life has been called ‘a masterpiece of Syriac 
literature, with a prose of elegant simplicity’ (Harvey, 
34). In Europe it exists in three W.-Syr. mss.: Berlin 
Syr. 26 (Sachau 321, 8th cent.), Brit. Libr. Add. 14,622 
(9th cent., incomplete), and Brit. Libr. Add. 12,174 (dat- 
ed 1197, written for Dayro d-Mor Bargawmo). It was first 
edited by H. G. Kleyn in 1882, on the basis of the two 
Brit. Libr. mss. (with DT) and again by E.W. Brooks 
in 1907, using all three European mss. (with LT). 
A fourth witness has been identified by Palmer in 
ms. 12/18 of the Syr. Orth. Patriarchate in Damascus 
(late 12th cent.). 

Kleyn's suggestion that Eliya might be identical 
with Eliya of Dara, whose life was written by Yuhanon of 
Ephesus (but survives only very imperfectly), was reject- 
ed by Brooks for lack of evidence. Yuhanon of Ephe- 
sus, in his ‘Lives of the Eastern Saints’, wrote a (much 
shorter) Life of Yuhanon of Tella (ed. E. W. Brooks, in 
PO 18, 513-26), but this is quite different from Eliya’s; 
whether Yuhanon of Ephesus knew and used Hliya's 
work remains uncertain. 
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Eliya (late 8th/early 9th cent.) [Syr. Orth.] 


Author of a long letter, in twelve sections, addtessed to 
his friend Leon of Harran, sywkellos of the Chalcedonian 
bp. of Harran, in which he gives reasons why he left the 
Melkite Church for the Syr. Orth. Nothing else is known 
of his identity or life; since he quotes a work of 743 by 
John of Damascus, he must have been writing after that 
date. The letter survives in a single ms. of 9th/10th cent. 
(now divided between Rome, Vat. Syr. 145, and London, 
Brit. Libr. Add. 17,197). 
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A. Van Roey, ‘La lettre apologétique d'Élie à Léon, syncelle 
de l'évéque chalcédonien de Harran. Une apologie mono- 
physite du VIII—IX* siècle’, LM 57 (1944), 1-52. 

idem, “Trois auteurs chalcédoniens syriens: Georges de 
Martyropolis, Constantin et Léon de Harran’, OLP 3 
(1972), 125-53. 

idem, Eae Epistula apologetica ad Leonem, syncellum Harranensem 
(CSCO 469—70; 1985). (Syr. with LT) 

S. P. Brock 


Eliya of al-Anbar (first half of the 10th cent.) 
[Ch. of È] 


Bp. of al-Anbar and composer of didactic poetry in 
the first half of the 10th cent. There are three sourc- 
es about his life and writings: 1. The ‘Chronology’ of 
Eliya of Nisibis (d. 1046) notes that Eliya was in (prob- 
ably dogmatic) conflict with the Cath. Abraham III al- 
Abraza (906-37) in the year 1233 of the Greeks (= AD 
921—22); 2. According to the ‘Book of the Tower’ (Kitab 
al-Majdal, ed. H. Gismondi) Eliya was ‘unique in his time 
by knowledge and virtue’ and elected Cath. in 938. But 
the Caliph's approval was withdrawn after his secretary 
was offended by Eliya shortly before the inthronisation; 
3. 'Abdisho' bar Brikha (d. 1318) in his ‘Catalogue’ of 
Sytiac writers attributes to Eliya metrical discourses in 
three volumes, homilies, letters, and an apology. More- 
over, Eliya of Nisibis claims that his ‘Chronology’ is a 
continuation of the one by Eliya, which he cites twice 
(286 and 287 A.H.). 

Only the discourses survived, a voluminous collec- 
tion of didactic (heptasyllabic) poetry known as K/aba d- 
Durrasa ‘Book of Exercise’ or by its popular name Kzaba 
d-Ma wata “Book of Centuries’. The book is divided into 
three parts with a total of ten memre and 3,000 stanzas, ot- 
ganized in 30 centuries. It is a manual of ‘theoria’ based on 
scripture (typology), tradition (doctrine, heresies), and na- 
tute (profane knowledge), directing the reader to the Trin- 
ity, the world to come, and salvation history by unfolding 
symbols (raze, fupse) and their explanations (Zbeoria?). The 
elaborate structure of the book reflects the celestial hier- 
atchy of Dionysius the Areopagite, enlarged by a tenth rank 
of the human beings. Purification, illumination, and per- 
fection by participating in the knowledge of the angelic 
ranks is the mystical idea behind this symbolism. 

There was a second E.-Syr. bp. of al-Anbar by the 
name of Eliya during the reign of Patr. Mari bar Tobi 
(987—99). 
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Eliya of Nisibis Eliya bar Shinaya (975-1046) 

[Ch. of E] 

Metropolitan of Nisibis and author. Eliya d-Soba or bar 
Shinaya was born in Shenna (North Iraq) and studied 
in the St. Michael's monastery near Mosul. In 1002, he 
was otdained bp. of Beth Nuhadra and, in 1008, metro- 
politan of Nisibis. The majority of Eliya's works were 
written in Arabic. His Chronography (maktbanut zabne) 
is bilingual, Arabic and Syriac, and consists of two parts: 
Part I opens with lists of names of secular and eccle- 
siastical leaders, followed by a chronological series of 
mostly short entries on ecclesiastical and political events, 
covering the years AD 25—1018, with careful indication 
of Syriac (East and West) and Muslim-Arabic sources. 
Part II consists of conversion tables of feasts and years 
according to different eastern calendars. 

The report of his discussions with Abt al-Qasim 
al-Maghribi, minister at the court of the Marwanids in 
Diyarbakir (see Amid), though written in Arabic, is im- 
portant because of Eliya’s reflections on the Syriac lan- 
guage and culture. He tries to demonstrate the superior- 
ity of the Syriac language with a number of syntactical 
and lexicographical arguments as well as by referring to 
the fact that the Muslims have many scientific works 
translated from Syriac, whereas the Syrians do not have 
a single science borrowed from the Arabs. His argumen- 
tation is partly based on observations made by Hunayn 
b. Ishaq in the 9th cent. and is no longer valid for his 
own petiod. His remark about the absence of transla- 
tions of Arabic among the Sytians is contradicted by his 
chronicle which gives Syriac translations of fragments 
of Arabic historiographical works. He also argues that 
the Syriac script is ‘more beautiful, accurate and useful’ 
than the Arabic script. We may have an example of his 
own Syriac handwriting in the only surviving ms. of his 
chronicle, ms. London, Brit. Libr. Add. 7197, written as 
early as 1019. His interest in Syriac grammar — and the 
relation between Syriac and Arabic — also appears from 
his Syriac-Arabic dictionary and Syriac grammar. 

Eliya of Nisibis was also active in the field of li- 
turgical poetry, which became partly inserted into later 
liturgical compilations such as the ‘Abt Halim’ or the 
book of Gewargis Warda. According to 'Abdisho' of Nisi- 
bis, Eliya is also the author of a no longer extant fout- 
volume canonical collection in Syriac; the part on the 
law of inheritance is preserved in an Arabic translation 
by “Ubaydallah b. Bakhtishü'. His interest in canonical 
matters also appears from his Letter on the election of 
Cath. Ishoyahb IV. Other letters, in Syriac and Arabic, 
ascribed to him by 'Abdisho' of Nisibis, are lost. 
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Emmanuel bar Shahhare (d. 980) [Ch. of E] 


Monk in the Upper Monastery (Dayra '"ellayfa) near Mo- 
sul, authot of a Hexaemeron, which is still unpublished. 
Biographical data on Emmanuel are almost completely 
lacking. The Hexaemeron is a metrical work, partly in 
twelve- and partly in seven-syllable meter, on the creation 
of the world and on salvation history. In the 13 mss. of 
the work known today, 28 memre are listed. However, the 
first memra (Incipit: urba bdatta) is also transmitted under 
Narsai’s name (no. 81 in Macombet’s list) and most likely 
belongs to him. The second emra is missing in all mss. 
It is only from the third emra onwards, therefore, that 
Emmanuel’s authorship is well established. In the first 
part of the work (up to memra 15), creation is described 
in great detail. Discussions on the creation of the an- 
gels, on original sin, punishment, and Sabbath rest are 
included, as well as a number of scientific digressions 
on anatomy, natural science, astronomy, and meteoro- 
logy. The second part, consisting of memre 16 to 28, is 
mote theological in nature and focuses on salvation and 
the New Adam. Excerpts from Emmanuel’s work are 
quoted in the 15th-cent. Prose Commentary of Ishaq 
Shbadnaya. 

The title “Book of the six days’ (Ktaba d-estat yawme) 
places this work in the longstanding tradition of Greek 
and Syriac writings on the Hexaemeron, the six days of 
Creation. The incorporation of data derived from sec- 
ular sciences was a common characteristic of the later 
Syriac tradition, witnessed, e.g, in Ya'qub of Edessa's 
Hexaemeron. As an exegete and theologian, Emmanuel 
was familiar with the theological and exegetical views of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia; however, Narsai was his more 
direct model, not only as an early Syriac transmitter of 
Theodore’s teachings, but also as the main E.-Syr. mas- 
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ter of the metrical homily. At the same time, Emmanuel 
should be seen as a representative of the E.-Syr. school 
tradition of his day. 

Other compositions transmitted under Emmanu- 
els name include a era on the sacrament of baptism 
(in the seven-syllable meter, ed. J. Ishaq, Bayn a/-Nabrayn 
14.42 [1983], 33-66), and a Hymn on Marty, preserved 
in the Hudra. 


J. Frishman, The ways and means of the divine economy. An edition, 
translation and study of six biblical homilies by Narsai (Ph. D. 
dissertation, Leiden; 1992), 17. 

W.E. Macomber, “The manuscripts of the metrical homilies of 
Narsai', OCP 39 (1973), 305. 

E. ten Napel, ‘Some remarks on the hexaemerical literature in 
Syriac’, in SymSyr IV, 57-69. 

idem, “The textual tradition of Emmanuel bar Shahhare’s 
Hexaemeron in the light of the monastic school tradition’, 
in S/Patr, vol. 18.4, ed. E. A. Livingstone (1990), 289-95. 

A. Sana, ‘Hilq al-insān li-Immanu'il bar Sahàre', Journal of 
the Iraqi Academy. Syriac Corporation 11 (1987), 176—237. 
(photographic edition) 

V. van Vossel, Quelques remarques en marge du Memra sur le 
Baptême d'Emmanuel bar Shahhare', Questions liturgiques 
82 (2001/2), 128-47. (with FT of memra on Baptism) 
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‘Enanisho’ 'Ananisho' (7th cent.) [Ch. of E.] 


Monk and author. Originally from Adiabene, ‘Enanisho‘ 
was a student at the School of Nisibis with his brother 
Isho'yahb (later Bp. of Shenna) and with Ishoyahb III 
(Cath. 649—59) before becoming a monk at the Mon- 
astery of Mt. Izla. After traveling to Palestine and so- 
journing in Egyptian Scetis, "Enanisho' settled in the 
Monastery of Beth ‘Abe. During his travels he became en- 
amored with Egyptian monasticism and well acquainted 
with Greek texts. At Beth ‘Abe, he wrote a book on 
philosophical ‘definitions and divisions’, a lexical tool 
explicating difficult terms in patristic texts, and a ‘Book 
of Rules for Homographs’ (Liber canonum de aequilitteris), 
on words having the same consonants but different pro- 
nunciations and meanings. With Isho'yahb III he col- 
laborated in revising the Hudra, the service book for the 
ecclesiastical year used by the Ch. of E. Cath. Gewargis 
I (ca. 660-80/1) commissioned 'Enanisho' to prepare 
the work for which he is most famous, the ‘Paradise of 
the Fathers', a massive Syriac compilation incorporating 
Palladius's “Lausiac History’, the “History of the Monks 
in Egypt’, and numerous apophthegmata of the ascetic 
Fathers. The ‘Paradise’ became a standard resource for 
ascetic spirituality in the Ch. of E. A commentary on it 
was wtitten by Dadisho' Qatraya (late 7th cent.). 


P. Bedjan, Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum, vol. 7 (1897). (Syr) 

E. A. W. Budge, The book of governors (1893), vol. 2, 189—206. 
(includes a list of the contents) 

idem, Book of Paradise (2 vols.; 1904) (Syr.). (Syr. with ET) 
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idem, Paradise of tbe Holy Fathers (2 vols.; 1907). (ET) 

G. Hoffmann, Opuscula Nestoriana (1880), 2—49. (Syr. of Liber 
canonum de aequilitteris) 

J.-M. Sauget, Une traduction arabe de la collection d’Apophthegmata 
patrum de "Enanitó (CSCO 495; 1987). 

VóObus, History of the School of Nisibis, 321, 323. 
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The Enaton Ennaton 


A monastic district southwest of Alexandria (Egypt) on 
the coastal road to Cyrene (Libya) which flourished esp. 
in the 5th to 7th cent. It was called “The Enator (i.e. 
‘The Ninth’) after the ninth milestone from Alexandria 
(Greek ennea ‘nine’). The Enaton served as a relay-post 
for travellers to and from Alexandria, to the monaster- 
ies of the Nitrian Desert, the Kellia, and the Scetis and 
shared in the permanent circulation of pilgrims, tour- 
ists, and merchants. A part of its own population was 
of international provenance. The district was a con- 
glomeration of autonomous monasteries and cells of 
varying size and identifications of their own (e.g, the 
‘Three Cells’ of Abba Zenon, the Monastery of ‘the Fa- 
thers’, of ‘Salomon’, of the ‘Antonines’). The “History 
of the Patriarchs’ (ed. B. Evetts [PO 1; 1948], 472) gives 
the number of six hundred monasteries, which might 
rather be true for the total of monasteries in the region 
of Alexandtia. A sort of federal constitution is reflected 
by the election of a common /egumenos (in the ‘Life’ of 
Longinus, ed. R. Basset [PO 11, 1916], 764—7). 

The origins of the Enaton are shrouded in dark- 
ness. When Longinus became /egumenos in the mid—5th 
cent., it had been in existence for a long time. His ‘Life’ 
presents him and the monks of the East as fervent op- 
ponents of the Council of Chalcedon (451), and this 
theological feature dominated in the time to follow 
(though ca. 542/3 there was a period when the monks of 
the Enaton followed the decisions of Chalcedon and re- 
ceived a theological tract from the Emperor Justinian I). 
Miaphysitism was established in 453 when the monks of 
the monastery of Peter the Iberian at Maiuma/Gaza in 
Palestine were expelled and took refuge in the Enaton. 
Notable Miaphysite refugees were Julian of Halicarnas- 
sus and Severus of Antioch after his deposition (518), 
who died in Egypt (538) and was buried in the Enaton; 
and Tumo of Harqel (Bp. of Mabbug) together with Paw- 
los of Tella after the expulsion from their sees in 599. As 
the Coptic Miaphysite pattiarchs could not reside in the 
Melkite (Chalcedonian) Alexandria, the Enaton was the 
appropriate place for them to stay (Peter IV, Damian). 

'The quasi-autonomous status of this monastic dis- 
trict in which the multi-national population intermingled 
with emigrants, expelled bishops, and fugitive patriarchs 
yielded a fertile milieu of theological controversy and 
negotiation. This milieu helped bring about a settle- 
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ment, in 616, of the schism between the Coptic and 
Syriac Miaphysites (Maspero, ‘Histoire des Patriarches’, 
chap. x), which dated from the time of Pope Damian 
(578—606) and the Patr. Peter of Kallinikos (581-91). The 
Enaton is not expressly mentioned, but no doubt this 
location brought together the leaders Anastasios (Apo- 
zygatios, 607—619) and Athanasios I Gamolo of Antioch 
(594—631) who both had no access to Alexandria. This 
reunion was based on extensive philological work on the 
Holy Scriptures, which took place in the Enaton in the 
monastery ‘of the Antonines’ (cf. Honigmann, Evéques, 
238) and was favored by the vicinity of Alexandria with 
its philological traditions and resources. Pawlos of Tella 
provided a translation of the Septuagint (‘Syro-Hexapla’), 
and Tumo of Hargel a translation of the NT (Harqlean 
version). According to the subscriptions of the Harglean 
Gospels (Hatch, The Subscription), Acts, and Pauline epis- 
tles this translation was executed ‘at the Enaton of (Le. 
near) Alexandria, the great city, in the holy Convent of 
the Antonines (...) in the year 927 of Alexander, in the 
fourth indiction’ (i. e., 615/16), while the subscriptions 
of the 'Syro-Hexapla' refer to the progress of the work 
between 615/17 (VóObus, The Hexapla, 36—44). Shortly 
after the completion of the translation work the Persians 
invaded Egypt and sacked the Enaton in 619. A visit of 
Alexandria is reported for Ya'qub of Edessa, who thor- 
oughly revised the OT. The Enaton is not mentioned, 
but the location ‘Alexandria’ does not necessarily exclude 
this monastic district. 


E-M. Abel, “To Ennaton’, OC ns 1 (1911), 77-82. 
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Ephrem (d. 373) 


Deacon, poet, and theologian. Born probably of Chris- 
tian parents in the early years of the 4th cent. in the 
region of Nisibis, he spent most of his life in Nisibis, 
serving a series of bishops (beginning with Ya'qub of 
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Nisibis, d. 338). As part of the peace treaty between the 
Roman and Persian Empires in 363, Nisibis was handed 
ovet to the Persians and the Christian population had to 
leave. Ephrem may have gone first to Amid, but ended 
up settling in Edessa, where he spent the last ten years of 
his life. He probably died on 9 June 373. His biography, 
wtitten perhaps 200 years after his death, is full of unre- 
liable information (see Ephrem, Life of). 

Ephrem’s genuine writings fall into four main cat- 
egories, prose, artistic prose, stanzaic poetry (madrase), 
and 7+7 syllable couplets (memre). 

1. Prose: Commentary on Genesis and part of Ex- 
odus (ed. R. M. Tonneau, CSCO 152-3); Commentary 
on the Diatessaron (ed. L. Leloir, 1963, 1990), whose 
final editing was probably after his death; Commentaries 
on Acts and the Pauline Letters which only survive in 
Armenian translation; various works against Bardaisan, 
Marcion, and Mani (ed. C. Mitchell and F. C. Burkitt, 
Prose Refutations, I-II (1912, 1921]. 

2. Artistic prose: memrd on our Lord (ed. Beck, 
CSCO 270-1); Letter to Publius (ed. S.P. Brock, LM 
89, 1976); memra on the signs performed by Moses in 
Egypt (ed. Overbeck, $. Ephraemi ... Opera Selecta [1865], 
88-94). 

3. Madrase (Hymn). Nearly 400 madrase survive, us- 
ing some 50 different metrical patterns, designated by 
their melody titles (gale). According to Ya' qub of Serugh, 
Ephrem instituted women’s choirs to sing his madrase. 
These are transmitted in collections of various sizes, and 
are all edited by E. Beck: on the Church (CSCO 198-9); 
on the Crucifixion (CSCO 248-9); on Faith (CSCO 212— 
3); on the Fast (CSCO 246-7); against Heresies (CSCO 
169-70); against Julian the Apostate (CSCO 174-5); on 
the Nativity (CSCO 186-7); of the Nisibenes (CSCO 
218-9, 240-1); on Paradise (CSCO 174-5); on the Res- 
urrection (CSCO 248-9); on Unleavened Bread (CSCO 
248-9); and on Virginity (CSCO 222-3). Collections at- 
tributed to Ephrem, but which largely contain madrase 
that must be slightly later, are: on Abraham of Qidun 
and Yulyana Saba (ed. Beck, CSCO 322-3); on the Con- 
fessors (ed. Beck, CSCO 363-4); on Epiphany (ed. Beck, 
CSCO 186-7). 

4. Memre (Sermones). Since the seven-syllable me- 
tre, used by Ephrem, became known as the ‘meter of 
Mar Ephrem’, a large number of memre, certainly not by 
Ephrem, came to be attributed to him. The six emre on 
Faith (ed. Beck, CSCO 212-3) are definitely genuine. Of 
the four further collections of memre edited by Beck (Ser- 
mones I-IV, CSCO 305-6, 311-2, 320-1, 334-5), only the 
following ate considered by him to be genuine: I, 1—3; 
IL 1 (on Jonah and Nineveh) and the core of 4 (On the 
Sinful Woman, Luke 7); and IV, 2 (pethaps). All the rest 
in these volumes date from times later than Ephrem; this 
also applies to memre in Beck's further volumes, CSCO 
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363-4 (Nachtrdge) and 412-3 (on Holy Week). Only 
some excerpts from a collection of memre on Nicomedia 
survive in Syriac, but a complete Armenian translation 
preserves it (ed. C. Renoux, PO 37, 2-3). 

The dating of Ephrem’s writings, to before or after 
his move from Nisibis in 363, for the most part remains 
uncertain. Very probably composed before 363 are the 
memre on Faith, the madrase on Paradise, and at least most 
of the Nisibene collection (the first can be dated exact- 
ly, since it describes the flooding of the surroundings 
during the siege of Nisibis in 350). The madrase against 
Julian must date from shortly after the emperor’s death 
in 363, during his Persian campaign. It would seem 
reasonable to date with confidence to his Edessan pe- 
tiod those works which include references to Bardaisan 
(Prose Refutations, madrase against Heresies); likewise 
the madrase on Faith, many of which are concerned with 
the later developments of Arianism. 

The madrage collections ate preserved in 6th-cent. 
mss. (not always quite complete). This is fortunate since 
later mss. (almost all liturgical) provide only excerpts, of- 
ten mixed in with later material; furthermore they attri- 
bute to Ephrem numerous poems which are certainly not 
by him (see Stadia Patristica 33 [1997], 490-505). An im- 
portant clue to the early transmission of the collections 
is provided by an early index of qale (ed. A. de Halleux, 
LM 85 [1972], 171-99). Three of the six-volume Roman 
edition of Ephrem’s works (1732-6) provided the first 
printed edition of his works in Syriac (the other volumes 
contain texts in Greek). In the 19th cent. editions of fur- 
ther works were published by Overbeck (1865), Bickell 
(1866), and especially Lamy (I-IV, 1882—1902). These 
older editions are now almost entirely replaced, as far as 
genuine works are concerned, by the 20th-century edi- 
tions of Beck and others (a guide to all these editions is 
given in The Harp 3 [1990], 7-29; in $. Ephrem, un poète 
pour notre temps, 281—307; and in the Russian Theological 
Encyclopaedia [under Ephrem). 

Ephrem was already known outside Syriac circles to 
Epiphanius (‘Panarion’, 51.22.7: ‘the sage among the Syr- 
ians’) and to Jerome (On Famous Men’, 115, written in 
392), and translations of some of his works into Greek 
were soon made. Ephrem’s fame, however, led to a large 
number of Greek texts being attributed to him, only a 
few of which are really by him (and many are not even 
translations from Syriac); CPG 3905-4175 provides a 
guide to these. Translations were made from Greek into 
Latin, Slavonic, and other languages; those into Arme- 
nian, however, were directly from Syriac. 

Ephrem was also a profound thinker, preferring 
to express his theological vision through poetry, rather 
than prose. Though his importance for the Christian tra- 
dition as a whole was recognised by Pope Benedict XV 
in 1920, when he proclaimed Ephrem to be a Doctor of 
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the Universal Church, it is only in fairly recent years that 
his significance as a theologian has begun to be properly 
appreciated. 

The iconographical tradition either depicts him as a 
deacon (thus on a 10th-cent. icon at St. Catherine's Mon- 
astery, Sinai), or (mote frequently) as a monk, follow- 
ing the misleading 6th-century Life. A popular theme in 
Late Byzantine art was the Death of St. Ephrem. 

The dates of his liturgical commemorations vary 
in the different Churches. Syr. Orth., Saturday of the 
1st week of Lent (with St. Theodore); also 28 Jan. and 
19 Feb.; Maron., 27 Jan.; Ch. of E., Friday of 5th week 
after Epiphany (Syriac Doctors). Greek and Russian Or- 
thodox, 28 Jan. Roman Catholic, 9 June. 

See Fig. 49c. 
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Ephrem, Life of 


Ephrem (d. 373) is universally acknowledged as the great- 
est writer in Syriac literary culture. However, the earliest 
biographical notices of Ephrem did not emerge from 
the Syriac-speaking world, but were the work of Greek 
ecclesiastical historians (Palladius, Sozomen, Theodoret) 
who created an image intended to conform to their own 
monastic-inspited ascetical values. The accounts they 
produced preserve practically no reliable information 
about Ephrem; rather, they are constructed from a ste- 
reotypical repertoire of anecdotes and stories intended 
to depict an ideal monk. Monasticism had not entered 
Syria in Ephrem’s time. His dedication to an evangeli- 
cal life of chastity and service was based on the native 
Syriac institution of the Bnay qyāmā ‘Sons of the Cov- 
enant’ which flourished in the pre-monastic period of 
Syriac asceticism. 

It is clear that the purpose of the early Greek bio- 
graphical sketches of Ephrem was to confer legitimacy 
on him from the point of view of the Great Church 
of the Byzantine Empire, for example, by fictitiously 
associating him with Basil the Great, Father of Byz- 
antine monasticism, and with monastic foundations 
in Egypt. These fictional encounters tactlessly depict 
Ephrem as a social inferior and an unlettered country- 
bumpkin whose fondest desire is to be able to speak 
Greek. It is during Ephrem’s fictitious visit to Basil that 
his purported ordination to the diaconate takes place. 
By conferring clerical status on Ephrem, his teaching 
authority is legitimized and sanctioned. As a provincial, 
non-Greek-speaking culture with a history of indepen- 
dent thought and practice, Syriac-speaking Christianity 
represented a deviation from Byzantine imperial he- 
gemony. By authorizing Ephrem, the Byzantine eccle- 
siastics who produced the Life brought him into the 
fold and legitimized the authority he possessed in native 
Syriac culture. 

A historically and culturally accurate depiction of 
Ephrem is found in a zezra by Ya'qub of Serugh dedicat- 
ed to Ephrem. The homily knows nothing of the severe 
ascetic depicted in the Life who shuns everyday life and 
dispatages women as inferiors. On the contrary, it cele- 
brates Ephrem for his moderation (pursana) and simplic- 
ity (Sapyuta), and remembers him precisely for his work 
among the Buat qyama ‘Daughters of the Covenant. 

The several ms. traditions of the Life of Ephrem 
are all based on three Syriac recensions which, in order 
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of length ate: ms. Vat. Syr. 117; ms. Paris, Bibl. Nat. Syr. 
235; and ms. London, Brit. Libr. Add. 9384. 
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Epiphanius of Salamis (d. 403) 


Bp. of Salamis (Cyprus) and Greek author. His work ‘On 
Weights and Measures’ (in the Bible), which only partly 
survives in Greek (CPG 3746), is preserved complete in 
Syriac translation. Of his large work against heresies, the 
*Panation' (CPG 3745), only the ‘Anakephalaiosis’ (CPG 
3765) is known in Syriac. Syriac also preserves excerpts 
of a Letter to the Egyptian clergy (CPG 3757), the Greek 
otiginal of which is lost. Among wotks falsely attributed 
to Epiphanius are the ‘Physiologus’ (CPG 3766) and the 
influential Lives of the Prophets (CPG 3777), of which a 
number of different Syriac forms are known. 

The Greek Life of Epiphanius (ed. C. Rapp, forth- 
coming) was translated into Syriac and comes down in 
two forms (this Life is the soutce of the notice in the 
Chronicle of Siirt, 56). 
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Erbil 


Erbil see Arbela 
Estrangela see Script 


Ethiopic Christianity, Syriac contacts with 


Christianity reached the Kingdom of Aksum, on the 
northern edge of the great Ethiopian plateau, by the 
reign of ‘Ezana in the middle of the 4th cent. Accord- 
ing to Rufinus (4th cent), the introduction of Christi- 
anity was facilitated by a certain Frumentius from Tyre 
(later known in the Ethiopic tradition as Salama Kasaté 
Berhan), who was ordained bp. of ‘India’ (i.e. Ethiopia) 
by Athanasius of Alexandria. In the 6th cent., the traveler 
Cosmas Indicopleustes reported that there were a large 
number of churches in Ethiopia as well as numerous 
bishops, martyrs, and monks. In time, Ethiopic Chris- 
tianity became associated with the Oriental Orthodox 
Churches, which include the Coptic, Armenian, Syriac 
Orthodox, and Malankara Syriac Orthodox Churches, all of 
which accept the Councils of Nicea, Constantinople, and 
Ephesus, but reject the Council of Chalcedon (see Ecu- 
menical dialogue). Throughout its history, Ethiopic Chris- 
tianity has had various contacts with Syriac Christianity. 
In general, the influence of Ethiopic Christianity on Syri- 
ac Christianity seems to have been rather limited, though 
it was certainly not non-existent. The influence of Syriac 
Christianity on Ethiopic Christianity, on the other hand, 
was mote substantial. This influence can be divided into 
two basic time periods: the Aksumite Period (4th cent.— 
ca. 900) and the Solomonic Period (1270-1770). 


The Aksumite Period 


In the scholarly literature, a great deal of attention has 
been focused on possible Syriac influences on Ethiopic 
Christianity in the Aksumite period. Although Christi- 
anity reached Ethiopia in the 4th cent., the spread of 
Christianity throughout Ethiopia is traditionally attrib- 
uted to the efforts of a group of foreign missionaries 
active in the late 5th to early 6th cent. These mission- 
aries include the Sadeqan, Mata’, and especially the so- 
called Nine Saints (see A. Brita, in EAe, vol. 3, 1188—91). 
A number of scholars, including I. Guidi (1888, 33-4 
with n. 1; 1932, 13-5) and especially C. Conti Rossini 
(1928, esp. 155-65), have argued that these foreign mis- 
sionaries originated from Syriac-speaking areas. Based 
on this connection, a theory was developed that attrib- 
uted a great deal of Syriac influence to the development 
of Christianity in Ethiopia, including the introduction 
of monasticism as well as the translation of the Bible 
into Ge'ez, the classical language of Ethiopic Christian- 
ity. The association of these missionaries with Syriac- 
speaking areas was based on three principal arguments, 
all of which have been seriously challenged in more re- 
cent scholarship. 
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First, it was argued that the personal names of the 
missionaries and the geographical names from which 
they are said to originate are of Syriac origin (Guidi 
1888, 33-4 n. 1; Conti Rossini 1928, 161). More recent- 
ly, however, Marrassini (1990, 35—8; 1999, 326—8) has 
shown that few, if any, of these names are actually of 
Syriac origin. 

Second, it was proposed that the transcription of 
Greek names in Ge'ez, especially in translations of the 
Bible, was based on the pattern of Aramaic (Guidi 1888, 
33-34 n. 1; Conti Rossini 1928, 156). Marrassini (1990, 
39-41; 1999, 329-30) has, however, pointed out that this 
pattern is not restricted to Aramaic, but rather itis the typi- 
cal way in which Greek is transcribed in Semitic languages. 

The third argument adduced in favor of Syriac in- 
fluence on Ethiopic Christianity in the Aksumite period 
involves Syriac loanwords in Ge'ez. More than a centuty 
ago, Th. Nóldeke drew attention to a number of Ara- 
maic loanwords in Ge'ez. Guidi (1932, 14) and especially 
Conti Rossini (1928, 155) argued that some of these Ar- 
amaic loanwords in Ge'ez are more specifically of Syriac 
origin, e.g. Ge'ez haymanot ‘faith’ (often translating Greek 
pistis) from Syriac haymanuta. In an influential study, how- 
ever, Polotsky showed that several of these Aramaic 
loanwords were not borrowed from Syriac, but rather 
from Jewish Aramaic, e.g. Ge'ez meswat ‘alms, charity’ (no 
such word exists in Syriac) and Ge'ez fof ‘idol’ (Syriac 
has ża yuta, which not only preserves the third root con- 
sonant y, but means ‘error, mistake’). Further research by 
Ullendorff (1967, 120-5), Witakowski (1989-90, 191-2; 
forthcoming), and Marrassini (1990, 38-9; 1999, 328-9) 
has raised additional questions about some of the pur- 
ported Syriac loanwords in Ge'ez while at the same time 
suggested several new possible examples. In the current 
state of research, it can only be conclusively stated that 
Ge'ez contains a number of Aramaic loanwords, some 
of which are certainly not Syriac, but others of which 
may potentially be Syriac. Before any meaningful histori- 
cal conclusions can be drawn, an updated analysis of all 
the Aramaic loanwords in Ge'ez is needed, taking into 
account recent developments in Aramaic dialectology as 
well as the increasingly robust methodology of contact 
linguistics. 

In the end, the evidence for significant Syriac in- 
fluence on Ethiopic Christianity in the Aksumite period 
is rather slim. Nevertheless, it does seem all but certain 
that there were contacts between Ethiopic Christianity 
and Syriac Christianity at this time, especially given that 
the Aksumite kingdom was involved in various power 
struggles with South Arabian kingdoms in the Arabian 
Peninsula, a place where Syriac-speaking Christians are 
known to have resided. In one instance of particular 
importance to contacts between Syriac and Ethiopic 
Christianity, the Aksumite negu‘ Kaleb (fl. first half of the 
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Fig. 48. Eight of the so-called Nine Saints (the missing saint, Yem'ata, is depicted in an adjacent mural). 
Cupola, ca. 15th cent., in a small church near the village of Guh (Gheralta district, Tigre province). 
Photo: Jan Tromp (2005). 


6th cent.) intervened against the king of Himyar on be- 
half of miaphysite Christians who where being perse- 
cuted in Nagran (see recently Nebes). 


The Solomonic Period 


Setting aside the problematic evidence of the Aksumite 
period, Syriac influence on Ethiopic Christianity can be 
firmly established for Ge'ez literature from the Solo- 
monic period. In this case, however, Syriac influence was 
almost always mediated by Arabic Christianity, which in- 
herited a great deal from the Syriac heritage. 

Alongside original compositions, Ge'ez literature 
contains a significant body of translations which were 


made from Greek in the Aksumite period and from Ara- 
bic in the Solomonic period; there is little evidence for 
literary activity in the intervening time of the Zag"e dy- 
nasty (900-1270). In many cases, the Arabic literature 
was itself translated from Greek, Coptic, and Sytiac. 
While there may be a few rare cases in which Syriac lit- 
erature in Geez was translated directly from Syriac, in 
most cases Arabic was the bridge by which Syriac litera- 
ture reached Ethiopic Christianity. 

The Bible is the earliest piece of literature asso- 
ciated with Ethiopic Christianity. At least part of the 
Bible was already translated into Ge'ez by the end of 
the 4th to the early 5th cent. as can be deduced from 
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biblical quotations in the Aksumite inscriptions (Knibb, 
46-54). Though there is now general consensus that the 
Ge'ez OT and NT were both translated from Greek, 
a number of different Vorlagen, including Syriac, have 
been proposed throughout the history of scholarship. 
A. Vööbus, for instance, argued that the Ge'ez Gospels 
wete translated from Sytiac and then revised against the 
Greek text. It is now clear, however, that Syriac influence 
on the Ge'ez Bible occurred at a later stage (probably in 
the 14th cent.) when the Ge'ez biblical text was revised 
against a Syriac biblical text or, more likely, an Arabic ver- 
sion of a Syriac biblical text (see Knibb, in EAs, vol. 1, 
565 and more extensively Knibb 1999). Evidence of in- 
terest in the comparison of Syriac and Ethiopic biblical 
texts (along with Coptic, Arabic, and Armenian) is found 
in ms. Vat. Barberini Or. 2, a 15th-cent. polyglot Psalter 
in five languages, which was owned by a Syr. Orth. priest 
named Salib (see S. Brock, The Bible in the Syriac tradition 
[2nd ed. 2006], 145). 

Moving beyond the Bible, a number of Syriac- 
speaking authors appear in Ge'ez literature. Two dem- 
onstrations by Aphrahat (fl. 336-45) are found in the 
Ethiopic tradition (see W. Witakowski, in EZ4e, vol. 1, 
287). In 1906, F M. Esteves Pereira published a Ge'ez 
version of Dem. 5. In this text, the author is (incorrect- 
ly) identified as Ya'qub of Nisibis, an attribution which is 
also found in the earliest Syriac ms. of Aphrahat (Lon- 
don, Brit. Libr. Add. 17,182; dated 474), as well as in 
the Armenian translation. In 1964, E. Cerulli published 
a text on the resurrection of the dead, which was sub- 
sequently identified as a portion of Aphrahat's Dem. 8 
by T. Baarda. 

A number of Ge'ez texts are attributed to Ephrem 
(d. 373), including both homilies and prayers (a list is 
provided by Weninger, in EAe, vol. 1, 331—2); it is, how- 
evet, unclear whether any of these ate among Ephrem's 
genuine writings. Several homilies attributed to Ephrem 
are extracted in the Haymdnota abaw Faith of the Fa- 
thers’, which is a large compendium of patristic writings, 
synodical statements, and canons (unedited; see A. Wion 
and E. Fritsch, in EAe, vol. 2, 1073—5 and Graf). In ad- 
dition, Ephrem is said to have composed the Weddasé 
Maryam ‘Praise of Mary’ (ed. with FT Velat), a collection 
of hymns to Mary for each day of the week, which is 
found in Ethiopic Psalter mss. as well as in the Me erf, 
a liturgical text which forms part of the Divine Office. 
Due to his association with the Weddasé Maryam, Ephrem 
is usually depicted in Ethiopic iconography standing at 
the feet of an enthroned Mary (see Hammerschmidt and 
Jager, 101-8). Ephrem also sometimes bears the sobri- 
quet /abhawi ‘the potter’ in the Ethiopic tradition, likely 
due to a conflation with Shem'un Quqoyo. 

The legend of Abgar V Ukkama (see Abgarids), 
which is found in Syriac in the Teaching of Addai, exists 
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in at least four Ge'ez versions, two of which ate associat- 
ed with the Ta’dmmera Iyasus “The miracles of Jesus’ (see 
Weninger, in EAe, vol. 1, 40-41 and especially Haile). 
Most of the Ta’dmmera Iyasus consists of a translation 
of the Arabic Apocryphal Gospel of John (ed. with LT 
I. Galbiati, Jobannis evangelium apocryphum arabice [19577], 
which is itself based on a vatiety of sources, including 
the Cave of Treasures and the Apocalypse of Pseudo- 
Methodius (see Witakowski 1995). 

No less than twenty texts are attributed to Ya'qub 
of Serugh (d. 521) in the Ethiopic tradition (inventories 
are provided in W. Witakowski, in EAe, vol. 2, 263 and 
Uhlig 1999, 13-16). A majority of these belong to the 
genre of dersan ‘homily’, the Ge'ez equivalent of Syriac 
memra. While only one of these homilies has thus far 
been edited (Uhlig 1999), it seems that many of them 
were translated from Arabic, and at least some may go 
back to Syriac originals. Others, however, were only 
ascribed to Ya'qub in the Ge'ez ms. tradition, e.g. the 
Dersana sanbat ‘Homily on the Sabbath’ (see Wurmbrand 
1963). Interestingly, Ya qub’s ‘Homily on the death of 
Aaron’ formed the basis for the Mota Aron ‘Death of 
Aaron’, a Ge'ez text that is found not only in the literary 
tradition of the Ethiopian Orthodox Church, but also 
in that of the Béta Esra'el (or Falasa) (see Wurmbrand 
1961). In addition to homilies, an anaphora, incipit 
‘Stand up in the fear of the Lord’, is also attributed to 
Ya'qub (ed. with GT Euringer), but again it is probably 
pseudonymous (see Hammerschmidt, 47—8). 

A Profession of Faith attributed to Ya'qub Burd'oyo 
(d. 578) is preserved in Ge'ez in the Haywanota abaw (ed. 
with GT Cornill; see J. Tubach, in EAe, vol. 3, 261—2). 
This text is not extant in Syriac, but is found in Arabic 
(ed. with DT H. G. Kleyn, Jacobus Baradaeiis. De stichter der 
syrische monophysietische kerk [1882], 121—63), from which 
the Ge'ez was translated. 

Ge'ez preserves the ‘Conflict of Severus’ by Athana- 
sios I Gamolo (d. 631) (ed. Goodspeed and Crum), which 
deals with the life of Severus of Antioch (d. 538). Though 
not extant in Syriac, this text is found in Arabic as well as 
in Coptic fragments. Several texts attributed to Severus 
also exist in Ge'ez, some of which may ultimately derive 
from Sytiac originals (see Witakowski 2004). 

Several Syriac authors feature prominently in the 
Mashafa manakosat “Book of monks’, which is one of 
the central collections of Ethiopic monasticism (see A. 
Bausi, in EAe, vol. 2, 997-9). This collection consists 
of three distinct texts, each of which is directly associ- 
ated with at least one Syriac-speaking author. Included in 
the Mashafa manakosat is the Aragawi manfasawi ‘Spiritual 
Elder’, which is the name by which the Ch. of E. mysti- 
cal writer Yohannan of Dalyatha (8th cent.), or Yohannan 
Saba (‘Elder’), is known in Ge'ez. The Aragani manfasawi 
was translated from an Arabic version of Yohannan's 
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original Syriac composition (see E. Lucchesi, in EAe, 
vol. 1, 309-10). Another text found in the Mashafa 
manakosat is the Filkesyos (see Witakowski 2006; idem, in 
E Ae, vol. 2, 541-2). Though attributed to the Syr. Orth. 
theologian Philoxenos of Mabbug (d. 523), the Fi/kesyos is 
actually a Ge'ez version (via Arabic) of the commentary 
of Dadisho' Qatraya (late 7th cent.) on the ‘Paradise of 
the Fathers’ by 'Enanisho' (7th cent.). Enanisho"s work 
is in turn a large compilation of monastic texts, which 
includes Palladius's ‘Lausiac history’, the ‘History of the 
monks in Egypt’, and various apophthegmata. The final 
book that makes up the Mashafa manakosat is the Mashafa 
Mar Yeshaq “The book of Mar Isaac’ (ed. with GT Ber- 
hanu; see S. Weninger, in EAe, vol. 2, 193-4). As the title 
suggests, this text is attributed to the famous Ch. of E. 
monastic author Ishaq of Nineveh (late 7th cent). More 
specifically, the Mashafa Mar Yeshaq is a Ge'ez translation 
of the Arabic collection attributed to Ishaq. The Arabic 
version is in turn a translation from a Greek version of 
writings attributed to Ishaq, which consists of most of 
the ‘First Part’ of the original Syriac writings of Ishaq as 
well as four homilies by Yohannan of Dalyatha and an 
abbreviated version of the ‘Letter to Patricius’ by Philox- 
enos of Mabbug. Thus, although the Fi/kesyos is incor- 
rectly ascribed to Philoxenos, the Masbafa manakosat does 
still contain a text by this Syr. Orth. theologian. Outside 
of the Mashafa manakosat, Ge'ez monastic literature pre- 
serves a number of sayings attributed to Syriac-speaking 
authors, including Ephrem, Yohannan of Dalyatha, and 
Ishaq of Nineveh, in various collections of apophtheg- 
mata (ed. with LT Arras 1963, 1967, 1984, 1986, 1988). 
Ge'ez biblical exegesis has also been influenced by 
Sytiac-speaking authors, especially those belonging to 
the Ch. of E., such as Ahob Qatraya (late 6th cent.?), 
Theodoros bar Koni (fl. end of the 8th cent), Isho‘ bar 
Nun (d. 828), and Ishodad of Merv (fl. ca. 850). This 
contact was mediated by the Christian Arabic tradi- 
tion, in particular the exegetical works of Ibn al-Tayyib 
(d. 1043), especially his Firdaws al-nasraniyya “The Para- 
dise of Christianity". In its Ge'ez version, E.-Syr. biblical 
exegesis was transmitted to the Andemta commentary 
tradition (Cowley 1983, 1988). The Andemta commen- 
taries contain a translation of the Ge'ez biblical text into 
Amharic, the official language of present-day Ethio- 
pia, as well as a wealth of traditional exegetical mate- 
rial (Psalms ed. with ET Stoffregen Pedersen; Hosea 
ed. with IT Andeberhan). Several anonymous Syriac 
exegetical homilies are also extant in Ge'ez. The Syri- 
ac verse homily on Abraham and Sarah in Egypt (ed. 
with ET S.P. Brock and S. Hopkins, ‘A verse homily 
on Abraham and Sarah in Egypt: Syriac original with 
early Arabic translation’, LM 105 [1992], 87-146), for 
instance, found its way via Arabic into Ge'ez (ed. with 
FT Caquot), where it is attributed to Ephrem. Similarly, 
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the Ge'ez Zendhu la-Yosef “History of Joseph’ (ET Isaac; 
an edition of the Ge'ez is in preparation by the current 
author) ultimately derives (via Arabic) from a Syriac ver- 
sion, which is attributed to Basil of Caesarea (see Heal; 
ed. M. Weinberg, Die Geschichte Josefs angeblich verfasst von 
Basilius dem Grossen aus Caesarea [1893]; S.W. Link, Die 
Geschichte Josefs angeblich verfasst von Basilius dem Grossen aus 
Casarea [1895]; K. Heal, ‘A Missing leaf from the Syriac 
History of Joseph’, forthcoming). 

Finally, a number of Syriac individuals appear in 
Ge'ez hagiographic literature. The Senkessar Synaxaty’, 
for instance, commemorates, among others, Abgar V 
Ukkama, Barsawmo, Ephrem (cf. Pérés), Marutha of 
Maypherqat, Shem'un the Stylite, and Ya'qub of Nisibis 
(ed. with FT by various authors in PO; for full referenc- 
es, see Colin; ET Budge 1928). More developed hagio- 
graphic works, such as the Life of Barsawmo (ed. with 
FT Grébaut), ate also extant in Ge'ez. 

Among the many interesting aspects of this large 
body of Ge'ez literature that is attributed to Syriac- 
speaking authors is the fact that several E.-Syr. authors 
are represented in the Ethiopic tradition, especially in 
texts related to biblical exegesis and monasticism. The 
appearance of these E.-Syr. authors is intriguing given 
that Ethiopic Christianity has throughout its history 
been dogmatically aligned with the Syr. Orth. Church, 
not with the Ch. of E. In some cases, a work by a 
Ch. of E. author seems to have been stripped of its 
distinctive E.-Syr. features before it passed into Ge'ez. 
This is, for instance, the case with Ibn al-Tayyib’s ‘Com- 
mentary on the Gospels’, which is extant both in an 
otiginal form as well as in an adapted, miaphysite vet- 
sion (ed. Y. Manqutiyüs, Tafsir al-masriqi [1908—10]; see 
Faultless), which served as the textual basis for the Ge'ez 
translation. In other cases, however, it is less clear how 
Sytiac-speaking authors belonging to the Ch. of E. 
found their way into Ge'ez. 

In addition to the Ge'ez literature that is attributed 
to Syriac-speaking authors, there are a number of origi- 
nally Greek works that passed through Syriac on their 
way to the Ethiopic tradition, again almost always with 
Arabic standing in between. This is, for instance, likely 
the case with the Didascalia Apostolorum (ed. with ET 
Platt; ed. with ET Horner), the Testament of our Lord 
Jesus Christ (ed. with FT Beylot 1984), and several texts 
related to the Alexander cycle (ed. with ET Budge 1896; 
see G. Lusini, in EZAe, vol. 1, 195). Likewise, the Sayings 
of Ahiqar seem to have traveled through Syriac (and then 
Arabic) on their way to the Ethiopic tradition, where they 
are transmitted in late mss. of the Mashafa falasfa tabiban 
‘Book of the wise philosophers’ (see U. Pietruschka, in 
EAe, vol. 2, 485-6). A similar trajectory is likely for the 
related narrative about Ahiqar that is preserved in Ge'ez 
(ed. with FT Schneider). 
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It is clear then that Ge'ez literature from the Solo- 
monic period, which includes a number of texts that are 
attributed to Sytiac-speaking authors as well as texts that 
passed through Syriac on their way to Ge'ez, provides an 
example of Syriac influence on Ethiopic Christianity. It 
must be stressed, however, that this Syriac influence was 
in most, if not all, cases mediated by Arabic Christianity. 

The Syriac influence on Ethiopic Christianity in the 
Solomonic petiod can be explained by various points of 
contact. During the reign of Yekunno Amlak (1270-85) 
at the beginning of the Solomonic period, it appears that 
a ‘Syrian? became head of the Ethiopian Church, a posi- 
tion normally restricted to Coptic monks (see Tamrat, 
69—72). Though this seems to have been short lived, it 
cleatly demonstrates a Syriac presence in Ethiopia at this 
time. Outside of Ethiopia, contacts between Ethiopic 
and Sytiac Christianity occurred at various locations. 
Ethiopic monks are known to have lived in several mo- 
nastic communities in Egypt alongside Syriac monks (in 
general, see O. Meinardus, in EAe, vol. 2, 243—5). Both 
Sytiac and Ethiopic monks also resided at the Monastery 
of St. Catherine (Cerulli, 1943—7, vol. 1, 148 and 151). In 
addition, contacts between Syriac and Ethiopic monks 
took place in Jerusalem, where the various Christian 
communities were represented (Cerulli 1943—7). Finally, 
moving closet to the Syriac homeland, Ethiopic monks 
were present from the 13th cent. onwards in Lebanon 
and Syria, and some may have possibly played a role in 
the renaming of Dayr Mar Misa al-Habashi (“Monastery 
of St. Moses the Ethiopian’) (Cerulli 1943-7, vol. 1, 
325-33; Cruikshank Dodd, 19—25; Kaufhold, 54—9). 

See Fig. 48 and 49c. 
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Eusebius of Caesarea 


Euphemia and the Goth 


The narrative concerning Euphemia and the Goth, set 
in Edessa of 395/6, belongs to the genre of miracle 
stories connected with a shrine (in this case, the shrine 
of the local martyrs, Gurya, Shmona, and Habib). It is 
transmitted in two Syriac hagiographical mss. (the older 
of which is of the 9th cent.), and is also to be found in 
Greek (ed. E. von Dobschutz, Texte und Untersuchungen, 
vol. 3 [1911], 37). The unknown author claims to have 
heard the story from the paramonarios ‘custodian’ of the 
shrine. At the time of an invasion of the region by Huns, 
a Goth in the Roman army in Edessa was billeted on 
a widow (Sophia) and her daughter (Euphemia). The 
Goth wants to marry Euphemia and eventually bullies 
Sophia into allowing this. When the time comes for the 
Goth to leave Edessa and take his new wife with him, 
Sophia takes them to the Shrine of the Confessors and 
gets him to swear that he will not harm her daughter. 
Once they have left Edessa, it emerges that the man al- 
ready has a wife, and he treats Euphemia as a slave girl. 
When Euphemia gives birth to a child, the Goth’s wife, 
out of jealousy, poisons it, but Euphemia succeeds in 
poisoning her with the remains of the poison that had 
killed her son. The wife’s family shut her up in a tomb, 
intending to kill her; Euphemia in her desperation prays 
to the Confessors — and miraculously finds herself the 
next morning by their shrine, safe and sound. When the 
Goth is sent back to Edessa, Sophia manages, with the 
help of bp. Eulogios (d. 3871), to get him arrested, and 
he is sentenced to death by the Military Governor, Ad- 
dai (who is also attested in other sources). Whether or 
not the story has an actual historical basis, it no doubt 
reflects a not uncommon situation. It will have been put 
into writing (almost certainly in Syriac) by someone con- 
nected with the shrine of the Confessors, and probably 
around the mid 5th cent.. 


E C. Burkitt, Euphemia and the Goth, with the Acts of Martyrdom of 
the Confessors of Edessa (1913). 
S. P. Brock 


Eusebius of Caesarea (ca. 260 — ca. 340) 


Greek Church Father, bp. of Caesarea (Palestine), and 
author of the first History of the Church and first uni- 
vetsal Chronicle. His Ecclesiastical Histoty is confined to 
the Roman Empire; at the end of Book I it contains the 
eatliest reference to the letter of king Abgar of Edessa 
to Jesus and the sending to Edessa of Thaddaios (Addai 
in the later Syriac work, The Teaching of Addai). Many of 
Eusebius’s works were translated into Syriac and some 
survive complete only in Syriac. 

1. ‘Ecclesiastical History’ (CPG 3495), preserved 
incomplete; ed. P. Bedjan (1897) and W. Wright and 
N.Mclean (1898); GT by E. Nestle (1901). The Ar- 


Eusebius of Caesarea 
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Fig. 50. Beginning of Eusebius of Caesarea's Letter 
to Carpianus, in which he explains the use of the Gospel 
canon tables. Ms. Florence, Biblioteca Mediceo- 
Laurenziana, Pluteus 1,56, f. 2v. See Rabbula Gospels. 
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menian translation was made from Sytiac, rather than 
Greek. 

2. “Martyrs of Palestine? (CPG 3490): the long 
recension is preserved solely in Syriac (ed. with ET, 
W. Cureton [1861]); in Greek only the short recension is 
found in Book X of the Ecclesiastical History. 

3. “Theophania’ (CPG 3488), preserved complete 
only in Syriac, ed. S. Lee 1842, ET 1843; GT by H. Gress- 
mann (1904; new ed., by A. Laminski, 1992), and study 
by Gressmann (1903). Extracts are given in Bedjan, Mar 
Jacobi Sarugensis Homiliae Selectae, vol. 1, 721—69. 

4. ‘Chronicle’ (CPG 3494). The Greek original of 
this important work is lost, and the complete text is 
preserved only in Latin and Armenian translations. Ac- 
cording to 'Abdisho' this was translated by Shem'on of 
Beth Garmai (6th cent.?), but according to Michael Rabo, 
by Ya'qub of Edessa (who in fact continued Eusebius's 
Chronicle in his own work). Only excerpts survive in- 
corporated into Syriac chronicles (notable the Chronicle 
of Zuqnin, Eliya of Nisibis, and Michael Rabo); for these, 
see P. Keseling, ‘Die Chronik des E. in der syr. Uberlie- 
ferung’, OC 3.1 (1927), 23-48, 223-41, and 3.2 (1927), 
33-56; also R. W. Burgess, Studies in Eusebian and post-Euse- 
bian Chronography, vol. 1 (1999), and W. Witakowski, “The 
Chronicle of Eusebius, its type and continuation in Syri- 
ac historiography’, ARAM 11/12 (1999/2000), 419-37. 

5. ‘Onomasticon’ (CPG 3466), on biblical place 
names; fragments of the Syriac translation were ed. by 
I. E. Rahmani (and others) in ROC 23 (1922/3), 225-70, 
and have been republished (in transcription) by S. Timm 
(TU 152; 2005). 

6. ‘Letter to Carpianus’ (CPG 3465), explaining the 
tables indicating concordances between the four Gospels. 
This ingenious system was originally devised by Ammo- 
nius, but was considerably refined in Syriac (where the 
tables are found in many early Gospel mss.). The Syriac 
text is edited by P. Pusey and G. H. Gwilliam in their edi- 
tion of the Peshitta Gospels (1901), 1-21; with a study 
by Gwilliam in Stadia Biblica 2 (1890), 241—72. 

7. ‘Gospel Questions’ (CPG 3470), dealing with the 
exegesis of select passages; the available Syriac excerpts 
were ed. by G. Beyer, in OC 2.12-14 (1925), 30-70; 3.1 
and 2 (1927), 80-97, 57—69. 

8. ‘Apology for Origen’ (CPG 3476). An excerpt in 
Syriac translation is attributed to Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
ed. P. de Lagarde, Analecta Syriaca (1858), 64-5. 

Two further works survive only in Syriac, but are 
not thought to be genuine: 

9. *Encomium on the Martyrs’ (CPG 3493), pre- 
served in a ms. dated 411; ed. B. H. Cooper, in Journal of 
Sacred Literature 5 (1868), 404-8. 

10. ‘On the Star of the Magi’ (CPG 3507), ed. 
W. Wright, in Journal of Sacred Literature 4.9 (1866), 117— 
36; 4.10 (1867), 150-64. 
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According to 'Abdisho' there was also a Syriac trans- 
lation of Eusebius’s ‘Life of Constantine’, but this does 
not survive. In his ‘Preparatio Evangelica’ (not translated 
into Syriac) Eusebius quotes (VI.10.1—48) from a Greek 
translation of the ‘Book of the Laws of the Countries’, 
attributed to Bardaisan. 

See Fig. 50. 


CPG 3465-3507. 

S.P. Brock, ‘Eusebius and Syriac Christianity’, in Eusebius, 
Christianity and Judaism, ed. H. W. Attridge and G. Hata 
(1992), 212-34. 

L. Van Rompay, ‘Some preliminary remarks on the origins of 
Classical Syriac as a standard language: the Syriac version 
of Eusebius of Caesarea’s Ecclesiastical History’, in 
Semitic and Cushitic Studies, ed. G. Goldenberg and S. Raz 
(1994), 70-89. 
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Eusebius of Emesa (ca. 300 — before 359) 


Bp. of the Syrian city of Emesa (Hims), author of homi- 
lies and biblical commentaries. A native of Edessa and 
contemporaneous with Ephrem, Eusebius received a 
Greek education. He studied and worked in Caesarea 
(Palaestina), Antioch, and Alexandria, before becoming 
bp. of Emesa (shortly after 341). In the Greek tradition, 
Eusebius's name somehow remained tainted with Arian- 
ism, which helps explain why his writings, all originally 
written in Greek, do not survive in direct transmission. 

In addition to Eusebius's homilies, a number of 
which exist in early Latin and Armenian translations, 
there is an Armenian translation of his commentat- 
ies on: Gen., Ex., Lev., Num., Deut., Josh., Judges, 1-4 
Kings (i.e. 1-2 Sam. and 1-2 Kings). Only the Gen. com- 
mentary is quite developed; the other books are dealt 
with very succinctly. Excerpts of the original Greek text 
have been identified in the Greek Catena tradition and 
in an exegetical collection (Epitome’) by Procopius of 
Gaza (d. ca. 538). Some of Eusebius’s works existed 
in a Syriac translation. Yaqub of Edessa quotes Euse- 
bius for his opinion that Hebrew was the first language. 
A much more important witness is Isho'dad of Merv, 
who quoted numerous passages from Eusebius’s com- 
mentaries, without, however, ever mentioning his name. 

A specific feature of Eusebius’s biblical interpreta- 
tion consists in the many quotations from ‘the Syrian’ (ho 
Suros), i.e., the Syriac OT (along with the less numerous 
quotations from ‘the Hebrew’). Somewhat critical of the 
Greek Septuagint, Eusebius used the Syriac version to 
gain access to what he saw as the authentic meaning of 
the Hebrew original. These quotations from ‘the Syrian’ 
are an important witness to the early Peshitta. 

As for Eusebius’s Christology, in addition to refer- 
ences in the sermons and — only rarely — in the com- 
mentaries, 33 passages explicitly attributed to him were 
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included in the Florilegium that Philoxenos of Mabbug 
added to his ‘Memre against Habbib’ (ca. 482). Even 
though they were used by Philoxenos in support of 
his late—5th-cent. Miaphysite Christology and may not, 
therefore, give an unbalanced picture, there seems to be 
no reason to doubt their authenticity. As such, they pro- 
vide further evidence of the existence of Syriac transla- 
tions of Eusebius’s works. 


CPG 3525-3543. 

R.B. ter Haar Romeny, A Syrian in Greek dress. The use of 
Greek, Hebrew, and Syriac biblical texts in Eusebius of Emesa’s 
Commentary on Genesis (TEG 6; 1997). 

H.J. Lehmann, Per Piscatores. Studies in the Armenian version of 
a collection of homilies by Eusebius of Emesa and Severian of 
Gabala (1975). 

idem, Students of the Bible in 4th and 5th century Syria. Seats of 
learning, sidelights and syriacisms (2008). (includes several 
essays on Eusebius, some of them reprinted) 

E Petit, L. Van Rompay, J.J.S. Weitenberg, Eusèbe d’Emese. 
Commentaire de la Genèse. Texte arménien de l'édition de Venise 
(1980), fragments grecs et syriaques, avec traductions (TEG 15; 
2011). 

M.F. Wiles, “The theology of Eusebius of Emesa’, in S5zParr, 
vol. 19, ed. E.A. Livingstone, 267—280. 

R. E. Winn, ‘The church of virgins and martyrs: Ecclesiastical 
identity in the sermons of Eusebius of Emesa’, JECS 11 
(2003), 309—338. 

idem, Eusebius of Emesa (forthcoming). 
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Eutyches (ca. 378 — ca. 454) 


His early life, of which hardly anything is known, was 
evidently as a monk, and then an archimandrite, in Con- 
stantinople where, by 448, he and his teaching evidently 
had an influential following. In Nov. 448 Eusebius bp. 
of Dorylaeum denounced his teaching to Patr. Flavian, 
and Eutyches was summoned to a synod which con- 
demned him (Pseudo-Zacharias, ‘Church History’, 11.2; 
Acts of Council of Chalcedon, First Session). He ap- 
pealed to Pope Leo I (CPG 5948) and to Dioscotus, pre- 
senting professions of faith in formulations that were 
considered acceptable (Leo's reply also sutvives [CPG 
5953]. He was restored at the second Council of Ephe- 
sus (449), but under the new emperor Marcian he was 
condemned again at the Council of Chalcedon in 451, 
and this time exiled. Exactly what his teaching really was 
is uncleat (both at the time and today), but he was un- 
derstood to have held that Christ is consubstantial only 
with the Father, and not with us — a position rejected by 
both miaphysites and dyophysites. 


CPG 5945—5954. 

G. Bevan and P.T.R. Gray, “The trial of Eutyches: A new 
interpretation’, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 101 (2008), 617— 
657. 

J. Lebon, Le monophysisme sévérien (1909), 489—500. 


Evagrius 


E. Schwartz, Der Prozess des Eutyches (Sitzungsberichte der 
bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. 
KI., Abt. 5; 1929). 

A. Van Roey, ‘Eutyches’, in DHGE, vol. 16 (1964—67), 87—91. 
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Evagrius (345—399) 

Greek monastic author originating from Pontus. Af- 
tet a short career in Constantinople, where he was be- 
friended by Gregory of Nazianzus, he left for Palestine 
where he was converted to the ascetic life by Melania 
the Elder, and in 383 went on to Egypt where he spent 
the rest of his life as a monk. His extensive writings 
(CPG 2430—2482) were condemned in Greek at the 
Council of Constantinople (553), due to his speculative 
theories on cosmology and the Fall, developed from 
those of Origen. Though some of his monastic texts 
survived in Greek under different names and so his 
ascetic teaching remained influential, it is only in Syriac 
and Armenian translation that extensive writings are 
preserved under his own name. Only part of those in 
Syriac have yet been edited, the most important be- 
ing the “Chapters on Knowledge’ (Kephalaia Gnostika), 
which survives in two forms, a widely read one in which 
the speculative elements had been modified, and (in a 
single ms.) an unexpurgated form. Several works ate 
transmitted in two or even three translations, indicating 
their popularity. 

Evagrius’s writings were very much appreciated and 
often quoted by Syriac monastic authors; Babai the Great 
wrote an extensive Commentary on the Chapters on 
Knowledge (in the adapted version; ed. Frankenberg). 
In the 8th cent. Yawsep Hazzaya had knowledge of both 
forms of the ‘Chapters on Knowledge’, but considered 
the unexpurgated version to be an adaptation by some 
heretical reader. Another Commentary on this wotk was 
made by Dionysios bar Salibi (ed. Cicek). 


Primary Sources 


CPG 2430-2482. 

G. Bunge, Evagrios Pontikos. Briefe aus der Wiiste (1986). (GT of 
Letters) 

J. Gicek, Fusoqo d-me awoto d-qadiso mor(y) Ewagris ibidayo (1991). 

A. Guillaumont, Les six centuries des Kephalaia Gnostica’ d’Evagre 
le Pontique (PO 28.1; 1959). 

W. Frankenberg, Evagrius Ponticus (Abhandlungen, Göttinger 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, N.F. XIIL2; 1912). 

J. Muyldermans, Evagriana Syriaca (1952). 

R.E.Sinkewicz, Evagrius of Pontus. The Greek Ascetic Corpus 
(2003). (ET from Greek of many texts also found in 
Syriac) 


Secondary Sources 


P. Géhin, ‘Les versions syriaques et arabes des chapitres sur la 
prière d’Evagre le Pontique’, in Les Syriaques transmetteurs 
de civilisations. L'expérience du Bilâd el-Shâm a l'époque omeyyade 
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(Patrimoine Syriaque: Actes du Colloque IX; 2005), 179— 
197. 

A. Guillaumont, Les ‘Kephalaia Gnostica’ d "Évagre le Pontique et 
l'histoire de l'origénisme chez les Grecs et chez les Syriens (1962). 

idem, ‘Les versions syriaques de l'oeuvre d'Évagre le Pontique 
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syriaque’, in SywSyr HI, 35—41. 

J. W. Watt, ‘Philoxenus and the Old Syriac version of Evagrius’ 
Centuries’, OC 64 (1980), 65—81. 
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Exegesis, Old Testament 


The Bible and its interpretation have always played a 
major role in the world-view of Syriac-speaking Chris- 
tians. A great number of texts are preserved in which 
the Bible is retold or explained. Biblical interpretation is 
found not only in commentaries, but also in many other 
genres. 


The Earliest Syriac Literature 


The OT was translated into Syriac at a very early stage, 
probably even before the New Testament: though the 
Book of the Laws of Countries (see under Bardaisan) 
quotes Gen. 9:6 in a form that stands closer to Tar- 
gum Ongelos, the Peshitta OT is already cited in Tatian's 
Diatessaron (written in the 170s; Joosten). Neither these 
works, nor any of the other texts written before the 4th 
cent. that have come down to us, is dedicated to the 
exegesis of the OT, though such compositions as the 
Odes of Solomon and the Hymn of the Pearl (see Acts 
of Thomas) may certainly have been influenced by it, for 
instance in the way they describe Paradise. 


Fourth- and Early Fifth-Cent. Exegesis 


Aphrahat’s twenty-three Demonstrations (between 337 
and 345) are treatises based to a large extent on bibli- 
cal quotations. Aphrahat discusses issues that must have 
been important to his community, which lived in the Per- 
sian Empire. In addition to subjects such as faith, love, 
fasting, prayer, wars, conversion, humility, and death, he 
also wrote on themes which suggest that his commu- 
nity had to defend its position vis-à-vis Jewish groups ot 
rather Judaizing tendencies within Christianity. Thus he 
discusses, among others, circumcision, Pesach, Sabbath, 
food laws, virginity, and sanctity. Although he wrote 
against the Jews, especially in his historical interpretation 
he used Jewish traditions. His spiritual interpretation is 
mainly typological. 

Ephrem (d. 373) wrote a Commentary on Genesis 
and an Explanation of Exodus (he may have written 
commentaries on other books of the OT as well, as the 
monk Severos and 'Abdisho' bar Brikha claim, but this can 
no longer be ascertained). He retells the biblical narra- 
tive, while filling the gaps and trying to establish what 
happened and why. Method and content show a clear af- 
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finity with Jewish biblical interpretation; still, no Jewish 
sources known today are quoted. Although he himself 
would call most of his exegesis in these commentaries 
‘factual’, he did aim at a refutation of Manichean and 
Matcionite interpretations. He seems less interested here 
in spiritual exegesis, though there are a number of pass- 
ing references to Christ. By way of exception, he adds a 
spiritual interpretation to his factual (historical) exegesis 
of Gen. 49. In marked contrast to these commentaries, 
his memre (homilies, mostly in verse) and madrase (often 
translated as ‘hymns’) show a wealth of symbols. In the 
Hymns on Paradise (11.6—7) he explains that in addition 
to the factual meaning one should try to find the ‘hid- 
den power’ of the plain terms, or ‘pale colors’, which 
God uses in order to communicate with human beings. 
In these hymns the horizon is not the end of the OT 
period, but the eschaton. Still, the commentaries and the 
poetic works remain connected through a common ba- 
sis, formed by Ephrem's factual interpretation as well as 
his theological interests. 

The particular genre of Ephrem's commentaries 
(close to that of the ‘rewritten Bible’) was not commonly 
followed by later Syriac exegetes, but his poetry became 
a great source of inspiration. In the 5th and 6th cent., 
and even later, many memre and madrase were written 
(see Poetry), of which some wete attributed to Ephrem. 
Most of these memre ate sermons in verse, but some are 
rather narrative poems in which a biblical story is retold. 
A special form of madrasa is formed by the genre of the 
dialogue poem, in which two biblical characters speak 
in alternating verses. The oldest Syriac representatives 
of this ancient genre were indeed written by Ephrem 
himself, but many others are anonymous. In Greek nu- 
merous works sutvive under the name of Ephrem, but 
most of these are not authentic. 

Not long after Ephrem, the anonymous author 
of the Book of Steps uses biblical interpretation to 
teach about a perfect, ascetic way of life. The author 
has a number of ideas in common with Aphrahat and 
Ephrem, but in contrast to them he does not incorpo- 
rate Jewish traditions in his work. The Cave of Treasures 
recounts biblical history from the Creation to Pentecost. 
Its use of apocryphal traditions (e.g. on Adam and Eve) 
has led some scholars to assume an early date for this 
composition, but in its present state it certainly does 
not antedate the 5th cent. (Leonhard 2004). Though the 
author clearly used Jewish traditions, his reconstruction 
of history omits parts which are important for Judaism, 
such as the time of Moses. 

Commentaries on Qohelet and Job are attributed to 
Yohannan Ihidaya. The latter is, however, a text translated 
from Greek (Van Rompay 2006b). The Qohelet com- 
mentary, however, which was quoted by both East and 
West Syrians, could have well been written by Yohannan 
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Ihidaya in the first half of the 5th cent. He paraphrases 
the text and discusses its historical setting and purpose; at 
the same time, he does not shun allegorical interpretation. 


Parting of the Ways: From the Middle 
of the Fifth Cent. until the Advent of Islam 


The School of Edessa played a pivotal role in the further 
development of the Syr. exegetical tradition. It was prob- 
ably here that the works of Theodore of Mopsuestia (d. 
428) were translated into Syriac. This Greek Antiochene 
theologian and exegete was one of the main sources of 
inspiration for the Dyophysites. Even during his lifetime 
his works were already studied in the School and his her- 
meneutic principles and terminology were taken over, 
together with his Christology and his view on history 
as a manifestation of God’s pedagogic interaction with 
humankind. A loyal follower of Theodore was Narsai 
(d. ca. 500), the author of many memre discussing OT 
passages. He was head of the School of Edessa until he 
had to flee to Nisibis, probably around 471, where he 
became head of the newly founded School of Nisibis. 
Narsai knew Theodore’s works very well, and almost to- 
tally and exclusively adhered to his views. Theodore was 
considered the Interpreter par excellence by him as well as 
in the later E.-Syr. tradition. 

The adoption of Theodore’s Christology and an- 
thropology also met with resistance, however. The early 
miaphysite exegete and poet Ya'qub of Serugh (d. 521), 
for example, felt mote at home with Ephrem's views and 
those of moderate Alexandrians. Like Narsai, he main- 
ly wrote memre, many of which interpret the OT. Yet 
Ya'qub and Narsai had more in common. First of all, 
they shared a common Edessene tradition. In addition, 
it seems that the miaphysite opposition to Theodore did 
not necessatily lead to the acceptance of the radical alle- 
gotizing trend of some Alexandrians, who were ready to 
abandon the plain sense of Scripture altogether. Though 
Ya'qub and other Miaphysites protested against certain 
patts of Theodore’s thought, through their connections 
with the School of Edessa they were influenced by his 
exegetical method and sought to achieve a balance be- 
tween the Antiochene ‘historical’ approach and spiritual 
exegesis. Early translations of the Antiochene exegete 
John Chrysostom were also widely read by Miaphysites 
and Dyophysites alike. 

From the 6th- and 7th-cent. E.-Syr. tradition we 
know names such as Ahob Qatraya, Nathniel of Sirzor, 
and Henana of Adiabene, but we have no more than frag- 
ments of theit exegesis. We do know that there was a 
crisis connected to the latter, who directed the School 
of Nisibis from 572 to 610. Much of the background 
to this crisis is no longer clear to us. His Christologi- 
cal views were condemned at a meeting of bps. in 612. 
His views may also have been more accommodating 
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toward allegorical interpretations of the OT. However, 
as Reinink (2010) has indicated, the popular statement 
that Henana rejected Theodore’s exegesis in favor of 
that of John Chrysostom is an oversimplification. The 
main problem seems to have been that Henana showed 
some openness toward sources other than Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. 

The mid-6th-cent. Commentary on the Psalms by 
Daniel of Salah gives us insight into the developing mia- 
physite tradition. Its interest in the historical setting and 
purpose of each Psalm reminds one of the Antiochene 
approach of Theodore of Mopsuestia. On the other 
hand, his exegesis often leads to an allegorical interpre- 
tation, which becomes quite prominent in his commen- 
tary. As the Psalms were read daily in the monasteries, 
it was important to control their interpretation. Daniel 
supplied the miaphysite leadership with a commentary 
in the form of 150 coherent, self-contained homilies, 
which were ideally suited to this purpose. They helped 
shape his community’s doctrine but also addressed larg- 
er political issues. It is here that we find the first serious 
attacks on the position of the emperor (Taylor 2010). 

As an alternative to the dyophysite use of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, the Miaphysites used a wider selection of 
Greek Fathers. Long and short versions of commentar- 
ies by authors such as Athanasius, Cyril of Alexandria, and 
Gregory of Nyssa have come down to us. It appears that 
the shorter ones constitute abbreviations of the longer 
ones, which date back to the 5th and 6th cent. Terminus 
ad quem for the abbreviated versions of the three authors 
just mentioned is the so-called London Collection (ms. 
Brit. Libr. Add. 12,168), which was composed proba- 
bly in the second quatter of the 7th cent. The London 
Collection consists of extracts from various, primarily 
Greek, authors in Syriac translation, forming a com- 
mentary on most of the OT and NT. It is a work of 
encyclopedic scope. It would seem that the compiler is 
offering miaphysite readers a digest of Greek material 
in a form that is meant to replace earlier Syriac material. 
He often quotes Athanasius, Cyril, Severus of Antioch, 
Gregory of Nazianzus, Basil the Great, Gregory of Nyssa, 
and John Chrysostom; Ephrem and John bar Aphtonia 
are the only Syriac authors mentioned. The compiler 
took as the basis for his commentary the Syriac transla- 
tion of the Greck biblical text of his sources as well as 
the Syro-Hexapla. 


The Later E.-Syr. Exegetical Tradition 


Even though Theodore of Mopsuestia was known as 
the Interpreter among the East Syrians, only fragments 
of the original 5th-cent. translations have come down 
to us. It seems that he was soon deemed too difficult 
to read. The simplification, explication, and defense of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia therefore formed a large part 
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of the E.-Syr. exegetical efforts in the 8th and 9th cent. 
The witnesses to this process of simplification include 
some unedited question-and-answer collections attrib- 
uted to Theodore himself, the Psalter commentaries of 
Denha-Grigor and of ms. Sachau 215, and the works to 
be discussed presently. 

Theodoros bar Koni’s Book of the Scholion (Kraba 
d-eskoliyon), written ca. 792, explains problems in the 
form of questions and answers. It is in fact a systematic 
introduction to the entire E.-Syr. intellectual tradition. 
The author presents his work as an aid to understanding 
the commentaries of the Blessed Interpreter for those 
who have only just embarked on the study of his works. 
Theodoros bar Koni was indeed a very loyal follower of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. One of his main sources must 
have been a collection of traditional material represent- 
ing the common stock of E.-Syr. exegesis, in which 
problems in Theodore’s exegesis were dealt with, as well 
as objections against him. 

Around the same time as Bar Koni, Isho' bar Nun 
wrote his Selected Questions on the entire Bible. This 
collection follows the biblical text without adding the 
kind of non-exegetical material that Bar Koni supplies. 
If these two authors used the same or a comparable 
collection of traditional exegesis at all, we must con- 
clude that Isho‘ bar Nun reworked this collection more 
thoroughly than Bar Koni did. The number of literal 
agreements between the two authors is very small. An- 
other characteristic that sets Isho“ bar Nun apart from 
Bar Koni and Theodore of Mopsuestia is the use of the 
concept of /beoria in a way that most Antiochenes would 
denounce as allegory. 

Perhaps the closest we can get to the exegetical col- 
lection that may have been used at least by Bar Koni is 
the anonymous Commentary on Genesis-Exodus 9:32 
of the ms. (olim) Diyarbakir 22. Like Isho“ bar Nun's 
Selected Questions, this work does not have the encyclo- 
pedic character of the commentaries by Bar Koni and 
Isho'dad. It presents itself as an independent, original 
commentaty, though it is clear that its core goes back 
to Theodore of Mopsuestia. As the Diyarbakir Com- 
mentary is not reworked in the form of questions and 
answets, we ate often — but not always — closer to the 
original words of Theodore. 

In its present form the Diyarbakir Commentary 
covers only a very small part of the Bible (Gen—Ex. 
9:32), but Van Rompay (1977) has been able to show 
that this work formed the core of Ishodad of Merv's 
commentaries on these parts of the Bible (9th-cent.). 
Isho'dad added other material to this and also used Isho‘ 
bar Nun. Even though Isho'dad may occasionally have 
had access to the original Sytiac translations of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia's works, his knowledge of the Interpreter 
was often mediated by the Diyarbakir Commentary and 
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other sources. A unique feature of Isho'dad's work is 
its use of authors that did not commonly belong to the 
E.-Syr. tradition, among whom are even the Miaphysites 
Severus of Antioch and Cyril of Alexandria. 

The Diyarbakir Commentary also formed the basis 
of the so-called Anonymous Commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch. In ms. (olim) Diyatbakir 22 we find a version 
of the latter work which includes the rest of the OT as 
well. For the sections where the Diyarbakir Commen- 
tary is extant, the Anonymous Commentaty summarizes 
Diyarbakir while adding a limited amount of material 
from other sources, including Isho'dad. One source al- 
most identical to the Diyarbakir Commentary and an- 
other close to Isho'dad and the Anonymous Commen- 
tary were employed in the OT sections of the Gannat 
Bussáme (‘Garden of Delights’), together with fragments 
of the exegetical emre of Aba II of Kashkar (d. 751). The 
Gannat Bussame is probably a 10th-cent. commentary on 
the pericopes read in the liturgy, arranged according to 
the liturgical year. 

Isho'dad was probably also the main source for 
the Paradise of Christianity by Ibn al-Tayyib (d. 1043), 
a commentary on a large part of the Bible. This E.-Syr. 
author wrote in Arabic and became the intermediaty of 
the Theodorian tradition not only to other Christian-Ar- 
abic authors, but also to Ethiopic Christianity. A different 
voice is heard in Eliya of al-Anbar’s Book of Instruction 
(Ktaba d-durrasa; 10th cent.), in which a number of OT 
passages receive allegorical interpretations. In contrast 
to him, his contemporary Emmanuel bar Shahhare's 
Hexaemeron is inspired by Narsai, even in the form of 
the work, which consists of 28 memre. 

The last two E.-Syr. works to be mentioned, Shle- 
mon of Basra's Book of the Bee (13th cent.) and Ishaq 
Shbadnaya’s Poem on the Divine Economy (15th cent.), 
discuss the entire histoty of salvation in prose. These 
wotks contain much exegetical material, while the latter 
author also adds a prose commentary with quotations 
from the eatlier exegetical tradition. 


The Later W.-Syr. Exegetical Tradition 


As we have seen above, in the 7th cent. W.-Syr. exege- 
sis was very much dominated by a number of Greek 
authors who were read in Syriac translation. The great 
polymath Ya'qub of Edessa (d. 708) and his followers 
adopted many of their interpretations. He is not only the 
author of a revision of the Peshitta, but he also wrote 
a Commentaty in short on the Octateuch (Kruisheer), a 
large number of Scholia, a Commentary on the Hexae- 
meron, and a number of letters of exegetical content. 
The works of Athanasius, Cyril, and Gregory of Nyssa 
were thus ‘Syriacized’ in three stages: after the full trans- 
lation, an abbreviated version was produced; finally later 
Syriac authors such as Ya qub wrote their own commen- 
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taries using either the shorter or the full version, and ap- 
propriating interpretations often without indicating their 
sources. Though the 7th cent. was the heyday of the very 
precise and literal mirror translations, at the same time a 
movement began that aimed to make the main exegetical 
texts mote accessible and especially more compact. 

The OT part of the Commentary by the monk 
Severos (written in 861) likewise represents the move- 
ment just mentioned. Severos's work consists, as he him- 
self states, of a commentary on difficult words of the 
OT, based mainly on Ephrem and Ya'qub of Edessa, 
and a commentary on the NT, based mainly on John 
Chrysostom. There are a number of longer additions 
in this text, and in addition Shem'un, the scribe of ms. 
Vat. Syr. 103, added a number of marginal comments. 
'The biblical text quoted is that of the Peshitta, and for 
the OT, the number of explicit references to Greek ex- 
egetes (most of which were added by Shem'un rather 
than Severos) is low. All in all, the work seems to be the 
opposite of the London Collection: this is the best of 
Sytiac exegesis on the authentic Syriac Bible, with rather 
limited use of Greek sources. This fits very well with 
the atmosphere among the Syr. Orth. in the 8th and 9th 
cent., when Greek learning had become less popular and 
even suspect. 

From the period of Severos, one should also men- 
tion the work of Mushe bar Kipho (d. 903), which also 
builds on predecessors, including Ya'qub of Edessa. He 
must have written a commentary on most of the Bible, 
but on the OT mainly a Commentary on the Hexaem- 
eron and a Commentary on Psalms have survived. Inter- 
estingly, he also quotes “Theodore the Nestorian’. 

The 10th and 11th cent. show little activity in the 
field of W.-Syr. exegesis. It was not until the period of 
the Syriac Renaissance in the 12th and 13th cent. that 
Dionysios bar Salibi and Bar 'Ebroyo compiled new ex- 
egetical collections. These works lean on earlier collec- 
tions, but also show evidence of further ‘cultivation’ 
and ‘pruning’ of the tradition. A notable feature, for 
instance, is Bar “Ebroyo’s openness toward the E.-Syr. 
tradition. After the 13th cent., hardly any new material 
was added to the W.-Syr. exegetical tradition. 


Conclusion 


Syriac biblical interpretation shows a unique richness of 
metaphors and depth of spirituality. At the same time, 
its typological and symbolic interpretations are usually 
based on an explanation of the plain sense, answering 
the simple questions of what happened and why. Based 
on a long literary tradition Syriac-speaking Christians de- 
veloped their own genres, both in prose and poetry. Yet 
from its very beginning Syriac exegesis has also shown 
openness to other traditions. Ephrem already knew 
about different versions of the biblical text, and the use 
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of alternative readings would remain a feature of many 
later Syriac commentaries. He and his contemporaries 
also used Jewish exegetical traditions. In the 5th cent. 
Greek interpretations were taken over that may have 
appeared more precise and systematic than the earlier 
Syriac tradition, but they were actually quite similar in 
terms of their general approach to the biblical text. 
Greek sources became so popular that the exegetes of 
the 6th and 7th cent. even seem to have lost sight of the 
eatlier Syriac tradition. 

The balance was tedressed, however, after the 
7th cent., paradoxically when Arab rule gradually be- 
gan to weaken the position of the Syr. Churches. In 
this petiod, their members started editing anthologies 
and summaries of earlier exegetical literature. In the 
process of sifting, selecting, and summarizing, choices 
were made and new elements were added. Thus they 
built authoritative interpretative traditions that helped 
to give answers to questions posed by the political and 
religious citcumstances of the period. Though the 
translation of Greek texts in the 5th cent. can be as- 
sociated with the split between the Syr. Churches, later 
exegetes would also recognize the common ground 
formed by the teaching of Ephrem and the Cappado- 
cians, by the Antiochene interpretation and method 
of John Chrysostom, and by philological comments, 
even if they originated with their doctrinal opponents. 
Some of the existing collections have assumed canoni- 
cal status themselves, and ate fostered and studied to 
the present day. 
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Sytiac-speaking Christians, like Christians and Jews of 
every generation, have employed various exegetical strat- 
egies for interpreting their biblical canon. Their exegeti- 
cal literature includes not only prose commentaries but 
also hymns, verse homilies, dialogue poems, treatises, 
commentaries on the lectionary cycle of biblical read- 
ings, and the Syriac versions of the NT. The astute bibli- 
cal insights of early writers, such as Ephrem and Ya'qub 
of Serugh, were extolled by subsequent authors who 
recycled their ideas in later prose commentaries. Since 
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most Syriac authors were rarely explicit about their her- 
meneutical approach, theit methods for interpreting the 
Bible are uncovered by studying their works. 


Early Syriac Literature 


The history of the reception of the NT in the Syriac- 
speaking world begins with the Syriac translations of the 
Greek text of the Gospels. These translations introduced 
(or perhaps preserved) interpretations of the Gospels 
that are no longer found (or were never found) in the 
Greek text. For example, Tatian's Diatessaron (2nd cent.) 
reports that John the Baptist (Mark 1:6) consumed milk 
and honey (not locusts and wild honey), which links his 
diet to the foods of the Promised Land (Deut. 6:3). The 
Old Syriac Gospels (Ewangelion da-mparrse), also known 
as the Vetus Syra, report that Barabbas was imprisoned 
for murder and /7eresy (Luke 23:25 [Curetonian]), a read- 
ing that may allude to the theological controversies at the 
time of this translation. Much of early Christian Syriac 
literature, though not explicitly exegetical, is in dialogue 
with the NT. The elusive Odes of Solomon (2nd cent), 
a group of 42 liturgical poems (a few of which are also 
known in Greek and Coptic), show traces of early inter- 
pretations of the NT, such as the extended meditation 
on the virgin birth of Jesus in Ode 19. In the ‘Acts of 
Thomas’ (3rd cent), the apostle Thomas sprinkles his 
farewell discourse with phrases from the NT allowing 
scholars to observe how these NT verses were interpret- 
ed in early Syriac Christianity. Particularly important for 
the author of the ‘Acts of Thomas’ were passages that 
promoted an encratic lifestyle such as Matt. 5:3 and 5 
(ch. 94), 6:34 (ch. 28), and 11:29 (ch. 28 and 86). 


Aphrahat and Ephrem 


Aphrahat, who called himself a ‘student of Holy Scrip- 
tures’ (Dem. 22, $26), composed twenty-three ‘Demon- 
strations’ (337—45) that rely heavily on the Bible (he cites 
the NT approximately 700 times). Reading the Bible as 
an integral book, he illustrates its integrity through nu- 
merous ‘exemplary sequences’ (Murray 1977) in which 
characters from the NT find their precursors in the OT. 
He can focus on particular passages, as in the Fifth Dem- 
onstration (On Wars’), which is an exegesis of Dan. 2, 
7, and 8. His exegesis is driven by a concern for practi- 
cal questions of Christian life, such as prayer, fasting, 
humility, and the relations between Jews and Christians. 
For this reason, he exhorts his audience to put biblical 
precepts into practice: ‘My friends, it is not sufficient 
that we learn to read the books of God [ie. the Bible], 
rather, we must do them!’ (Dem. 14, §32). 

The first running Syriac commentary is Ephrem’s 
‘Commentary on the Diatessaron’ (4th cent.), most of 
which survives in Syriac. He also wrote commentaries 
on the Acts of the Apostles and Paul’s letters (surviving 
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in Armenian). Like most Syriac commentators, Ephrem 
does not remark on every verse, rather, employing a 
close reading of the text, he explains difficult verses 
and unravels conundrums. He distinguishes between the 
factual (or historical) and spiritual interpretations. The 
former focuses on the details in the biblical passage, 
the persons involved, and their historical circumstances, 
while the latter seeks to uncover the eternal truths within 
the text (Brock 2006). Aphrahat (Dem. 5, §25 and Dem. 
22, §26) and Ephrem (Comm. Diat., ch 1,18-9) would 
agree that while the factual interpretation of the Bible 
is essential, the sacred text permits innumerable spiritual 
interpretations. Ephrem can use his exegesis to engage 
in polemics against his adversaries such as the Marcion- 
ites, the followers of Mani, and those he calls Arians in 
otder to defend Nicene orthodoxy (Shepardson). 

Like Aphrahat, Ephrem interprets the Bible as an 
integral text: comparing and contrasting different scenes 
of the Bible, especially between the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Events in the OT prefigure (*swr and *rmz) NT 
events and terms such as raga ‘symbol’ or ‘mystery’, and 
tupsd ‘type’ are used to penetrate the meaning of such 
events. These raze, or ‘mysteries’, are not enigmas or 
inscrutable quandaries; the term raza is already found 
in Dan. 2:17-9 which reports that Nebuchadnezzat’s 
dream, along with its meaning, was a raza, the signifi- 
cance of which could only be revealed by God. The raze 
drawn from nature prompt the believer to contemplate 
the divine. Thus, Ephrem teaches his audience how the 
natural characteristics of the olive tree illuminate the 
mystery of Christ (raz msiba, Comm. Diat., ch. 21,11). 

Also in the 4th cent. dramatic dialogue poems, 
many of which are anonymous (though they are some- 
times ascribed to Narsai), pictured imaginary exchanges 
between two biblical characters. One such poem extends 
the conversation between Mary and the angel Gabriel in 
otder to draw out the theological implications of the an- 
nunciation and Mary's role in the economy of salvation. 


Fifth and Sixth Century Exegesis 


By the mid-5th cent., the works of the Antiochene exe- 
gete, Theodore of Mopsuestia (d. 428), had been translated 
into Syriac. Theodore opposed the allegorical interpreta- 
tion of the Alexandrian school in favor of a literal sense 
that takes into account the historicity of the passage and 
places less emphasis on the Christological interpretation 
of the OT (his ‘Commentary on the Gospel of John’ 
survives in Syriac). When emperor Zeno closed the 
School of Edessa for its adherence to Theodore's theo- 
logy (489), the school was reestablished at Nisibis, just 
inside the Persian border, under the direction of Narsai 
(d. ca. 500). The establishment of this school would lead 
to distinct E.- and W.-Syr. exegetical traditions. Narsai 
wrote over three hundred verse homilies (memre) in many 
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of which he recast particular biblical passages, including 
several Gospel parables, with dramatic style. His exegesis 
has much in common with Theodote’s: events in the OT 
must be seen in their context before they are considered 
as types for NT events. 

Ya'qub of Serugh (d. 521), though schooled in 
Edessa in the dyophysite Christology with Narsai, resist- 
ed Antiochene exegesis and the Chalcedonian formula. 
Like Narsai, he composed verse homilies (memre) in 
metered couplets of 7+7 or 12+12 on biblical topics. 
He engaged the Bible with a close reading in which he 
explored the meaning of a single verse or word in rela- 
tionship to other passages from the entire biblical canon 
(similar to Ephrem). Thus, when David selects rocks to 
sling at Goliath (1 Sam. 17:40), Ya'qub sees the rock as 
Christ, a reference to 1 Cor. 10:4 in which Paul alludes to 
Ex. 17:6 and Num. 20:7-13 (David and Goliath; Memra 
34). This complex interrelationship among four biblical 
vetses illustrates how, for Ya'qub, the Bible, an integral 
text, is best interpreted through an intertextual, typologi- 
cal approach. 


'The E.-Syr. Exegetical Tradition 


Adhering to the E.-Syr. tradition of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia and Narsai, Theodoros bar Koni (8th cent), a 
teacher at the school in Kashkar, wrote the ‘Book of 
the Scholion’ (792) which comprises 11 memre, four of 
which treat the NT. This work consists of questions 
and answers (a format well-known in E.-Syr. exegesis; 
Griffith 1982, 59) on individual ot collections of bibli- 
cal books. The NT chapters discuss the Gospels, the 
Acts of the Apostles, and difficult passages in Paul's 
Letters. His hermeneutical approach is explicitly typo- 
logical: words and events in the OT are types and al- 
legories for Christ's salvific role in the NT. His exege- 
sis secks to defend the doctrines that were of interest 
to Theodore of Mopsuestia and the E.-Syr. exegetical 
tradition, though he also quotes John Chrysostom and 
Origen. 

In the mid-9th cent., Isho'dad of Merv wrote com- 
mentaries on most of the NT, integrating the works of 
previous authors including Ephrem, Basil of Caesarea 
and the Cappadocians, John Chrysostom, and several 
unknown soutces. He adhered to the exegetical approach 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia. The Gannat Bussame is an 
anonymous, lengthy commentary that compiles E.-Syr. 
exegetical traditions according to the cycle of biblical 
texts in the liturgical year. Its date is disputed; it may be 
as early as the 10th cent. It includes texts from Ephrem, 
Gregory of Nazianzus, and especially Isho'dad of Merv. 
The writings of several E.-Syr. exegetes are only known 
through quotations in the Gannat Bussame. This reposi- 
tory of exegetical traditions influenced successive gen- 
erations of Syriac authors. 
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The W.-Syr. Exegetical Tradition 


The W.-Syr. tradition steered closer to the exegetical ap- 
proach of Alexandrian exegetes, the Cappadocians, and 
John Chrysostom. A contemporary of Ya'qub of Se- 
rugh, Philoxenos of Mabbug (d. 523) wrote Gospel com- 
mentaries (surviving in fragments). Because he viewed 
the Peshitta as unsatisfactoty for theological argumen- 
tation, he initiated a new translation of the Greek NT 
into Syriac (known as the Philoxenian version of which 
only fragments survivo) that included the Minor Catho- 
lic Epistles and Revelation. His commentaries, in which 
he focuses on the plain sense and context of a passage, 
are closet to polemical homilies than to a verse-by-verse 
exegesis (McCullough, 19-21). Much of the works of 
Mushe bar Kipho (d. 903), who commented on the entire 
Bible, have been lost, though his commentaries on John, 
Luke and Acts along with part of the commentary on 
Matthew survive. He stands at the crossroads of W.-Syr. 
exegesis: as a compiler who brought together earlier ex- 
egetical traditions and as one who would influence later 
Syriac authors. Dionysios bar Salibi (d. 1171), who knew 
Mushe bar Kipho's works, wrote commentaries on the 
entire NT. His aim was to summarize the exegetical in- 
sights of previous authors, though his main source may 
have been Isho'dad of Merv (McCullough, 83). Finally, 
in 1277 the polymath Bar 'Ebroyo (d. 1286) completed 
his ‘Storehouse of Mysteries’, a collection of exegeti- 
cal remarks on the entire Bible that reaches back into 
Syriac exegetical tradition to quote Ephrem, Ya'qub of 
Serugh, Philoxenos, and even the E.-Syr. writer Isho dad 
of Merv, though he was largely dependent on Dionysios 
bar Salibi. 


Conclusion 


The Bible has held a central place in Syriac literature as 
this brief history of the reception of the NT demon- 
strates. Early Syriac writers such as Aphrahat, Ephrem, 
and Ya'qub of Serugh knew the Bible well, having com- 
mitted much of it to memory, and their writings witness 
to a close reading of it. They focused on the factual or 
historical sense of a passage and then perceived the raze 
‘mysteries’ within it that could give rise to spiritual inter- 
pretations. Syriac exegesis came under the increasing in- 
fluence of the Greek Fathers. A century and a half after 
Ephrem, Philoxenos of Mabbug insisted on a new trans- 
lation of the NT that was closer to the Greek. A century 
after that Tumo of Harqel revised the Philoxenian vet- 
sion (AD 616) mirroring the Greek text in Syriac at the 
expense of good Syriac idiom. But even as more Greek 
authors were translated into Syriac, later Syriac writers 
continued to revere the works of their cultural ancestors, 
such as Ephrem and Ya'qub of Serugh, reprising their 
exegetical insights for successive generations including 
out own. 
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Fa'iq, Na Gm Naoum Elias Palak ( ca. 1868-1930) 
[Syr. Orth.] 

He was born in Diyarbakir (Amid) to Elias Jacob Palak and 

Saydeh Safar and was given the baptismal name Na“ūm 

(he gave himself the nickname Fa'iq). He studied in the 

local schools, and then taught from 1888 to 1912 at vari- 

ous community schools, mostly in Diyarbakir, but also 


Fars 


for short periods in al-Bsheriyyeh, Edessa, Adiyaman, 
and Hims. He witnessed the horrific massacres of 1895 
in Diyarbakir. Faq was ordained a deacon in 1889 by 
Ignatius Petros III/IV. In 1908, after the Young Turk 
Revolution, he established in Diyarbakir the Jam'iyyat al- 
Intibah (known in Syriac as Trutho), and shortly thereaf- 
ter the newspaper Kawkab Madenho (1910-12, 43 issues), 
published in Syriac, Garshuni Arabic, and mostly Gar- 
shuni Turkish. He immigrated to the USA in 1912 where 
he lived in NJ. There, he established the newspaper Beth 
Nabrin (1916-21), and later became the editor of Huyodo 
(Union) for one year (1921-22, 39 issues), an organ of 
the Assyro-Chaldean Association, after which he reis- 
sued Beth Nahrin (1922-30). He contributed to other 
periodicals such as Intibah (NY, ed. Gabriel Boyaji), Mur- 
shid Athurion (Kharput, ed. Ashur Yusuf), and Shiphuro 
(Diyarbakir, ed. Basshar Hilmi). According to his bi- 
ographet, he wrote many books in Arabic and Turk- 
ish which remain unpublished, but it is not clear how 
many are in final form and how many are mere notes. 

His Syriac writings include: 

1. A collection of national anthems in Syriac (but 
also in Turkish, and Arabic) (Diyarbakir, 1908; 2nd ed. 
NJ, 1913). 

2. A Syriac reader titled K/obo d-geryono d-suryoyuto 
(NJ), designated as part 1 but probably no other parts 
were published. 

3. A brief question-answer pedagogical work on 
mathematics (incomplete ms.). 

4. A pedagogical work on geography based on 
Salim Sami Juqqi’s Arabic textbook a/-Khawatir al-wafiya 
fi usül al-jughrafya (incomplete ms.). 

5. The sayings of Benjamin Franklin translated 
from Arabic into Syriac (ms.). 

6. A translation into Syriac from Persian — also 
making use of Arabic, Turkish, and English versions — 
of the Quatrains of Omar Khayyam (ms., 10 stanzas 
published by M. F. Juqqi, 300-4). 
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Fars 


A region in southwestern Iran, often identified as the 
heartland of the Iranian people. Known as Anshan in 
Elamite texts, the region received the name Fars in the 
mid 7th cent. BC, following the migration of Persian- 
speaking tribes from the northern Zagros Mountains 
(de Planhol 328). Under the Sasanian Empire (224—642), 
the region reclaimed its role — established under the 
Achaemenids — as the epicenter for Persian royal ritual 
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and building. Early Sasanian rulers honored the ‘holy 
places’ of their ancestors with new cliff reliefs and mul- 
tilingual inscriptions and established ambitious urban 
foundations, such as Bishapur and Firuzabad, in the 
broad highland basins of the region’s interior (Wiese- 
hofer 336). 

Christianity arrived in Fars via at least two major 
channels between the 3rd and 4th cent. Deportees from 
Roman Syria, forcibly resettled in the region by Shapur 
I (r. 240-72) and his grandson Shapur II (r. 309-79), 
included Christians who maintained their faith even af- 
ter some of them intermarried with the local ‘Persian’ 
population. E.-Syr. martyr literature, chronicles, and at- 
chaeology preserve scattered echoes of these deportees’ 
background in Roman Syria (Jullien and Jullien 153-87). 
Commercial contacts with northern Mesopotamia pro- 
vided the other major conduit for the introduction of 
Christian doctrines into Fars. The Acts of Mar Mari 
(a 7th-cent. apostolic narrative) claim, for instance, 
that merchants from Fars and Khuzistan traveled to 
the ‘West’, where they were converted by ‘the blessed 
apostle Addai’, presumably at Edessa, before returning 
home. The region’s earliest churches were thus diverse in 
both their origins and ethnicity. According to a plausible 
report in the 11th-cent. Chronicle of Siirt (ed. Scher, LI 
[PO 4], 222, ch. 2), the liturgy in 3rd-cent. Fars was con- 
ducted in both Greek and Syriac. 

During the 5th—6th cent., the Christian community 
of Fars emerged as one of the most important epar- 
chies of the Ch. of E. The region’s metropolitan bp., 
based in the coastal city of Rev Ardashir, signed as the 
sixth highest ranking bp. at the synod of Seleucia-Ctesi- 
phon in 424 (Fiey 178-9). Other regional cities, such as 
Darabgard, Ardashir Khurrah (possibly to be identified 
with medieval Siraf), and even Istakhr (where the Sasa- 
nian dynasty was founded), had also attained episcopal 
status by this time (idem 202-3). The bishops’ names, 
more often Persian than Syriac, hint at the growing in- 
fluence of ethnic Persians, whose conversion sparked a 
wave of translations, beginning in the 6th cent., from 
Syriac into Middle Persian. The demand for these trans- 
lations was heightened by the links between Fars and 
the Persian-speaking population of adjoining regions, 
especially the dioceses scattered around the periphery of 
the Persian Gulf. According to a well-known passage in 
the Chronicle of Siirt (ed. Scher, ILI [PO 7], 117, ch. 9), 
Ma'na, metropolitan bp. of Fars in the mid-6th cent., 
produced Persian ‘hymns, homilies, and responses to be 
sung in church’, and distributed them to ‘the maritime 
lands (Beth Qatraye) and India’. It appears that the met- 
ropolitans of Fars even appointed clergy for the most 
far-flung merchant communities of the Indian Ocean. 
The 6th-cent. pepper merchant of Alexandria, Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, was amazed to find clergy appointed 
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‘from Persia’ (dia Persidos) on the island of Socotra neat 

modern Somalia and at Kalliana on the south-western 

coast of India (Christian Topography’ 3.65; Weerak- 

kody 237 and 244). 

In the late Sasanian and early Islamic period, the met- 
ropolitan bishops of Fars entered into a prolonged and 
bitter conflict with the E.-Syr. patriarchs. The patriarchal 
correspondence of Ishoyahb III documents the growth 
of this rivalry that culminated in the synod in 676, which 
raised the provinces of Beth Qatraye and India to met- 
ropolitan status, thus removing them from the authority 
of bishops of Fars. Despite this truncation of its juris- 
diction, Fars remained the base for a vigorous Persian 
Christian culture deep into the Islamic period. Christian 
law books produced in Fars in the 8th and 9th cent. re- 
veal not only the depth of Christians’ adoption of Sasa- 
nian-derived marriage patterns, but also the determined 
efforts of the clergy to purge their flock of these ‘Ma- 
gia’ habits (Payne 191—241). Synodical lists continue 
to name bishops for the region into the 12th cent. — 
and indeed as late as 1318 at the port city of Siraf. 

In contrast to the range and depth of these textual 
references, the archaeology of Fars has not yet yielded 
any clear physical evidence for the region's Christian 
communities. This lacuna probably reflects the biases 
of modern research conditions more than a lack of 
archaeological potential, since parallel fieldwork in the 
Persian Gulf has identified the remains of churches at 
at least eight sites, including a large 9th-cent. monastery 
(123 x 88 m) on the island of Kharg, only 50 km north- 
west of ancient Rev Ardashir (Carter 97—8; Steve 85— 
154). 
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Fathallah, Elias Fatalla, Fathi (fl. 1770—1798) 
[Syr. Orth., then Syr. Cath.] 


Elias Fathallah was a Syr. Orth. priest from Amid. Fol- 
lowing his conversion to Catholicism in 1770, he moved 
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to the Vatican, where he worked as an interpreter for 
Pope Pius VI and published a second edition of the 
Syriac Breviary in 1787, based on the first 1696 edition 
of Athanasius Safar of Mardin, to which he added the 
Sunday office. From 1793 to 1798, he held the chair of 
Sytiac and Chaldaic at the Collegio de Propaganda Fide. 
Rectuited there in 1798, he became Napoleon's intet- 
preter and a member of the Commission des Sciences 
et des Arts as the director of the Oriental section of the 
press during the Egyptian Campaign. He is referred to as 
‘Don Elias Fatalla’ in Napoleon’s correspondence dated 
16 Oct. 1798. He is also once mentioned as the inter- 
preter of General Thomas-Alexandre Dumas, the father 
of the famed author of The Three Musketeers. Western 
biographers of Bonaparte are not aware of his Syriac 
heritage, nor do Eastern biographers know of the Na- 
poleonic episode. Among the former, he is sometimes 
confused with Elias Pharaon, a younger Melk. interpret- 
er from Damascus, called back to France at Napoleon’s 
request in 1802. Among the latter, Tarrazi confuses him 
with Elias Amirkhan, another Syr. Cath. priest from 
Amid and the chorepiscopos of the Mar Behnam Syr. 
Church in Cairo, an erroneous account frequently repeat- 
ed thereafter. Further inaccuracies, such as the report at- 
tributing his convetsion to the exhortations of Michael 
Jarweh, the bp. of Aleppo and future Syr. Cath. Patr., may 
be explained by the desire of early Syr. Cath. historio- 
graphy to embellish the storyline of this patriarch, who 
reestablished in 1782 the Uniate patriarchal line started 
in 1662 and interrupted since 1702. As a matter of fact, 
Fathallah became Catholic four years before Jarweh, 
and no reference is made to the Patr. in the introduc- 
tion to his breviary. Two Armenian-Turkish letters ex- 
posing the grievance of the Armenian widow Hripsime 
and addressed to the Doge of Venice, signed and sealed 
in attestation of content by, among others, his broth- 
ers Khawajas Ishaq Nimatallah and Maqd. Bishara Fathi 
and the Chald. Patr. Yawsep IV in Amid in 1782, are now 
preserved in the private collection of the Fathi family 
(Aleppo). That his family was then leading the Catholic 
party in Amid may be inferred from a Garshuni epistle 
addressed by the Amid community to Patr. Jarweh in 
Mardin on 25 Feb. 1782, regarding the adoption of the 
Catholic mass, in which the names of his father, Khawaja 
Fathallah son of the deacon Amirchah, also known as 
Fathi, and his two aforementioned brothers appear first 
among some seventy four civilian signatories. This letter, 
today at the Sharfeh Monastery, was also signed by eleven 
Syr. priests, reflecting the early inroad made by the Syr. 
Cath. movement in Amid, supported by the local pres- 
ence of the Chald. patriarchate and Capuchin monks. 
Catholicism had much less success here, however, than 
in Aleppo or Mosul, as resistance to it was fierce, since 
the city was the frequent residential abode of Syr. Orth. 
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patriarchs. In 1810, Khawaja Mikhayil Fathi Zadeh ob- 
tained a firman establishing the Catholic bp. Behnam as 
Patr. at Dayr al-Za'farán, in a last attempt to catholicize 
the entire Syr. church. This attempt was later aborted by 
the Orthodox party, and the split of the Syrians into two 
churches has persisted to the present day. 


Breviarium feriale syriacum SS. Ephrem et lacob syrorum iuxta ritum 
eiusdem nationis a feria I1. usque ad sabbathum iuxta exemplum 
editum anno MDCXCVI Typis Sac. Congr. de Propaganda 
Fide. Nunc accedit Officium dominicale (Rome, 1787). 
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Fiey, Jean-Maurice (1914-1995) 


French historian of the Syriac Churches. Born at Ar- 
mentiéres in northern France, he studied for the priest- 
hood at the Dominican Seminary at Le Saulchoit, out- 
side Paris. After his ordination in 1938 he was sent to 
Iraq where he spent over three decades (1939-73) at the 
Dominican House in Mosul. It was as a result of living 
in Iraq that his interest in the history and topography 
of the Syriac communities of the region was aroused. 
Ironically it was soon after his being granted Iraqi citi- 
zenship that he was expelled from the country (1974). 
He moved to Beirut, and then spent a short period living 
in Cairo, but returned to Beirut, despite the outbreak of 
the civil war, in order to be closer to the Syriac tradition 
which he so much loved; he remained in Beirut for the 
rest of his life. 

His first major publication (1959) was a historical 
guide to the ancient churches of Mosul, but it was his 
three-volume Assyrie chrétienne which established him as 
the leading authority on the topographical history of the 
Syriac communities of Iraq. In his next book, Ja/ons (1970) 
he set out to supplement J. Laboutt's classic Le christian- 
isme dans l'empire perse sous la dynastie sassanide (224—632), of 
1904, in those areas where more recent publications had 
shed new light. His doctoral thesis (Dijon, 1972), on the 
dioceses of the Maphrianate (covering ftom its inception 
in 629 to 1860), was published in Parole de l'Orient 5 (1974) 
and 8 (1977-8). Having dealt in Ja/ons with the pre-Islam- 
ic centuries he then turned to a monograph (1975) on the 
Mongol period, and only two books later did he go back 
in time to cover the Abbasid period (1980), concentrat- 
ing on the patriarchal line. The intervening monograph 
Nisibe (1977) returned to topographical history, this time 
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of a particular diocese. While produc- 
ing these books he was also publishing a 
large number of important articles, usu- 
ally on historical topography, and a small 
(but very useful) selection of these was 
reprinted in Communautés syriaques (1979). 
The title of his repertory of E.- and 
W-Syr. dioceses (1993) deliberately re- 
flects the three-volume Oriens christianus 
by his fellow Dominican predecessor, 
Michel le Quien, which was published 
posthumously in 1740; this represents 
the fruits of Fiey’s work over some three 
decades, and serves as an invaluable work 
of reference, as well as the fundamental 
starting point for all future, more de- 
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tailed, studies. His Saints syriaques, which 
was left unfinished at his death, serves 
as another repertory; this covers only 
those saints who are specific to the Syr- 
iac Churches. He also contributed many 
articles to the Dictionnaire d'histoire et de géo- 
graphie ecclésiastiques and to the Enciclopedia 
dei Santi: le Chiese orientali (1998-9). Fiey was one of the 
first scholars to use the term ‘syriaque’ as an ethnic term, 
as found in the title of his brief history, told for children 
(1996). The Festschrift that was being prepared for him 
eventually appeared as a memorial volume; this also con- 
tains Fiey’s own account of his life, ironically entitled ‘A 
quiet little life’. 
See Fig, 51. 


Select publications by Fiey 


Mossoul chrétienne (Beirut; 1959). 
Asssyrie chrétienne. Contribution à l'étude de l'histoire et de la géographie 
ecclésiastiques et monastiques du nord de l'Iraq (3 vols.; 1965-8). 
Jalons pour une histoire de l'Eglise en Iraq (CSCO 310; 1970). 
Chrétiens syriaques sous les Mongols (CSCO 362; 1975). 
Nisibe, métrapole syriaque orientale et ses suffragants des origines à nos 
jours (CSCO 388; 1977). 
Communautés syriaques en Iran et en Irak des origines à 1552 
(Variorum Reprints; 1979). 
Chrétiens syriaques sous les Abbassides (CSCO 420; 1980). 
Pour un Oriens christianus novus: répertoire des dioceses syriaques 
orientaux et occidentaux (BTS 49; 1993). 
(with R. J. Mouawad), Les Syriaques — pour les enfants (Antélias, 
1996). 
Saints syriaques (ed. L. I. Conrad; 2004). 
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Fig. 51. Father J.-M. Fiey (standing in the second row, third from right) 
and the French instructors, Dominican Fathers, 
at the Seminary of St. John, Mosul, in the school year 1963—1964. 


Courtesy of Amir Harrak. 


Furlani, Giuseppe (1885-1962) 


Italian Sytiac scholar, Professor of Semitic philology 
and Assytiology at the universities of Florence (1930— 
1940) and Rome (1940—56). Trained in law, philosophy, 
and Semitic languages at the university of Graz, in his 
youth he hand-copied a large number of unedited Syriac 
texts in the major European libraries, particularly in the 
British Museum. A versatile and extremely productive 
scholar, he was the founder of academic Assyriology in 
Italy, and to this discipline he devoted the best of his 
energies after 1927, but he never ceased publishing and 
studying the Syriac materials that he had collected before 
the First World War. His main areas of expertise, culti- 
vated in over 80 articles and book reviews since 1914, 
included: the Syriac tradition of Aristotelian logic (pat- 
ticularly the translation and commentary to the Organon 
by Giwargi bp. of the Arab tribes [1922—43]); the Greek 
background of philosophical and theological writings by 
authors such as Bardaisan, Sergios of Resh'ayna, Ya'qub 
of Edessa, Giwatgi bp. of the Arab tribes, Theodoros bar 
Koni, Ya'qub bar Shakko, Bar ‘Ebroyo (to whose psychol- 
ogy he devoted a series of essays [1931-3]; the edition 
of several Syriac astrological and divinatory texts. The 
most important results of his research on Syriac philos- 
ophy are summarized in his essays ‘Meine Arbeiten über 
die Philosophie bei den Syrern’, Archiv für Geschichte der 
Philosophie 37 (1925), 2-15, and ‘I miei lavori dal 1928 al 
1940 sulla filosofia greca presso i Siri’, Revista di Filologia e 
d'Istruzione Classica 19 (1941), 121—149. His last essay on 
a Syriac topic concerned the famous illuminated ms. of 
the Rabbula Gospels in the Medicean-Laurentian Library 
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in Florence (1959). During the last phase of his scholarly 

activity (1948-57), he also devoted several studies to se- 

lected topics of Mandaean religion and literature, as well 
as to Mandaic lexicography. 
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Gabriel, Fawlos (1912-1971) [Syr. Orth.] 


Born in Kharput, he joined the Taw Mim Simkath ot- 
phanage in Adana at an early age. After World War I, he 
lived in Beirut where he studied at the American College. 
In 1923, he became the principal of Taw Mim Semkath, 
now in Beirut. He died in Beirut. He wrote: 

1. A chrestomathy and grammar (morphology) 
with Camille (Kamil) Afram al-Bustani titled Langue syri- 
aque, textes € morphologie par Favlos Gabriel [€] Camille E. 
Boustany (Beirut, 1965). 

2. A second chrestomathy and grammar (syntax) 
with Kamil Afram al-Bustani titled Langue syriaque, lettres 
€» syntaxe par Favlos Gabriel [€] Camille E. Boustany (Bei- 
rut, 1966). 

3. A translation into Syriac, with Ghattas Maqdisi 
Elias, of Bernardin de Saint Pierre's romantic novel Paz/ 
et Virginie (Beirut, 1955; 2nd ed. Glane, 1986). 

4. Translations into Syriac of some of the works 
of Shakespeare and some French writers both in verse 
and prose. 

5. A translation of Gilgamesh, possibly from Ara- 
bic, in verse form. 

6. Poems published in various journals and maga- 
zines. 


Abüna, Adab, 573. 
Macuch, Geschichte, 455. 
Munüfar Barsüm, Adwa , 67—70. 
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Monastery of Qartmin 


The Monastery of Qartmin began long before its offi- 
cial foundation date of 397. The founders were Shmuel 
(Samuel) of Eshtin and his disciple Shem'un (Simeon) of 
Qartmin. In the village of Qartmin (Yayvantepe) there 
is a church of the martyred bp. Karpos, Shmuel’s spiri- 
tual father. Karpos was killed, according to the Life of 
Shmuel, by Persian raiders on the southern escarpment 
of Tur ‘Abdin, which rises from the Plain of Nisibis. The 
most likely context is 350, when Nisibis, then a Roman 
city, was besieged. Shmuel fled north from the raiders, 
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into the hills, and so came to the village of Qartmin, 
where he acquired a disciple, Shem'un. Together they 
lived in a ruined temple now called “The Arches of Mor 
Gabriel’. Then the boy Shem‘un had a dream in which 
he was commanded by an angel to build a Beth Slutho 
(open-air enclosure for prayer) further to the west. Per- 
haps Shem'un was still alive when, more than forty years 
later, the Roman Emperor established the institution of- 
ficially by his benefaction in 397. 

The answer to the question of how the Emperor in 
Constantinople came to hear of this remote monastery 
and to consider it worthy of his attention must be con- 
nected with the Roman frontier-garrison in the Castle 
of Tur 'Abdin built after the Persian raid of 350. The 
Christian soldiers in the castle honoured the holy men 
of Qartmin and attributed the security of the frontier 
partly to their prayers. It may well be that the Emperor 
also believed in the efficacy of the holy men’s prayers 
and that the first large benefactions to Qartmin (gold to 
build buildings, valuable communion vessels, and vest- 
ments for the liturgy) were intended not only to raise 
morale, but also to propitiate the God of Victories. The 
gestute of Honorius and Arcadius was repeated even 
more generously by the following administration, that 
of Theodosius II. 

Theodosius’s death nearly coincided with the 
Council of Chalcedon (451), for which the new Em- 
perot, Marcian, was personally responsible. Considering 
the later reputation of Qartmin as a focus of opposi- 
tion to Chalcedon, it seems likely that, by disagreeing 
with that council, the monks forfeited a benefaction 
from this emperor. For the rest of the century confu- 
sion reigned. Some emperors, like Zeno and Anastasius, 
tried to compromise on the apparently insoluble issue of 
Chalcedon. But in 512, Anastasius, changing his policy, 
sided with the opponents of the Council. In the same 
year, according to the record preserved at Qartmin, he 
caused a church with a splendid prayer hall to be built 
there. This is still in use as the main church of the mon- 
astery. It seems likely that he also built the so-called 
*Dome of Theodora', an octagon of identical height 
and building materials, and that this was originally used 
as a baptistery. Latet, when there were no longer large 
numbets of adult converts to Christianity who came to 
the monastery to be baptized after making a penitential 
pilgrimage, the dome was used as a kitchen. The great 
slab in the main church was made in the 8th cent. for 
the purpose of making bread dough; for many centuries 
it stood under the dome. 

After Anastasius, no emperor declared himself an 
opponent of Chalcedon, and no emperor made a bene- 
faction to Qartmin. There is a story that the Empress 
Theodora, consort of Justinian I, who was undoubtedly 
a great friend of monks and especially of those opposed 
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to the Council of Chalcedon, visited Qartmin and gave 
it the dome which is named after her. This report is un- 
worthy of credence. 

The monastery became the residence of a bp. when 
the Persian Conquest created vacancies on four sees in 
the area; the abbot of Qartmin was asked to fill them all 
until suitable men could be found for those outside Tur 
‘Abdin. By the time of the Arab Conquest, in 639/40, 
the abbot of Qartmin, now Gabriel of Beth Qustan (Be- 
qusyone), was managing two dioceses from his monas- 
tery: that of Tur ‘Abdin and that of Dara. No doubt 
the success with which he negotiated a treaty with the 
Arab conquerors, protecting the rights of the Christians 
in his region, made him great in the eyes of later gen- 
erations. When his Life came to be written, little was 
remembeted about him, which shows that it took time 
for him to acquire the reputation of a saint. He had cer- 
tainly acquired it by the year 774, in which the plague 
raged in Tur ‘Abdin, killing 94 monks at Qartmin and all 
the prominent people at Dayr al-Salib. After 30 Qartmin 
monks had died in a single night, the corpse of Gabriel 
was exhumed and fixed upright in the church to pray 
for an end to the plague. After this, the right arm was 
detached and taken to Hah, near Dayr al-Salib, to bring 
an end to the plague there also. 

The loss of 94 monks did not bring to an end the 
prosperity of Qartmin, which was now sometimes called 
Dayro d-Umro (Arabic Dayr al-Umr), though it did per- 
haps make people begin to call it ‘The Monastery of Ga- 
briel’. The miracle performed by Mor Gabriel may also 
have created a need for a written history of the monas- 
tery including the Lives of Shmuel and Shem‘un and a 
Life of Gabriel (The Qartmin Trilogy’). 

Mor Shem'un d-Zayte, ‘Simeon of the Olive-Trees’ 
(d. 734), a monk of Qartmin, became bp. of Harran 
and used his influence to build in and around Nisibis, 
whose Christian community (existing alongside Zoroas- 
trians) was largely Ch. of E., profit-making installations, 
such as olive-presses, water-mills, bath-houses, and inns, 
which would add to the income of the Monastery of 
Qartmin. Qartmin remained buoyant into the late 8th 
cent.; but after about 800 a decline set in. The 9th cent. 
seems to have been a period of low ebb. ‘Mor Gabriel’s 
Monastery’ settled down into a cosy relationship with 
the neighbouring villages, particularly Beth Sbirino 
(Bsorino) to the east. It was a man from that village, bp. 
Yuhanon, who revived, in the 11th cent. (after it had 
been extinct for a cent.), the ancient Edessene script for 
use in making new parchment copies of the Gospels. He 
called it sret ewangeliyon ‘Gospel script’ (one of the pos- 
sible etymologies of the name estrangelo). One ms. writ- 
ten out and illustrated by his nephews, Emmanuel and 
Niho, monks of Qartmin, is extant in Berlin. Bar ‘Ebroyo 
speaks of a total of seventy such volumes by these cal- 
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Fig. 52. Bell-tower and entrance (below) of the church 
in the Monastery of Mor Gabriel. 
Photo: Helen Brock (ca. 1978). 


ligraphists in the library of Qartmin. This ‘renaissance’ 
was ultimately the consequence of the Byzantine recon- 
quest of Melitene in 934. 

The Monastery of Mor Gabriel is today the resi- 
dence of the bp. of Tur ‘Abdin and gives the appearance 
of great prosperity, though the villages all around are 
becoming depopulated. 

See Fig, 52 and 53. 


(For further details and literature, see Tur ‘Abdin) 
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Gabriel bar Bokhtisho' 

















Fig. 53. Monastery of Mor Gabriel: view of the house of Malfono ‘Isa Gülten, taken from the Nuns’ quarters. 
Photo: Helen Brock (1972). 
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CahArch 25 (1976), 1-6. 
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‘Abdin (Ph.D. Diss., Oxford; 1982). 
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d-Qartmin (The Lives of Saint Shmuel, Saint Shem'un and 
Saint Gabriel of Qartmin] (Glane/Losser, 1983). 

idem, Monk and mason on the Tigris frontier: the early history of Tur 
‘Abdin (University of Cambridge Oriental Publications 
39; 1990). 

idem, “The Life of Gabriel of Qartmin’, in Christian-Muslim 
relations, ed. Thomas and Roggema, 892-7. 
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Gabriel bar Bokhtisho Jibrail, Jibril (d. 827/8) 
[Ch. of E.] 


Physician. Gabriel was a member of the Bokhtisho' (Ar- 
abic Bakhtishü) family, which produced a number of 
famous physicians first in Gondeshaput (Beth Lapat) and 
then in Baghdad (see D. Sourdel, in EP, vol. 1, 1298; L. 
Richter-Bernburg, in EIr, vol. 4 [1990], 333-6). Gabriel 
himself was the personal physician of Caliph Haran al- 
Rashid and later also of al-Amin and al-Ma'mün. He is 
said to have composed (in Arabic) a number of works 


in the field of medicine, little of which survives (a list is 
provided in E. Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums 
[1967-2007], vol. 3, 226—7). For his research, Gabriel 
commissioned Arabic translations of Greek authots, 
especially Galen, from Iyob of Edessa (d. ca. 835?) and 
Hunayn b. Ishaq (d. 873) (see G. Bergstrasser, Hunain Ibn 
lsbaq. Uber die syrischen und arabischen. Galen-Ubersetzungen 
[1925], passim [see the index on p. 44]). 

Gabriel appears several times in the letters of Cath. 
Timotheos I (d. 823). Letter 47, for instance, mentions 
Gabriel’s involvement with Timotheos in procuring cop- 
ies of the Syro-Hexapla (ed. O. Braun, ‘Ein Brief des 
Katholikos Timotheos I über biblische Studien des 9. 
Jahrhunderts", OC 1 [1901], 299-313; ET in S. P. Brock, 
A brief outline of Syriac literature |2nd ed. 2009], 240-5), 
while Letter 21 refers to Gabriel’s intercession with the 
Caliph on behalf of Timotheos (O. Braun, Timothei patri- 
archae I epistolae [CSCO 74-5; 1914-15], 133.12—5 [Syr], 
89.224 [LT]). Notwithstanding the seemingly amicable 
relationship between these two men, it is reported that 
Timotheos condemned Gabriel for his philandering, 
but that Gabriel eventually repented (see H. Gismondi, 
Maris Amri et Slibae. De patriarchis nestorianorum commenta- 
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ria [1896—99], vol. 1, 74 [Maris textus arabicus|, vol. 1, 65 
[Maris versio latina]). 

Gabriel is cited a number of times in the Lexicon 
of Hasan bar Bahlul (see R. Duval, Lexicon Syriacum auc- 
tore Hassano bar Bablule [3 vols.; 1888-1901, repr. 1970], 
xvi-xvii). He is also mentioned in the ‘Catalogue’ of 
‘Abdisho (Assemani, BbOr, vol. 3, 257-8) where he is 
grouped together with Hasan bar Bahlul, Isho“ bar ‘Ali, 
and a certain *Maruzaya' (probably either Isho‘ of Merv 
or Zekarya of Merv, assuming that they are two distinct 
individuals). This passage is, however, ambiguous as to 
whether Gabriel was the author of a Lexicon (so As- 
semani and Baumstark) or was only one of the principal 
soutces of the Lexicon of Bar Bahlul (so Duval). 
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W. Gesenius, De Bar Alio et Bar Bablulo, lexicographis Syro-Arabicis 
ineditis, commentatio litteraria philologica, vol. 1 (1834), 7—8. 

Duval, La littérature syriaque, 271-2 and 297. 

Graf, GCAL, vol. 2, 110. 

H. Putnam, L'Eglise et l'Islam sous Timothée I (780—823) (1975), 
35, 98—101, passim. 

M. Ullmann, Die Medizin im Islam (1970), 109. 

Wright, Short history of Syriac literature, 214-5. 
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Gabriel of Basta (fl. late 9th cent.) [Ch. of E.] 


Metropolitan of Basra; author of a collection of juridi- 
cal texts. Next to nothing is known about Gabriel’s life, 
except that he was metropolitan in 884 and in 893. In 
the last quarter of the 9th cent., he compiled a collection 
of civil and ecclesiastical laws in two parts, for which 
he primarily drew on materials from existing law books 
of E.-Syr. authors: Shem'on of Rev Ardashir, Ishobokht, 
Timotheos I, Isho‘ bar Nun, 'Abdisho bar Bahriz, and from 
the so-called Syro-Roman Law Book, the 73 pseudo- 
Nicene canons attributed to Marutha of Maypherqat, and 
the canons of the E.-Syr. synods (Synodicon Orientale). 
Gabriel did not reproduce these sources literally, but ab- 
breviated and reworked them. The first part of the col- 
lection deals with matrimonial law, hereditary law, and 
other secular matters; the second part contains eccle- 
siastical rules concerning church hierarchy, hospitals, 
poorhouses, schools, and monasteries. While the entire 
collection is structured in the form of questions and an- 
swers as a technical device allowing the incorporation 
of long quotations, it is only in the substantial section 
devoted to liturgical issues that real questions are asked 
and answers provided (Second part, B, 1-70). A particu- 
larly interesting and, as far as Syriac is concerned, unique 
text provides a blueprint for the regulations for an as- 
sociation of artisans (First part, 48). Only fragments of 
Gabriel’s collection have been preserved, but the work 
can largely be reconstructed with the help of the Syriac 
Nomocanon of 'Abdisho' bar Brikha (d. 1318) and of the 
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second part of the Arabic collection Figh al-Nasraniyya 
by Ibn al-Tayyib (1st half of 11th cent), two works that 
are largely dependent on Gabriel’s collection. 


Primary Sources 


Kaufhold, Die Rechtssammlung des Gabriel von Basra. (Syr. and 
GT) 

Secondary Sources 

Baumstark, Literatur, 235. 

S. Brock, “The Regulations for an association of artisans from 
the late Sasanian or early Arab period’, in Transformations 
of Late Antiquity. Essays for Peter Brown, ed. P. Rousseau 
and M. Papoutsakis (2009), 51-62. (with ET of the 
Regulations for an association). 

G. Graf, ‘Das Rechtswerk des Nestorianers Gabriel, Bischofs 
von Basta, in arabischer Übersetzung, OCP 6 (1940), 
517—22. 

W. Selb, Orzentalisches Kirchenrecht, vol. 1. Die Geschichte des 
Kirchenrechts der Nestorianer (von den Anfängen bis zur 
Mongolenzeit) (Österreichische Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, phil.-hist. Klasse, Sitzungsberichte 388; 1981), 
180-3. 
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Gabriel Qamsa (d. ca. 1300) [Ch. of E..] 


Metropolitan bp. of Mosul and poet. Gabriel is famous 
for a long onitha, which according to the title he wrote 
when he was a monk in the Monastery of Beth Qoqa. It 
has Sabrisho' (late 6th — early 7th cent.), the founder of 
this monastery, as its main subject, but the author speaks 
about him only after having given a long overview of 
salvation histoty. This begins with creation and extends 
to the birth of Christ and the life of apostles and saints 
(including several Egyptian saints). Partly in twelve- and 
partly in eight-syllable rhymed verses, the poem has a 
convoluted style and abounds in Greek words. While it 
has failed to charm modern scholars (Baumstark: ‘eine 
monstróse ‘Onitha’; Fiey: ‘désespérément vague et trés 
prolixe), the number of mss. that preserve it is an indi- 
cation of its popularity. A few other, much shorter po- 
ems are preserved as well. Assemani assumes Gabriels 
authorship for an introductory piece that precedes the 
‘Revelation of Paul’ in ms. Vat. Syr. 180 (which also 
contains the long ‘onitha) without, however, providing 
evidence. In his capacity as Metropolitan bp. of Mosul 
Gabriel took part in the election of Cath. Yahbalaha III 
in 1281. No further details about his life (nor about his 
name, which means ‘locust’) are known. Gabriel’s work 
has remained unpublished, except for a specimen in 
Cardahi's Liber thesauri. 


Baumstark, Literatur, 323. 

G. Cardahi, Liber thesauri de arte poetica Syrorum (1875), 107-13. 
Fiey, Assyrie chrétienne, vol. 1, 132-3. 
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Gabriel Qatraya (6th/7th cent.) [Ch. of E.] 


Author of an important Commentary on the Lit- 
urgy. Several Gabtiels from Beth Qatraye ate known 
from the 6th/7th cent., but this Gabriel (described as 
bar Lipeh) is probably not to be equated with any of 
the others. A date of writing prior to the liturgical re- 
forms of Isho yahb III is certain, since he mentions that 
Shubhalmaran, metropolitan of Karka d-Beth Slokh was 
still alive. The Commentaty is divided into 5 memre, each 
with a seties of questions and answers. These covet: 1. 
ramsa on weekdays (15 questions); 2. sapra on weekdays 
(17 questions); 3. ramsa and ija on Sundays (5 questions); 
4. sapra on Sundays (9 questions); 5. Eucharistic Mystet- 
ies (8 questions, the second of which is a commentary on 
the Eucharistic rite). This important wotk is presetved 
in a single ms. (Brit. Libr. Or. 3336) of the 13th cent. 
(though the ms. has a date, its reading is uncertain); so 
far only the commentary on the Eucharist has been pub- 
lished and translated. An abbreviated form of at least 
much of the work is attributed to Abraham bar Lipeh (ed. 
R.H. Connolly, in CSCO 71, 76; 1911, 1915). The rela- 
tionship between Gabriel and Abraham is not clear. 


Primary Sources 

S. P. Brock ‘Gabriel of Qatat's Commentary on the Liturgy’, 
Hugoye 6.2 (2003). (Syr. and ET of 5.2) 

S.H. Jammo, La structure de la messe chaldéene (OCA 207; 1979), 
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(1999/2000), 85-92, esp. 89-92. 
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(2006), 173-85. 
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Galen (d. ca. 199) 


Influential Greek writer on medicine from Pergamum. 
A short biographical note concerning him is given by 
Bar ‘Ebroyo (Chronicon Syriacum, ed. Bedjan, 53-4). His 
medical writings, together with his doctrine of the four 
humors, proved to be extremely influential and came to 
dominate medical thinking in both East and West for 
well over a thousand years. Numerous works of his were 
translated into Syriac, and an invaluable listing of these 
and their translators is preserved in Hunayn b. Ishaq’s 
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Risdla, concerning his own translations of works by 
Galen. Sergios of Resh'ayna is the earliest of the transla- 
tors who are mentioned. Only a few of the many Syriac 
translations survive (including some of those by Sergios); 
these are either in early mss., or incorporated into a large 
compendium (ed. Budge; the identification of passages 
by Galen was subsequently made by Schleifer). 
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E. A.W. Budge, The Syriac Book of Medicines (2 vols.; 1913). 

A. Merx, ‘Proben der syrischen Übersetzung von Galenus? 
Schrift über die einfachen Heilmittel’, ZDMG 39 (1885), 
237—305. 
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Galen-Ubersetzungen (1925). 
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Problems and Prospects, ed. V. Nutton (1981), 131—66. 
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5 (1927), 195-237; 6 (1928), 154-77, 275-99. 
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210, 383—98; 21(1946), 157—82. 
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Gannat Bussame (between the 10th 
and beginning of the 13th cent.) [Ch. of E.] 


The Gannat Bussaze ‘Garden of Delights’ is an exten- 
sive commentary on the E.-Syr. lectionary. Tradition as- 
ctibes the work to an otherwise unknown ‘Interpreter 
of the Turks’. The date and place of the composition 
are uncertain. Although some modern scholars hold to 
the 13th cent. as the date of its composition, there may 
be some arguments for the assumption that the Gannat 
Bussame was composed in the 10th cent. in the city of 
Beth Lapat (Gondeshaput). The text tradition shows two 
lines of transmission: one going back to a lost Vorlage’ 
of the old ms. (olim) Urmi 180, the other to a lost ms. 
from the monastery of Abraham (the Upper Monastery 
in Mosul). The latter represents a revision of the lection- 
ary allowing the work’s adaptation to the practice of the 
Upper Monastery in Mosul. The original lectionary of 
the Gannat Bussame, however, shows correspondences 
both with the monastic usage and with the practice in 
the Cathedral Church of Kokhe in Seleucia-Ctesiphon, 
but it also has lessons found in neither. It is, therefore, 
likely that the Gannat Bussdme was originally based on a 
lectionary system that reflected a specific local usage. 
The Gannat Bussame is a very important source for the 
E.-Syr. exegetical tradition, since its commentary, apart 
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from its use of the commentaries of Isho'dad of Merv, is 
based on sources and the works of authors that are lost 
ot inaccessible today. In particular two authors should 
be mentioned here. Firstly, the exegetical prose homilies 
written by Aba II of Kashkar (7th—8th cent), of which 
many fragments and extracts have been preserved in 
the Gannat Bussame, containing the exegesis of passages 
from Gen., Num., Isa., and the four Gospels. Secondly, 
the commentaries of Sliba Zkha Sharbokht bar Msargis, 
an author who is not known in the Syriac tradition out- 
side of the Gannat Bussame. It is, however, very likely that 
we may identify Sharbokht with Saharbukht b. Masarjis, 
known from the Arabic-Islamic tradition as a medical 
author from Beth Lapat, who lived in the 9th cent. The 
excerpts from Sharbokht in the Gannat Bussame con- 
cern the exegesis of pericopes from the four Gospels, 
Acts, and Rom. It appears from these excerpts that 
Sharbokht's commentaries are typical representatives of 
exegetical compilation works (comparable, for example, 
with the genre of Isho'dad of Merv's commentaties on 
the OT and NT). Unique is the way in which Shatbokht 
incorporates theoretical medical knowledge in his exege- 
sis. It is possible that he as a teacher was connected with 
both the Theological School and the Medical School in 
Beth Lapat. 
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82. 
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Garshuni Karshuni 


The term Garshuni refers to Arabic texts written in 
Syriac script. The etymology is unknown: it has been con- 
nected with Gershon (Ex 2.22) and therefore to the leg- 
end of Moses as the inventor of writing, or to a certain 
Carsciun. In Levantine Arabic, btabki aria? ‘do you 
speak Garshuni?’ indicates an exotic, incomprehensible 
language. The variant Karshuni probably derives from 
the rendering of a Syriac /g/ in Arabic script. The use 
of the term has been extended to label other cases of 
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Fig. 54. Early evidence of Garshuni from a historical note 
in ms. Florence, Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana, 
Pluteus 1,56 (Rabbula Gospels), f. 7v. 

See A. Mengozzi, “The history of Garshuni 
as a writing system: Evidence from the Rabbula Codex’, 
in CAMSEMUD 2007 (Proceedings of the 13th Italian 
meeting of Afro-Asiatic linguistics) (2010), 297—305. 


heterography: Armenian, Kurdish, Malayalam, Persian, 
ot Turkish ‘Garshuni’ (E.-Syr. script). 

Most Garshuni texts are written in Serto. Especial- 
ly Maron. scribes, belonging to a profoundly arabized 
community, wrote various kinds of Garshuni texts, on 
vatious mediums. The earliest dated sample known so 
fat is a historical note written in 1154 in the margins of 
the Rabbula Gospels, f. 7b. The earliest complete liter- 
ary texts copied in Garshuni are of the 14th cent. The 
system was used by E. Syrians too, from the 17th cent. 
Recording the Arabic language in Syriac script answers 
ideological rather than practical purposes. The emet- 
gence of Garshuni may be explained by the symbolic 
significance of the traditional alphabet as a device to as- 
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sert and strengthen cultural identity and the magic and 
aesthetic virtues attributed to it. 

Garshuni requires a high degree of literacy in Ara- 
bic. Classical Arabic diacritics and spelling conventions 
are commonly used. The correspondence between Syr- 
iac graphemes and Arabic phonemes is not always one- 
to-one, e.g,, the Syriac letter gis used for both Arabic gh 
and j. 

See Fig. 54. 
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dans empire musulman, ed. G. Gobillot and M.-T. Urvoy 
(2005), 463—75. 
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la Peña et al. (2004), 185—94. 

S.K. Samir, ‘La tradition arabe chrétienne: état de la question, 
problémes et besoins’, in Premier Congrés International 
d'études Arabes Chrétiennes (Rome, 1982), 21—120. 
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Geoponika 


The incomplete work on agriculture in a 9th-cent. ms, 
published by de Lagarde under the title ‘Geoponica’, 
has been identified as a translation of a work by Vin- 
danius Anatolius of Beirut (4th cent.), for which only a 
fragment in Greek survives, though his work was used 
by Cassianus Bassus (6th cent.) and thence in the later 
Greek Geoponika (ed. H. Beckh, 1895). The Syriac was 
translated into Arabic, and this in turn was used in Ibn 
Wahshiyya’s *Nabatean Agriculture’ and in the work at- 
tributed to ‘Balinas’ (Apollonius of Tyana). The Syriac 
translation is of considerable lexical interest (Seidel). 
What was once thought to be a second ms. (Mingana 
Syr. 599) has been shown to have been derived from a 
copy made from the printed edition. 


S.P. Brock, ‘A note on the manuscripts of the Syriac Geo- 
ponicon’, OC 51 (1967), 186-7. 

P. Lagardius [de Lagarde], Geoponicon in sermonem syriacum 
versorum quae supersunt (1860; repr. 1967). 

idem, De Geoponicon versione syriaca’, in his Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen (1866), 120-46. 

J. Habbi, “Testi geoponici classici in sitiaco e arabo’, in Autori 
classici in lingue del vicino e medio oriente, ed. G. Fiaccadori 
1990), 77—92. 

J. Hameen-Anttila, “The oriental tradition of  Vindanius 
Anatolius of Berytus’ Synagoge georgikon epitedeumaton’ , 
in his The Last Pagans of Harran. Ibn Wabshiyya and his 
Nabatean Agriculture (2006), 33—45. 

A. McCabe, ‘Anatolius’, in her A Byzantine Encyclopaedia of 
Horse Medicine (2007), 71-97. 
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U. Seidel, ‘Studien zum Vokabular der Landwirtschaft im 
Syrischen, I-IP, AXorientalische Forschungen 15 (1988), 
133-73; 16 (1989), 89-139. 

G. Sprenger, Darlegung der Grundsätze nach denen die syrische 
Ubertragung der griechischen Geoponika gearbeitet worden ist 
(1889). 

S. P. Brock 


George see Gewargis (E. Syr.) and Giwargis 
(W. Syr.) as well as Giwargi and Grigor 


Georgian Christianity, Syriac contacts with 


The modern state of Georgia covers two distinct re- 
gions in antiquity, Lazika to the west, and Iberia (Kartli) 
to the east, with its capital at Mtskheta. Archaeological 
evidence indicates that there were Christians living in 
Mtskheta by the 3rd cent., but not until the first half 
of the 4th cent. did Christianity have a significant pres- 
ence in Iberia. According to tradition the Christianiza- 
tion of Iberia was due to the influence of St. Nino, a 
captive slave woman who converted King Mirian III in 
the 330s (related, but without any names, also in Michael 
Rabo, Chronicle VII.3). By the 5th cent. Christianity was 
the dominant faith in Iberia. The most primitive Geot- 
gian literary strata display the influence of Syriac roots, 
mediated largely through Armenian channels. Prior 
to the 7th cent. the Georgian Church was miaphysite. 
The geographical proximity and doctrinal affinities with 
miaphysite Syriac and Armenian communities ensured 
that those Churches would have a great impact on early 
Georgian literature, theology, religious practices, and 
ecclesiastical politics. In the early 7th cent. the Georgian 
Church broke with the Armenian Church and became 
Chalcedonian, thereby aligning itself with Byzantium. 
From that time Greek influence became more prominent 
in Georgian literary culture and religious practices. The 
spread of monasticism in Georgia is largely traced back 
to the arrival in the 6th cent. of the “Thirteen Syrian Fa- 
thers’, one of whom, Iovane (John), is said to have been 
from ‘the the borders of Antioch in the land of Mesopo- 
tamia’. None of them can be identified with otherwise 
known figures, though one (Abibos) does have a Syriac 
name, but with a Greek ending; it seems likely that they 
wete miaphysite. The biographies connected with these 
Syrian saints underwent development over the course of 
time (Martin-Hisard), and now an older recension has 
recently turned up among the ‘New Finds’ of Georgian 
mss. at Monastery of St. Catherine, Sinai (Aleksidze). 

There ate a number of disparate connections be- 
tween Syriac and Georgian Christianity, some direct, 
others indirect. 

1. The indirect influence (via Armenian) of early 
Syriac versions and/or the Diatessaron on some early 


Georgian Christianity, Syriac contacts with 


mss. of the Georgian Gospels and Acts has been claimed 
by some scholars, but this is a topic where great caution 
needs to be exercised before firm conclusions can be 
drawn, especially regarding the proposed influence of 
the Diatessaron (Birdsall). 

2. The prince Peter the Iberian, who had been a po- 
litical hostage in Constantinople, eventually became a 
prominent miaphysite monk in Palestine in the late 5th 
cent. and was known to Severus. Of the two Greek biog- 
raphies of him, one (perhaps by John Rufus) survives in 
Syriac translation, while the other, by Zacharias Rhetor, is 
lost apart from a minute Syriac fragment. The relation- 
ship of these to the Georgian Life, where Peter has be- 
come Chalcedonian, is not entirely clear. The theory that 
Peter is the author behind the writings of Pseodo-Diony- 
sius the Areopagite has only found limited acceptance. 

3. Georgian and Syriac speakers came into contact 
with one another in several different localities: 

A. From the 10th—13th cent. the Black Mountain, 
to the northwest of Antioch, was home to monasteries 
of many different Churches, including both Syriac (Mel- 
kite) and Georgian; a number of extant 11th-cent. mss. 
were written there (see Djobadze, 108-11 for Georgian, 
and Brock 1990 for Syriac). Although it was there that 
several Georgian translations of Syriac writers were 
made, these were not direct from Syriac, but by way of 
Greek. 

B. Jerusalem and the monasteries of the Judaean 
desert. The Georgian presence in Jerusalem goes back 
to the 5th cent., and early Georgian liturgical mss., along 
with some Armenian and Christian Palestinian Aramaic 
mss., constitute an important witness to the early form 
of the Jerusalem liturgy. In the Middle Ages the Mon- 
astery of the Holy Cross (now Greek) was in Georgian 
hands. The presence of both Syriac and Georgian monks 
at vatious monasteries, notably Mar Saba, is attested es- 
pecially for the 9th—10th cent. 

C. Sinai. From at least the 9th—13th cent. Syriac- 
and Georgian-speaking monks must have lived side by 
side on Sinai, and many mss. in these languages were 
copied there (table of early dated mss. in Brock 2003, 
112-3; this can now be supplemented from the ‘New 
Finds’). Especially in the late 10th cent. there were close 
connections between Mar Saba Monastery and St. Cath- 
erine’s Monastery. The Georgian monk lovane Zosime 
(active between 949 and 987; Tarchnishvili, 109—14) 
moved from Mar Saba to St. Catherine's some time 
before 973. For some of his manuscripts this famous 
scribe re-used older Christian Palestinian Aramaic manu- 
scripts; one of these is the ‘Codex Zosimi Rescriptus’ 
of 979, now in the Schoyen Collection (formerly Sinai, 
Georgian ms. 81); the undertext, containing a variety of 
different works, has been reconstructed in Desteumaux 
1997. Other mss. copied by Iovane with Christian Pal- 
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estinian Aramaic undertexts are Sinai New Finds, Geor- 
gian mss. 19 (dated 980) and 20 (dated 986), the latter 
being part of ms. 934-92 of the Old Collection (now 
divided between Princeton, Birmingham, and Gottin- 
gen). It was probably in the 10th cent. that some quite 
numbers in Georgian were added to Sinai Syr. 30 (see 
Old Syriac Version). 

4. Georgian translations of Sytiac authots may be 
either made from Syriac, or through the intermediary 
of Greek, Armenian, or Arabic. Translations by way 
of Armenian or directly from Syriac will be the earliest; 
amongst those that have been published are: Aphrahat, 
‘Discourse’ 6 (under the name of Hippolytus; ed. with 
LT, G. Garitte, in LM 77 [1964], 301-66), the Life of 
Ephrem and the Life of Shem'un the Stylite (ed. with LT 
G. Garitte, in CSCO 171—2, 1957); the Cave of Treas- 
ures (ed. with FT, J.-P. Mahé, in CSCO 526-7, 1992-3), 
and Sahdona, ‘Book of Perfection’, II, 7—12 (ed. with LT, 
G. Garitte, in LM 69 [1956], 243-312). The homily on 
the Nativity attributed to Ya'qub of Serugh which fea- 
tures in a late 10th-cent. early Homiliary (Van Esbroeck, 
193-94) appears not to correspond with any of his pub- 
lished works. Translations were made by way of Greek 
of a number of wotks attributed to Ephrem (few if any 
are genuine Ephrem apart from the “Repentance of 
Nineveh’, ed. with LT, Garitte, in LM 80 [1967], 75-119) 
and of Discourses from the First Part of the works by 
Ishaq of Nineveh. These were the work of the prolific 
translator Euthymius of the Holy Mountain (d. 1028; 
Tarchnishvili, 126-54), according to his Life (ET by 
T. Grdzelidze, Georgian Monks on Mount Athos [2009], 
69-70), though a few texts under Ephrem's name al- 
ready feature in a Homiliary dated 925 (Garitte, Cata- 
logue, no. 36). Further works from the Greek Ephrem 
corpus were translated by another famous transla- 
tor, Ep rem Mtsire (‘the Less’), working on the Black 
Mountain in the late 11th cent. (Tarchnishvili, 182—98, 
esp.189). A few hagiographical texts are said to have 
been translated directly from Syriac, such as that on the 
martyrs Aqebshma, Yausep, and Aitalaha (Tarchnishvili, 
467); the Life of Porphyry of Gaza came into Geot- 
gian by way of a lost Syriac translation from the Greck 
(Childers). In the case of others, such as the Life of 
Abraham and his niece Mary, the precise source, Greek, 
Syriac, or Arabic, remains to be determined. It is notice- 
able that most of the Syriac saints commemorated in 
the 10th-cent. Calendar of Palestinian provenance (ed. 
Garitte, Le calendrier palestino-géorgien, 1958) are martyrs 
of the Persian Empire. 

5. Some more general influences in the form of 
theological phraseology (Winkler) and of historical ide- 
ology (Rapp, 125-9) have also been discerned. 
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Gewargis I 


in den georgischen Troparien des Iadgari im Spiegel der 
christlich-orientalischen Quellen’, OC 84 (2000), 117— 
177. 


S. P. Brock and J. W. Childers 


Gewargis I (d. 680/1) [Ch. of E.] 


Metropolitan bp. of Adiabene and Cath. (from 660 or 
658 until his death). Gewargis hailed from Beth Garmai 
and was a monk in Beth 'Abe. He came into contact 
with the future Cath. Isho'yahb III, whose successor he 
became first as bp. of Adiabene and later as cath. In 
676 Gewatgis convened an important synod on the is- 
land of Dirin, in Beth Qatraye, the region that, under 
his predecessor, had seen major troubles and division 
(which perhaps still resonated in the background of this 
synod). The report and canons of the synod are pre- 
served in the Synodicon Orientale. The canons deal with: 
the significance of preaching, in particular on feast days 
(no. 1); church discipline, the proper place of monks, 
and a better division between the tasks of clergy and 
laity (nos. 2—8, with no. 6 focusing on the role of the 
church in jurisdiction); strict rules for the bnat qyama 
(no. 9), clergy and bps. (nos. 10—11), monks (no. 12), 
liturgy (no. 15), and funerals (no. 18); abuses and lax 
behavior with regard to marriage (nos. 13, 14, and 16; 
with warnings against unions between Christian women 
and ‘pagans’ [panpe], a term which may perhaps include 
Muslims, as well as against polygamy); a ban on drink- 
ing wine with Jews in Jewish taverns, especially after the 
Christian liturgy (no. 17); and the respect due to bps. 
(no. 19). 

Attached to the canons is a letter (dated a few years 
later), written by Cath. Gewargis to a certain Mina, priest 
and chorbishop in Persia, which sets out the theology 
and Christology of the Ch. of E. The author defends 
the authority of Nestorius and Theodore (of Mopsues- 
tia) against those who challenge it, and includes a short 
patristic florilegium (featuring passages attributed to 
Ignatius of Antioch, Athanasius, Ambrose, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Amphilochius of Iconium, John Chrysostom, 
and even Cyril of Alexandria, who occasionally was ‘com- 
pelled’ to write the truth), showing that the Ch. of E. 
preserved orthodox Christianity as it developed in the 
Roman Empire, unsullied by heretical teachings. 

Cath. Gewargis is also said to have commissioned 
"Enanisho a fellow monk from the Monastery of Beth 
‘Abe, to compile the ‘Paradise of the Fathers’, which be- 
came an authoritative collection of ascetic texts. 


Braun, Synodicon Orientale, 331-71. 
Chabot, Synodicon Orientale, 215—44 (Syr.), 480—514 (FT). 
H.G. B. Teule, ‘“Giwarghis P, in Christian-Muslim relations, ed. 
Thomas and Roggema, 151-3. 
L. Van Rompay 


Gewargis of Arbela 


Gewargis of Arbela (10th cent.) [Ch. of E.] 


Metropolitan of Arbela and Mosul, and author of an un- 
published Treatise on hereditary law. 


Baumstark, Literatur, 239. 

J. Dauvillier, ‘Chaldéen (Droit)’, Dictionnaire du droit canonique 3 
(1942), 352. 

Kaufhold, Die Rechtssammlung des Gabriel von Basra, 95, n. 423. 
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Gewargis of Arbela, Pseudo- (9th cent.?) 
[Ch. of E] 


Unknown author of an important Commentary on the 
Liturgical rites. An extensive liturgical commentary in 
seven sections is preserved in a number of mss.; in his 
Bibliotheca Orientalis Assemani attributed the work to Ge- 
wargis of Arbela (9th cent.?), but without any good evi- 
dence; as a result the author is normally now referred to 
as ‘Pseudo-Gewargis of Arbela’ (another wrong attribu- 
tion is to 'Abdisho' bar Bahriz). The chapters in each sec- 
tion provide answers to particular questions. The seven 
sections cover the following topics: 1. the liturgical year 
(24 questions); 2. ramsa (21 questions); 3. kd and sapra 
(9 questions); 4. the Eucharistic Mysteries (30 questions); 
5. Baptism (9 questions); 6. Consecration of a church 
(8 questions); and 7. Burial, and Marriage (7 questions; 
the section on Marriage seems to be a secondary ad- 
dition, though perhaps by the same author). Connolly’s 
edition also includes the short ‘Commentary on the (li- 
turgical) Services’ by Abraham bar Lipeh of Beth Qatraye 
(IL, 161-80); in many places this is simply an abbrevia- 
tion of Gabriel Qatraya’s Commentary. 
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S. P. Brock, in Hugoye 1.1 (1998). (ET of 5.5) 

R. H. Connolly, Anonymi auctoris Expositio Officiorum. Ecclesiae 
Georgio Arbelensi vulgo adscripta (CSCO 64, 71—2, 76; 1911— 
1915). (Syr. with LT) 

idem, in A Commentary on the Mass by the Nestorian George, Bishop 
of Mosul and Arbela, ed. R. Matheus (Kottayam, 2000). 
(ET of 4) 

I. Emlek, Mysterienfeier der Ostsyrischen Kirche im 9. Jahrhundert 
(2004). (GT of 4) 


Secondary Sources 


C. Leonhard, ‘Die Initiation nach der Expositio Officiorum 
Ecclesiae’, in Syriaca, ed. M. Tamcke (2002), 321—54. 


S. P. Brock 


Gewargis Warda (13th cent.?) [Ch. of E] 


The Kthabha d-warda “Book of the Rose’ is a collection 
of hymns for the various festivals of the liturgical year, 
usually attributed in the mss. to a certain Gewargis, sut- 
named Warda. Most of the hymns belong to the ‘Onitha 
genre and patts or the whole of the corpus have been in- 
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corpotated, especially in the 19th cent., in larger collec- 
tions of ‘onyatha by other hymnographers. So far, only 31 
of the ca. 150 items have been published or translated. 
The ms. transmission presents a high degree of varia- 
tion in the number and order of the texts. No systematic 
study of the text history of the Kthabha d-warda ot of 
the hymns attributed to Gewargis is available, and it is 
therefore difficult to define criteria of authenticity. The 
two poems ‘On the capture of Jerusalem by Saladin’, 
preserved in only one ms., probably do not belong to 
the original nucleus. 

'There is no reliable information on the life or birth- 
place of the alleged author (and/or compiler?). One 
poem is an outcry against an infidel deacon of a village 
near Arbela, and in one ms. (Sachau 64) it is said that 
Gewargis was from Arbela, perhaps because he has been 
confused with the 10th-cent. E-Syr. author Gewargis of 
Arbela, or in order to distinguish him from a Gewar- 
gis of Mosul, mentioned in the same ms. Like Khamis 
bar Qardahe (also connected with Arbela), Gewargis is 
not included in the ‘Paradise of Eden’ by 'Abdisho' bar 
Brikha. Attempts to place Gewargis in the first half of 
the 13th cent. at the time of the events described in po- 
ems of the Warda collection (famines and the Mongol 
raids of 1223/4—1235/6) are in contradiction with, e.g. 
the mention of Timotheos II (Patr. from 1318 to 1332) 
in the “Onitha on the Catholicoi of the East’. 

The Warda contains exhortations to repentance, 
hymns for the vatious feasts, commemorations of saints, 
martyrs, and calamitous historical events. The melody 
and the liturgical occasion for which the text is fitted are 
noted above each poem. The use of biblical texts and ex- 
empla is often rich and felicitous. Some texts elaborate on 
apocryphal material, e.g. ‘In praise of Mary’ lists the tradi- 
tional names of the twelve kings (as in Shlemon of Basra) 
and ‘On the Childhood of Christ’ possibly derives from 
a lost E.-Syr. source, parts of which are preserved in the 
‘History of the Blessed Virgin Mary’ (ed. E. A. W. Budge, 
1899). A ‘memra on Man as Microcosm’ appears to de- 
rive from Greek medical and philosophical traditions via 
the Syr. Traité d’Ahoudemmeh sur l'homme (ed. F. Nau, PO 
3.1, 1905). The hymns on historical events have recently 
been read as examples of theological reflection on his- 
tory. More properly, they should be interpreted as liturgi- 
cal texts, as their function was stated to be. Referring to 
specific historical events or, more in general, to disasters 
which were dramatically recurrent, they probably func- 
tioned as textual supports for public commemorations, 
as prayets of supplication, or to avert disaster. 
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A. Deutsch, Edition dreier syrischer Lieder nach einer Handschrift 
der Berliner Königlichen Bibliothek (1895). (1. Attack by the 
Mongols at Karamlish in 1235/6; 2—3. Rogation of the 
Ninivites; Syr. with GT) 
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Ktabona d-partute (Urmia, 1898; repr. The Book of Crumbs, 2006), 
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A. Pritula, ‘An autobiographic hymn by Givargis Warda’, 
in Syriaca Il, ed. M. Tamcke (2004), 229-41. (photo- 
reproduction of a ms., here and there illegible, and ET) 

idem, ‘A Hymn by Givargis Warda on the Childhood of 
Christ’, in Die Suryoye und ihre Umwelt, ed. M. 'Tamcke and 
A. Heinz (2005), 423-51. (Syr. and ET) 

idem, ‘Iz istorii vostochno-siriyskoy liturgicheskoy poezii: 
Zaklyuchitelnoe pesnopenie “Moleniya Ninevityan"", 
Volshebnaya gora 12 (2006), 147—59. (Rogation of the 
Ninivites; Syr. with RT) 

idem, ‘Pesnopenie Givargisa Vardy o grobe’, Volshebnaya gora 
14 (2007), 92-103. (The soul and the body in the grave, 
Syr. with RT) 

idem, ‘Gimn o neravenstve v chelovecheskom obshchestve iz 
vostochno-sitiyskogo sbornika Varda’, Volshebnaya gora 
15 (2008), 123-35. (Social inequality; Syr. with RT) 

B. Vandenhoff, ‘Vier geistliche Gedichte in syrischer und 
neusyrischer Sprache’, OC 8 (1908), 389—452. (Childhood 
of Christ; GT of the Syr. text and of a Sureth poetic 
version attributed to Yawsep of Telkepe) 
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Giwargi, bp. of the Arab tribes (d. 724) 
[Syr. Orth.] 


Bp. and learned author. Shortly before his death Patr. 
Athanasios II asked bp. Sargis Zakunoyo to ordain Gi- 
wargi bishop of the Arab tribes, which he did in Nov. 
686. As a protegé of Athanasios II and a friend of 
Ya'qub of Edessa, he belonged to a line of learned schol- 
ars associated with the Monastery of Qenneshre. On 
Ya'qub's death in 708 Giwargi completed the final book 
7 of his commentary on the Six Days of Creation. Sev- 
etal of his works concern Greek philosophy, and he re- 
vised earlier translations of Aristotle’s ‘Categories’, ‘On 
Interpetation’, and ‘Prior Analytics’ (ed. G. Furlani); 
this is preserved in the 8th/9th-cent. ms. Brit. Libr. 
Add. 14,659, together with introductions and glosses. 
A number of verse texts are attributed to him: on the 
Patr. Severus, the monastic life, the Myron (sometimes 
attributed to Ya'qub of Serug), Palm Sunday, the Forty 
Martyrs, and the Burial of Bishops (the last two remain 
unpublished). His 11 letters cover a wide range of top- 
ics, including philosophy, astronomy, theology, and lit- 
eraty criticism; he also wrote a short commentary on 
baptism and eucharist. 
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R. H. Connolly and H.W. Codrington, Two Commentaries on the 
Jacobite Liturgy (1913), 11-23, 3*-15*. 

G. Furlani (for his editions and various studies of Giwargi's 
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K. McVey, George, Bishop of the Arabs. A Homily on the Blessed 
Mar Severus (CSCO 530-1; 1993). 

E Rilliet, ‘Une homélie sur la féte des hosannas attribuée à 
Georges, évêque des Arabes’, OC 74 (1990), 72—102. 

V. Ryssel, Georgs des Araberbischofs Gedichte und Briefe (1891). 
(GT) 

idem, ‘Poemi siriaci di Giorgio, vescovo degli Arabi, 7177 della 
Reale Accademia dei Lincei, Ser. 4, Classe di scienze morali, 
storiche e filologiche, 9 (1892), 46—93. (On the Myron and 
on monastic life). 

B. Varghese, ‘George, bishop of the Arabs (1724), Homily on 
the consecration of Myron’, The Harp 19 (2006), 255—80. 
(ET of poem ed. Ryssel). 

A complete edition of the Letters, a few of which have been 
published earlier, is in preparation by J. Tannous. 


Giwargis I, Ignatius 
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Giwargis II, Ignatius (1648-1708) [Syr. Orth.] 


Patr. (1687—1708) whose patriarchate was contested by 
five anti-patriarchs during various patts of his life. Born 
in Mosul to ‘Abd al-Katim, his family produced three 
patr. (him, his nephew Ishoq [1709-24], and Giwargis IV 
[1768-81], an uncle's grandson), two maph. (Matay II 
[1713-27], a nephew, and Lo'ozor IV [1730—59], a neph- 
ew's son), one bp. (a nephew’s son), and five priests (an 
uncle, a cousin, a brother, and two nephews). 

Giwargis joined Dayro d-Mor Matay, was ordained 
priest in 1669, and consecrated bp. for Jazirat Qardu 
in 1677. When Maph. Yaldo voluntarily abdicated the 
maphrianate to serve in Malankara, Giwargis was in- 
stalled maph. in his place in 1684. On 22 Apr. 1687, he 
was elevated to the patriarchate. 

Following disputes with the newly established Syr. 
Cath. community in Aleppo, Giwargis spent one year in 
the Aleppo courts and regained control over churches 
which were under the control of the Cath. party. He 
rebuilt Dayr al-Zafaran in 1699, and renewed many 
churches in Mardin (1704), Edessa, Amid (1690s), Jazirat 
Qardu, and Mosul. He built two new churches in Hisn 
Mansur (ca. 1701) and Zakho. Giwargis visited Edessa 
in ca. 1702 or 1703 where he was sent to prison due to 
conflicts with the Cath. party there. He died in 1708 and 
was buried in Dayr al-Za'faran. 

Many divisions took place during his lifetime. In 
1701, there existed six patriarchs (Giwargis in Mardin, 
Habib in Tur ‘Abdin, Petros who later converted to Ca- 
tholicism, Denha, Behnam, and Shem'un of Ma dan), and 
three maphrians (Ishoq Lo'ozor, Ishoq b. Gbir who later 
converted to Catholicism, and Lo'ozor of Tur 'Abdin). 


Barsoum, in PatMagfer 5 (1938), 72—4. 
Dolabani, Patriarchen, 215—24. 
G. A. Kiraz 


Giwargis of B'eltan (Patr. 758—789) [Syr. Orth.] 


Syr. Orth. Patr. (758—89). Giwargis was born in B'eltan, 
near Hims (Emesa), perhaps in a Melk. family (according 
to a non-Syriac source [see Evetts, 413]), but apparently 
at a young age he turned Syr. Orth. He was educated in 
Syriac and Greek learning in the Monastery of Qenneshre. 
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After the death of Patr. Athanasios IV Sandaloyo, at 
the electoral synod at Mabbug in December 758, though 
still only a deacon, he was chosen Patr. Mesopotamian 
bishops opposed his elevation and somewhat later chose 
Yuhanon of the Monastery of Qarqaphto, bp. of Kal- 
linikos/Raqqa, as an anti-pattiarch. The schism could 
have ended in 762, when Yuhanon of Kallinikos died, 
but at the synod at Serugh in 764/5 the Mesopotamian 
bishops accepted Dawid bp. of Dara as the successot to 
the deceased anti-patriarch. 

Dawid accused Giwargis of tax irregularities, and 
Caliph Abū Jafar “Abdullah al-Mansur (754-75) put 
him in prison for nine years (767—75). After this Ca- 
liph’s death his son and successor, al-Mahdi, upon his 
accession in 775 released Giwargis, on the condition 
that he was not to exercise his office or title. Eventually, 
in 777, he was confirmed in his office by the Muslim 
authorities. 

On 22 May 785 he presided over the synod in Kfar- 
Nabu in the region of Serugh at which 22 canons, most- 
ly of a disciplinary nature, were passed. 

During one of his pastoral journeys, in the region 
of Qlaudia, he fell sick and not long thereafter he died 
in the year 789/790 in Dayro d-Mor Barsawmo near Meli- 
tene, where he was also buried. 

During his imprisonment he is reported to have 
written numerous discourses and metrical homilies 
(memre), not presetved, as well as an exegetical work, 
the ‘Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew’, which 
displays his knowledge of John Chrysostom, the Cappa- 
docian fathers, and Philoxenos of Mabbug (ms. Vat. Syr. 
154, not published). He wrote also synodal letters and a 
letter to a deacon Guria of Edessa (quoted by Michael 
Rabo, Chronicle, vol. 3, 5-8) on the formula We break 
the heavenly bread’, the use of which later became the 
subject of a long controversy. 
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Gondeshapur sce Beth Lapat 


Gospel of the Twelve Apostles [Syr. Orth.] 


This short apocalyptic work, known only in Syriac, 
probably dates from the early 8th cent. (probably before 
"Abd al-Malik’s death in 705), and is not preserved quite 
complete. It misleadingly claims to have been translated 
from Hebrew into Greek and thence into Syriac. A nar- 
rative introduction outlines the life of Christ, from the 
Annunciation to the Ascension; after the Ascension the 
Apostles gather in the Upper Room and pray for a rev- 
elation ‘concerning the End’. Simon Peter, James, and 
John ‘the Little’, brother of James, then each describes 
the revelation he has received. Simon Petet’s revelation 
is anti-dyophysite in character, James’s is concerned with 
the destruction and rebuilding of Jerusalem, while John’s 
is mote strictly apocalyptic in character, describing the 
succession of kingdoms, a ‘king from the north’, the 
coming of a ‘wind from the south’ (ie. Arab rule), and 
a succession of 12 kings; after a ‘week and a half’ the 
angel of wrath will descend, and ‘the Lord will return 
the south wind to its place’. 


H. J. W. Drijvers, "The Gospel of the Twelve Apostles. A Syr- 
iac apocalypse from the early Islamic period’, in The 
Byzantine and Early Islamic Near East, ed. A. Cameron and 
L.I. Conrad (1992), 189—213. 

idem, ‘Christians, Jews and Muslims in northern Mesopotamia 
in early Islamic times. The Gospel of the Twelve Apostles 
and related texts’, in La Syrie, de Byzance a l'Islam, ed. 
P. Canivet and J.-P. Rey-Coquais (1992), 67—74. 

J. R. Harris, The Gospel of the XII Apostles (1900). (ed. with ET) 
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Graffin, Francois (1905-2002) 


French Syriac scholar, director of Patrologia Orientalis 
(1941-92). Born in Mayet (Sarthe), in the West of 
France on 1 Jan. 1905, he studied in Le Mans in a school 
of the Jesuit Fathers and entered the Society of Jesus. In 
1931, his uncle, Mgr. René Graffin, the founder and first 
director of Patrologia Orientalis, chose him to be his suc- 
cessor and secured the help of Pope Pius XI to obtain 
permission from the General of Jesuits that he should 
be allowed to prepare himself for this task. Graffin then 
studied all the Eastern Christian languages, but Syriac 
was to be his main field of interest. He taught Syriac at 
the Institut Catholique in Paris from 1951 to 1975 and 
was the professor of a whole generation of Sytiac schol- 
ars, from France and abroad. In 1941, at the death of his 
uncle, he became director of the Patrologia Orientalis, a 


Graffin, René 


task that he pursued for fifty years until 1992, when René 
Lavenant, at the Pontifical Oriental Institute in Rome, 
was entrusted with the directorship. Graffin himself 
was able to complete two major multi-volume editions 
initiated by M. Briére: Severus of Antioch’s ‘Cathedral 
Homilies’, to which, after Briére’s death (1960), Graffin 
conttibuted the edition and translation of homilies 1—57 
(PO 35.3; 36.1, 3, and 4; 37.1; and 38.2; between 1969 
and 1977, all under the names of Briére and Graffin); 
and Philoxenos of Mabbog's ‘Dissertationes decem de 
Uno e sancta Trinitate incorporato et passo' (also known 
as 'Memre against Habbib’), to which he contributed the 
edition and translation of Memre 3—10 (PO 38.3; 39.4; 
40.2; between 1977 and 1980, all under the names of 
Briére and Graffin) as well as an additional volume with 
accompanying texts and an important Florilegium (PO 
41.1; 1982, under the names of Briére and Graffin). He 
published one of the ‘Bases’ of Bar 'Ebroyo's ‘Lamp of 
the Sanctuary’, dealing with theology (PO 27.4; 1957); a 
seties of anonymous homilies of the 6th cent. (PO 41.4; 
1984); and Yawsep Hazzaya’s ‘Letter on the three degrees 
of monastic life’ (PO 45.2; 1992, co-authored with P. 
Harb). He also contributed regularly with editions, trans- 
lations, and studies to L’Orient syrien and later to Parole de 
l'Orient, as well as to several Festschrifts. He himself was 
the recipient of a Festschrift in 1978 and of an honot- 
ary doctorate from SEERI, in India, in 1997. He died in 
Paris on 4 Dec. 2002. 


Mélanges offerts au R. P. Francois Graffin (= ParOr 6-7 [1975—76]). 
(bibliography on p. xi-xvi) 

B. Outtier, ‘François Graffin, SJ. (1905-2002), Hugoye 6.2 
(2003). 

idem, ‘François Graffin (1905—2002)’, LA 291 (2003), 1-4. 

J. Thekeparampil, ‘Introducing Fr. Francois Graffin S.J’, Harp 
10 (1997), 81-2. (On the occasion of his Doctorate 
honoris causa in SEERI, Kottayam, India) 
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Graffin, René (1858-1941) 


French Syriac scholar and founder of Patrologia Syriaca, 
Patrologia Orientalis, and Revue de l'Orient Chrétien. He stud- 
ied Sytiac in Rome with J. Bollig, and in Innsbruck with 
G. Bickell, after which he was appointed (1886) to teach 
Syriac at the Institut Catholique in Paris, in succession 
to J. P. P. Martin. When he became awate of the wealth 
of Syriac mss. in both Paris and London, he conceived 
the idea of founding the series Patrologia Syriaca (I—II, 
1894-1926), followed by Patrologia Orientalis (1903—). In 
1909 he resigned his chair at the Institut Catholique to 
concentrate on his editorial work for the Patrologia Ori- 
entalis and the periodical Revue de l'Orient Chrétien (1896— 
1946). The practical aspects of this work also included 
the designing of Oriental typefaces and the invention 
of a special device for photographing mss. For many 
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years he was assisted in editing the volumes of the Patro- 
logia Orientalis by François Nau (1864—1931; on him, see 
M. Brière, in JA 1933, 149—80; this includes his formi- 
dable bibliography); unlike Nau, howevet, Graffin him- 
self only published a small number of Syriac texts. After 
Graffin’s death the editorship of the Patrologia Orientalis 
passed to his nephew, François Graffin (1905—2002), on 
whom see Hugoye 10.1 (2007), and more recently (1996) 
to the Pontifical Oriental Institute in Rome. 


J.F. Coakley, The Typography of Syriac. A historical catalogue of 
printing types 1537-1958 (2006), 147-49, 188. 

L. Mariés and F. Graffin, ‘Monseigneur René Graffin (1858— 
1941); histoire de sa famille, de sa patrologie et de ses 
collaborateurs’, OCP 67 (2001), 157-78. 
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Greek, Syriac translations from 


Over the course of some 500 years, from the late 4th to the 
late 9th cent. an enormous number of Greek texts were 
translated into Syriac. These translations fall into three 
main categories: biblical texts in Greek; patristic texts (by 
far the largest surviving category); secular texts (medicine, 
philosophy, uplifting literature). With the exception of an 
8th-cent. translation of Homer's ‘Iliad’ (surviving only in 
some short excerpts), no Classical Greek poetry was ever 
translated, an indication that the motivation for under- 
taking translations was essentially utilitarian in character. 
Syriac scholars played a significant role in the ‘transla- 
tion movement’ of the late 8th and 9th centuries under 
Abbasid patronage, which provided the Arabic-speaking 
world with the Greek intellectual heritage of Late Antiq- 
uity; their contribution was especially important during 
the earlier years of this movement, seeing that there was 
a long tradition of translation from Greek into Syriac, 
but none yet from Greek into Arabic; for this reason 
many translators (including the most famous of them all, 
Hunayn b. Ishaq) first translated from Greek into Syriac, 
and then from Syriac into Arabic. 

In quite a number of cases, the Greek original of a 
work has been lost, and only the Syriac translation survives. 
This applies above all to patristic authors whose works 
were subsequently suppressed in the Greek Church, such 
as those of Theodore of Mopsuestia, Evagtius of Pontus, 
and Severus of Antioch. But even with prestigious Greek 
authors, Syriac may preserve a work lost in Greek; exam- 
ples of this include Eusebius of Caesarea's "heophania' 
and Cyril of Alexandria’s ‘Homilies on Luke’. A number of 
secular writings whose Greek original is lost are preserved 
in Syriac translation, such as Themistius’s ‘On Virtue’ and 
Alexander of Aphrodisias’s ‘On the Universe (kosmos. 
Even where the Greek original survives the Syriac trans- 
lation may often be of considerable importance for edi- 
tors of the Greek, since the Syriac translations were not 
only made at a date much earlier than that of the earliest 
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Greek mss., but also they are not infrequently preserved 
in mss. that date from the 6th and even 5thcenturies. On 
the other hand, sometimes the earliest Syriac translations 
are so free that they are difficult to use for text-critical 
purposes, whereas it is the later translations, of the 6th 
and 7th centuries, which are the most useful, in view of 
their much more literal character. 

During this half millennium of translation activity a 
marked shift in translation style can be observed, moving 
away from free and reader-oriented translations to literal 
and text-otiented ones; the culmination of this process 
occutred in the 7th cent., whereas during the ‘translation 
movement there was a return to a more readet-oriented 
apptoach. These changes in translation fashion led to 
many revisions being made of earlier translations. 

1. Biblical: The earliest biblical translations from 
Greek were of Tatian’s Diatessaron (unless this was 
originally written in Syriac) and the Old Syriac Version 
(3rd cent.?). A revision of the Old Syriac, incorporating 
the rest of the Syriac canon of the New Testament, was 
made ca. 400, and this became the standard text of the 
Syriac Churches, eventually known as the Peshitta. Sub- 
sequent revisions, confined to the Syr. Orth. tradition, 
were made in 508 (the lost ‘Philoxenian’, commissioned 
by Philoxenos of Mabbug), and ca. 615 (the Harqlean, 
made by Tumo of Hargel); this last provided a mirror 
rendering of the Greek original. 

Translations from the Greek Old Testament are 
confined to the Syr. Orth. tradition. Philoxenos may also 
have commissioned a translation of certain books of the 
Septuagint (fragments survive), but much more impor- 
tant is the Syro-Hexapla, made by Pawlos of Tella ca. 615, 
from Origen’s revised Septuagint text. This covered the 
whole of the Septuagint, but does not survive complete. 
In the early 8th cent. Ya'qub of Edessa produced his own 
version of certain books, combining the Peshitta (made 
from Hebrew) with materials he had himself translated 
from Greek mss. of the Septuagint. 

2. Patristic: The vast majority of surviving Syriac 
translations are of post-Nicene Greek Fathers, espe- 
cially those of the 4th to 6th centuries. The Cappado- 
cians, Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, and Gregory of Nazian- 
zus, ate especially well represented, and even Gregory 
of Nazianzus’s poems got translated. In the Ch. of E. 
Theodore of Mopsuestia was regarded as the ‘Exegete’ 
par excellence, while among the Syr. Orth. it was Cyril 
of Alexandria and Severus who were held in particular 
honor. Since most 5th-cent. translations were free in 
character (and are sometimes paraphrases, rather than 
translations), a need was felt in the 6th and 7th cent. for 
either a revision of the earlier translation, or an entirely 
new one, keeping much closer to the Greek original. 
'Thus the Homily collections of both Gregoty of Na- 
zianzus and Severus underwent thorough revisions in 
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the 7th cent., the former undertaken by Pawla of Edessa 
ca. 624, and the latter by Ya'qub of Edessa towards the 
end of the century. The motivation for these revisions 
was sometimes the need for greater exactitude in the 
rendering of key theological terms, something which 
often resulted in the creation of neologisms in Syriac 
(an aspect commented upon by Ya'qub of Edessa him- 
self in his “Letter on Orthography’). 

3. Secular: The earliest Syriac translations of Greek 
secular literature were in the area of popular philosophy 
with an ethical content, and were mostly made in the 
5th cent. Surviving texts include works by Plutarch, Lu- 
cian, and Themistius. Porphyry’s influential ‘Eisagoge’, 
ot Introduction to Aristotle’s logical works, known as the 
Organon, ot ‘(intellectual) Tool’, along with much of the 
Organon itself, and several of Galen’s medical writings 
were first translated in the early 6th cent.; in this con- 
nection an important figure was the Archiatros Sergios 
of Resh'ayna, the translator of the Dionysian Corpus. By 
the end of the 6th cent. many of these translations had 
also become known to scholars of the Ch. of E. in the 
Persian Empire. The 7th cent. witnessed further trans- 
lations in these fields, as well as revisions of 6th-cent. 
translations; these were mostly the work of Syr. Orth. 
scholars such as Severos Sebokht, the Patriarch Athanasi- 
os II, Ya'qub of Edessa, and (in the early 8th cent.) Gi- 
wargi bp. of the Arab tribes. 

The program of translating Greek philosophical, 
scientific, and medical literature, sponsored by the Ab- 
basid Caliphs in Baghdad in the late 8th and the 9th cent., 
involved scholars from all the Syr. Churches. Unfortu- 
nately, apart from that of Hippocrates’s Aphorisms, very 
little of these Syriac translations survives, though quota- 
tions from them can be found in subsequent Syriac en- 
cyclopedic literature (notably Bar 'Ebroyo) and in Arabic 
soutces. Several of Patr. Timotheos I’s Letters include 
references to these translations. Although works by Aris- 
totle feature prominently amongst those translated into 
Syriac, Plato’s writings are conspicuously absent. 

In the course of the 9th-11th cent., when the Mel- 
kite Church replaced the Antiochian rite by the Con- 
stantinopolitan, a large number of liturgical (and a few 
hagiographical) texts were translated; amongst these, 
several poetic texts were subsequently taken over by the 
Syr. Orth. 
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E.I. Yousif, Les philosophes et les traducteurs syriaques (1997). 


S. P. Brock 


Gregory of Nazianzus (330-390) 


Greek Church Father, and one of the three Cappado- 
cian Fathers, whose influential writings earned him the 
title ‘the theologian’. He was appointed bp. of Constan- 
tinople during the Council there in 381, but he resigned 
shortly afterwards. Many of his writings were translated 
into Syriac, sometimes in two versions. The most im- 
portant are: 

1. 47 Homilies, or “Orations’ (CPG 3010, and Sup- 
pl). There is an earlier version, preserved incomplete, and 
a thorough revision made by Pawla of Edessa, in 623/4 in 
Cyprus (whither he had fled from the Persian occupation 
of the eastern Byzantine provinces). Subsequent light re- 
visions to this were made by Athanasios II and others. The 
following have been published so far (Greek numbering, 
the Syriac is different): Hom. 15, ‘On the Maccabees’, by 
R. L. Bensly and W. E. B. Barnes, The Fourth Book of Mac- 
cabees (1895), 55-73 (Pawla’s revision); Hom. 39 and 41, 
‘On Epiphany and Pentecost’, by A. Malki, Die syr. Hs Ber- 
lin Sachau 220 (1984), 153-76, 258-82 (Pawla’s revision); 
and in the Louvain Corpus Nazianzenum: Hom. 40, ‘On 
Baptism’ (2001); Hom. 13, ‘On Eulalius’, and 41, ‘On 
Pentecost’ (2002); Hom. 27, ‘Against the Eunomians’, 38, 
‘On the Nativity’, and 39, “On Epiphany’ (2005); Homs. 
28-31, “Theological Orations’ (2007), all providing both 
versions (further volumes are in preparation). The mss. 
of the two versions are described by A. Van Roey and 
H. Moors, in OLP 4 (1973), 121-33; 5 (1974), 79-126, 
and by A. Schmidt and M. Quaschning-Kirsch, in LM 
113 (2000), 87-114. Pawla's revision is always transmit- 
ted in two parts, 1—30 and 31—47. The Scholia (attached 
to the Homilies) explaining Gregory's allusions to Greek 
mythology were edited, with ET, by S. P. Brock (1971), 
with both versions. Other scholia etc. were discussed 
by A. de Halleux, in LM 98 (1985), 103-47; 103 (1990), 
67—90, and by A. Schmidt, in LM 111 (1998), 279-85. 
The Sytiac revisions of the Homilies are mentioned by 
Timotheos I, in Letters 17, 22, 42, and 43. 

2. Letters (CPG 3032). According to Bar 'Ebroyo 
(Book of Directions’, VIL.9) 31 Letters circulated in 
Syriac translation, out of a much larger number in Greek. 
Smaller collections sutvive in two mss. of 8th/9th cent. 
(ms. London, Brit. Libr. Add. 17,209 and 14,544), repre- 
senting two different translations (unpublished). 


Gregory of Nyssa 


3. Poems. The names of three translators are known, 
Candidatus of Amid (17 poems, done in 665, according 
to ms. Vat. Syr. 96), Theodosios of Edessa, a monk of the 
Monastery of Qenneshre and brother of Patr. Dionysios, 
done in 802, according to Bar ‘Ebroyo, Ecclesiastical 
History, vol. L, col. 363; and a certain Gabriel, mentioned 
in Timotheos I, Letter 24. Candidatus is also mentioned 
in a funerary inscription of his granddaughter Mariam, 
dated Sept. 760 (in the Vatican Museum, ed. Guidi, Actes, 
X Congrès des Orientalistes, vol. 3 [1896], 73-82). A large 
collection of poems survives in ms. Vat. Syr. 105, ed. 
P. J. Bollig (1895), and smaller groupings in three mss. in 
the British Library, ed. H. Gismondi (1896). It is unclear 
whether any of these can be allocated to either Candida- 
tus ot Theodosios. 

4. There is also a Syr. Orth. Anaphora attributed to 
Gregory (CPG 3097), ed. with LT, I. Hausherr, Anapho- 
rae Syriacae 1.2 (1940). 


His commemoration is on 1 or 15 Jan. 


CPG 3010—3125. 

C. Crimi, ‘Fra tradizione diretta et tradizione indiretta: Note alla 
versione siriaca dei «Carmi» di Gregorio Nazianzeno’, in 
La diffusione dell eredità classica nell’eta tardoantica e medievale, 
vol. 1, ed. A. Valvo (1997), 83—93. 

A. de Halleux, ‘La version syriaque des discours de Grégoire 
de Nazianze.’, in II Symposium Nazianzenum, ed. J. Mossay 
(1983), 75-111. 

J.T. McGuckin, St Gregory of Nazianzus: an intellectual biography 
(2001). (for the wider background) 

S. P. Brock 


Gregory of Nyssa (ca. 330 — ca. 395) 


Greek Church Father. One of the three Cappadocian 
Fathers, and the brother of Basil and Macrina. He was 
appointed bp. of Nyssa ca. 371. A considerable number 
of his works were translated into Syriac in the 5th/6th 
cent., and many of these survive complete, though 
very few have yet been published (details are given in 
Parmentier 1989). The extant complete (or nearly so) 
translations are: ‘to Eustathius on the Trinity’ (CPG 
3137), ‘to Ablabius’ (CPG 3139), ‘to Theophilus’ (CPG 
3143), ‘to Letoius' (CPG 3148), ‘Great Catechetical 
Oration’ (CPG 3150), ‘on the Creation of Man’ (CPG 
3154), ‘Homilies on the Song of Songs’ (CPG 3158), 
‘on the Lord's Prayer’? (CPG 3160), ‘on the Beatitudes’ 
(CPG 3161), ‘on Virginity’ (CPG 3165), ‘Funeral ora- 
tion on Meletius’ (CPG 3180), ‘Life of Gregory Thau- 
maturgus’ (CPG 3184), ‘Encomium on Stephen’ (CPG 
3186), ‘Homily on the Nativity’ (CPG 3194), ‘Letter to 
his brother Peter’? (CPG 3196; for editions of this see 
under Basil, Letter 38). 

A Syriac homily on Poverty is attributed to Grego- 
ry, but this has been shown (Parmentier 1993) to be an 
abbreviation of Philoxenos, Discourse 9. 
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His commemoration is given as either 10 Jan. or 


15 Nov. 


CPG 3135-3226. 

M. van Esbroeck, ‘Versions syriaques du panégyrique de 
Grégoire le Thaumaturge’, ARAM 5 (1993), 537—53. 

A. Meredith, Gregory of Nyssa (1999). (for the wider back- 
ground) 

M. Parmentier, ‘Syriac translations of Gregory of Nyssa’, 
OLP 20 (1989), 143-93. (detailed inventory, publishing 
many excerpts) 

idem, ‘Pseudo-Gregory of Nyssa’s Homily on Poverty’, 
ARAM 5 (1993), 401-26. 

E. Pericoli Ridolfini, Dedica e sommario del De Opificio 
Hominis di Gregorio de Nissa nel Vat. sir. 106’, OCP 66 
(2000), 295—316. 

C. Van den Eynde, La version syriaque du commentaire de Grégoire 
de Nysse sur le Cantique des Cantiques (1939). 

S. P. Brock 


Gregory Thaumaturgus the ‘Wonderworker’ 
(3rd cent.) 


Greek author (CPG 1763—94). Several of his works were 
translated into Syriac, the most important of which is a 
‘Discourse on the Passible and Impassible in God’, ad- 
dressed to Theopompus, whose Greek original is lost 
(ed. de Lagarde, 46-64; ET in Slusser, 152-73). His oth- 
et works in Syriac include a “Treatise on Consubstantial- 
ity’ and a short work (also in Arabic) on the soul (CPG 
1773); this last is wronely attributed to him (see Brock). 
A Life (BHO 356; ed. Bedjan; GT by Ryssel) and the 
panegyric on him by Gregory of Nyssa (CPG 3184; ET 
in Slusser, 41—87) also survive in Syriac translation: these 
independently draw on local traditions. 


Primary Sources 


CPG 1763-1794. 

P. Bedjan, Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum, vol. VY (1890-97), 83— 
106. (Syr. of Life) 

P. de Lagarde, Analecta Syriaca (1858), 31—67. 

J.B. Pitra, Analecta Sacra, vol. IV (1883), 82-133, 345-86. (LT) 

V. Ryssel, ‘Eine syrische Lebensgeschichte des Gregorius 
Thaumatureus’, Theologische Zeitschrift aus der Schweiz 11 
(1894), 228-54. (GT of Life ed. Bedjan) 


Secondary Sources 


L. Abramowski, ‘Die Schrift Gregors des Lehrers “ad Theo- 
pompum” und Philoxenus von Mabbug’, ZKG 89 (1978), 
273-90. 

S. P. Brock, ‘Clavis Patrum Graecorum III 7717’, JTS ns 32 
(1981), 176—8. (On the short treatise on the soul) 

P. Koetschau, “Zur Lebensgeschichte Gregors des Wundertha- 
ters’, Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theologie 41 (1898), 211— 
250. 

I. Ramelli, “Gregorio il Taumaturgo nelle versioni siriache della 
sua biografia: alcune note’, in T gusto che fiorisce come palma’. 
Gregorio il Taumaturgo fra storia e agiografia, ed. B. Clausi and 
V. Milazzo (Studia Ephemeridis Augustinianum 104; 
2007), 243-60. 
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M. Slusser, 57 Gregory Thaumaturgus, Life and Works (1998). 

M. van Esbroeck, “The Syriac versions of the Panegyric of 
Gregory of Nyssa on Gregory the Wonderworker and 
of the Life of the same’, in SymSyr VIII, 1—13. 


S. P. Brock 


Grigor I (d. ca. 610) [Ch. of E] 


Cath. since 605. Grigor originated from Prat d-Maysh- 
an. Prior to his election he was a teacher of biblical 
interpretation at the School of Seleucia. The Persian 
authorities, or mote specifically Queen Shirin, are said 
to have intervened in his election. One of the main in- 
ternal problems Grigor had to deal with was the ctisis 
in the School of Nisibis surrounding the controversial 
leadership of Henana of Adiabene. The synod convened 
by Grigor in 605 fully endorsed the commentaries 
(pussage) and writings of Theodore of Mopsuestia as the 
main and even the sole authority, against which no one 
had the right to introduce alternative views. This strong 
statement must have targeted Henana and his follow- 
ers. Other decisions of the synod deal with the problem 
of wandering or independent monks, both male and 
female, and with the need to bring monasteties under 
episcopal authority. 

After Cath. Grigor's death, which occurred between 
608 and 611 (Vóóbus, 316—7), the patriarchal throne was 
vacant until 628 (the death of Emperor Khusrau II). 
During this neatly twenty-year long interregnum, Babai 
the Great and Aba, Archdeacon of Seleucia, were in 
charge of the administration of the Ch. of E. From this 
petiod the Synodicon Orientale preserves a profession of 
faith that the bps. prepared for the Persian Emperor, in 
the context of a disputation with the Syr. Orth. (612). 


Braun, Synodicon Orientale, 296—306. 
Brock, “The Christology of the Church of the East’, 127 and 
140. 
Chabot, Synodicon Orientale, 207-14 (Syr), 471—9 (FT). 
Labourt, Le christianisme dans l'empire perse, 222-3. 
Vóóbus, History of the School of Nisibis, 344—T. 
L. Van Rompay 


Grigorios of Cyprus (6th/7th cent.) [Ch. of the E] 


Monastic author. Very little is known of this Persian 
monk from Susiana, and earlier scholars wrongly identi- 
fied him as a contemporary of Epiphanius (d. 403), since 
one of the three monastic letters he wrote is addressed 
to a disciple of that name. Grigorios evidently spent 
some time in Cyprus, before returning to a monastery 
on Mount Izla. Besides the three letters, he also wrote 
a ‘Treatise on the Monastic Life’ in seven books, of 
which only the last one, entitled ‘On holy /heoria, which 
is translated “divine vision” in Syriac’, has so far been 
published (with LT). His work is also transmitted in Syr. 
Orth. mss. 


Grigorios Yawseph 


I. Hausherr, Gregorii Monachi Cypri de Theoria Sancta (OCA 110; 
1937). (Syr. with LT) 
J. Kirchmeyer, in D. Spir, vol. 6 (1967), 920-2. 
S. P. Brock 


Grigorios Yawseph Gregory Joseph IV the Iberian 
(d. 1537) [Syr. Orth.] 


Minor author, scribe and bp. of Jerusalem (1510/12— 
1537). He was born as Yawseph in Aleppo of an Iberian 
ancestry. Yawseph may have lost his parents at an early 
age, after which he was sent to Dayr al-Zafaran where 
he was cared for by Patr. Yuhanon bar Shayullah and 
the Patr.’s mother Mariam. Yawseph became a monk in 
1490 and was ordained priest in 1495. He spent some 
time in Dayro d- Azrael, then moved between Hesno 
d-Kifo, Tur ‘Abdin, and Amid. Impressed by his learning 
and zeal, bp. Yaqub of Amid called him ‘the pride of 
the church". 

In 1510/12, Yawseph was consecrated bp. of Jeru- 
salem and environs, then including Damascus, Aleppo, 
Hama, Tripoli, and parts of Sadad (with other parts be- 
ing under the bp. of Nabk). As a bp., he took the name 
Grigorios. He managed to secure back mss. belonging 
to Monastery of St. Mark which his predecessor, bp. 
Diosqoros Ya'qub al-Yabrudi, had pawned. Gtigorios 
visited the monasteries of Scetis (Egypt), including Dayr 
al-Suryàn in 1516. On that occasion he compiled a list of 
the recent acquisitions of Syriac liturgical mss. in Dayr 
al-Suryan (see Leroy). He also visited Sadad in 1527, 
Amid in 1529—30, Aleppo in 1534, and Tur ‘Abdin in 
1535. Earlier, a matrimonial case in Sadad caused a fric- 
tion between him and Diosqoros ‘Isa b. Huriyya, bp. of 
Nabk and Dayr Mar Misa al-Habashi. 

Ata general meeting of all the Christians of Jerusa- 
lem in 1527, Grigorios was chosen to represent Jerusa- 
lem’s Christian communities in talks with the governor 
of Damascus, Lutfi Pasha. Shortly after, Grigorios ob- 
tained from the Pasha an edict to protect the civil rights 
of the Syr. Orth., Greek, Coptic, Armenian, Maron., and 
E.-Syr. Christians. During his bishopric, Grigorios ob- 
tained ca. ten governmental edicts from various officials, 
ensuring the rights of the Syr. Orth. in the Holy Places, 
the civil rights of all Christians in Palestine, and some in 
support of his ecclesiastical domain over the Syr. Orth. 
and their ‘Maronite and Nestorian followers’ (sic). 

In 1532, Grigorios purchased a property from a 
Muslim named Yusef b. Mari near Damascus Gate, 
Jerusalem, and established there a monastery which he 
called “The Gregorian Patriarchal Monastery of Jerusa- 
lem’ (a.k.a. Dayr al--Adas). Grigorios died in Aleppo in 
1537 and was buried at the Church of the Virgin. 

Grigorios was a renowned scribe. He produced the 
patriarchal bull of a Synod that took place in Dayr al- 
Za faran on 28 Jan. 1532. 


Guidi, Ignazio 


His literary works include: 1. Three /usoye (Barsoum 
reported a ms. in Hesno d-Kifo’s Church); 2. Brief bio- 
graphies of contemporary patriarchs and bishops; 3. An 
introduction to Bat “Ebroyo’s Hewat hekmto ‘Cream of 
Wisdom’; 4. A few mimre, 5. a revision of the order of 
assuming the monastic leather eskimo, based on a com- 
parison with Coptic and Ethiopic mss. (ms. Syr. Orth. 
Patr. Libr.). 


Barsoum, in PatMag 2 (1934), 145-52. 

idem, Scattered pearls, 511-2. 

Kiraz, 'Igd al-Juman (Glane/Losser, 1988), 49—50. 

J. Leroy, Un témoignage inédit sur l'état du Monastère des 
Syriens au Wadi ’n Natrun au début du XVI siècle’, 
Bulletin de l'Institut français d'archéologie orientale 65 (1967), 
1-23 with plate. (Grigorios’s list of new mss. in Dayr 
al-Suryan) 

G. A. Kiraz 


Guidi, Ignazio (1844-1935) 


Italian Syriac scholar. One of the most eminent schol- 
ars in the philology of Semitic and Eastern Christian 
literatures, he taught at the University of Rome from 
1876 to 1919. Although since 1885 he devoted most of 
his energy to Ethiopian studies, he also offered impor- 
tant contributions to Syriac scholarship, particularly tex- 
tual studies, such as his editions — mostly accompanied 
by annotated translations — of the first ‘Letter on the 
Himyarite martyrs’ by Shem'un of Beth Arsham (1881); 
of Yaqub of Serugh’s homily ‘on the Seven Sleepers 
of Ephesus’ (1884—85); of Philoxenos of Mabbug's let- 
ter to the monks of Tell “Ada (1886); of the Statutes 
of the School of Nisibis (1891), reedited decades later 
by A.Vóóbus; of two fundamental historiographical 
wotks, the 6th cent. Chronicle of Edessa (1903) and 
the 7th cent. ‘Chronicle of Khuzistan’ (a.k.a. *"Guidi's 
Anonymous Chronicle’, 1892 and 1903); of the Syriac 
Acts of the martyr Judas Cyriacus (1904); of Severus of 
Antioch’s Cathedral Homilies XCIX to CHI in Ya'qub 
of Edessa's translation (PO 22.2, 1930). He is also to be 
credited with the discovery and first presentation of the 
E.-Syr. Synodicon (1889), subsequently edited and trans- 
lated by J.-B. Chabot and O. Braun, and with a series of 
critical remarks (1892) on, as well as the indispensable 
hagiographical index (1919) to, P. Bedjan's seven-volume 
Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum. Only the first two substantial 
items of this selection of his essays were reprinted in 
his Raccolta di scritti, vol. 1. Oriente cristiano I (Rome 1945, 
unfortunately interrupted after the first installment). 
Guidi also published brilliant essays on specific liter- 
ary and historical themes connected with Syriac stud- 
ies, such as his famous Paris lecture ‘L’historiographie 
chez les Sémites’ (1906), his Cairo lectures published 
as ‘L’Arabie anté-islamique' (1921), and a steady stream 
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of book reviews. In the course of a vety busy life he 
formed relationships of friendly collaboration with 
several scholars belonging to the Syr. Churches stay- 
ing in Rome for longer periods, such as the future Syr. 
Catholic Patr. Ignatius Ephrem Rahmani, the Maron. 
ptiest Gabriel Cardahi, and his Chaldean informers on a 
North-Eastern Neo-Aramaic dialect of Iraq, of which 
he published in his youth a succint linguistic description 
and two short texts (1883). No full list of his writings is 
available: the one up to 1911 in Rivista degli Studi Orien- 
tali 5 (1913), 77-89, was never completed and updated. 
The considerable library of Guidi combined with that 
of his Arabist son Michelangelo, which includes a rich 
collection of rare Syriac text editions, is now housed in 
the Department of Oriental Studies of the University 
of Rome ‘La Sapienza’. 


G. Levi Della Vida, “L’opera orientalistica di Ignazio Guidi’, 
Oriente Moderno 15 (1935), 236-48. (incl. further 
references) 

L. Ricci, ‘Guidi, Ignazio’, in EAe, vol. 2, 908-9. 

B. Soravia, “Guidi, Ignazio’, in Dizionario biografico degli Italiani, 
vol. 61 (2003), 272-5. 


R. Contini 


Guillaumont, Antoine (1915—2000) 


Sytiac scholar, specialist of Eastern Christian asceticism 
and monasticism. Antoine Guillaumont studied classics 
in Montpellier. Between periods of mobilization in the 
army, he obtained his agrégation de lettres classiques in 1943. 
He taught for two years in the Lycée of Monaco and 
subsequently was admitted to the Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique. He also took up a tenured teach- 
ing position at the École Pratique des Hautes Études, 
first in Hebrew and Aramaic, later in Eastern Christian- 
ity. In 1977, he was elected a professsor in the presti- 
gious College de France (1977—86), with a chair dedicat- 
ed to ‘Christianity and Gnoses in the Pre-Islamic East’. 
In 1983, he became a member of the French Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. With his main focus 
on asceticism, he first turned to Coptic documents and 
particularly to the Sahidic fragments of the Coptic vet- 
sion of the ‘Asceticon’ of Abba Isaiah (Isaiah of Scetis), 
which he published in 1956. His entire life was dedicated 
to a better understanding of asceticism, monasticism, 
and withdrawal from the world. As part of the broader 
cultural environment from which the ascetic movement 
emerged, he studied biblical texts from the Hellenistic 
period, which led to his collaboration on several books 
(Maccabees, Proverbs, Qohelet, the additions to Esther, 
Tobit, Judith, Wisdom of Solomon) for the French 
translation of the Bible edited by E. Dhorme (1956-59). 
He also collaborated on Psalms for the Traduction acumé- 
nique de la Bible (1975). He studied various gnostic texts 
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and contributed to the first edition and translation of 
the “Gospel of Thomas’ (1959). Most of his studies, 
conferences, courses, and publications were dedicated 
to notions of asceticism, withdrawal, solitary life, spiri- 
tual fight, and acedia (‘listlessness’), which he studied in 
ascetic literature, including the ‘History of the Monks 
of Egypt’, the ‘Sayings of the Desert Fathers’ (Apo- 
phthegmata), the ‘Lausiac History’, and the Syriac ‘Book 
of Steps’, as well as in archeological remains in Northern 
Syria and Egypt. Of particular significance are his edi- 
tions of the works of Evagtius of Pontus, based on the 
Greek and Eastern, especially Syriac sources. He pub- 
lished the ‘Kephalaia Gnostica’ (1958) as well as the fol- 
lowing together with his wife Claire: the ‘Practical Trea- 
tise’ (1971), the ‘Gnosticon’ (1989), and (in collaboration 
with P. Géhin) ‘On the Thoughts’ (SC 438; 1998). He 
also published an important monograph on the *Kepha- 
laia Gnostica' (1962), in which he traced the far-reaching 
influence of Origenism and Evagrianism in Syr. Chris- 
tianity, including such authors as Babai the Great in the 
E.-Syr. and Stephanos bar Sudayli in the W.-Syr. tradition. 
His last and posthumous book, Un philosophe au désert, 
Evagre le Pontique (2004) is the culmination of his work 
on this important philosopher. For Guillaumont the 
literary study of these texts could not be disconnected 
from the places where ascetics lived. Using the texts and 
gleaning information from them, he was able to identify 
the site of Kellia, a center of eremitic life situated be- 
tween Scetis and Nitria, where Evagrius lived during 14 
years. Guillaumont directed archeological campaigns in 
Kellia from 1965 to 1969. In addition to the publication 
of the archeological reports, this archeological expeti- 
ence also formed the background for his volumes Aux 
origines du monachisme chrétien (1979) and Etudes sur la spiri- 
tualité de l'Orient Chrétien (1996), in which a number of his 
papers are brought together. A Festschrift was presented 
to him in 1988. 


Select publications by Guillaumont 


Les six Centuries des “Kephalaia Gnostica” d’Evagre le Pontique. 
Edition critique de la version syriaque commune et édition d'une 
nouvelle version syriaque intégrale, avec une double traduction 
francaise (PO 28.1; 1958). 

Les Képhalaia Gnostica’ d’Evagre le Pontique et l'histoire de Porigénisme 
chez les Grecs et chez les Syriens (1962). 

‘Situation et signification du “Liber Graduum” dans la 
spiritualité syriaque’, in SywSyr I, 311-25. 

Aux origines du monachisme chrétien. Pour une phénoménologie du 
monachisme (1979). 

(with C. Guillaumont), Evagre le Pontique. Traité pratique ou le 
moine (2 vols.; SC 170-1; 1971). 

Evagre ke Pontique. Le Gnostique ou A celui qui est devenu digne de la 
science. Edition critique des fragments grecs. Traduction intégrale 
établie au moyen des versions syriaques et arménienne (SC 356; 
1989). 

Un philosophe au désert, Evagre le Pontique (Textes et Traditions 
8; 2004). 


Hagiography 


Secondary Sources 


Mélanges Antoine Guillaumont. Contributions à Vétude des 
christianismes orientaux. Avec une bibliographie du dédicataire 
(1988). (bibliography by R.-G. Coquin) 

Ph. Gignoux, ‘Antoine Guillaumont (1915-2000), JA 288 
(2000), 255-60. 

M. Tardieu, ‘Antoine Guillaumont (1915—2000)’, online at 

«http:/ /www.college-de-france.fr/ default/ EN /all/ins_dis/ 
antoine_guillaumont.htm> 


F. Briquel-Chatonnet 


Habbi, Yusuf (1938-2000) [Chald.] 


Notable Iraqi scholar, priest and educator. Yusuf Habbi 
was born in Mosul on 23 Dec. 1938. After attending 
the Chaldean Seminary School in Mosul he was sent to 
Rome (1954) to study, first at the Urbinian University, 
and then at the Lateran University where he wrote his 
doctorate (1966) on Patr. Yawsep Audo. On his return 
to Iraq (1967) he was engaged in both pastoral and aca- 
demic work. In 1972, with some colleagues he founded 
the periodical Bayn al-nahrayn, of which he remained 
an editor until his death in a car accident the night of 
14/15 Oct. 2000. Also in 1972 he was elected to the Syr- 
iac Academy (later, the Syriac Corporation of the Iraqi 
Academy). From 1975—81 he taught Syriac and French 
at Mosul University, and then in 1982 he was appointed 
Associate Professor at the Pontifical Oriental Institute, 
Rome. From 1991 he was closely involved with the rais- 
ing of the Patriarchal Seminary in Baghdad to a Pontifi- 
cal Faculty, named the Babel College of Philosophy and 
Theology, of which he became President. Particularly 
notable among his many publications was the edition 
of Bar Bahlul’s newly discovered ‘Book of Signs’ (1987). 
Besides writing two histories of the Ch. of E. (1989, 
2001; both in Arabic), he published a new edition of the 
‘Catalogue’ of ‘Abdisho’ (1986), and Arabic translations 
of various chronicles (Eliya of Nisibis, 1975; Chronica 
Minora, 1983), and of the Synodicon Orientale (1999). 
He also contributed a number of important articles in 
French and Italian publications. 


P. Yousif, ‘Remembering Fr. Joseph Habbi (1938-2000). 
A bio-bibliographical report, OCP 69 (2003), 7—28. 
S. P. Brock 


Hagiography 

Literature that tells the stories of saints. Hagiography 
was not biography, even though often including such 
material. Rather, its purpose was to present its subjects 
in terms that made clear their holiness. Hence it em- 
ployed literary conventions, motifs, and themes that 
identified its men or women with biblical models, and 
above all with gospel models of Christ. The saint was 
always presented as one who imitated Christ, whether 
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by works of healing, teaching, or ministry in life, or by 
a holy death. It could be written about historical per- 
sons or legendary figures, but always it presented and 
conformed the holy person's life and works to familiar 
models that emerged over the late antique period: the 
holy bishop, abbot, or monk; the holy nun, widow, or 
penitent harlot; the holy layman or laywoman who lived 
an exceptional life of good works and asceticism. Syriac 
hagiography emerged as a sophisticated literary genre 
during the 5th cent. and took various forms: individual 
lives (vitae) of saints, resembling biographical narratives 
and deeply influenced by Greek biographical traditions, 
such as those about Rabbula of Edessa or Shem'un the 
Stylite; collections of saints’ stories, often short vi- 
gnettes, including personal encounters, such as Yuhanon 
of Ephesus’s ‘Lives of the Eastern Saints’ (W. Syr., writ- 
ten 560s) or Toma of Marga’s ‘Book of Governors’ 
(E. Syr., 9th cent.); personal memoirs, such as Sahdona's 
of the 7th cent. holy woman Shirin (E. Syr.). Saints’ 
stories traveled freely across linguistic, geographical, 
and political boundaries in the ancient Christian world. 
Thus hagiography appeared in literary forms that mu- 
tually interacted across languages. Hagiographical writ- 
ings about Syr. saints were written in Greek (e.g., by 
Theodoret of Cyrrhus) as well as Syriac, and both kinds 
might be translated into Latin and further into other 
languages. The Edessan Martyrs, Shem‘un the Stylite, 
St. Febronia of Nisibis, the anonymous Man of God 
(later named Alexius), and St. Pelagia the harlot, are 
figures both historical and legendary whose stories, 
originating in Syriac, are found in every major calen- 
dar of Christian saints. In turn, there is a large body 
of hagiography translated into Syriac from other lan- 
guages, already during the 5th and 6th cent., beginning 
with Athanasius's ‘Life of Antony’, ‘the Sayings of the 
Desert Fathers’, and Theodoret of Cyrrhus’s ‘History 
of the Monks of Syria’. 
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Hakkari 


The region in the southeast corner of Turkey dominated 
by the mountains Cilo Dag (4170 m.) and Sat Dag (3810 
m.), and the highlands around them, cut by the gorges 
of the Great Zab River and its tributaries. The spelling 
Hakkiari is also found in English sources. In modern 
Turkey Hakkdri is the name of a province and of its 
capital town, the former Julamerk (Cólemerik). There is 
no Christian population now (only more or less ruined 
churches), but until 1915 Hakkari was the homeland of 
the majority of Christians belonging to the Ch. of E. 

Within what is now Hakkati the dioceses of Beth 
Dasen and Beth Beash are known from the 5th cent., 
and the evidence of local saints, such as Mar Zaya 
whose cult was in Jilu, may take the church history of 
the region back to the 4th cent. But there is a long period 
of silence until ca. 1400 when, according to tradition, 
Hakkati was populated by Christians from ‘Assyria’, that 
is, the Mosul plain, fleeing the ravages of Timur. The 
eatliest report of a patr. of the Ch. of E. in Hakkari 
(in the village of Khananis near Kochanes) dates from 
1617—19, although the official tradition of the church 
credits the removal of the patriarchal see to Hakkati to 
a Patr. Denha (numbered as Mar Shem'on XIII or XV) 
who held office 1662-1700. 

The majotity population of Hakkati was always 
Kurdish, and until the mid-19th century, Assyrian Chris- 
tians were subject to the local Kurdish chiefs with their 
fortresses at Julamerk and Bashkale. Well-documented 
massacres of Christians in 1843—46 were partly the con- 
sequence of intra-Kurdish wars, another consequence 
of which was the gradual imposition of Turkish rule on 
the region. Officially, Hakkari was a sanjak within the 
vilayet of Van (except 1880—88 when it was itself a vé/aye?) 
with the seat of the local governor (mmutessarif) at Bash- 
kale. Even so, only the so-called rayat areas on the pe- 
riphery of Hakkari were subject to direct Turkish rule. 
In central Hakkari were the ‘ashire? areas in which the 
central government operated only through the Patr. Mar 
Shem‘on, from whom taxes were collected and to whom 
a salary was paid (both irregularly). A reasonable esti- 
mate in 1886 put the population of Hakkari at 70,000 
Kurds and 50,000 Assyrian Christians (although higher 
numbets of Christians were often quoted). 

The principal Assyrian rayat areas were: Gawar, 
Shamsdin (including the village of Marbishu), Berwar, 
and Bashkale. The ashiret districts were: Upper Tiari, 
Lower Tiari (including the vilage of Ashitha), Tkhuma, 
Baz, and Jilu. Each of the ashiret populations, usually 
called tribes, was autonomous under its zalek (chief). 
The Patr/s village of Kochanes and a few other groups 
of villages (Walto, Tal, Diz) were also part of the ashiret 
area, although not always considered ‘tribal’. The maleks 
owed a feudal allegiance to the Patr. but were often dis- 
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affected. Differences among the dress, dialect, and even 
physiognomy of the tribes were generally commented 
on by Western writers. Even today and even in the di- 
aspora tribal identities are strong among Assyrians. The 
membership of the Ancient Church of the East, for ex- 
ample, has a large proportion of Lower Tiari families. 

The want of good government in Hakkari is a 
theme in 19th-cent. reports on the area. Christians and 
Kurds managed a tense coexistence, but it was charac- 
terized by continual feuds, disputes over sheep-stealing, 
and robbery of each other and of travellers. Christian 
grievances were directed more often at the Turkish gov- 
ernment than the Kurds. The government was, however, 
by nature hostile to Christians as a disloyal non-Muslim 
element in the population, and the fact that their griev- 
ances were often channeled through western missionat- 
ies and consular officials increased this hostility. 

Ethnic cleansing began in Oct. 1914 with an order 
for the deportation of Christians from Hakkari. With 
the outbreak of war, this became during 1914—15 an or- 
ganized destruction of rayat villages by Turkish troops 
with the assistance of Kurdish irregulars, in which many 
Assyrian civilians were killed. Apparently after a decision 
by the Assyrians in May 1915 to join the war on the Rus- 
sian and British side, a full-scale campaign against them 
was launched by Haydar Bey, the vali of Mosul. Heavy 
fighting drove the Assyrian remnant to retreat into the 
high mountains, and then to escape as best they could 
into Persia. At the end of Sept. 1915 it was reported that 
25,000 had reached Salmas (north of Urmia), including 
Mar Shimun. The men of Jilu had withdrawn to Persia 
earlier in the year, and in all an estimated 40,000 Assyr- 
ians from Hakkari eventually found their way to Urmia. 

There were attempts to resettle the area by the As- 
sytian mountaineers in 1920 and 1922-24. The latter 
ended with the Turkish army driving the settlers back 
over the Iraqi border. When in July 1925 this border was 
drawn by the League of Nations and Hakkari finally 
awatded to Turkey, there was an end to ideas of return 
to the old homeland. 
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al-Haqilani, Ibrahim 


de Halleux, André (1929-1994) 


Patristic and Syriac scholar. He was Professor at the 
Université Catholique de Louvain, and became de facto 
editor of CSCO after the death of R. Draguet in 1960. 
His many publications in the Syriac field include the re- 
edition, with French translation, of Sahdona's Book of 
Perfection (CSCO 200—1, 214—5, 252—5; 1961, 1965), 
and the editions of two important works by Philoxenos, 
the Letter to the monks of Senun (CSCO 231-2; 1963) 
and the Commentary on the Prologue of John (CSCO 
380—1; 1977). His Philoxéne de Mabbog. Sa vie, ses écrits, sa 
théologie (1963) will long remain the standard work on 
Philoxenos. He also made important contributions to 
the study of Ephrem. A large collection of his articles, 
entitled Patristique et acuménisme, was published in 1990. 
Towards the end of his life he played an important role 
in ecumenical dialogue between the Syriac Churches. 
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Hanno, Sulayman (1918-200?) [Syr. Orth.] 


He was born in Arkah and studied Syriac at the village 
school. In 1946, he migrated to Syria where he taught at 
Gharkishamo, Qubaür al-Bid, and Qamishli. In 1962 he 
taught at the Monastery of Mor Gabriel where he was or- 
dained a deacon, then a priest in 1963 for Arkah, Arbo, 
and Kafro. In 1965 he served in Qubtr al-Bid. 

He wrote a book on the massacres of Tur 'Abdin 
titled Gunje (Glane, 1987), and composed poems. He 
translated from Arabic into Syriac verse Afram Barsoum’s 
Qithar al-Qulüb (a collection of poems) (1969), and from 
Kurdish Shem'un II of Beth Man'em's poem Lami. 
Macuch, Geschichte, 469. 


Munüfar Barsüm, Adwa , 138-41. 
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al-Haqilani, Ibrahim Abraham Echellensis (d. 1664) 


Professor of Syriac and Arabic, Syriac scholar. Al- 
Haqilant studied at the Maronite College in Rome from 
1620 to 1628 and concluded this period with the pub- 
lication of a short Syriac grammar (Linguae syriacae sive 
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chaldaicae institutio, 1628), intended for students of the 
Maronite College who had difficulty with the high aca- 
demic level of Jirjis ‘Amira’s grammar. Upon his return 
to Lebanon, he started working as a diplomat for the 
Emir Fakhr al-Din who, in his resistance against the Ot- 
tomans, forged an alliance between the Maronites and 
the Druzes, but was captured (1634) and executed in 
Istanbul. Fakhr al-Din’s demise forced al-Haqilani to re- 
turn to Italy, where he taught Arabic and Syriac at the 
Sapienza College in Rome, spent some time in Florence, 
and was appointed professor of oriental languages at 
Pisa. In the 1630s he was involved in the Paris Polyglot, 
to which he contributed the Syr. and Arabic text of the 
book of Ruth, with LT, and the Arabic text of 3 Macca- 
bees. In or around 1645 al-Haqilani was appointed pro- 
fessot at the Collége Royal (the later Collége de France) 
in Paris. In 1653 he returned to Rome, where he taught 
on behalf of the ‘Propaganda Fide’, before being ap- 
pointed, in 1660, Scriptor of the Vatican Library. In this 
position he prepared the first catalogue of Sytiac and 
Arabic mss. He died in 1664. 

In the field of Syriac studies, in addition to his 
Syriac grammar (1628) and his contribution to the Paris 
Polyglot, he published an annotated translation of the 
‘Catalogue of books’ by 'Abdisho' bar Brikha (1653). He 
also copied some Syriac mss., in particular Paris, Bibl. 
Nat. Syr. 6 (biblical books), 248 (philosophical texts), 
249 (Bar 'Ebroyo's translation of Avicenna's introduction 
to logic), and 253 (Lexicon of Bar 'Ali). 
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Harqlean Version 


The last Sytiac version of the NT, prepared by Tumo of 
Hargel (Syr. Orth.) 615/16 in the Enaton near Alexandtia 
(Egypt). This version is a recension (/urroso) of the NT, 
with numerous Greek vatiant readings (translated into 
Syriac) quoted in the margins or with asterisks in the main 
text. The recensional method of the Harglean Version 
was inherited from Origen's Hexaplaric Septuagint recen- 
sion (the Syriac translation of which is the Syro-Hexa- 
pla). The Syro-Hexapla therefore can contribute to the 
proper understanding of the Harglean version’s features 
and intention. Historically, both versions are parts of the 
same translation project the Syr. Miaphysites initiated in 
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the second decade of the 7th cent. According to the sub- 
scriptions of the Harglean Gospels (Kiraz, CESG, vol. 4, 
369), Acts, and the Pauline epistles, the translation was ex- 
ecuted ‘at the Enaton of (i.e., near) Alexandria, the great 
city, in the holy Convent of the Antonines ... in the year 
927 of Alexander, in the fourth indiction (i. e., 615/16)’. 
The Harqlean Version is mentioned by Bar 'Ebroyo in his 
‘Storehouse of Secrets’ (Amsar roze), proem, in his Eccle- 
siastical History (1,50 = vol. 1, col. 267), and by Michael 
Rabo, Chronicle, X,25 — vol. IV 391. 


The Characteristic Features 


The characteristic features of the Harglean version are 
the decisive turn towards the Greek (‘mirror translation’) 
and the introduction of the philological and thus ‘criti- 
cal’ dimension into the history of the Syriac NT. The 
method of recension sketched in the subscriptions re- 
mains ambiguous (esp. the role of the Philoxenian); the 
result, however, is clear: Tumo prepared a NT text that 
did not exist before; i.e. he produced a recension of the 
NT. This recension was based on a translation of an ex- 
isting Greek model and supplemented by textual mate- 
rial drawn from additional Greek mss. In the same way, 
the Syro-Hexapla is based on an existing Greek model 
(the Hexaplaric Septuagint recension) and supplement- 
ed by textual material drawn from Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion (and others). The new philological and 
‘critical’ dimension is provided by the distinctive presenta- 
tion of the additional material. It is located in the mar- 
gins ot in the main text (marked with asterisks) in order 
not to mix the textual traditions put together in this re- 
cension. This distinctive presentation allows the additional 
material to be read in context as variants of the Graeca 
veritas. Additions to and omissions from Tumo's Greek 
model could be presented in the main text; exchanges 
of words or passages had to be presented in the margin 
and connected to the corresponding word in the text by 
a graphic sign. The obe/os is used for the sake of transla- 
tion technique to mark Syriac words which do not match 
the Greek Vorlage but are necessary for an intelligible 
rendering of the Greek. By this way of quoting the addi- 
tional material and using ‘critical’ signs, Tumo is a pupil 
of Origen; from a modern point of view, he attached a 
‘critical’ apparatus to his version. Of course Tumo was 
not a modern critic, but he was aware of the non-unifor- 
mity of the Greek text. He knew about different textual 
traditions and that translating a single Greek ms. (like 
Polykarpos, who prepared the Philoxenian) would pro- 
vide only an imperfect knowledge of the Greek NT text. 

Besides the recensional features, a revisional rela- 
tion between the Harqlean Version and the Philoxenian 
is reported in the subscriptions of the Harqlean Version. 
Although this report is not detailed enough, Tumo could 
have used the earlier version as the starting point of his 
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own. An attractive feature of the earlier version was its 
relation to Caesarea in Palestine and to the famous li- 
brary of Pamphilus, which is reported in the Harqlean 
subscription to the Pauline letters. A revisional relation 
to the Philoxenian would have brought Tumo’s own 
version in line with the Caesarean origin of the Syro- 
Hexapla and would have supplied the whole Miaphysite 
translation project with one uniform authority. 


The Historical Setting 

As J. Gwynn suggested (‘Paulus [48] Tellensis’, DCB 4 
[1887], 266—71, at 267), the instigative historical setting 
of the laborious translation project could have been 
the reunion of the Syrian and Coptic Miaphysites after 
decades of schisma dating from the time of the Syr- 
ian Patr. Peter of Kallinikos (581—91) and the Coptic 
Patriarch Damian (578—606). Although no proof can 
be given, Gwynn's suggestion is supported by the com- 
mon date 616 for the reunion and the completion of the 
Harqlean Version. This suggestion, however, puts a spe- 
cial linguistic perspective on the Harqlean Version. The 
reunion had to be performed completely in Greek; and 
both parties had to determine the authoritative Greek 
text of the Scriptures for reunion. This text had to be of 
‘ecumenical’, not of local currency. For the OT, Origen's 
Hexaplatic Septuagint recension (handed down by Pam- 
philus and Eusebius) could easily be accepted by both 
parties; for the NT, no such work of Origen existed, 
and the text had to be determined by the Miaphysites 
themselves. This text became the Greek model of the 
Harqlean Version. According to this perspective, the 
Harglean Version came into being after the determina- 
tion of the Greek model as the translation and innet- 
Syriac promulgation of the approved Greek NT text. 
The recensional as well as the revisional imprint on the 
Harqlean version were added during or after translation, 
when comparison with additional Greek mss. (and with 
the Philoxenian) was made. Another possibility is that 
the Harqlean margin was already an integral part of the 
Greck text established by the Syrian and Coptic Miaphy- 
sites in order to quote (i.e. to include into the reunion) 
different textual traditions of both parties. 


The History of the Version Reflected by the Mss. 

After the rise of Islam, the version's ‘ecumenical’ frame 
of reference was lost and the version itself was consid- 
ered as the ‘Greek’ (Bat ‘Ebroyo in his Scholia to the 
NT). The ‘ecumenical’ perspective of the Harglean Vet- 
sion was replaced by a scientific and philological atti- 
tude. Due to the complicated lay-out of the vetsion, not 
all scribes were capable of transmitting the text prop- 
erly; some of them omitted the marginal quotations and 
the asterisks/obeloi completely, thus mixing the readings 
'Tumo intended to keep separate. The philologists were 
not interested in preserving the original text but in up- 
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dating it according to the current Greek text of the New 
Testament, which was the increasingly dominant Byzan- 
tine text. This development created ‘corrected’ models 
(hyparchetypes) and faded out the original non- and pre- 
Byzantine part of the version. 

Due to the large number of mss., the revisional de- 
velopment can be traced best in the Gospel mss. The to- 
talis ca. 100 from the 8th to the 19th cent., but only ca. 
20 mss. are furnished with the matginal and asterisked 
additions. Ms. Vat. Syr. 268 (8th/9th cent.) is singled out 
by an undeveloped stage of text, which preserved a large 
number of non-Byzantine readings. The majotity of the 
witnesses reflect the version's development towards the 
Greek Byzantine text; unfortunately, the oldest dated ms. 
of the Gospels (ms. Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana Plut. 
1.40; 757) is of this type. This first revisional stage of the 
version is well represented in further mss. of the first 
millennium, e.g. by Vat. Syr. 267 (8th cent), Harvard 
Syr. 16 (8th/9th cent), Brit. Libr. Add. 7163 (9th/ 
10th cent), Mingana Syr. 124 (9th/10th cent), and Ches- 
ter Beatty Syr. 3 (1177, copied from a model of 841). 

In the 12th cent. the revisional development en- 
tered a new stage with the activity of Dionysios bar Salibi 
(d. 1171). Again, Gospel mss. provide the information. 
The subscriptions, which report his revision (ms. Ox- 
ford, New Coll. 334; 12th/13th cent. and London, Brit. 
Libr. Add. 17,124; 1233/34; see Wright, Catalogue ... 
British Museum, vol. 1, 42) do not mention Greek mss.; 
it probably relies on several ‘corrected’ models of the 
version itself. Essential features are the further reduction 
of the marginal readings and critical signs (though some 
completely new are added), the inversion of many text/ 
margin readings, and the introduction of the Pericope 
on the Adulteress (Jn 7:53-8:11). 

The extreme rarity of mss. for Acts and the Epis- 
tles prevents us from tracing a revisional development 
in these parts of the NT. There are only two mss. from 
the first millennium, ms. Jerusalem, St. Mark 37 (Pau- 
line epistles) and ms. London, Brit. Libr. Add. 14,474 
(Catholic Epistles), which are of the 9th cent. Two later 
mss. cover the entire NT with the exception of Rev- 
elation: ms. Cambridge, Add. 1700 (1069/70) and ms. 
Oxford, New Coll. 333 (12th/13th cent.). Fortunately, 
all except the Cambridge ms. are furnished with mar- 
ginal and asterisked variants. Revelation is represented 
by ca. ten late mss, among which Mardin Orth. 36/2 
(13th cent., ed. by A. Vóóbus as no. 35/2) is furnished 
with a subscription and with the full range of marginal 
and astetisked variants. Important steps in the version's 
history are: 1. the creation of a ‘Passiontide Harmony’ 
composed of literal segments of the single Gospels. It is 
from the 9th cent. and attributed to Daniel of Beth Batin 
(near Harran); 2. the /iurgical use of the version, which 
entered the lectionaries. This gives color to the version’s 
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appreciation among the Syrians as the ‘correct’ and ‘ecu- 
menical’ text of the NT; 3. the adoption of the version 
by the Masora (connected with the Qarqaphto monastery 
neat Resh'ayna) in the 8th/9th cent.; 4. the production 
of bilingual codices in Sytiac/ Arabic Garshuni (e.g. Vat. 
Syr. 271 and Paris, Bibl. Nat. Syr. 57); and 5. the attach- 
ment of extensive exegetical scholia taken from patristic 
authorities (e.g; Mingana Syr. 105 and 480; Manchester, 
J. Rylands Univ. Library, no. 10). 


'The History of Research 


The history of research started with the Editio princeps 
published by Joseph White 1778—1803; it was based 
mainly on one single ms. (New Coll. 333, with variants 
of mss. New Coll. 334 and Bodl. Or. 361). From the 
vety beginning scholars were confronted with the ques- 
tion of the version's identity (Philoxenian or Harglean). 
According to White's interpretation of the subscriptions 
it was the Philoxenian version he published, which Tumo 
of Harqel reissued by only attaching the marginal and 
asterisked readings. G. H. Bernstein in 1837 considered 
White’s text to be a separate version, though a thorough 
revision, of the Philoxenian. The question remained 
open until the publication of Philoxenos's late writings, 
which provided genuine Philoxenian quotations of the 
NT (especially his commentary on the prologue of St. 
John’s Gospel, ed. by A. de Halleux [CSCO 380, 1977]. 
Bernstein's view turned out to be substantially correct; 
the Philoxenian version itself is considered lost. 

A new approach to the Greek background of the 
Harqlean Version was launched by B. Aland, who suc- 
cessfully reconstructed the Greek Vorlage of the Harglean 
major Catholic Epistles and the writings of Paul. The 
vetsion's Greek model can be traced to a group of 10th— 
15th-cent. minuscule mss. (1611, 1505, 2138, 2495 ac- 
cording to Gregory and Aland), the ancestry of which is 
not a descendent of the Greek model itself but of a ms. 
akin to this model having a common 5th/6th-cent. an- 
cestry (B. Aland 1986, introduction). The knowledge of 
the Greek model opened a new perspective on Tumo’s 
method of revison, with two principal issues: 1. Tumo is 
a translator, who faithfully follows his Greek l/or/age; the 
marginal and asterisked annotations derive from differ- 
ent Greek mss., which supply the version with variant 
readings of the Graeca veritas, 2. the revisional relation to 
the Philoxenian (reported in the subscriptions) is rather 
on the Syriac than on the Greek level. There was a shift 
from a fairly exact rendering to a ‘mirror translation’; the 
Greek background of both versions largely remained 
the same. These results derive from a text-critical study 
and from a reedition of the Harqlean Version, which is 
based on a new important ms. (Jerusalem, St. Mark 37; 
9th cent.). G. Zuntz’s still dominant approach to the re- 
visional relation between the Philoxenian and Harqlean 
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versions is solely based on an interpretation of the sub- 
scriptions and guided too much by the term ‘revision’ 
instead of ‘translation’. 
Editions 

The complex structure of the Harqlean Version, its 
liability to distortion, the revisional development, and the 
scanty attestation of the Praxapostolos confront editors 
with not a few problems. Not surprisingly, most of the 
Harqlean editions are one-ms.-publications. A compre- 
hensive critical edition of the Gospels, which sets out 
the revisional development of the version in some detail, 
is much to be desired. Harqlean texts published so far 
are: L. de Dieu, Apocalypsis Sancti Iohannis (Leiden, 1627) 
(ms. Hebr. Scal. 18); J. White, Sacrorum Evangeliorum Ver- 
sio Philoxeniana ..., vol. 1, 1-2 (Oxford, 1778) (Gospels); 
vol. 2, 1-2 (Oxford, 1799/1803) (Acts and Letters) (ms. 
New Coll. 333, with vatiants of mss. New Coll. 334 and 
Bodl Or. 361 [all Oxford]); G.H. Bernstein, Das þei- 
lige Evangelium des Iohannes. Syrisch in harklensischer Uberset- 
zung ... (Leipzig, 1853) (ms. Vat. Syr. 271); R. L. Bensly, 
The Harklean version of the Epistle to the Hebrews, chapter 
XL28—XIIL25 (Cambridge, 1889) (ms. Cambridge, Add. 
1700); M. A. Weigelt, Diatessaric Harmonies on the Passion 
Narrative in the Harclean Syriac Version (Ph.D. Diss.; 1969) 
(based on mss. Vat. Syr. 268; London, Brit. Libr. Add. 
18,714; Paris, Bibl. Nat. Syr. 31, 51 and 52; Cambridge, 
Add. 1700); A. Védbus, The Apocalypse in the Harklean 
version (CSCO 400; 1978) (ms. Mardin Orth. 35/2 [i.e. 
36/2]; B. Aland and A. Juckel, Das Neue Testament in 
syrischer Überlieferung Y (1986) (James, 1 Peter, 1 John; ac- 
cording to mss. London, Brit. Libr. Add. 14,474; Oxford, 
New Coll. 333; Cambridge, Add. 1700); B. Aland and 
A. Juckel, Das Neue Testament in syrischer Überlieferung 1,1—3 
(1991, 1995, 2002) (the corpus of Pauline epistles; ac- 
cording to mss. Jerusalem, St. Mark Syr. 37; Oxford, New 
Coll. 333; Cambridge, Add. 1700); G. Kiraz, Comparative 
Edition of the Syriac Gospels (4 vols.; 1996) (ms. Vat. Syr. 
268, supplemented by ms. Vat. Syr. 267 and Florence, 
Bibl. Laurenziana Plut. 1,40); P. A. L. Hill, The Harklean 
Version of St. Luke 1—11: A Critical Introduction and Edition 
(Ph.D. Diss., Melbourne; 2002) (based on 19 mss.). 
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Harran 


Syr./ Hebrew Haran; Latin Carrhae; Arabic Harran. An- 
cient city in Mesopotamia, approximately 45 km south- 
southeast of Edessa. Residence, for brief periods in the 
8th cent., of Syr. Orth. patriarchs. The first city built af- 
ter the Flood according to a tradition recorded by the 
Arab geographer Yaqut in his Mw jam al-buldan and the 
place where Abraham and his family sojourned accord- 
ing to the Book of Genesis, Harran had become known 
as a center for the cult of the moon god Sin by the 14th 
cent. BC. Because of its strategic importance as a frontier 
town, the Christian emperors usually refrained from in- 
terfering in the religious life of Harran, which remained 





Harran 


a stronghold of paganism. When the pilgrim Egeria vis- 
ited Harran in 383, the town had a Christian bp., and 
the house of Abraham, which stood outside the city, had 
been turned into a church, but the population of the city, 
she tells us, probably with some exaggeration, was wholly 
pagan. The Greek Fathers refer to Harran as Helleno- 
polis, ‘the city of the (pagan) Greeks’; the Syriac Life of 
Ephrem likewise calls it ‘the city of the pagans’ (Haran 
mita d-banpe). Some have argued that it was in Harran 
that Simplicius and his Neoplatonist companions settled 
upon their return from Persia where they had sought ref- 
uge after the closure of their school in Athens by Justin- 
ian in 529. Taken by the Arabs in 639/40, Harran briefly 
became the seat of the caliphate under the last (castern) 
Umayyad Marwan IH (744—750). It was probably early 
on under Arab rule, before the 8th cent., that the Syriac 
work entitled the ‘Prophecies of the pagan philosophers 
in brief’ was written, inviting the pagans of Harran to 
convert to Christianity. According to Ibn al-Nadim, it was 
at the time of a visit by Caliph al-Ma'mün in 830 that the 
people of the town identified themselves with the Sabi- 
ans (Sabi) mentioned in the Qur'an, so as to escape per- 
secution by claiming to be a ‘people of the book’. Harran 
was considered a center of pagan Greek learning under 
the Abbasids, especially for the mathematical sciences. 





Fig. 55. Ruins of Harran. Photo: Hugo Lundhaug, 


Harris, James Rendel 


The Harranians were probably the last group of non- 
Christians who continued to use Syriac. In his Lexicon, 
Bar Bahlul refers to the Syriac dialect specific to Harran. 
Thabit b. Qurra (836—901), the most famous of the ‘Sa- 
bian’ scholars, still wrote some of his works in Syriac, 
which were known to and were quoted by Bar ‘Ebroyo. 
Harran became the principal seat of the Numayrids in 
the 11th cent. and remained an important city under the 
Artuqids, Zangids, and Ayyubids, but more or less disap- 
pears from history after it was taken by the Mongols in 
1260 and was evacuated by them in 1271. 

The first known bp. of the city is Barses, who was 
made metropolitan of Edessa in 361. His successors in- 
clude Vitus, who attended the Council of Constantino- 
ple in 381, Daniel, a cousin of Hiba of Edessa (attested 
444, 449), and John, who was at the Council of Chal- 
cedon (451). At least three of their Chalcedonian suc- 
cessots would engage in writing against the Miaphysites, 
namely Constantine and Leon in the 8th cent. — who 
received replies in Syriac from a Miaphysite bp. called 
Eliya — and, more famously, Theodoros Abū Qurra (ca. 
755— ca. 830). 

As Miaphysite bishops of Harran before the Arab 
conquest, we know of Yuhanon (mentioned in 502/3, 
banished by Emperor Justin in 519), Sergius bar Katyo 
(ca. 557 — ca. 578, translator of John bar Aphtonia's biog- 
raphy of Severus of Antioch into Syriac), and Shem'un (in 
617/8). Before the Arab conquest, the main Syr. Orth. 
church in Harran was confiscated and given to the Mel- 
kites by Emperor Maurice (582-602). Later, we heat of 
a new Syr. Otth. cathedral being completed just before 
700. Bp. Iwannis of Harran (d. 755) was elected Patr. in 
740 on the eve of the transfer of the caliphate to Harran. 
Of his two successors as patt., both later considered il- 
legitimate, Ishaq (755—56) had also been bp. of Harran, 
and Athanasios Sandaloyo (756—58) was murdered in 
Harran. Bp. Dawid of Harran (attested 847, 874) may 
be the author of the Syriac Chronicle of 846 (Palmer, 
The seventh century in the West-Syrian chronicles, 83). The last 
known Syr. Orth. bp. of Harran is Ephrem, heard of 
when the Armenians asked for access to an altar in the 
Syr. Orth. church in Harran in 1252. 

The E.-Syr. see of Harran, attested between the 7th 
and 11th cent. and suffragan to Nisibis, counted among 
its occupants the canonist Abdisho' bar Bahriz (early 
9th cent.) and the future Cath. Sabrisho' II (transferred 
from Harran to Damascus before 823, then Cath. 831— 
835). 

Among the ruins of Harran, dotted today with bee- 
hive-shaped adobe houses of the Bedouin Arabs who 
settled here in the 19th cent., are those of a large basilica 
church located near the northeastern end of the oval- 
shaped medieval city. 

See Fig. 55. 
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Harris, James Rendel (1852-1941) 


British New Testament scholar, Syriac scholar, textual 
critic, and paleographer, who was instrumental in cre- 
ating the modern field of Syriac Studies. Although he 
started his academic career at Cambridge as a mathema- 
tician, he soon discovered a life long interest in Christian 
origins and New Testament studies that eventually led to 
an appointment in paleography at Cambridge (UK), as 
well as positions in Biblical Languages and Ecclesiastical 
History at Haverford College (USA), New Testament at 
Johns Hopkins (USA), and as curator of mss. at the John 
Rylands Library in Manchester (UK). Before and after 
his time in Manchester, Rendel Harris served as director 
of the Woodbrooke Institute, Birmingham (UK), where 
he was able to combine his love for ancient textual stud- 
ies and Quaker spirituality. 

Rendel Harris was an independent thinker and was 
often considered idiosyncratic in his scholarship. He did 
not allow prevailing trends in Early Christian Studies to 
necessarily guide his own research. For instance, he was 
a very early advocate of understanding the beginnings 
of Christianity to descend both from Second Temple 
and post-70 CE Judaism(s), all the while pursuing the 
ways and means that these early Christian writers then 
separated themselves from those same forms of Juda- 
ism. He willingly pursued the social history behind the 
variant textual traditions he studied. 

Rendel Harris's abiding interest in collecting, 
editing and decoding ancient Christian manuscripts, 
Greek and Latin as well as Coptic, Syriac, Armenian, 
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and Persian, led him on travels all over the Middle East 
including extensive stays in the libraries of the Monas- 
tery of St. Catherine at Mt. Sinai, and the Library of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem. On one 
trip (1888-89), while on leave from Haverford Col- 
lege, he collected, imported, and then donated to that 
college several dozen manuscripts. Over the years he 
traveled, collected, and donated or sold many more 
manuscripts to the John Rylands Library as well as to 
Harvard and Birmingham (Mingana collection). Har- 
tis is probably most noted, among Syriac scholars, for 
his publication of the Syriac Odes of Solomon, which 
he discovered among some mss. from Mesopotamia 
(and subsequently republished, with a more exten- 
sive commentary and new translation, in collabora- 
tion with A. Mingana). Among his other important 
work for Syriac studies was the collaborative work he 
conducted at St. Catherine’s Monastery on the Sinaitic 
Sytiac palimpsest, which the independent scholarly 
sisters, Agnes S. Lewis and Margaret D. Gibson (see 
Smith, A. and M.), discovered there. Together with 
R. L. Bensly and F. C. Burkitt, Rendel Harris, Lewis and 
Gibson, transcribed, collated, annotated, and eventu- 
ally published this earliest extant Syriac New Testament 
ms. It was also at St Catherine’s that he discovered the 
Syriac translation of the Apology of Aristides, lost in 
Greek 


Select publications by Harris 


The Apology of Aristides on behalf of the Christians. From a Syriac 
manuscript preserved on Mount Sinai (1891). 

‘Introductions’ in M. D. Gibson, The Commentaries of Ibo dad of 
Merv, Bishop of Hadatha (c. 850 A.D.) in Syriac and English 
(5 vols.; Horae Semiticae 5—7 and 10-11; 1911—16; repr. 
2005). 

(with F.C. Burkitt and R. L. Bensly), The Four Gospels in Syriac 
transcribed from the Sinaitic palimpsest (1894). 

The Odes and Psalms of Solomon. Now first published from the Syriac 
version (1909). 

(with A. Mingana), The Odes and Psalms of Solomon (2 vols.; 
1916, 1920). 
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Hatch, William Henry Paine (1875-1972) 


New Testament scholar; professor at General Theologi- 
cal Seminary of New York (1908-17) and at Episcopal 
Theological School in Cambridge, MA (1917—46); Syriac 
scholar. William Henry Paine Hatch was born in Cam- 
den, New Hampshire, in 1875. He studied theology at 
Harvard University and at Union Theological Seminary 
in New York. His main interest was in the Greck mss. 
of the NT, although he occasionally included in his work 
descriptions and photographs of Syriac mss. In 1922-23, 
while he was a visiting professor at the American School 
of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, he traveled to the 
monasteries of the Egyptian Wadi al-Natrun in search 
of Syriac and Coptic mss., but he was able to obtain 
only a few Coptic folios from St. Macarius Monastery. 
After his retirement, in 1946, Hatch moved back to New 
Hampshire. He died in Randolph, NH in 1972. 

Hatch’s major and lasting publication in the field 
of Syriac studies is his Album of Dated Syriac Manuscripts 
(1946). It contains 200 facsimiles, each representing 
a page of a dated Syriac ms., in the following scripts: 
Estrangela, Serto, E.-Syr., Melk., and Christian Palestinian 
Aramaic. For the period up to the year 1000, all known 
dated mss. (more than 100) were included; for the period 
from the 11th to the 16th cent. selections were made. In 
the 60 years of its existence Hatch's A/bum has proven 
to be an invaluable guide whenever scholars need to esti- 
mate the date of undated mss. Along with the facsimiles 
and Hatch’s meticulous descriptions, the A/bum’s intro- 
ductory chapters, which summarize the state of the art 
in various subfields of the study of Syriac mss., have 
created a foundation and a framework of reference for 
all subsequent scholarly work in Syriac paleography and 
ms. studies. 
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Hazgiel I (d. 580/1) [Ch. of E] 


Cath. since 567 or 570, as successor of the deposed Cath. 
Yawsep. Amr lists Hazqiel among the disciples of Aba I 
(Labourt 169, note 3). An important synod was held in 
576, the report and canons of which are preserved in 
the Synodicon Orientale. Some of the phraseology in 
the Christological passages of the report (‘Christ who 
is in the flesh, who is known and confessed in two natures, 
God and Man, a single Son ...' seems to echo the wording 
of the definition of the Council of Chalcedon (451). 


Henana 


The first among the 39 canons addresses the problem 
of the ‘Messalians’; with their actions against deceitful 
monks, the bps. may have tried to stop the missionary 
work undertaken in these years by the Miaphysites (see 
Ahudemmeh of Balad). Most of the other canons are of a 
disciplinary and a general cultural nature, such as no. 37, 
barring Christian girls from studying secular music. 


Braun, Synodicon Orientale, 163-90. 
Brock, “The Christology of the Church of the East’, 127 and 
135-6. 
Chabot, Synodicon Orientale, 110-29 (Syr.), 368-89 (FT). 
Labourt, Le christianisme dans l'empire perse, 197-9. 
L. Van Rompay 


Henana (d. ca. 610) [Ch. of E.] 


School director and exegete. Henana came from the 
province of Adiabene to study at the School of Nisibis 
during the time of Abraham of Beth Rabban (d. 569). Af- 
tet serving as a teacher in the School, Henana became its 
director ca. 571. The School flourished under his leader- 
ship, for a time. He had a following of some 800 stu- 
dents and updated the School's statutes (590). Howevet, 
the School experienced decline near the end of Henana's 
tenute as director, marked by a dramatic exodus of 
students and teachers from the School. The problems 
were apparently triggered by the theological and politi- 
cal controversies surrounding Henana. Reputed to be 
a follower of Origen and a Chalcedonian sympathizer 
who had abandoned the orthodox theological tradition 
of such teachers as Theodore of Mopsuestia, he was the 
subject of veiled attacks in synods held between 585 
and 612 (see Synodicon Orientale, ed. Chabot, 393, 400, 
457-61), and was openly denounced by Babai the Great. 
His controversial leadership of the School also created 
tensions between the E.-Syr. church hierarchy and the 
Persian government. The oft-repeated assertions that 
Henana was responsible for introducing spiritual (‘alle- 
gorical’) exegesis into the E.-Syr. tradition and for bring- 
ing John Chrysostom into prominence in the Ch. of E. 
are ill-founded. Though the influence of Chrysostom on 
E.-Syr. exegesis in the 6th cent. is undeniable, no clear 
evidence of Henana’s reliance on Chrysostom exists, 
and Henana is merely one of a number of E.-Syr. prac- 
titioners of spiritual exegesis during the 6th—7th cent. 
The only extant works ate two tracts explaining liturgical 
feasts, On Golden Friday and On the Rogation. Isho‘dad 
is our main source for extracts from Henana’s exegetical 
wotks. Yet by his literary work and in his leadership of 
the School he significantly influenced E.-Syr. exegesis, 
theological discourse, and liturgy. 

‘Abdisho’ credits Henana with having written a 
number of commentaries on scripture, homilies, expo- 
sitions of and expansions to the liturgy, and theologi- 
cal tracts, but his works were banned and mainly lost. 
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Though Henana was undoubtedly a controversial figure, 
the controversy surrounding him during and after his 
life time owed much to the impact of larger trends in the 
Ch. of E. Shifting intellectual, theological, and spiritual 
movements, along with changing political circumstances, 
provide the backdrop against which his reputation must 
be seen. 
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A. H. Becker, Sources for the History of the School of Nisibis (TTH 
50; 2008), 155-7. (For Barhadbshabba on Henana in the 
‘Cause of the Foundation of the Schools’) 

A. Scher, Traités d'lsaie le Docteur et de Hnana d’Adiabéne sur 
les Martyrs, le Vendredi d'Or et les Rogations (PO 7; 1909), 
53-87. (Syr. with FT of On Golden Friday and On the 
Rogation) 

A. Vööbus, Statutes of the School of Nisibis (1962), 91—102. 
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J.F. Coakley, *Mushe bar Kepha and a lost Treatise of Henana 
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and East-Syrian “Antiochene” Exegesis’, in Sixth Cent- 
ury — End or Beginning?, ed. P. Allen and E. M. Jeffreys 
(Byzantina Australiensia 10; 1996), 145—62. 

Reinink, ‘Edessa grew dim and Nisibis shone forth’. 

VóObus, History of the School of Nisibis, 234—317. 
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Henanisho' I (d. 699/700) [Ch. of E.] 


Cath. since 685/6; author of a law book and of exe- 
getical homilies. In the 7th year of his tenure (692/3) 
Henanisho' was deposed by Yohannan bp. of Nisibis, 
who had the support of Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik. Only 
partly recovered from ill-treatment (whence he was 
called /gira ‘the lame’), he withdrew to the Monastery 
of Yawnan (Jonah) near Mosul, where he died from the 
plague and was buried. Yohannan ruled as counter-pa- 
triarch for only a brief period (less than two years), but 
Henanisho' was not able to fully resume his position, and 
the patriarchal throne remained vacant for several years. 

A law book under Henanisho^s name is preserved 
in ms. Alqosh Syr. 169, the primary source for the Syn- 
odicon Orientale. Organized in 25 chapters and entitled 
‘Juridical decisions’ (dine), the collection deals mainly 
with matrimonial and hereditary law, and reflects for 
the most part (in particular in ch. 1 to 17) the work of 
the patriarchal tribunal (ed. Sachau; see also Dauvillier). 
Some letters of the Cath. have been incorporated in the 
collection as well. 

A very different work by Henanisho’, probably a 
collection of prose homilies on the Gospels, which may 
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go back to his activities as biblical interpreter prior to 
his election as Cath., has not been preserved in direct 
transmission. Reinink, however, has been able to iden- 
tify several extracts from it in the following sources: 
1. ms. Vat. Syr. 504 (a 19th-cent. copy of the 16th-cent. 
ms. Diyarbakir 113), f£. 63v—65v (21 extracts); 2. NT 
Commentary of Isho'dad of Merv (2 extracts); 3. Gannat 
Bussàáme (24 extracts); and 4. the prose Commentary of 
Ishaq Qardahe Shbadnaya (6 extracts). On the basis of 
these extracts, which occasionally overlap, Reinink could 
sketch the general profile of the work as a witness to 
E.-Syr. NT exegesis in the late 7th cent., and compare 
Henanisho"s exegesis with that of his younger contem- 
porary Aba II of Kashkar (d. 751). 

The several other works that are attributed to 
Henanisho' by either Amr b. Matta or 'Abdisho' bar Brikha 
give some impression of his multifaceted interests and 
abilities. They include, among other things: a biography 
of his contemporary Sargis Dwadha (sie Wright), who 
lived near Kashkat; a treatise ‘On the twofold use of the 
school’; a commentary on the Analytics of Aristotle; and 
a ‘Book on the causes of that which exists’. Only from 
the latter work do a few fragments survive (see Reinink, 
74). The other works have left no traces. 
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Henanisho II (d. 779/80) [Ch. of E.] 


Bp. of Lashom and subsequently Cath. Our main source 
for the life and work of Henanisho' is the report of the 
synod that he convened in 775/6, which is included, as 
the last synod, in the Synodicon Orientale. From this re- 
port it appears that after the death of Cath. Ya'qob II 
(772/3), Ishaq bp. of Kashkar, who was supported by 
Caliph al-Mahdi, had been designated to become the 
next Cath., a procedure that was rejected by several 
other bishops who proposed instead Henanisho', un- 
til then bp. of Lashom. Henanisho’ was subsequently 
consecrated without the knowledge and approval of the 
bp. of Kashkar, even though the latter, since the first 
synod of the Ch. of E. (410), was regarded as the right 
hand of the Cath. and played a crucial role in the pro- 
cess of election and consecration of a new Cath. It was 
only after Ishaq's death, shortly after, that reconciliation 
could be brought about between the opposing parties 
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and that Henanisho’s situation could be regularized. 
According to the preserved report, the synod of 775/6 
entitely focused on the conflict, validating Henanisho’s 
election and reaffirming the traditional rights of the see 
of Kashkar. Henceforth Henanisho' was able to serve as 
Cath., but only 4 years later he was killed through poi- 
soning. No other events of Henanisho”s life are known, 
not have any of his writings, among which 'Abdisho' 
bar Brikha mentions letters and memre, been preserved. 
Henanisho’s name is mentioned on the Chinese-Sytiac 
monument of Xi'an (Sian-fu), even though the monu- 
ment is dated to February 781, which is several months 
after his death. 
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Henanisho' bar Seroshway (probably 2nd half of 
9th cent.) [Ch. of E] 


Bp. of Hirta; lexicographer and biblical interpreter. 
Henanisho’s lexicographical work is not preserved, but 
Bar Bahlul, who quotes him frequently, explains in the 
preface to his Lexicon that Henanisho"s Lexicon was 
very accurate (yattir hattit) and that it completed, or sup- 
plemented (sami), Hunayn’s work (another major source 
for Bar Bahlul). 

"Abdisho' bar Brikha, in his Catalogue, attributes to 
Henanisho' ‘Questions on the text of Scripture’, which 
Assemani (BibOr, vol. II.1, 261 [chapter 178]) want- 
ed to identify with the anonymous ‘Questions on the 
Economy’ (su ale da-mdabbranutha), preserved in ms. Vat. 
Syr. 150, £. 107:—175r (the identification of the author 
as Henanisho' in the margin of f. 107r is probably from 
Assemani's hand). While Van den Eynde suggested that 
we might be dealing in ms. Vat. Syr. 150 with extracts 
from Henanisho"s work, Reinink found evidence that 
the ‘Questions on the Economy’ belong to a much later 
petiod (12th cent. or later), whereby the possibility of 
Henanisho’s authorship would be completely ruled out. 
Henanisho’s exegetical work must, therefore, be consid- 
ered lost. 
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Hiba Ibas (d. 457) 


Bp. of Edessa. Hiba must have been active in the School 
of Edessa from the second or third decade of the 5th 


Hims 


cent. Both the E.- and W.-Syr. traditions see him as one 
of the driving forces behind the translation of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia’s works from Greek into Syriac, which was 
cattied out at the School and may have begun during 
'Theodore's lifetime (d. 428). 

Around the time of the Nestorian controversy 
(428—31), Hiba parted ways with bp. Rabbula of Edessa. 
The latter became a staunch defender of Cyril of Alex- 
andria, the main authority for the Syr. Miaphysites, while 
Hiba represented the Antiochene dyophysite tradition. 
In 433 Hiba wrote a famous letter to a certain Mati, ‘the 
Persian’, in which he bitterly complained about Rabbula’s 
actions against the writings of Theodore, who increas- 
ingly was seen as the teacher of Nestorius. In the mid— 
430s Edessa must have been evenly divided between Mi- 
aphysites (followers of Cyril) and Dyophysites (standing 
in Theodore's tradition), for after Rabbula’s death (436), 
Hiba was elected as the latter's successot. Even though 
the campaign against Theodore continued in Constanti- 
nople, Sytia, and Armenia, the situation in Edessa under 
Hiba's tenure was relatively quiet. As bp., Hiba is cred- 
ited with building activities. In 448, however, Hiba be- 
came one of the main targets of the strict Miaphysites, 
who in the synod of Ephesus in 449 (later known as the 
*Robber Synod") succeeded in deposing him, mainly on 
the grounds of making too sttict a distinction between 
the divinity and humanity in Christ. Two years later, Hi- 
ba's letter to Mati was officially read at the Council of 
Chalcedon (451), and Hiba was rehabilitated as bp. of 
Edessa, a position he was able to hold until his death. 

Neatly a century after his death, Hiba's name re- 
turned to the center of the Christological discussions. In 
an attempt to win Miaphysite acceptance of the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, the emperor Justinian in an edict of 
543/4 condemned Hiba's letter to Mari. Since the letter 
was seen as sympathetic to Theodore and Nestorius, it 
was considered a stumbling block for the anti-Chalcedo- 
nians. Justinian’s condemnation of Hiba's Letter, as one 
of the “Three Chapters’, subsequently was taken over 
and affirmed by the Council of Constantinople (553). 
This did not, however, lead to the reconciliation between 
Chalcedonians and Miaphysites. 

Except for Hiba's letter to Mati, which exists in 
Greek (in all likelihood translated from the Syriac otigi- 
nal), no other works by Hiba have been preserved. 
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Hims Homs, Emesa 

City in Syria. Hims, known in Syriac as Hems, Hres, 
and Punigi, and located on a fertile plain just east of 
the Orontes (Asi) river, was in the 1st cent. BC the seat 
of a local Arab principality, which became a vassal of 
Rome in 64 BC. Hims rose to political prominence in 
the 3rd cent. when Julia Domna, a daughter of the Eme- 
san princely-priestly family, married Emperor Septimius 
Severus (193-211) and two sons of the same family, 
Elagabalus (218-22) and Alexander Severus (222-35), 
ascended the imperial throne. Hims fell to the Arabs in 
637. In the latter part of the 10th cent., Hims was oc- 
cupied on several occasions by the Byzantines. Hims was 
attacked, but not taken, by the Crusaders in 1098 and 
1126. Under Ottoman rule (1516-1918), Hims was the 
administrative center of a district within the province 
of Damascus. Hims is today a provincial capital with a 
population of just under 1 million, making it the third 
largest city in Syria after Aleppo and Damascus. 

Hims, the birthplace of Pope Anicetus (ca. 154-66), 
was no doubt evangelised at an early date. The Passion 
of the local martyr Julian (Elian) has two of its inhabit- 
ants healed by Jesus and has the apostles Peter and John 
pass through Hims on theit way to Antioch, while the 
Chronicle of Michael Rabo has Malyo, one of the sev- 
enty, preach the Gospel in Hims. Historically more cer- 
tain is bp. Silvanus, who was martyred under Diocletian. 
Among his successors in the 4th cent. were Eusebius of 
Emesa and Nemesius, the author of the treatise ‘On the 
nature of man’. Hims, originally suffragan to Damascus, 
became a metropolitan see after the head of St. John 
the Baptist was discovered in the nearby Monastery of 
Spelaeon in 452. Romanos the Melodist was a native of 
Hims. Bp. Julian of Hims was among the Miaphysite 
bishops banished with Severus of Antioch in 519. A note- 
worthy Syr. Orth. scholar from Hims is “Abd al-Masih 
b. Naima al-Himsi (fl. ca. 830), who translated the so- 
called “Theology of Aristotle’ into Arabic. In later times, 
together with Dayr Mar Misa al-Habashi some 70 km. to 
the south, the area around Hims remained a center of 
Syr. Orth. activities, which gained in importance espe- 
cially around the time of Dawid Puniqoyo (i.e. Dawid of 
Hims) and Nuh the Lebanese (Patr. 1493—1509), who was 
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bp. of Hims in 1480-90 and who spent the latter part 
of his patriarchate (1493—1509) in the area of Hims and 
Hama, consecrating the myron once in the Monastery 
of al-Zunnat in Hims and once in the Church of the 
Forty Martyrs there. Hims became the seat of the Syr. 
Orth. patriarchate again when Severos Afram Barsoum, 
metr. of Syria and resident in Hims, was elected Patr. in 
1933 and remained so until 1959 when the patriarchate 
was transferred to Damascus. 

At the beginning of the 20th cent., Hims is report- 
ed to have had a population of around 50,000, including 
33,000 Muslims, 14,500 Melk. Orth., 1,000 Syr. Orth., 
500 Melk. Catholics, and 350 Maron. Hims is today the 
seat of four bishoptics: Syr. Orth. (united with Hama, 
with ca. 50,000 faithful), Syr. Catholic (united with Hama 
and Nabk, ca. 10,000), Melk. Orth. and Melk. Catholic 
(united with Hama and Yabrud). The Syr. Orth. cathe- 
dral of St. Mary (Umm al-Zunnar) in the eastern part of 
the old city houses the girdle (zzzoro) of Our Lady which 
was rediscovered under the altar of the church by Patr. 
Ignatius Aphram Barsoum in 1953. 

In the environs of Hims are two other old centers 
of W.-Syr. Christianity: Sadad (ca. 50 km. south-southeast 
of Hims), whose bishops are attested sporadically from 
the 11th cent. onwards and which was the birthplace of 
Syr. Orth. Patr. Ignatius ‘Abdullah Sattaf (1906—15); and 
Qaryatayn (75 km. southeast), with the Monastery of 
St. Julian/Mar Elian (now Syr. Cath.) just to the west of 
the village. Several other villages in the area also have 
(or had) Syr. populations: Zaydal (5 km. east of center 
of Hims), Fayrüza (5 km. southeast), Maskana (7 km. 
south; birthplace of Syr. Catholic Patr. Ignatius Musa 
Da'üd, Patr. 1998—2001), al-Fuhila (20 km. southeast), 
Furqlus (35 km. east-southeast) and al-Hafar (7 km. 
south of Sadad). 
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Himyar 

Himyar is the name of a geographical area in south- 
west Arabia as well as that of a tribal confederation in 
power from the 1st cent. BC to ca. AD 525. At times 
the Himyarites ruled over large parts of S. Arabia, well 
into the Arabian desert. Their capital was Zafar, near 
present-day Yarim (in Yemen). Inscriptions in Sabaic, an 
Old South Arabian language, were produced until the 


Himyar 


6th cent. AD. Living from trade, the Himyarites had to 
assert their power vis-à-vis the Ethiopians in the Horn 
of Africa, and vis-à-vis the Romans in the north. In the 
4th cent. they came into contact with both Christianity 
and Judaism. 

The Himyarites are occasionally mentioned in 
Syriac literature. In the Life of Bishop Paul of Qentos 
and Priest John of Edessa (which details events from 
the first half of the 5th cent.) it is reported that Paul 
and John, on their way from Edessa to Mount Sinai, are 
captured by pagan, tree-worshipping Arabs and brought 
to a place named ‘of the Himyarites’. The Himyarites 
occupy a more prominent place in the literature con- 
cerning the war that broke out in the 2nd decade of the 
6th cent. and culminated in the persecution and killing 
of Christians by the king of the Himyarites in the city of 
Nagran. The date of the persecution is debated, either 
518 or 523. The existence of a letter written by Ya'qub 
of Serugh to the persecuted Nagranites would point to 
the former date, while the majotity of the other sources 
explicitly refer to the latter. The sources present the king 
of Himyat, variously known as Yusuf, Masrüq, or Dhū- 
Nuwas, as being Jewish, which adds to the dramatic 
powet of the narratives. The persecution in Nagran was 
the prelude to a major intervention by the joint forces 
of the Roman emperor Justin I and the Ethiopian negus, 
which ended Himyarite supremacy on the Arabian Pen- 
insula and established an Ethiopian protectorate, which 
also had close contacts with the Byzantine Empire. The 
Persians conquered S. Arabia in 572, and this region 
came under Muslim rule in 628. 

One of the main sources providing information 
on the persecution and the martyrdom of Christians 
in Nagran is the Syriac ‘Book of the Himyarites’ (Ktaba 
da-hmiraye), which is only fragmentarily known in a 
10th-cent. ms. (ed. A. Moberg). The Book is anonymous, 
but I. Shahid argued that its author was Shem'un of Beth 
Atsham, a well-known anti-Chalcedonian leader, who 
authored one and possibly two Syriac letters concern- 
ing the persecution. Not only the Book’s authorship, but 
also its relationship to the other sources is debated. The 
persecuted Christians of Nagran are portrayed in the 
Syriac sources as being of non-Chalcedonian allegiance. 
The Greek version of the ‘Martyrdom of Arethas’ 
(Harith), however, a text that does not exist in Syriac, is 
written from a Chalcedonian viewpoint. The Greek texts 
concerning Gregentius bp. of Zafar, who lived in the 
6th cent., reflect a Chalcedonian milieu as well. 
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Hippolytus of Rome (late 2nd/early 3rd cent.) 


Author writing in Greek of problematic identity. His 
Chronicle (CPG 1896), which included the ‘Division of 
the earth’ (Diamerismos) based on Gen. 10, was a source 
used by several Syriac chroniclers (see Historiography, 
Syriac) and may once have existed in Syriac translation, 
though it could also have reached them through inter- 
mediary channels. A Syriac translation of the beginning 
of his Commentary on Daniel (CPG 1873), on Susanna, 
is preserved at the end of Dionysios bar Salibi's Com- 
mentary on Daniel. Dionysios’s Commentary on the 
Apocalypse also has quotations from Hippolytus’s work 
on Antichrist (CPG 1872) and against Caius (CPG 1891); 
two excerpts with the Syriac translation of the former 
(with ch. 7-14, 60-1) are transmitted independently, 
while fragments of the Syriac translation of the latter 
are preserved in Sinai (New Finds) Syr. M53N and Frag- 
ment 23, of the 6th cent. There are also Syriac transla- 
tions of two wotks wrongly attributed to Hippolytus, a 
Homily on Epiphany (CPG 1917), and a commentary on 
Exodus 16 (CPG 1924, not known in Greek). Excerpts 
from some further works by Hippolytus (CPG 1871, 
1882, 1886, 1900) have been collected by J. P. P. Martin 
in Pitra's Analecta (some of these were earlier published 
by P. de Lagarde, Analecta Syriaca [1858], 79—91). 
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Hirta al-Hira 

Ancient city neat the Euphrates to the southeast of 
present-day al-Najaf. Hirta was the capital of the pre- 
Islamic Arab kingdom of the Lakhmids, who were usu- 
ally allied with the Sasanians and constantly at war with 
the Ghassanids, allies of Byzantium, to the west. It was 
an important center of pre-Islamic Arab culture, where 
many of its poets gathered and where the Arabic script 
is said to have originated. The name 'Hirta' is indicative 
of its origin as a nomadic encampment, and in Syriac 
sources it is sometimes called ‘Hirta d-Nu‘man’ to dis- 
tinguish it from other such settlements. “Amr b. “Adi 
(ca. 270—300) is said to have been the first Lakhmid to 
make Hirta his capital. By the 5th cent., the population 
under Lakhmid rule had a large Christian component, 
called the ‘Ibad, which is understood to mean ‘servants’ 
or ‘devotees’ of the Lord. The Syriac Life of Shem'un 
the Stylite tells us that Nu'man I (405-18) revoked the 
prohibition on his subjects travelling into Roman terri- 
toty on pilgrimage to Shem'un's pillar after a visit from 
the stylite in a dream. Nu'màn II (500-3), though not 
a baptised Christian, is said to have regularly attended 
church services. Mundhir HI (506-54), who had a Chris- 
tian mother (Ma al-Sama’) and a Christian wife (Hind, 
daughter of Arethas/Harith b. “Amt al-Kindi), may have 
become Christian himself for a brief period before re- 
verting to paganism. The only Lakhmid king to become 
openly Christian and persist in his faith was Nu'man III 
(583— ca. 602), the last of the dynasty, who was deposed 
and killed by the Sasanian king Khusrau II (590—628). 
Hirta was taken by the Muslim army under Khalid b. 
al-Walid in 633. Hirta began to decline when the new 
garrison town of al-Küfa was founded near 'Aqolà a few 
kilometers north of Hirta by Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas in 638, 
to become the administrative center of al-Irāq under 
Arab occupation and, for a time under the first Abbasids 
(750—63), the seat of the caliphate. 

The first known bp. of Hirta is Hosha‘, who at- 
tended the synod of the Ch. of E. in 410. The Ch. of E. 
Catholicoi frequently resided in Hirta, especially at times 
of persecution in areas under direct Sasanian rule, and 
at least five of them found their resting places in Hirta 
(Dadisho' I [421-56], Babowai [457—84], Aba I [540—52], 
Hazqiel [567-81], and Isho yahb I [582-95]; perhaps also 
Aqaq [485—95/6] and, later, Abraham II [837—50]). There 
was a school at Hirta founded by Qiyore of Edessa, a dis- 
ciple of Aba I, and housed in a monastery later called 
Dayr al-Askül. Among the later bishops of Hirta was 
the lexicographer Henanisho' b. Seroshway (9th cent). 
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The famous translator Hunayn b. Ishaq al- Tbadi (d. 873) 
was a native of Hirta. The last known bp. of Hirta is 
Yühanna b. Nazük, who became Cath. in 1012. 

We hear of two attempts made to win the Lakh- 
mids to Miaphysitism at the beginning of the 6th cent., 
through a letter purportedly sent by Philoxenos of Mab- 
bug to Abū Ya fur (503—5) and through emissaries sent by 
Severus of Antioch to Mundhir III in 513. A little later the 
Miaphysite missionary-bishop Shem'un of Beth Arsham 
was active in the area and reported from here about the 
events in Nagran in 524. A group of Miaphysites fleeing 
persecution by Emperor Justin I (518-27) took refuge in 
Hirta, but were expelled at the insistence of Cath. Shila 
(503-23) and resettled in the ‘Land of Payram’, around 
‘Ayn al-Tamr, to the northwest of Hirta. Some time be- 
fore 549, the partisans of Julian of Halicarnassus also 
sent a bp. called Sergios to Hirta, who gained a following 
in the ‘Land of Payram’, which was settled by migrants 
from South Arabian Nagran. This Julianist community 
in Iraqi Nagran survived until the end of the 8th cent., 
when we hear of their final surrender to the Ch. of E. in 
two letters of Timotheos I. W.-Syr. presence near Hirta 
is indicated in the 7th cent. by a reference to Marutha of 
Tagrit staying in the cell of Rabban Shabur at 'Aqola/ 
‘Oqulo just before 624, and in the 8th cent. by the men- 
tion of bp. Bacchus of 'Oqulo, who became metr. of 
Tagtit ca. 706, as well as by Giwargi bp. of the Arab tribes 
styling himself as the bp. of the “Tanukhoye, Tu'oye, and 
‘Oquloye’ in his letter to the priest Yeshu' of ‘Ana. 

The Lakhmid kings normally resided in palaces 
outside of Hirta, such as the famous palace of al-Kha- 
warnaq to the east of Hirta. The township of Hirta it- 
self was made up of a seties of fortified dwellings, each 
of them normally associated with a certain clan. Some, 
at least, of the churches were also associated with spe- 
cific clans, such as those of the Banu Mazin and Banu 
‘Adi. Two churches, unfortunately without indication of 
their names, were discovered in excavations carried out 
at Hirta by an Oxford expedition led by D. Talbot Rice 
in 1931. The large number of monasteries that dotted 
the countryside around Hirta were described in the Kw- 
tub al-diyarat, a special genre of Arabic literature deal- 
ing with monasteries, such as Shabushti’s (d. ca. 988) 
‘Book of monasteries’ (Kitab al-diyara?) and Hisham b. 
Muhammad al-Kalbi’s (d. ca. 819) ‘Book of Hira’ (Kitab 
al-Hira), which is now lost but was used, among others, 
by the geographer Yaqüt in his Mw jam al-buldan. In these 
works, many of the monasteries around Hirta are asso- 
ciated with and named after (often female) members of 
the Lakhmid royal family, including al-Lajj, a daughter of 
Numan II, ‘Alqama, the father of Abū Ya'fur (503-5), 
Hanzala, a nephew of the same, Hind the Elder, the wife 
of Mundhir III, and Hind the Younger, a daughter of 
Nu'man III. 
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Historiography, Syriac 

The beginnings of writing history in Syriac remain un- 
known, but one may connect it to the existence of notes 
on various events that were kept in the royal archives 
of Osrhoene (although there must have been similar ar- 
chives in other Aramaic-speaking countries, e.g. in Adia- 
bene, we have no information about them). The notes 
per se are not historiography, but they could be used to 
construct a narrative of some kind about the past. Af- 
ter the end of the kingdom of Osrhoene, the materials 
from the royal archives, at least partly, found their way 
to the episcopal archives. This can be inferred from the 
first W.-Syr. local chronicle that we know, the Chronicle 
of Edessa, written soon after 532 in which local mate- 
rial from both the pre-Christian epoch (such as the 
chronologically first note: “The year 180 [of the Seleucid 
era =132/1 BC]: kings began to reign in Edessa.’) and 
Christian epoch was included. 


Chronicle Writing 


The Chronicle of Edessa opens the series of local 
chronicles (which occasionally also have notes on non- 
local events, e.g. on the birth of Jesus or the accession 
of Roman emperors). A comparison of this Chronicle 
with other chronicles of similar character has revealed 
that it is an excerpt from a more extensive, not extant, 
wotk conventionally called the Original Chronicle of 
Edessa. Some of the notes (lemmata) of the latter that 
are not present in the extant Chronicle of Edessa can 
be found in other Syriac chronicles, e.g, the Chronicle to 
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the year 819. In its first part it seems to have followed 
quite closely the Original Chronicle of Edessa, but in 
the second part it notes other events: a series of lemma- 
ta recount events connected with the Monastery of Mor 
Gabriel, from which it may be inferred that its author was 
a monk of that monastery. 

What the local chronicles also have in common is 
their annalistic structure, which means that they pres- 
ent historical events in short pieces of information, 
called lemmata. These begin with a year date and state 
what happened that year. A typical such lemma is for 
instance "Ihe year 672: Walgash, bishop of Nisibis, 
died...’ 

There were certainly other chronicles of this type, 
which however have not survived. We have several frag- 
ments of such works, sometimes only a few folios long, 
but still valuable for the historical information they pro- 
vide, as for instance one very mutilated folio that brings 
information on the Arab conquest of Syria in the begin- 
ning of the 7th cent., or a fragment of a Chronicle up to 
the year 813 (Chronica minora, I & II). 

In addition to historical information of local char- 
acter soon another type of historiographic literature 
developed, the so-called universal (or world) chronicles. 
This genre was implanted in Syriac by translation of 
two chronicles written in Greek, those of Hippolytus of 
Rome and Eusebius of Caesarea. 

'The first of them seems to have been intended not 
as a continuous exposition of the events of world his- 
tory, but rather as a gazetteer providing geographical, 
ethnographical, and linguistic information on the then 
known world, in addition to data on the early history of 
mankind, culled from the Bible. The Chronicle of Hip- 
polytus of Rome (d. 235), or rather its material (as it had 
a complicated transmission history) is also known as the 
Division of the earth (Diamerismos tes gés), i.e. between 
the sons of Noah, since geographical lists (of countries, 
mountains, rivers, islands), ethnographical (of various 
peoples), linguistic (of languages including those that 
have wtitten literature), and historical were all expressed 
within the account of the vicissitudes of the three sons 
of Noah and their progeny. They were believed to have 
divided the world into their respective possessions. In 
Syriac several versions of Hippolytos's material are 
known, sometimes only fragmentarily preserved, either 
as separate texts (Peoples after the confusion of languag- 
es in Babylon, On the families of languages), or — more 
often — incorporated into larger works, be it chronicles 
(the Chronicle to the year 724, the Chronicle of Michael 
Rabo, and that of Bar 'Ebroyo [see below]), ot other texts, 
such as biblical commentaries (Scholion of Theodoros 
Bar Koni, the Commentary of Isho'dad of Merv, and two 
other anonymous commentaries, all from the period of 
the 8th to 10th cent), and accounts of sacred history 
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(Shlemon of Basra's “Book of the Bee’, 13th cent.) (Wita- 
kowski 1996). 

The Chronicle of Eusebius of Caesarea (d. 339) 
had a very specific form, called canons: it was wtitten 
in the form of tables with parallel columns in which the 
years of the rulers of all nations or states known to him 
were enumerated (the so-called fi/a regnorum), whereas on 
both sides of these columns, the so-called spatinm histori- 
cum, notes on vatious events were placed (Witakowski 
1999-2000). The Chronicle was translated into Syriac 
in the 6th cent. It has not been preserved, but it was 
used by many later Syr. chroniclers, thanks to whom we 
know relatively well how it was structured and what it 
contained. The work of Eusebius was expanded by later 
Greek chroniclers (Annianos [5th cent.] and Andronikos 
[6th cent.]), who added material from the creation of the 
world (Eusebius started his canons from Abraham) and 
continued its narrative up to their time. These chronicles 
were translated into Syriac too, but none of them is extant. 

The earliest Syr. chronicle which used Eusebius’s 
wotk as its source is the so-called Maronite Chronicle, 
written after 664. Its author supplemented the Eusebi- 
an material with material from other sources and notes 
on the history of the Maronites. He continued it until 
his own epoch, adding notes on the history of the Ar- 
abs. The Maronite Chronicle does not have the column 
form. 

Even earlier than the work just named is the Mel- 
kite Chronicle, composed after 638, which, however, did 
not use the Chronicle of Eusebius. It brings Old Testa- 
ment chronology, and for the Christian period, lists of 
patriarchs of the main sees, becoming more informative 
only from the epoch of Nestorius. Its Melkite origin is 
clear from the presence of anti-Miaphysite anathemas 
(ed. de Halleux). 

The Eusebian model is on the other hand clearly 
seen in the Chronicle of Ya'qub of Edessa (d. 708). This 
work, only fragmentatily preserved, has the column for- 
mat of Eusebius. Ya'qub did not copy Eusebius’s work, 
only continued it. He provided material on the history 
of the Church, of the Byzantine empire, and of Persia, 
a country which Eusebius totally neglected, but which 
the Syr. historians for obvious reasons could not (Wita- 
kowski 2008). 


Ecclesiastical History Writing 


Eusebius's influence in Syr. historiography is seen 
not only in chronography, but also in another genre of 
histoty writing, namely ecclesiastical (or church) history 
(Syr. eqlisiyastiqi). Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History was 
vety soon, in any case before the middle of the 5th cent., 
translated into Syriac (Van Rompay 1994), and contrary 
to the Chronicle it has been preserved, though with la- 
cunae. It was used by later Syr. historians, whereby the 
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genre of ecclesiastical history was implanted in Syriac 
historiography. 

Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History found continua- 
tots in Greek too, and the work of at least one of them, 
Socrates Scholasticus (d. ca. 450), was translated into 
Sytiac, and has been preserved both in excerpts and in 
an abbreviated form (not published). Whether works of 
other continuators of Eusebius, Sozomen, and Theodo- 
ret of Cyrrhus were also translated into Syriac, but have 
not been preserved, is not certain. On the other hand, 
at least two fragments of the latter's ‘Religious History’ 
were translated into Syriac: the lives of Ya'qub of Nisi- 
bis and Shem'un the Stylite. What is extant in Syriac is 
a translation of another Ecclesiastical History, namely 
that of Zacharias Rhetor, bp. of Mitylene (d. after 536), 
which is even mote valuable as the Greek original is lost. 
Zacharias was a Miaphysite, which is why copying his 
works in Greek was discontinued, whereas they have 
survived in Syriac translations. The Syriac version of 
his Ecclesiastical History was incorporated into a larger 
compilation supplied with hagiographical and other ma- 
terial and continued until the year 569, by an anonymous 
historian who for lack of a better name is referred to as 
Pseudo-Zachatias. 

A church historian a few years younger than Zach- 
atias was Yuhanon of Ephesus (d. 588), a monk from 
Northern Mesopotamia, who spent most of his life 
in Constantinople. Only the last, the third, part of his 
Ecclesiastical History has survived in a separate ms. 
tradition. We owe to Yuhanon also another work, the 
‘Lives of the Eastern Saints’, which is a collection of 
lives of Syr. ascetics, most of whom Yuhanon knew 
personally. 

As far as the state of preservation is concerned the 
Ecclesiastical History of Patr. Dionysios of Tel Mahre 
(818—845) fared even worse. Fortunately it was used by 
later Syriac historians, especially by Michael Rabo and 
the author of the Chronicle to the year 1234. 


Later W.-Syr. Historiography 


A work once erroneously attributed to Patr. Dio- 
nysios is a universal Chronicle whose anonymous au- 
thor was a monk in the monastery of Zuqnin near Amid 
(8th cent.). The Chronicle, composed in 775, was pre- 
viously called the Chronicle of Pseudo-Dionysios, but 
is now mostly referred to as the Chronicle of Zuqnin. 
Although the author used Eusebian material, his work, 
especially in later parts, does not present information in 
short lemmata, but has extensive excerpts from other 
kinds of sources. In fact it is the largest Syr. historio- 
graphical work written until the 8th cent., introducing a 
new genre: developed chronicle. The annalistic structure 
is kept (though there are no canons) but the author often 
inserted material from his sources in large extracts or in 
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their entirety. His main sources are the Bible, the Chron- 
icle of Eusebius, the Ecclesiastical History of Socrates, 
and that of Yuhanon of Ephesus, while the last part 
contains his own material. He used many other sourc- 
es, including works which have been subsequently lost 
(Witakowski 1987). One of such works, most probably 
copied by him in its entirety, is the Chronicle of Pseudo- 
Yeshu‘ the Stylite, a history of the Persian-Byzantine war 
of the beginning of the 6th cent., written practically as 
an eye-witness account. 

With this first developed chronicle in Syriac, the 
genre difference between chronicle and ecclesiastical 
history was abolished. 

It does not mean however that short chronicles 
were no longer composed. The matetial published un- 
der the title of the Chronicle to the year 724 (anony- 
mous, but see Palmer 1992) is actually not a chronicle in 
the meaning of a planned and elaborate historiographic 
wotk, but a collection of series of lemmata culled from 
vatious soutces, including the Chronicle of Hippolytus, 
the Chronicle of Eusebius, together with its Antiochene 
Continuation (Burgess 1999), an account of Church 
councils, and a list of Umayyad caliphs, put down one 
after another without the chronological order. In fact fot 
many lemmata dates are missing. 

The Chronicle to the year 846 is again a short 
lemma chronicle. Although the preserved text starts 
from the birth of Levi, the son of the Old Testament 
patriarch Jacob (there are many lacunae further on in 
the text too), there can be no doubt that it was a uni- 
vetsal chronicle. It includes material taken from several 
sources, such as the Chronicle of Eusebius for universal 
history, and — for local data — the Original Chronicle 
of Edessa, the Chronicle to the year 819, the Teaching of 
Addai, the Ecclesiastical Histories of Yuhanon of Ephe- 
sus and Zacharias of Mitylene, lists of bishops of vari- 
ous sees, and accounts of church councils. 

Later chronicles, written during the period of the 
so-called Syriac Renaissance, arc all of the developed type. 
'These are the Chronicle of Michael Rabo (d. 1199), the 
anonymous Chronicle of 1234, and the Chronicle of Bar 
‘Ebroyo (d. 1286). From the indications of the sourc- 
es that the authors of these works have made (e.g. the 
Chronicles by Basil of Edessa, Dionysios bar Salibi, etc.) 
we know that there was much mote historiographical lit- 
erature composed before the epoch of Michael Rabo, 
but none of them is extant. (For the latter Chronicle, see 
the entry on Michael Rabo.) 

'The author of the anonymous Chronicle of 1234, 
was ptobably a monk of the Dayro d-Mor Barsawmo, and 
seems to have had some mote ot less official auxiliary 
ecclesiastical duties. He was a native of Edessa, which 
can be seen in his detailed notes on the events of the 
history of that city. Most of them, it is true, were taken 
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from the lost Edessene chronicle of Basil Bar Shumana, 
the metropolitan of Edessa, but they continue even af- 
ter the date of the latter’s death (1171). The Chronicle 
was begun as a simple work of universal history, but 
after the epoch of Constantine the abundance of mate- 
rial to be dealt with caused the author to divide it into 
two parts, ecclesiastical and secular. The Edessene au- 
thor used many of the sources that Michael Rabo did, 
but independently from him: he did not know Michael’s 
work. 

Dividing historiographical works into two parts be- 
came a solution also with Bar 'Ebroyo. With his Chron- 
icle the classical period of W.-Syr. historiography ends. 
(For further information on his work, see the entry on 
this author.) 


E.-Syr. Historiography 


The output of the E.-Syr. historians seems smaller today 
than that of their W.-Syr. colleagues, but this impression 
is due to the fact that even fewer E.-Syr. historiographic 
works have been preserved than was the case with the 
W.-Syr. We do know, however, from Eliya of Nisibis (see 
below) and from 'Abdisho' Bar Brikha, the author of the 
so-called ‘Catalogue’ (13th cent.), that there were once 
many more historiographic works than are extant today 
in the known collections of mss. 

One such work of which 'Abdisho' informs us 
was an Ecclesiastical History composed by one Mshiha 
Zkha. When a ms. containing an account of early Chris- 
tian history in Adiabene was discovered and published 
in 1907, it seemed to its finder and editor (A. Mingana) 
that it was Mshiha Zkha’s work. This identification may 
not be correct, and in fact today it is referred to as an 
anonymous Chronicle of Arbela. It is a collection of bio- 
graphies of 20 bps. of this see, from the early 2nd cent. 
up to the middle of the 6th cent., when it was probably 
composed. The authenticity of the Chronicle of Arbela 
was questioned (because of forgery of the only known 
ms. of the Chronicle; Fiey 1967), but the opinion of 
most scholars today is rather in favor of the authenticity 
of at least large parts of the material of the Chronicle 
(Kawerau 1985). 

The Ecclesiastical History of Barbadbshabba ‘Ar- 
baya (6th cent.) is the oldest (preserved) E.-Syr. work 
of this genre. Barhadbshabba, who was a senior scholar 
(Syr. badoga) of the famous theological School of Nisi- 
bis, provides a series of accounts of Church Fathers 
and ‘heretics’, starting from Arius and coming up to 
Narsai and Abraham, the doctors of the Persian Church 
(6th cent.), attached to the School. Much place is natu- 
rally devoted to Diodore of Tarsus, Theodore of Mopsues- 
tia, and Nestorius, but John Chrysostom, Basil of Caesarea, 
and other fathers have their place here too. Among the 
soutces of Barhadbshabba are the Ecclesiastical History 
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of Socrates for the Greek fathers and Nestorius’s Book 
of Heraclides. 

The anonymous History of Karka d-Beth Slokh 
(6th cent.), except for a few details regarding the history 
of the city, is an account of the martyrdom of several 
inhabitants of that city who were killed during the perse- 
cutions of Yazdgard in the middle of the 5th cent. 

The Chronicle of Khuzistan, also known as the 
Chronicle of the last Sasanians (7th cent.), provides 
information on the history of the Persian Church, and 
moreover, it contains much valuable data for the history 
of Persia from the reign of Hormizd IV (579-90) until 
the Arab conquest. The Chronicle seems to be an ex- 
cerpt from a larger (not preserved) work on ecclesiasti- 
cal history, the author of which was, according to some 
scholars, Eliya metropolitan of Merv. 

Yohannan bar Penkaye, i.e. from the village Penek 
in Northern Mesopotamia, wrote soon after 686 the 
‘Book of the Main Events’ (K/aba d-res melle), which is 
an epitome of world history, intended as an account of 
God's salvation economy. Still it is a valuable source for 
the last decades it covers (the reign of Caliph Mu'awiyya 
and beyond). 

The E.-Syr. authors were perhaps more interested 
in monastic history than the W.-Syr. historians. One 
work of this type is the ‘Book of the Abbots of the 
Monastery Beth ‘Abe’, composed ca. 850 by Toma bp. of 
Marga in Adiabene. 

One or two decades later another monastic his- 
tory, entitled “The Book of Chastity’, was composed 
by Isho‘dnah the metropolitan of Basra. It contains 140 
biographical sketches of E.-Syr. monastics, famous as 
founders of monasteries or as authors of ascetic writ- 
ings. The same author is also known to have composed a 
separate Ecclesiastical History, which has not survived. 

'The Chronicle of Eliya of Nisibis (d. 1046) is the 
only E.-Syr. universal chronicle of the Eusebian type. In 
the first, so-called chronographical, part Eliya, follow- 
ing Eusebius, gathered lists of Old Testament patriarchs, 
kings, and rulers of various countries, together with an 
annotated list of the catholicoi of the Ch. of E. The 
next part, the canons, is written in columns, but Eliya 
uses them in a different way from Eusebius. From right 
to left they contain: 1. dates given in the Seleucid era, 
and, for the Muslim period, in the era of Hijra; 2. the 
source of the entry (it is here that we learn of many 
Syr. historiographic works that once existed), which as a 
regularly recurring piece of information is exceptional in 
Syr. chronicle writing; and 3. the actual lemmata given in 
two languages, Syriac and Arabic (an indication that the 
Arabization of the E. Syrians had already made some 
progress). Eliya’s sources include Eusebius’s Chronicle, 
Socrates's Ecclesiastical History, and W.-Syt. works: the 
Chronicle of Yuhanon ‘the Jacobite’, i.e. Yuhanon of 
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Ephesus, Chronicle of Ya'qub of Edessa, and a list of 
the Syr. Orth. patriarchs. This shows exchange between 
the intellectuals of the two Syr-speaking churches. 
Among the E.-Syt. sources he quotes a list of the ca- 
tholicoi and a chronicle of the metropolitans of Nisi- 
bis, but also Arabic sources. Altogether he quotes ca. 
60 sources of which half are unknown (Pinggéra 2006; 
Witakowski 2007). 

From the last period of the classical epoch of Syr. 
literature comes the biography of the Cath. Yahbalaha III 
(d. 1317), who before his election was a monk in China 
of Uighur or Turkish origin. The Story of Yabhalaha is a 
biography of the Cath. but also a travelogue of his jout- 
ney, together with his companion, Rabban Sawma, across 
Asia, and in its second part Sawma’s across Europe. As 
such it is unique in Syriac literature. It provides an in- 
sight into the contacts between geographically remote 
provinces and the center of the once pan-Asiatic Ch. of 
E. before its decline in the subsequent epoch. 

E.-Syr. authors wrote also historiographic works in 
Arabic. The change of the language occurred gradually, 
the first step being taken by Eliya of Nisibis who used 
both languages in the same work. There is no doubt, how- 
evet, that works such as the Chronicle of Siirt (10th cent.) 
ot The Book of the Tower (Kitab al-Majdaf, ca. 1350), al- 
though written in Arabic, were based on Syriac sources. 
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Hormizd, Monastery of Rabban [Chald.] 


The Chaldean monastery of Rabban Hormizd, built 
upon a mountain ridge northeast of Alqosh in northern 
Iraq, is famous not only for its magnificent location and 
impressive buildings, but also for its central role in the 
history of the transmission of E.-Syr. literature and its 
importance in the struggles between the Chald. Church 
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and the Ch. of E., to which the monastery originally 
belonged. Similar struggles, between the Syr. Orth. and 
the Ch. of E., formed the context of the monastery’s 
eatly beginnings in the 7th cent., when, according to 
Rabban Shem'on, the author of the ‘History of Rabban 
Hormizd the Persian’, it was founded by Rabban Hor- 
mizd of Beth Lapat, a former monk of the Monastety 
of Rabban Bar Edta. Whereas a few 12th-cent. mss. 
indicate its importance in earlier centuries, the monas- 
terys most important achievements date from the late 
15th to early 20th cent. Following the turbulent 14th 
cent, its monks contributed to the revival of E.-Syr. 
ms. wtiting in the 15th and first half of the 16th cent. 
Among the earliest authors of that period is the monk 
Satgis bar Wahle (ca. 1500), who wrote a Memronda (a 
metrical homily) on Rabban Hormizd. In the 17th and 
early 18th cent., after the number of monks declined 
considerably, a few clerical families from nearby Alqosh 
took the lead in ms. production. Among these was the 
Abuna family, who also provided the patriarchs for one 
of the patriarchal lines of the Ch. of E. These patri- 
archs of the Eliya line had their official residence in the 
monastery, where most of them were also buried, their 
grave stones spanning the centuries between 1497 and 
1804. In Rabban Hormizd, also the first schism with 
the Chaldean church originated, when in 1552 its ab- 
bot Yohannan Sullaqa was elected as a countet-patriarch 
after part of the Ch. of E. disagreed with the choice of 
a new potential successor (nafar kursi from the Abuna 
family. Despite Sullaqa's relative success in acquiring pa- 
pal consecration and establishing a new Catholic line, 
the monastery remained in the hands of the traditional 
patty and was a seat of opposition to the Catholic hi- 
erarchies until the late 18th cent., even though some 
of the Eliya patriarchs attempted to establish their own 
connections with Rome. After the monastety was prac- 
tically deserted in the late 18th cent., a new era started 
when the Chaldean monk Gabriel Dambo (alternatively 
written as Danbo) appropriated it as the location of a 
new monastic community. After initial opposition, his 
order was recognized in 1830, by which time the patr. 
of the Eliya line, Yohannan Hormizd, had also con- 
verted to Catholicism. Gabriel Dambo succeeded in at- 
tracting a group of enthusiastic monks, who after some 
training were sent into the villages of northern Iraq to 
assist the Dominican missionaries in their work in the 
countryside. Some of the monks later became bishops, 
while ms. writing was taken up again as well. One of the 
more setious problems of the monastery was its iso- 
lated location making it vulnerable to pillage and raids 
by local Kurds and passing armies; documented attacks 
include Murad Bey’s attack in 1508, Kurdish threats in 
1706 and 1717, pillaging by the Persian armies of Nadir 
Shah in 1743, and again Kurdish raids in 1842 and 1850. 
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Fig. 57. Monastery of Rabban Hormizd near Alqosh. 
Burial place with tomb stones of several patriarchs. 
Photo: Amir Harrak. See A. Harrak, ‘Patriarchal funerary 
inscriptions in the Monastery of Rabban Hormizd: 
Types, literary origins, and purpose’, Hugoye 6.2 (2003). 


In 1858, therefore, the decision was made to build a 
new Chaldean monastery, ‘Our Lady of the Seeds’ 
(Notre Dame des Semences’), closer to Algosh, safer 
and more comfortable in the cold winter months. It was 
here that the scribal tradition of Rabban Hormizd was 
again taken up and carried into the early 20th cent. 

See Fig. 3c, 56c, and 57. 


M. Briére, “Histoire du couvent de Rabban Hormizd de 1808 à 
1832", ROC 15 (1910), 410-26; 16 (1911), 113-27, 249— 
254, 346-55. 

S. Brock, *Monasticism in Iraq: The cultural contribution', 
in The Christian Heritage of Iraq: Collected Papers from the 
Christianity of Iraq I-V Seminar Days, ed. E. C. D. Hunter 
(Gorgias Eastern Christian Studies 13; 2009), 64—80. 
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surnamed Sergius of "Ádhárbáfján (Semitistische Studien. 
Ergánzungshefte zur ZA 2.3; 1894). (Syr) 

idem, The histories of Rabban Hérmizd the Persian and Rabban Bar- 
‘Idtd (2 vols; 1902, repr. 1976), vol. I, 1-109 (Shem'on's 
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text; Syr); vol. IL.1, 1-160 (Shem'on's text; ET); vol. 11.2, 
306—514 (ET of Sargis’s metrical hom.). 

Fiey, Assyrie chrétienne. 

A. Harrak, ‘Patriarchal funerary inscriptions in the Monastery 
of Rabban Hormizd: Types, literary origins, and purpose’, 
Hlugoye 6.2. (2003). 

H.L. Murre-van den Berg, “The Patriarchs of the Church 
of the East from the fifteenth to eighteenth centuries', 
Hugoye 2.2. (1999). 

J.-M. Vosté, ‘Les inscriptions de Rabban Hormizd et de Notre 
Dame des Semences prés d'Alqosh (Iraq)', LM 43 (1930), 
263—316. 

Wilmshurst, Ecclesiastical organisation. 

H. L. Murre-van den Berg 


Hubeika, Joseph (1878-1944) [Maron] 


He was born to ‘Beid Salman Hubeika in Baskinta in the 
region of Metn. He attended the school of St. Joseph 
in Baskinta, and learned Syriac at the school of Sayy- 
idat Baskinta. In 1893 he joined the monastery of Mar 
Musa al-Dawwat in Metn and became a novice. He was 
sent to study Syriac, Arabic, and French at the school of 
Dayr Qabriyanos in Kfifan, and theology at the Lebanese 
school of Qarnat Shahwan from 1897—98. He was or- 
dained a priest in 1898, and began teaching, especially Syr- 
iac, at a number of schools in the region. He performed 
a number of administrative positions in various schools 
and monasteries. In addition to his writings in a/-Macbriq 
(e.g. on Arabic names of villages derived from Syriac), he 
composed in Syriac a collection of poems under the title 
Recueil de poèmes syriaques (n.d., but according to Abüna 
published by his brother Peter Hubeika in 1952). He also 
wrote a pocket Syriac-Arabic lexicon Pre basile (1958). 
Hayat al-Akhawayn Butros Hobeika, Yusef Hobeika wa- 
Ma athirhuma wa-Atharahuma / La vie et les auvres des deux 
frères Hobeika, le choréveque Pierre Hobeika [et] Père Joseph 
Hobeika (Beirut; nd). 
Macuch, Geschichte, 435—6. 
Ray Mouawad, personal communication. 
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Hunayn b. Ishaq (808-873) [Ch. of E] 


Physician, philosopher, theologian, and translator. His 
full name is Abū Zayd Hunayn b. Ishāq b. Sulaymān b. 
Ayyüb al-Ibadi, and he was known in medieval Europe 
as Johannitius. He was born in 808 near Hirta, where his 
father was a pharmacist. He likely grew up bilingual in 
Arabic and Syriac, and he acquired an excellent knowl- 
edge of Greek as well as Persian in the course of his 
education. Hunayn studied medicine in Baghdad under 
the famous physician Yühanna b. Masawayh (d. 857), 
who stemmed from one of the prominent medical fami- 
lies of Gondeshapur (Beth Lapat). In Baghdad, Hunayn 
became well-known as one of the foremost translators 
of Greek texts into Syriac and Arabic. In addition to his 


Hunayn b. Ishaq 


translation activity, Hunayn was also the personal phy- 
sician of Caliph al-Mutawakkil (rt. 847-61). He died in 
Baghdad in 873. 

Hunayn is best known for the central role that he 
played in the Graeco-Arabic translation movement of 
the early Abbasid petiod (in general, see Gutas). His 
translation activity was carried out in conjunction with 
a number of his students, including his son Ishaq b. 
Hunayn (d. 910), his nephew Hubaysh b. al-Hasan, ‘Isa b. 
Yahya, and Istifan b. Basil. Hunayn and his school trans- 
lated well over a hundred Greek medical works, includ- 
ing Hippocrates, Dioscorides, as well as almost the entire 
corpus of Galen. In addition to medicine, they translated 
Greek philosophical and scientific texts, including Plato, 
Aristotle, Proclus, and Porphyry. A number of fascinat- 
ing insights into the philological method of Hunayn 
and his school can be gleaned from Hunayn’s ‘Letter to 
‘Alt b. Yahya on Galen's books which have been trans- 
lated...” (Rásala ila ‘Ali ibn Yahya fi dhikr ma turjima min 
kutub Jalinus ...; ed. with GT in Bergstrásser 1925, 1932; 
ET Lamoreaux). In this Letter, Hunayn reports that he 
travelled throughout Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt in order to procure Greek mss. of works that he 
wished to translate. He often collated multiple mss. of a 
given work in order to obtain a sound textual basis for his 
translations. In his translations, he seems to have adopted 
a sensus de sensu approach departing from the literal ver- 
bum e verbo approach that characterized 6th- and 7th-cent. 
Syriac translations from Greek (see Brock; see also Greek, 
Syriac translations from). In some cases, Hunayn revised 
older translations, such as those by Sergios of Resh'ayna 
(d. 536) and Iyob of Edessa (d. ca. 835»). In other cases, 
howevet, he states that the existing translations were so 
poot that it was necessary for him to begin anew from 
the Greck. Hunayn translated from Greek into both 
Syriac and Arabic (usually via Syriac) depending on the 
request of his patron. In a number of cases, Hunayn first 
translated the Greek into Syriac, and after that one of his 
students translated the Syriac into Arabic, which Hunayn 
then corrected against the Greek. 

In addition to his vast body of translation work, 
Hunayn was an important author in his own right. In 
his ‘Uyn al-anba fi tabaqat al- atibba, Ibn Abi Usaybi'a 
(d. 1270) attributes 111 works to Hunayn (ed. A. Mül- 
ler, Ibn Abi Useibia [1884], 184—200). Most of Hunayn’s 
wotks are in the field of medicine, and a majotity of 
these medical works are epitomes, paraphrases, or sum- 
maries of Greek works. Among Hunayn’s best known 
original works in medicine is his ‘Introduction to medi- 
cine’ (Kitab al-mudkhal fi al-tibb). The substance of this 
text is also found in catechetical form in his “Book of 
medical questions’ (Kitab al-masa il al-tibbiyya), which also 
exists in Syriac (see Degen) and which in its Latin trans- 
lation remained authoritative through the Middle Ages. 


Ibas 


In addition, Hunayn authored several important works 
on ocular medicine, including the “Ten treatises on the 
eye’ (al Asr maqalat fi al- ayn; ed. with ET Meyerhof) and 
the ‘Book of questions on the eye’ (Kitab al-masail fi al- 
‘ayn; ed. with FT Sbath and Meyerhof). 

Hunayn is said to have written several works on 
grammar, including ‘The rules of inflexion accord- 
ing to the Greeks’ (Kitab fi ab&am al-£ rab ‘ala madhab al- 
unaniyyin), “Book on syntax’ (Kitab fi al-nabw), and “Book 
of the diacritical points’ (Kitab al-nugaf). In his ‘Cata- 
logue’, Abdisho' bar Brikha (d. 1318) also attributes a 
grammar to Hunayn (Assemani, BibOr, vol. 3.1, 165). In 
addition, Hunayn is said to have written several works 
on Syriac lexicography, including the ‘Book of similar 
words’ (K/aba da-s‘mahe damyaye ed. Hoffmann, 2-49 
along with Gottheil 1887, 61*—67*; 1889), the *Expla- 
nation of Greek words in Syriac’ (Pusiaq smahe_yawnaye 
b-suryaya), and a Compendious Lexicon (Lehksiqawn 
b-pasiqata). These lexicographical works laid the founda- 
tion for the Syriac-Arabic lexicon of Hunayn’s student 
Isho' bar ‘Ali (second half of the 9th cent.) as well as that 
of Hasan bar Bahlul (mid-10th cent.) (see Lexicography). 

Hunayn also authored several works of a religious 
character, of which the following have been edited: 
“Treatise on human destiny’ (Maqala fi al-ajal, ed. Samir 
1991; see also his study in ARAM 31 [1991], 171-92), 
‘Book on the comprehension of the truth of religions’ 
(Kitab fi idrak hagiqat al-adyan; title varies; ed. with FT 
Cheikho; ed. Sbath 1929; ed. Samir 1997), and the re- 
lated response to “Ali b. Yahya al-Munajjim (ed. with 
FT Samir and Nwyia). Unpublished or lost works of a 
religious character include: Résdla fi dalalat al-qad(a)r ‘ala 
al-tawhid (exact meaning uncertain, but dealing with the 
unity of God), *Ireatise on the creation of humanity 
and that it was fot the benefit and favor (of humanity) 
that it was made needy’ (maqala fi khalq al-insan wa-annahi 
min maslahatihi wa-al-tafaddul “alayhi ju ila mubtajan), Book 
on the history of the world’ (Kitab tarikh al- alam), and 
(in Syriac) “Chapters on the fear of God’ (Rese d-deblat 
alaba). 

Finally mention should be made of Hunayn’s Kitab 
adab al-falasifa, also known as Nawadir al-falasifa, which is 
primarily a collection of sayings of Greek and Persian 
sages and philosophers (ed. Badawi; cf. Griffith). 
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Ibn al-Tayyib (d. 1043) [Ch. of E] 


Priest, theologian, exegete, physician, translator, and 
philosopher. His full name is Abū al-Faraj “Abd Allah 
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Ibn al-Tayyib al-Iraqi. He worked at the 'Adüdiyya 
Hospital in Baghdad and served as sectetary to both 
Cath. Yübanna b. Nazük (r. 1012-22) and Cath. Eliya I 
(t. 1028—49). He was a student of al-Hasan b. Suwar b. 
al-Khammat (d. after 1017), who himself was a student 
of Yahya b. ‘Adi (d. 974). Ibn al-Tayyib's students include 
"Ali b. ‘Isa al-kahhal (d. after 1010), Abū al-Husayn al- 
Basti (d. 1044), and Ibn Butlan (d. 1066). He was also a 
contemporary of Ibn Sina (Avicenna). 

Ibn al-Tayyib’s oeuvre includes more than forty 
items, all in Arabic, that span the fields of philosophy, 
medicine, theology, exegesis, and canon law. In philoso- 
phy, he wrote commentaries on the ‘Isagoge’ of Por- 
phyry (ed. Gyekye) and on several works by Aristotle, 
including the ‘Categories’ (ed. Ferrari; ed. “Ali Husayn 
al-Jabiri et al.). In medicine, he wrote several treatises 
in addition to commentaries on Hippocrates and Ga- 
len. Among Ibn al-Tayyib’s most significant works in 
theology is his biblical commentary entitled Fzrdaws al- 
nasraniyya “The Paradise of Christianity’ (Gen. ed. with 
FT Sanders). This exegetical work draws upon various 
Syriac sources, including the Scholion of Theodoros 
bar Koni (fl. end of the 8th cent), the ‘Selected Ques- 
tions' of Isho' bar Nun (d. 828), and the commentaries 
of Isho'dad of Merv (fl. ca. 850), and it served as one of 
the primary bridges by which E.-Syr. biblical exegesis 
reached Coptic Christianity and Ethiopic Christianity. In 
addition to the Firdaws al-nasraniyya, Ibn al-Tayyib wrote 
separate commentaries on the Psalms (ed. Manqutiyüs 
and Jirjis and the Gospels (ed. Manquriyüs; cf. Fault- 
less) as well as (probably) translated the Diatessaron into 
Arabic (see Baarda). He also authored a number of 
theological treatises. Finally, mention should be made 
of his Figh al-nasraniyya “The law of Christianity’, which 
is a compilation of juridical literature of the Ch. of E. 
(ed. Hoenerbach and Spies). 
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Ignatius of Antioch (d. ca. 107) 


Bp. of Antioch, martyred in Rome. His Letters (CPG 
1025), written in Greek, survive in Syriac in three forms: 
1. a short recension, consisting of ‘Letters to the Ephe- 
sians, the Romans, and Polycarp bishop of Smyrna’. 
This is known only in Syriac translation (ed. W. Cureton 
1845, 1859; and W. Wright in J. B. Lightfoot, The Ap- 
ostolic Fathers, vol. 2.3 [1889], 75-92); the Letter to the 
Romans was already quoted by Yohannan Ihidaya (ed. 
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Rignell, Briefe [1941], 90). The Syriac was later translated 
into Armenian and Arabic; 2. the middle recension, con- 
sisting of four further Letters (to the Christians of Mag- 
nesia, Tralles, Philadelphia, and Smyrna); all seven are 
generally thought to be genuine; and 3. a long recension 
with some further letters, as well as interpolations in the 
seven genuine ones. 

The account of Ignatius's martyrdom (CPG 1036) 
was also translated into Syriac (ed. Wright, in Lightfoot, 
Apostolic Fathers, vol. 2.3, 103-24; and ed. Bedjan, Acta 
Martyrum et Sanctorum, vol. 3, 199—214). 

His commemoration is on 17 Oct. 
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A. Brent, Ignatius of Antioch (2007). (for the wider back- 
ground) 

E von Lilienfeld, “Zur syrischen kurzrezension der Ignatianen’, 
Studia Patristica 7 (= TU 92; 1966), 233-47. (repr. in her 
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J. Obeid, ‘Ignace d'Antioche: Lettre aux Romains, versions 
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Ignatius Ya qub III (1912-1980) [Syr. Orth.] 


He was born in Bartelle of Tuma Gabriel Mari and 
Shmuni Ishaq Mtuka, and was given the baptismal name 
Shaba (Abd al-Ahad). He attended the seminary at Day- 
to d-Mor Matay in 1923, and in 1931 began teaching at 
Taw Mim Simkath in Beirut. He became a monk in 1933. 
He was sent to India in the same year where he was or- 
dained a deacon and a priest. He returned in 1946 to 
Mosul. In 1950 he was consecrated a bp. for Beirut and 
Syria, then Patr. in 1957. He transferred the patriarchate 
from Hims to Damascus. Under his patriarchate, the di- 
ocesan map of the church changed as a result of contin- 
uous migration to the West. He signed an agreement of 
understanding with Pope Paul VI in 1971. He mastered 
liturgical music which he studied under Julius Elias Qoro 
while he was stationed in Malankara. In 1960, during a 
visit to NJ, he recorded the entire Beth Gago, the W.-Syr. 
musical reference, on reel tapes. He composed a collec- 
tion of Syriac poems published under the title Mzzre 
mgabayo (Aleppo, 1959). His other works, all in Arabic, 
include a history of the church (2 vols.; 1953 and 1957), 
a history of the Syr. Orth. Church in India (1951; ET 
by M. Moosa under the title History of the Syrian Church 
in India |2009]), and an edition of the Syr. text of the 
Martyrs of Himyar. 
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Thidaya 

The ‘solitary (one)’, a Syriac term for individuals en- 
gaged in ascetic and monastic endeavors, and for the 
Second Person of the Trinity. The root is yhd ‘one’, used 
by Aphrahat and Ephrem to describe members of the 
consecrated elite of the Syr. church in the pre-monas- 
tic period. The ‘solitary one(s)’ or ‘single(s)’ had several 
connotations and contexts: 1. an individual who undet- 
went ascetic disciplines removed from human society, 
often in isolated wilderness regions; 2. a person who was 
single, alone, unmarried, and celibate; 3. a person who 
was ‘single-minded’, not divided in heart and allegiance 
to God; and 4. a person who sought to emulate the Only 
Begotten One (Greek monogeneés, Syr. ihidayd) or Christ. 
In Aphrahat, ¿hidaya functions as an equivalent of bar/ 
ba(r)t qyama ‘son/daughter of the covenant’ (see Bnay 
qyama, Bnàt qyama), a more defined group of ascetics 
in the local church. ‘Solitary’ or ‘single’ in the sense of 
a person voluntarily isolated from contact with society 
did not apply here, for these individuals typically lived 
in small communities, so that the allusion to Christ the 
thidaya was primary. Griffith has suggested ‘singles in 
God’s service’ as a better understanding of the sense of 
the term. 

Some believe that the Greek term monachos ‘monk’ 
was called into use to render Syr. shidaya, not the reverse 
as is usually assumed. 

By the late 5th to early 6th cent., shidayd came to de- 
note the general term for a monk living in community in 
a monastery. Ya'qub of Serugh (d. 521) wrote two memre 
‘On the zbidayé (nos. 137-8) (ed. P. Bedjan, Homiliae 
Selectae Mar-Jacobi Sarugenesis, vol. 4, 818—71) in which the 
ibidaye are clearly located in a monastery. In later usage 
ibidayá means ‘hermit’, ‘solitary’ (though still attached 
loosely to a monastery). 


Sh. AbouZayd, Ihidayutba: A study of the life of singleness in the 
Syrian Orient. From Ignatius of Antioch to Chalcedon 451 A.D. 
(1993). 

S.P. Brock, The luminous eye: The spiritual world vision of Saint 
Ephrem the Syrian (Cistercian Studies 124; 1985), 131— 
141. 

S. H. Griffith, ‘“Singles” in God's service: Thoughts on the 
Thidaye from the works of Aphrahat and Ephraem the 
Syrian’, Harp 4 (1991), 145-59. 

idem, ‘Monks, "singles" and the “sons of the covenant.” 
Reflections on Syriac Ascetic terminology’, in Eulogema. 
Studies in Honor of R. Taft S.J., ed. E. Carr et al. (Studia 
Anselmiana 110; 1993), 141-60. 

R. A. Kitchen 


Inscriptions 


Inscriptions in a broad sense include texts written on any 
substrate other than ms. (which itself may be of parch- 
ment, papyrus, or paper) such as stone, pottery, plaster, 
mosaic, wood, metal, coins, liturgical objects and vest- 
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ments, and paintings. The writing technique 
may also vary widely: from carving or punch- 
ing into metal, chiseling in stone, to incising, 
embroidering, and painting, or simple writing, 
Similar to archeological artifacts, inscriptions 
reach us directly rather than at the end of a 
process of transmission. 

The earliest, ‘Old Syriac’, inscriptions 
predate Syr. Christianity and reflect the pa- 
gan Aramaic civilization of Edessa and Os- 
rhoene between the early 1st and the middle 
of the 3rd cent. (the earliest dated inscription 
is from 6). The inscriptions are on stone, mo- 
saic, pottery, and coins. Many have a funerary 
context. The script is close to the later Syriac 
Estrangela, with some evidence, especially in 
the mosaics, of a mote cursive script. The in- 
scriptions reflect an archaic and less standard- 
ized form of the Syriac language. An impor- 
tant morphological feature appears in the 3rd 
pers. masc. sing of the imperfect form of the 
vetb, for which early inscriptions have a pre- 
formative yodh rather than nun, the latter be- 
ing one of the hallmarks of later Syriac (there 
also is evidence that yodh and nun coexisted for 
some time). The recent collection by Drijvers 
and Healey (1999) contains ca. 100 items. 
A few new ones have been published in re- 
cent years (see esp. Healey 2006, dated 194). 
Three mid-3rd-cent. legal documents, written 
on parchment and discovered in or around 
Dura-Europos, reflect the same cultural milieu 
prior to, and outside of, Syr. Christianity, and 
are, therefore, often studied in conjunction 
with the Edessene inscriptions (see Old Syriac 
documents). 

'There is a hiatus between the pagan and 
the earliest Christian Syriac inscriptions. The 
earliest Christian inscriptions from the Syriac- 
speaking area are in Greek, for example the 
Greek inscription in the baptistery of Nisi- 
bis (dated 359/60), which Ephrem must have 
known. There is also a geographical shift. 
Whereas the “Old Syriac’ inscriptions are only 
found to the east of the Euphrates, Christian 
Sytiac inscriptions appear west of the Euphra- 
tes from the late 4th cent. onwards. Among 
the earliest dated Christian Syriac inscriptions 
is a bilingual Greek-Syriac inscription from 
Babisqa, to the southwest of Aleppo, dated 389. 
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Fig. 58. ‘Mirror inscription’ in the main church of Dayr al-Suryan, 
mentioning the name of *Quryaqos, patriarch of Antioch’, 
whose tenure was 793—817. 


Photo: Karel C. Innemée. Drawing by Lucas Van Rompay. 


ums worldwide or ended up in private collections. For 


Christian Syriac inscriptions become more numer- many inscriptions, in particular those that came to light 
ous in the 5th cent. and continue to the present day. Many outside regular excavations, the provenance and archeo- 
have been unearthed starting in the 19th cent. Although logical context are not known. The main geographical 
some remained zz situ, others were transferred to muse- areas will be briefly surveyed here, with special reference 


Inscriptions 


to the most recent publications (for basic references, see 
Briquel Chatonnet et al. 2004). 

Syria 

Many inscriptions are known from the hinterland of An- 
tioch, from the Apamea and Aleppo region, and further 
east, from the Middle Euphrates. They include monu- 
mental inscriptions on stone and mosaic, which often re- 
fer to building activities and contain dates and names of 
bishops or other historical figures. Important examples 
of recently published mosaic inscriptions are: an inscrip- 
tion from Huweija Halawa, on the Euphrates, 471 (Don- 
ceel-Voüte 1988, 148—9); an inscription of unknown 
provenance, now in New Jersey, 504 (Steiner 1990); an 
inscription from Tall Bi'a, near Kallinikos, 509, men- 
tioning bp. Pawlos of Kallinikos (Krebernik 1991); and 
an insctiption from Ma'ar Zayta, 514/15, mentioning 
bp. Petet of Apamea (Harrak 1995). From the northeast 
of the country, inscriptions from Tell Tuneinir (Fuller 
1998) and Qasrok (Talay 2003) have been published in 
recent years. 

Tur ‘Abdin 

The inscriptions from this region have been convenient- 
ly brought together by Palmer (1987). This publication 
includes improved editions of previously known inscrip- 
tions as well as a number of new ones. The earliest dated 
inscription is from the Monastery of Mor Gabriel, 534. 
A significant number of inscriptions are dated or datable 
to the 8th cent. In addition to building inscriptions, there 
are a number of funerary texts, often written in a literary, 
semi-formulaic language. 


Iraq 


An edition by A. Harrak appeared in 2010. Although the 
eatliest dated inscription is from 709/10, some undated 
inscriptions may be earlier. For the eatly petiod, insctip- 
tions from Tagrit help to reconstruct the Christian his- 
tory of that important city. An ostracon from the Hirta 
region, which came to light in the 1980s, contains quota- 
tions from the E.-Syr. Hudra for the season of Epiph- 
any (Brock 2004). The funerary inscriptions from the 
Monastery of Rabban Hormizd near Alqosh belong to the 
modern period (15th—19th cent.) (Harrak 2003). 


Central Mesopotamia 


In Central Mesopotamia, in the pre-Islamic and early- 
Islamic period a number of magical texts were written 
in Syriac (while similar texts from the same region exist 
in Jewish Babylonian Aramaic and Mandaic). There are 
charms for the love-sick and prayers against illness ot 
other misfortune. Many bowls have been unearthed on 
which the text is written in spiral fashion around the 
inside, while other texts are written on sheets of leather 
or metal. Syriac texts are written either in Estrangela 
ot in a script that has been called ‘Proto-Manichear’. 
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Moriggi (2004) recently studied the language of the 
bowls; three leather amulets were published by Gig- 
noux (1987). 


Egypt 

Syr. monks left traces of their presence in several of the 
early Egyptian monasteries. The most important collec- 
tion of Syriac inscriptions is from Dayr al-Suryan, where 
painted inscriptions start appearing on the walls of the 
main church ca. 800. In addition to independent painted 
inscriptions recording building activities, visits, the pass- 
ing away of monks, or other significant events, there are 
Sytiac names and captions on wall paintings. Important 
inscriptions on the wooden doors of the church are 
from the period of abbot Mushe of Nisibis in the first 
half of the 10th cent., while a liturgical fan in bronze 
carries a beautiful inscription dated 1202/3. 


Central and East Asia 


Along the Silk Road Syriac inscriptions are an impot- 
tant testimony to the mission work of the Ch. of E. in 
Central and East Asia. Many Syriac graffiti have come to 
light in Urgut, Uzbekistan, and numerous tombstones, 
inscribed with Syriac and dated or datable between 
the mid—13th and mid—14th cent. have been found in 
Kyrgyzstan, where the capital Bishkek must have had a 
sizable community. Further east, in China, the stele of 
Si-ngan-fou (in Xi'an), dated 781, is among the most 
well-known Syriac inscriptions. In addition to its long 
Chinese text, it has a Syriac list of bishops, monks, and 
other ecclesiastics. Many Syriac inscriptions from the 
13th and 14th cent., mostly of funerary content, have 
been found near the city of Huocheng (in Xinjiang) as 
well as in inner Mongolia, near Beijing, and in the harbor 
towns of Yangzhou and Quanzhou. For preliminary as- 
sessments of these texts, see the publications by Klein 
(2001), Niu Ruji (2004, 2005), and Borbone (2005). 


Elsewhere 


A smaller number of Syriac inscriptions exist in Iran. 
Many are from the region around Urmia and mostly 
belong to the modern period. The Syriac inscriptions 
in Kerala, India, are dated between the 16th cent. and 
the present day; a volume by F. Briquel Chatonnet, 
A. Desreumaux, and J. Thekeparampil has recently ap- 
peared. In Lebanon the situation is more complex. The 
earliest inscription, on a lintel, is dated 547/8; several 
8th-cent. inscriptions of Kamid al-Loz reflect the pres- 
ence of an E.-Syr. community; and many inscriptions 
are found on wall paintings in medieval and modern 
Maronite and Greek-Orthodox churches. Pilgrims and 
visitors from the Syriac homelands left Syriac inscrip- 
tions on the Sinai Peninsula, in Cyprus, and in Pales- 
tine/Israel. The Syriac inscriptions at the entrance of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem were 
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recently published and studied by Brock, Goldfus, and 
Kofsky (2006-2007). 


Conclusion 


Syriac inscriptions reflect the linguistic and cultural 
complexities of the worlds in which Syriac Christians 
lived. Whereas in the earliest period Syriac inscriptions 
often show the coexistence of Syriac and Greek (and of 
Syriac, Greek, and Arabic in the famous inscription of 
Zebed, to the southeast of Aleppo, dated 511/2), many 
of the later inscriptions include, or are accompanied by, 
texts in Coptic, Arabic, Chinese, Uigur, Turkic, and Ma- 
layalam, or show interesting cases of Garshuni, i.c. the 
use of the Syriac script to write non-Syriac languages. A 
similar complexity is found in the use of different eras. 
Although in the early period local eras are occasion- 
ally used (esp. the ones of Antioch and Apamea), and 
the dating by ‘indiction’ (Syr. Andgfywn’) is exceptionally 
found, the most common dating system throughout the 
centuries is the era of the Seleucids (known as ‘of Al- 
exandet’, ‘of the Macedonians’, or ‘of the Greeks’). The 
Hijra dating is found as early as the 8th cent., and for the 
later period many local eras are used as well as the com- 
mon Christian era. Finally, it should be noted that in- 
scriptions have contributed to our understanding of the 
writing direction in Syriac, as distinct from the reading 
direction. Most Syriac inscriptions are written vertically, 
inscribed downwards (Voigt 1997). 

See Fig. 10, 11, 14, 20, 23, 28, 38, 58-60, 62, 83, 87, 
89, 97, 101, 104c, 105, 115, 123c, and 127. 
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L. Van Rompay 


Isaiah of Scetis Abba Isaiah 


Greek monastic writer of uncertain identity; author of 
the Asceticon (CPG 5555). Two possible Isaiah’s are 
known, Isaiah of Scetis (early 5th cent.) and Isaiah of 
Gaza (d. 491). The suggestion (by G. Krüger, in De so- 
genannte Kirchengeschichte des Zacharias Rhetor, ed. K. Ahrens 
and G. Krüger [1899], 385-6), that these two were re- 
ally a single person, was widely accepted until Draguet's 
edition of the Syriac translation. Draguet firmly distin- 
guished the two and saw the Asceticon as the wotk of 
Isaiah of Scetis. Subsequent scholarship has hesitated in 
accepting this, but a possible solution is that the earliest 
form of the wotk (now discernable through Draguet's 
edition) goes back to Isaiah of Scetis, while the later form 
represents the editorial work of Isaiah of Gaza, a friend 
of Peter the Iberian and of Severus (this Isaiah's Life was 
written by Zachatias; ed. with L'T, by E. W. Brooks [CSCO 
7—8; 1907]. The identity, or otherwise, of the two Isaiah's 
is reflected in recent dictionary articles: some treat them 
together (thus Regnault), while others deal with them 
separately (thus Aubert). The Syriac translation of the 
Asceticon survives in many mss. and (for several of the 


Ishaq 


Discourses) in two different forms. The work was clear- 
ly widely read in Syriac monastic circles, both East and 
West. In the late 7th cent. Dadisho’ composed an exten- 
sive commentary on it, and a further anonymous com- 
mentary is also preserved in an incomplete form. 


Primary Sources 

CPG 5555-5556. 

P. Bettiolo, Abba Isaia, Mar Efrem. Testi siriaci sulla preghiera 
(1993). (IT of Discourse I of the Asceticon) 
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idem, Commentaire du livre d’Abba Isaie par Dadisho Qatraya 
(CSCO 326-7; 1972). (Commentary on the Asceticon by 
Dadisho’) 

idem, Commentaire anonyme du livre d’Abba Isaïe (CSCO 336-7; 
1973). (Anonymous commentaries on the Asceticon) 

F Graffin, “Un inédit de l'abbé Isaïe sur les étapes de la vie 
monastique', OCP 29 (1963), 449—54. 
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Ishaq (ca. 399/400—410/11) [Ch. o£ E.] 


Bp. of Seleucia-Ctesiphon, and Cath. A native of Kash- 
kar, Ishaq was elected Cath. in the first year of Yazd- 
gard I (r. 399-420), after a long period of persecution 
and hardship for the Christians in the Persian Empire. 
Relations between the Roman and Persian Empires 
improved at the end of the 4th cent. In this new po- 
litical environment, Ishaq was able to lay the founda- 
tion for the organization of the Christian communities, 
with the formal approval of the Persian authorities. In 
this process Ishaq worked together with bp. Marutha 
of Maypherqat, an envoy from the Roman Empire. The 
Synod of 410, held in Seleucia-Ctesiphon, was the high- 
light of Ishaq's tenute. Its official account is preserved 
in the Synodicon Orientale. The text of the account is fol- 
lowed by a Creed, by 21 canons, and by 33 signatures of 
bishops. Some canons deal with the organization of the 
church, church discipline, and the relations among bish- 
ops. Along with the see of Seleucia-Ctesiphon (whose 
incumbent is given primacy ‘in all the regions of the 
East’, canon 12), the following five cities have metro- 
politan bishops (canon 21): Beth Lapat (Beth Huzaye), 
Nisibis, Prat and Mayshan, Arbela, and Karka. Other 
canons contain instructions about liturgy (canon 9) and 
about the celebration of Christian feasts (canon 13). 
Some canons specifically aim at creating uniformity be- 
tween East and West (i.e. Christianity within the Roman 
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Empire) and parallels exist with canons of the Council 
of Nicea (325) and of other councils within the Ro- 
man Empire. In addition to the Synodicon Orientale, 
the creed and the canons of the synod are also pre- 
served in the Syr. Orth. tradition (published by Lamy). 
For the creed, the latter has preserved a more original 
text, while the E.-Syr. text underwent later revision. The 
tone of the entire account is very optimistic with regard 
to both the peaceful coexistence of the Roman and Per- 
sian Empires and the freedom given to Christians to 
practice their religion and to organize themselves. Only 
a few years later, however, the situation of Christians 
in the Persian Empire again deteriorated. The synod of 
419 (under Cath. Yahbalaha) clearly reflects the increased 
tension, while the Synod of 424 (under Cath. Dadisho’) 
was held in an atmosphere of crisis. As evidenced in the 
Synodicon Orientale, however, Ishaq's work retained its 
significance and continued to be seen as foundational 
for the organizational structure of the Ch. of E. 
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L. Van Rompay 


Ishaq of Amid (fl. 4th — early 5th cent.) 


Priest and writer. One of three early persons named Ishaq 
whose works may have survived in a single corpus (see 
Ishaq of Antioch and Ishaq of Edessa). According to a let- 
ter from Ya'qub of Edessa to Yuhanon of Litarba (Letter 
14; ms. Brit. Libr. Add. 12,172, f. 1231—v), this Ishaq was 
a student of Ephrem while he was in Amid, and then con- 
tinued his studies there under Ephrem's pupil Zenobius. 
It is more likely that Ishaq studied with Zenobius than 
with Ephrem. In any case, after his studies, according to 
Ya‘qub’s letter, Ishaq journeyed to Rome and to Con- 
stantinople during the time of Arcadius (395—408). This 
report probably identifies him with the Ishaq mentioned 
in both the Chronicle of Pseudo-Zacharias of Mitylene 
(1.9) and the Chronicle of Zuqnin (1.193). According to 
the same letter of Ya'qub, Ishaq composed one memra 
on the secular games held in Rome and another on the 
fall of Rome to Alaric in 410. Neither of these memre, 
however, has survived. After his stay in Constantinople, 
duting which time he had been imptisoned for unknown 
reasons, he returned to his native Amid and then became 
a priest. The date of his death is unknown. 


P. Bedjan, Homiliae S. Isaaci Syri Antiocheni, vol. 1 (1903), iv—v. 
(Syr. of ‘Letter of Ya'qub’) 
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T.J. Lamy, Sancti Ephraem Syri Hymni et Sermones, vol. 4 (1902), 
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(incl. further references) 

E. G. Mathews, Jr. 


Ishaq of Antioch (f. 5th cent.) 


Priest and writer. According to a letter from Ya'qub of 
Edessa to Yuhanon of Litarba (Letter 14; ms. Brit. Libr. 
Add. 12,172, f. 1231—v), Ishaq was a well-known priest in 
Edessa who flourished during the time of the emperor 
Zeno (ca. 474-91). During the time of Peter the Fuller 
(ca. 471-88), Ishaq went to Antioch where he became in- 
volved in the controversy then raging over the Trisagion. 
According to Ya'qub (cf. also, Chronica Minora, vol. 2, 
217), Ishaq saw a man who was catrying around a pat- 
rot that had been trained to recite the Trisagion against 
those who opposed its addition to the liturgy. Ishaq was 
so impressed by this sight that he wrote a long memrd on 
this event. It is the longest emra in the collection of 
his wotks and is perhaps his best known title, though 
its contents are far less known. It is likely that this is 
the same Ishaq whom the Chronicle of Edessa and other 
soutces claim flourished in the 450s. The Chronicle of 
Michael Rabo (II.viii.9) and the dependent Ecclesiastical 
Chronicle of Bar 'Ebroyo (1.165) both seem to have con- 
flated this Ishaq with Ishaq of Edessa. 

To this Ishaq is attributed a very large corpus of 
wotks which remains only partially and incompletely ed- 
ited. Approximately two hundred works have been iden- 
tified, neatly all of which are memre written in the seven 
syllable meter. Many are on ascetic subjects, although 
there are many on biblical and theological themes. Some 
of these works have also been combed for the data they 
reveal on contemporary practices of local pagan wot- 
ship. All the works in this corpus cannot have come 
from the same hand. Although their early transmission 
is almost entirely in mss. of W.-Syr. provenance, the later 
ms. tradition occasionally attributes some of them to the 
great E.-Syr. mystic Ishaq of Nineveh. 
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Ishaq of Edessa (fl. 6th cent.) 


Priest and theological writer. Even less is known of this 
Ishaq than of Ishaq of Amid and Ishaq of Antioch. Ac- 
cording to a letter of Ya'qub of Edessa to Yuhanon of 
Litarba (Letter 14; ms. Brit. Libr. Add. 12,172, f. 123r—v), 
out only source of information, this Ishaq was a priest 
of Edessa during the early part of the 6th cent. During 
the tenure of Pawlos as Metropolitan of Edessa (510— 
522), Ishaq was of the orthodox (i.e. miaphysite) party. 
However, when Pawlos was deposed and subsequently 
replaced by Asclepius, a Chalcedonian, Ishaq switched 
camps and became a Chalcedonian. In support of his 
new party, Ishaq wrote a number of memre against non- 
Chalcedonian positions. Certain memre against Nestori- 
ans’ in the collection of Ishaq of Antioch may, however, 
be from this Ishaq’s miaphysite period, when he may also 
have been that Ishaq occasionally mentioned by Severus 
of Antioch in his letters. 


P. Bedjan, Homiliae S. Isaaci Syri Antiocheni, vol. 1 (1903), iv—v. 
(Syr. of ‘Letter of Ya'qub’) 

T.J. Lamy, Sancti Ephraem Syri Hymni et Sermones, vol 4 (1902), 
361—3. (Syr. of ‘Letter of Ya'qub’) 

E.G. Mathews, Jr., ‘A Bibliographical Clavis to the Corpus of 
Works attributed to Isaac of Antioch’, Hugoye 5.1 (2002). 
(incl. further references) 

E. G. Mathews, Jr. 


Ishaq of Nineveh (late 7th cent.) [Ch. of E.] 


Influential monastic author. Originating from Beth 
Qatraye, he was made bp. of Nineveh (Mosul) by Cath. 
Gewargis (661-81), perhaps ca. 676/80. After a short 
while, however, he left (‘for reasons which only God 
knows', as one of the two short biographical accounts 
puts it) and became a hermit, attached to the Monastery 
of Rabban Shabur, in the region of Shuster. His writings 
on monastic spirituality come down in several ‘Parts’, 
three of which ate now known. The First Part, with 
82 chapters, evidently circulated widely, and much of it 
was translated into Greek at the Chalcedonian Monas- 
tery of Mar Saba (St. Sabbas), near Jerusalem, in the late 
8th or early 9th cent. From Greck, his works were subse- 
quently translated into many other languages, in particu- 
lar into Slavonic (whence they were included in the Rus- 
sian edition of the ‘Philokalia’). This Greek translation 


Ishaq Shbadnaya 


also included (under Ishaq’s name) three short works by 
Yohannan of Dalyatha, and an abbreviated form of Philo- 
xenos’s ‘Letter to Patricius’. The current printed editions 
of the Greek translation go back to that by N. Theotokis 
(1770), and have a different chapter numbering from that 
of the Syriac (a much-needed new edition of the Greek 
text is in preparation by M. Pirard). A Second Part, con- 
sisting of 41 chapters, is preserved complete in a single 
early ms. The long third chapter of this Part consists of 
four ‘Centuries’ of short sayings on spiritual knowledge 
(modelled on Evagtius's *Kephalaia Gnostica’). A Third 
Part has also recently come to light, in a ms. in Tehran 
copied ca. 1900; this contains 17 chapters, two of which 
are duplicates with the First Part, and one with the Second 
Part. Though the Second and Third Parts were not trans- 
lated into Greek, some chapters from them have been 
identified in Arabic, and they were both evidently known 
in Sytiac monastic circles outside the Ch. of E., as well. 
The ‘Book of Grace’, probably by Shem'on d-Taybutheh, 
has sometimes been wrongly attributed to Ishaq. 

Ishaq's monastic spirituality draws on many soutces, 
both Syriac and Greek (in Syriac translation); two au- 
thors would appear to have been particularly appreciated 
by Ishaq, Yohannan Ihidaya and Evagrius. His teaching 
lays great emphasis on the immensity of divine love and 
on the need for humanity to respond to this with won- 
der and humility. 


Primary Sources 


Part 1 


P. Bedjan, Mar Isaacus Ninivita, de Perfectione Religiosa (1909; rept. 
2007). (Syr) 

M. Gallo and P. Bettiolo, Isacco di Ninive. Discorsi ascetici (1984). 
(IT of ch. 1-38) 

M. Hansbury, Sz Isaac of Nineveh, on Ascetical Life (1989). (ET 
of ch. 1-6) 

[D. Miller], The Ascetical Homilies of Saint Isaac the Syrian (1984). 
(ET of Greek) 

J. Touraille, Isaac le Syrien. Oeuvres spirituelles (1981). (PT of 
Greek) 

A.J. Wensinck, Mystic Treatises by Isaac of Nineveh (1923). (ET 
of Syr.) 

[AT by I. Atallah (1998); partial GT by G. Bickell (1874)] 

Part 2 

H. Alfeyev, Prepodobnij Isaak Sirini (1998). (RT) 

P. Bettiolo, Isacco di Ninive. Discorsi spirituali (1985, 1990). (TT of 
Four Centuries) 

S. P. Brock, Isaac of Nineveh (Isaac the Syrian). The Second Part’, 
Chapters IV-XLI (CSCO 224—225; 1995). (Syr. with ET) 

I.I. Ica, Jr. Isaac Sirul. Cuvinte catre. singuratici. Partea II recent 
descoperita (2003). (Romanian trans.) 

N. Kavvadas, Isaak tou Syrou Askétika (3 vols.; 2005-6). 
(Modern Greek translation) 

A. Louf, Isaac le Syrien. Oeuvres spirituelles (2003). (FT) 

N. Nin, Isaac de Nineve, Centúries sobre el coneixement (2005). 
(Catalan trans.) 
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The edition of the first three chapters (with the Centuries) is 
in preparation by P. Bettiolo. 

Part 3 

S. Chialà, Isacco di Ninive. Discorsi ascetici, terza collezione (2004). 


[Edition of Syr. forthcoming by Chialà; selections from Parts I 
and II: IT, by S. Chialà (Bose, 1999); ET, S. P. Brock, The 
Wisdom of St Isaac of Nineveh (2006)] 


Secondary Sources 

H. Alfeyev, The Spiritual World of Isaac the Syrian (2000). 

S.P. Brock, ‘From Qatar to Tokyo, by way of Mar Saba: the 
translations of Isaac of Beth Qatraye’, ARAM 11/12 
(1999/2000), 275-84. 

idem, ‘Syriac into Greek at Mar Saba: the translation of St 
Isaac the Syrian’, in The Sabaite Heritage of the Orthodox 
Church, ed. J. Patrich (OLA 98; 2001), 201-8. 

idem, ‘Isaac the Syrian’, in La théologie byzantine, vol. 1, ed. 
G. Conticello and V. Conticello (forthcoming). 

S. Chiala, Da//'ascesi eremitica alla misericordia infinita. Ricerche su 
Isacco di Ninive e la sua fortuna (2002). 

P. Hagman, Understanding Asceticism. Body and Society in the 
Asceticism of St Isaac of Nineveh (2008). 


S. P. Brock 


Ishaq Shbadnaya (fl. 1439/40) [Ch. of E] 


Priest and author, also known as Asko Shbadnaya and 
Ishaq Qardaha Eshbadnaya. From his name, Ishaq is 
presumed to be from a village named Shbaden or Sh- 
bad in ‘the land of the Sendaye’, a region northeast of 
Zakho. Ishaq is known to have written several works, 
including three liturgical poems composed in 1439/40 
for the Fast of the Ninevites, the commemoration of 
St. George, and the Feast of the Finding of the Cross. 
Ishaq’s masterpiece is a long poem entitled ‘Poem on 
the Divine Economy from In the Beginning Until 
Eternity, divided into 30 sedre or sections, each on a 
sepatate theme. 'This poem employs numerous acrostic 
patterns and includes dozens of Greek words written 
in Syriac script. The Greek words and some obscure 
Sytiac wotds are supplied with interlinear ot marginal 
definitions in Syriac or, rarely, Arabic. After most sec- 
tions of poetry, Ishaq added a section of commentary 
explaining his poem by means of quotations from ear- 
lier Syriac and Greek authors ranging from Ephrem 
and Irenaeus to Theodore of Mospuestia, Isho'dad of 
Merv, and Yohannan bar Zobi. Some of these quota- 
tions are extensive. In composing a commentary on 
his own poem, Ishaq may have been imitating Abdisho' 
of Nisibis, who also composed a commentary on his 
own poetry. Ishaq also composed an acrostic riddle of 
six lines which was often transmitted with his liturgical 
poems. Finally, a short acrostic poem about the trials 
afflicting the Church, which is contained in a single ms. 
of Ishaq’s masterpiece, is probably also composed by 
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Ishaq. The continued importance of Ishaq is indicated 
by the large number of mss. of his works and the fact 
that he is one of the few later authors included in his- 
tories of Syriac literature and cited by Toma Audo in his 
Syriac dictionary. 
Abüna, Adab, 463-4. 
Baumstark, Literatur, 330. 
G. Cardahi, Liber thesauri de arte poetica Syrorum (1875), 128-9, 
168-71. (contains selections of Ishaq’s poetry) 
Ktabuna d-Partute (Urmia, 1898), 143-9. 
Macuch, Geschichte, 33. 
Reinink, Studien zur Quellen- und Traditionsgeschichte, 49—60. 
P. Sarmas, Taf ita d-seprayuta Atorayta (1962), 202-3. 
A. Scher, ‘Etude supplémentaire sur les écrivains syriens orien- 
taux’, ROC 11 (1906), 31. 
T. A. Carlson 


Isha ya of Beth Sbirina (d. 1425) [Syr. Orth.] 


Priest, son of Denbo, and author of two poems on the 
ravages of Tamerlane in Tur ‘Abdin (one, ed. Knös, also 
in Qolo Suryoyo 73 [1990], 116-22; the other, ed. Carda- 
hi). He also arranged a separate marriage rite for widows 
and widowers, with a short preface (ms. Cambridge Add. 
1987). He left reader's notes in two mss. in the British 
Library (Wright, Catalogue, 880, 899), as did his disciple 
Yubanon while at Dayr al-Suryan (Wright, Catalogue, 851). 
His son Isho' (d. 1492) was the composer of 40 sedre. 


Barsoum, Scattered pearls, 495—6. 
G. Cardahi, Liber thesauri de arte poetica Syrorum (1875), 114—8. 
G. Knös, Chrestomathia Syriaca (1807), 106—19 . 


S. P. Brock 


Isho' bar Nun (d. 828) [Ch. of E.] 


Cath. (823-28), author of commentaties on the entire 
Bible. Isho‘ bar Nun was born in the village of Beth 
Gabbare on the Tigris, near Mosul, around 745. He 
studied with Abraham bar Dashandad and, possibly after 
a short petiod of teaching at Seleucia, became a monk at 
the Great Monastery on Mt. Izla (founded by Abraham 
of Kashkar), where he also taught. Isho“ bar Nun later 
moved to Baghdad and then to Mosul, where he lived 
in the Monastery of Hlijah. The chronology of these 
successive stays is highly uncertain as the many differ- 
ent soutces provide at times conflicting information. In 
823, Isho' bar Nun was elected Cath. of the Ch. of E., 
as the successor of Timotheos I, with whom he is said 
to have had a difficult relationship. He died in 828. Isho' 
bar Nun should in all likelihood be distinguished from 
his namesake and contemporary who was bp. of Ram 
Hormizd in Beth Huzaye and who enjoyed the support 
of Timotheos, in whose letters he is occasionally men- 
tioned. 

In his capacity as cath., Isho‘ bar Nun issued a num- 
ber of canons, mainly dealing with matrimonial and he- 


Isho' of Merv 


reditary law, which were incorporated in the collection 
of Syriac law books (ed. Sachau, with an addition by Sau- 
get). In addition, Isho‘ bar Nun is known as the author 
of a short treatise on homographs, which is extant in 
mss. in Iraq, but remains unpublished. His “Consolation 
Homilies’ and letters ate only known in fragments. Isho' 
bar Nun's major wotk, which is preserved in its entirety 
(ms. Cambridge, Add. 2017), is his collection of ‘Select- 
ed Questions’ (52 ale mgabbayya) on the OT and NT. Pre- 
senting his work in the form of questions and answers, 
Isho‘ bar Nun conveys much of the traditional exege- 
sis of the Ch. of E. and respectfully quotes Theodore 
of Mopsuestia. Yet, he often goes his own way, creating 
more room for spiritual and even allegorizing exegesis. 
He may have found the inspiration for this new ap- 
proach in his monastic background and in his familiarity 
with the works of Evagrius of Pontus. Thus expanding 
the horizons of E.-Syr. biblical interpretation, he had a 
lasting impact on the later tradition, the more so since 
much of Isho' bar Nun's work was incorporated into the 
normative commentaries by Isho'dad of Merv. Unfortu- 
nately, only small parts of the ‘Selected Questions’ have 
been published so far. 


E.G. Clarke, The Selected Questions of Isbó! bar Nun on the Penta- 
teuch (Studia Post-Biblica 5; 1962). 

J.D. Hofstra, Isho“ bar Nun's Questions and Answers on the 
Gospel of St. John and their relation to the Commentary 
of Isho'dad of Merv and Theodore bar Koni’s Scholion’, 
in SywSyr VII, 69-93. 

C. Molenberg, *I30' bar Nun and Iso dad of Merv on the Book 
of Genesis: A study of their interrelationship’, in The 
Book of Genesis in Jewish and Oriental Christian tradition, ed. 
J. Frishman and L. Van Rompay (TEG 5; 1997), 197— 
228. 

eadem, ‘The consolation homilies of Rabban Mar I&o' bar 
Nun’, in S7Patr, vol. 18.4, ed. E. A. Livingstone (1990), 
269-73. 

eadem, The Interpreter interpreted. 150 bar Nun’s Selected Questions 
on the Old Testament (Ph.D. Diss., Groningen; 1990). 

E. Sachau, Syrische Rechtsbiicher, vol. 2 (1908), 119—77. 

J.M. Sauget, ‘Décisions canoniques du patriarche I$o'barnün', 
Apollinaris 35 (1962), 259—65. 

L. Van Rompay 


Isho‘ of Merv Isho‘ Maruzaya, ‘Isa al-Marwazi 
(9th cent.) [Ch. of E] 


Author of a Syriac Lexicon. From his zisba it is known 
that he was from Merv, an important city in the Abba- 
sid period located on the lower course of the Murghab 
river in the northeast fringes of Persia. That he is the 
author of a Lexicon can be established from the pref- 
ace to the Lexicon of Isho' bar ‘Ali (second half of the 
9th cent.). According to Bar 'Ali's patron, Abraham, the 
Lexicon of Isho‘ of Merv was ‘composed irregularly 
and without order’ (a4 mtakksa it wa-lbar men sedra ‘bid). 
The definitions given by Isho‘ of Merv are also said to 


Isho‘bokht of Rev Ardashir 


differ at times from those in the Lexicon of Hunayn b. 
Ishaq (d. 873). Despite this somewhat negative evalu- 
ation, Bar 'Ali made use of the Lexicon of Isho' of 
Mery, along with that of Hunayn, when compiling his 
own Lexicon. 

According to R.Duval, Isho“ of Merv is to be 
identified with Zekarya of Mery, who is often cited in 
the Lexicon of Hasan Bar Bahlul (mid-10th cent). Bar 
Bahlul, however, nevet explicitly identifies Zekarya of 
Merv with Isho' of Merv. In addition, in one instance, 
Bar Bahlul cites Isho‘ of Merv by name (Duval, 835.14). 
'Thus, without further evidence, it seems best to assume 
that Isho‘ of Merv and Zekarya of Merv are two distinct 
individuals (so also Baumstark). 

A lexicographer from Merv is also mentioned in 
the ‘Catalogue’ of "Abdisho' (Assemani, BibOr, vol. 3, 
257—58), but it is unclear whether this person is to be 
identified with Isho‘ of Merv or Zekatya of Merv. 


Primary Sources 

R. Duval, Lexicon Syriacum auctore Hassano bar Bablule (3 vols.; 
1888—1901, repr. 1970). 

G. Hoffmann, Syriscb- Arabische Glossen. Autographie einer gothai- 
schen Handschrift enthaltend Bar Alis Lexikon von Alaf bis 
Mim (1874), 1—5. (contains the Syr. text of the Preface 
of Isho‘ Bar ‘Alis Lexicon in which Isho‘ of Merv is 
mentioned) 


Secondary Sources 

Baumstark, Literatur, 241—2. 

Duval, La littérature syriaque, 297. 

W. Gesenius, De Bar Alio et Bar Bablulo, lexicographis Syro-Arabicis 
ineditis, commentatio litteraria philologica, vol. 1 (1834), 8—9. 

Wright, Short History of Syriac Literature, 215. 


A. M. Butts 


Isho bokht of Rev Ardashir (late 8th cent.?) 
[Ch. of E] 


Author of a treatise on secular law; metropolitan bp. of 
Fars. Isho'bokht was consecrated by Cath. Henanisho’, 
most likely Henanisho' II (d. 779/80). He wrote his law 
book in Persian, from which language it was translated 
into Syriac at the instigation of Cath. Timotheos I, prob- 
ably after Isho’bokht’s death. It is divided into six books. 
'The first is of a general and theoretical nature. Books 2 
and 3 deal with matrimonial law. Book 4 is devoted to in- 
heritance law; book 5 to donations, testaments, and obli- 
gations. Book 6 deals with the right of appeal. Isho‘bokht 
brings his knowledge of biblical law, Roman law, Persian 
law (and to some extent even Islamic law) together and 
aims at creating a unified system that would transcend 
local differences existing among Christians. IShobokht 
is familiar with traditions that are incotporated in the 
Persian ‘Book of thousand judgments’ (Madigan i bazar 
dadestan) and his work has been used by scholars of Per- 
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sian-Sasanian law (Macuch). Isho'bokht's engagement 

with Zoroastrian law and customs was used by Sachau 

as an atgument for dating him earlier than Shem'on, from 
whose law book Zoroastrian doctrines and practices are 
largely absent (see under Shem'on). Dauvillier regards 

Isho'bokht as a powerful and original mind, and perhaps 

the best jurist of the Ch. of E. (340). Preserved in the 

important ms. Alqosh Syr. 169, the primary source for 
the Synodicon Orientale, this law book served as a source 
for later jurists. It also exists in an Arabic translation (see 

Sachau, xvi-xvii). 

Ishobokht's knowledge and interest in philoso- 
phy seem to be reflected in some other works, extracts 
of which have been preserved: a commentary on the 
'Ten Categoties (e.g. in ms. Cambridge, Univ. Libr. Add. 
2812,vii and in ms. Alqosh 65.5) and a note on ‘pos- 
sibilities’ (ezto! meddem d-metmasyanwata ennen: ms. Berlin 
88.32). There is also an extract from a work that may 
have been dealing with the Hexaemeron (ms. Algosh 
45.3). None of these fragments have been edited or 
studied. It cannot be ascertained whether they all be- 
long to the same author and whether they were originally 
written in Syriac. 

Baumstark, Literatur, 215-6. 

J. Dauvillier, *Chaldéen (Droit)’, Dictionnaire de droit canonique, 
vol. 3 (1942), 340-3. 

M. Macuch, Das sasanidische Rechtsbuch Matakdan i Hazar 
Datistan (Ie/ II) (Abhandlungen für die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes 45.1; 1981). 

eadem, *Ein mittelpersischer terminus technicus im syrischen 
Rechtskodex des Išōþbōht und im sasanidischen 
Rechtsbuch’, in Stadia Semitica necnon Iranica R. Macuch 
dedicata, ed. M. Macuch et al. (1989), 149-60. 

E. Sachau, Syrische Rechtsbiicher, vol. 3 (1914), viii-xvii , 1-201 
(Syr. and GT), and 289—344 (notes). 


L. Van Rompay 


Isho' dad of Merv (fl. ca. 850) [Ch. of E.] 


Bp. of Hdatta, author of commentaries on both the OT 
and NT. Little is known of Isho'dad's biography. A na- 
tive of the city of Maru or Merv, in present-day Turk- 
menistan, he became bp. of Hdatta (al-Haditha), to the 
southeast of Mosul, ca. 837. In 852, he was a candidate 
for the patriarchal throne, but he failed to be elected. 

Isho'dad's commentaties present the most expan- 
sive form of E.-Syr. biblical interpretation. They are 
preserved in a good number of mss. and they served 
as sources not only for subsequent E.-Syr. commenta- 
tors, but also for W.-Syt. authors, such as Dionysios bar 
Salibi. 

Both the theological concepts and the exegetical 
principles of the commentaries largely reflect the ideas 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia as they had developed and 
were transmitted in the later E.-Syr. schools. Works of 
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other authors, however, were also part of the E.-Syr. ex- 
egetical tradition, especially those of Ephrem, Basil of 
Caesarea, the Cappadocians, and John Chrysostom, as well 
as exegetical writings by various authors of the Schools 
of Nisibis and Seleucia, among them Narsai, Cath. Mar 
Aba, and Henana of Adiabene. The use of such a vatiety 
of sources sometimes led Isho'dad to distance himself 
from the interpretations of Theodore of Mopsuestia. 
A notable example is the commentary on the Song of 
Songs, for which Isho'dad juxtaposed the opinion of 
Theodore, who had expressed reservations as to the in- 
spited character of the biblical book and its usefulness 
for the Christian reader, and the straightforward allegor- 
ical interpretations of authors such as Gregory of Nyssa, 
John Chrysostom, and others. 

Some of the works that Isho‘dad used had remained 
outside the scope of interest of his E.-Syr. predecessors. 
One example is the biblical commentaries of Eusebius of 
Emesa, excerpts of which Isho dad incorporated in his 
work. Another example is the Syro-Hexapla, the work of 
the Syr. Orth. bp. Pawlos of Tella, which was introduced 
in the Ch. of E. around 800 and from which Isho'dad 
was the first to draw biblical quotations of either the 
Septuagint or the later Greek versions (Aquila, Symma- 
chus, and Theodotion). 


M.D. Gibson, The commentaries of Isho'dad of Mery, bishop of 
Hadatha (c. 850 A.D.) in Syriac and English (5 vols.; 1911— 
1916; repr. 2005). 

C. Leonhard, Ishodad of Mer Exegesis of the Psalms 119 and 
139-147 (CSCO 585; 2001). 

A. Salvesen, ‘Hexaplaric readings in I$o'dad of Merv's Com- 
mentary on Genesis’, in The Book of Genesis in Jewish and 
Oriental Christian Interpretation, ed. J. Frishman and L. Van 
Rompay (TEG 5; 1997), 229-52. 

C. Van den Eynde, Iso'dad de Merv. Commentaire de [Ancien 
Testament, 1, I-VI (CSCO 156, 176, 179, 229-30, 303-4, 
328—9, 433-4; 1950—81). 

J.-M. Vosté and C. Van den Eynde, Ifo'dad de Merv. Commentaire 
de [Ancien Testament, Y (CSCO 126; 1950). 

L. Van Rompay 


Isho‘dnah (9th cent.) [Ch. of E] 


Mettopolitan of Prat d-Mayshan (Basra) and author. 
His K/aba d-nakputa “Book of Chastity’ (Liber Castitatis) 
concerns monastic foundations, mostly of the late Sa- 
sanian and early Arab periods. The work consists of 140 
short notices about monastic figures, mostly founders 
of monasteries, beginning with Mar Awgen (tradition- 
ally dated to the 4th cent.) and continuing until the mid 
9th cent. It has also been suggested (by Nautin) that 
he was the author of the Chronicle of Siitt, which sur- 
vives only in Arabic (ed. A. Scher, in PO 4.3 [1907], 5.2 
[1910], 7.2 [1910], and 13.4 [1918]); though it is not im- 
possible, the suggestion remains doubtful. Isho'dnah is 
also the author of a long poem (unpublished) on Mar 


Ishoq Saliba 


Yawnan, founder of a famous monastery near al-Anbàr. 
Several further works by him, including an Ecclesiasti- 
cal History and a treatise on logic, have not been pre- 
setved. 


Primary Sources 

P. Bedjan, Liber Superiorum, seu Historia Monastica, auctore Thoma, 
episcopo Margensi (1901), 437—517. 

J.-B. Chabot, ‘Livre de la Chasteté, composé par Jesusdenah, 
Évêque de Basra’, Ecole Francaise de Rome. Mélanges 
d'archéologie et d'histoire 16 (1896), 1-79, 225—91. 

P. Cheikho, a4Duyüra fi mamlakatay alfurs wal-arab (1939). 
(AT) 

Secondary Sources 

J.-M. Fiey, ‘Isho‘denah, métropolite de Basra et son oeuvre’, 
OS 11 (1966), 431-50. 

idem, ‘Isho'dnah et la Chronique de Séert’, ParOr 6/7 
(1975/6), 447-59. 

P. Nautin, «L'auteur de la “Chronique de Séert”: Isho'dnah 
de Basra’, RHR 186 (1974), 113-26. (also 199 [1982], 
313-4) 

S. P. Brock 


Ishoq Azar (1647-1724) [Syr. Orth.] 


Minor author, maph. (1687—1709), and Patr. (1709-23). 
Born in Mosul, Ishoq became a monk at Dayro d-Mor 
Matay and was ordained priest in 1669 by Maph. Yaldo. 
In 1673, he helped in repairing this monastery for which 
he was sent to prison by the wa of Mosul, along with 
the maph. and another monk named Giwargis. Ishoq 
was consectated bp. for the monastery in 1684 by Patr. 
"Abdulmasih I. Later, he was installed as maph. in 1687 
by his uncle Patr. Giwargis II and was given a mandate to 
govern the entire church, not just the East. He succeed- 
ed his uncle to the patriarchate in 1709; he was installed 
in Amid on 8 Feb. Due to deteriorating health, he volun- 
tarily abdicated in 1723 and left for Mosul where he died 
in 1724. He was buried in the Church of Mor Thoma. 
Ishoq wrote a brief grammar, mainly on morphology, in 
15 chapters of which a few mss. survive. 


Barsoum, in PatMagfer 5 (1938), 250-2. 
Barsoum, Scattered pearls, 516. 
I. Ya'qub, Dafagat al-tib fi tarikh dayr al-qiddis mar matta al- ajib 
(1961), 114-5, 116-7. 
G. A. Kiraz 


Ishoq Saliba (d. 1730) [Syr. Orth] 


Last bp. of Dayro d-Mor Abay. Little is known about his 
early life. He may have been from Qilleth and may have 
joined Dayro d-Mor Matay. He was consecrated bp. of 
Dayro d-Mor Abay with the unusual Syriac, rather than 
Greek, honorific title Ishoq. He may have participated in 
the installation of the anti-patriarch Shem'un of Ma'dan 
ca. 1699. After his death in 1730, the diocese of Mor 
Abay, which then included Sawro, Qilleth, and its vil- 


Isho'yahb I 


lages, Bafawah, Wein, Kharbah and Ma'sarteh, became 
part of the diocese of Mardin. 


Barsoum, in PatMagfer 5 (1938), 138. 
G. A. Kiraz 


Ishoyahb I (d. 595) [Ch. of E] 


Cath. ca. 581/2—95. Originating from Beth ‘Arbaye, he 
studied at the School of Nisibis, and was for two years 
its head, before becoming bp. of Arzon. In ca. 581/2 
he was elected Cath., and in 585 held an important 
synod, whose Acts, including 31 canons, are inluded in 
the Synodicon Orientale. The Synodicon also preserves 
his Letter to Ya'qub, bp. of Darai (with 20 further can- 
ons), and a Creed composed by him. A further work 
by him, on the Trisagion (‘Thrice holy’), is transmitted 
separately. 


Brock “The christology of the Church of the East’, 136-9. 
(ET of Professions of Faith, of Synod of 585, and of 
Isho'yahb I). 

Chabot, Synodicon Orientale, 130—96 (Syr); 390—455 (FT). 

G. Furlani, ‘Il trattato di YeSo'yabh d'Arzon sul Trisagion’, RSO 
7.3 (1917), 687—715. 

VóObus, History of the School of Nisibis (CSCO 266; 1965), 
223-30. 

S. P. Brock 


Isho yahb II of Gdala (d. ca. 646) [Ch. of E.] 


Cath. (628—45) and author. Originating from Gdala 
(in Beth 'Arbaye), he evidently studied at the School of 
Nisibis, and was one of the group who left the School 
ca. 597 in protest against the teaching of the direc- 
tor, Henana of Adiabene. According to the Khuzistan 
Chronicle he had married ‘in his youth’, but neverthe- 
less was appointed bp. of Balad (whether or not as a 
widower is unclear), before becoming Cath. In 630 he 
was sent by Queen Boran on an embassy to Heraclius, 
together with the future Isho'yahb III and Sahdona; 
the meeting with the Byzantine emperor took place in 
Aleppo. Although late sources claim he corresponded 
with Muhammad and met ‘Umar, in fact he appears 
to have left Seleucia-Ctesiphon when the city was taken 
by the Arabs in 637/8 and withdrawn to Karka in Beth 
Garmai. His only surviving writings are: a long letter 
to Rabban Abraham of Beth Madaye on christology 
(ed. Sako, with FT), a profession of faith (preserved 
only in Arabic; text and tr. in Sako, 59-60), and the 
tesbohbta “Our father in heaven, holy in his nature...’, 
which is also attributed in some mss. to Babai the Great. 
The Chronicle of Siirt provides a Letter in reply to 
Barsawma, bp. of Susa, who had accused Isho'yahb of 
compromising the christological position of the Ch. 
of E. when he met Heraclius; according to Sako, how- 
ever, this is not genuine. 
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L.R.M. Sako, lere christologique du patriarche | syro-oriental 
Ishoyahb I de Gdala (1983). (the introduction sets out and 
discusses all the sources for his life and writings) 
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Isho yahb III of Adiabene (d. 659) [Ch. of E] 


Patr. (649-59), author, and liturgical reformer. He was 
born in Kuplana (on the Greater Zab, in Adiabene), 
the son of a prominent landowner named Bastomag, 
He became a monk of the nearby Monastery of Beth 
‘Abe, but was appointed bp. of Nineveh (ca. 629), and 
a decade or so later, metropolitan of Arbela, finally to 
become Cath. in 649. He is credited with many liturgi- 
cal reforms, though the nature and extent of these is 
unclear; it seems that, among other things, it was he 
who limited the number of Anaphoras in use to the 
present three. In his ‘Catalogue’ 'Abdisho' attributes 
to him the arrangement of the Hadra, the Baptismal 
Liturgy, and rite for the Consecration of a new church; 
this attribution is also found in the mss. of all these, 
but the emergence of these liturgical books is likely 
to have been much more complex (in the case of the 
Baptismal Service, the mss. record a further reform by 
the Cath. Eliya III [1176—90]). A set of Questions and 
Answets on liturgical topics (in ms. Mingana Syr. 566) is 
also attributed to him, but Van Unnik, who edited them, 
showed that they must belong to a later date, and he al- 
located them to Isho yahb IV. 

Ishoyahb III is much more certainly the author of 
a long ‘Life of Isho'sabran', a martyr of the late Sasanian 
Empire (ed. Chabot, with French summary), and of a 
collection of 106 Letters (ed. R. Duval, with LT). The 
Letters are arranged chronologically in three groups, 
those written while he was bp. (52), while he was met- 
ropolitan (32), and while he was Cath. (22), though the 
chronological allocation in some cases cannot be cor- 
rect. These convey a great deal of information about the 
life of the Ch. of E. during the period of the transition 
from Persian to Arab rule. (The edition by P. Scott-Mon- 
crieff [1904] of Isho'yahb's letters written while he was 
bp. omits Letters 1 and 12 in Duval’s edition; he gives 
handy brief summaries in English of each letter. His 
projected full translation never appeared). 


Primary Sources 

J.-B. Chabot, “Histoire de Jésus-Sabran, écrite par Jésus-yab 
d’Adiabéne’, Nouvelles archives des missions scientifiques et 
littéraires 7 (1897), 485—584. 

R. Duval, [sho ‘yabb ILL, Liber Epistularum (CSCO 11-12; 1904— 
1905). (with LT) 


Secondary Sources 


J.-M. Fiey, "Isho'yaw le Grand. Vie du Catholicos nestorien’, 
OCP 35 (1969), 503-33; 36 (1970), 5—46. 
O. Ioan, Muslime und Araber bei IHojabb II. (649—659) (2009). 
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H.G. B. Teule, ‘Isho‘yahb II of Adiabene’, in Christian-Muslim 
relations, ed. Thomas and Roggema, 133-6. 

D. W. Winkler, “Die Christologie des ostsyrischen Katholikos 
Isho'yahb von Adiabene’, in S¢Pazr, vol. 35 (2001), 516—26. 
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Isho yahb IV (d. 1025) [Ch. of E.] 


Cath. (1021—5) and formerly bp. of Beth Nuhadra, and 
exegete of the School of Mar Mati. His election was 
disputed and a letter by Eliya of Nisibis on the subject 
survives (ed. B. Vandenhoff, in OC 11 [1913]). Isho'yahb 
has been identified (by van Unnik) as the author of a 
seties of 123 Questions and Answets on the Eucharist 
attributed in the mss. to Isho'yahb the Great (i.e. IIT). 
Neither 'Abdisho' in his ‘Catalogue’, nor any other an- 
cient source, attributes any works to Isho yahb IV. 


Primary Sources 

J. Isaac, ‘Questions sur le Baptême par Isho'yahb IV’, Bayn 
al-Nabrayn 80 (20) (1992), 52-87. (photographic edition 
with AT) 

W.C. van Unnik, Nestorian Questions on the Administration of the 
Eucharist, by Isbo'yabh IV (1937; repr. 1970). 


Secondary Sources 
A.G. Kollamparampil, ‘Catholicos Mar Isho'yahb IV on the 
Eucharist’, Euntes Docete 48 (1995), 427-59. 
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Isho yahb bar Malkon Ishü yàb, Yashü'yab 
b. Malkün (late 12th — early 13th cent.) [Ch. of E..] 


Bp. of Mardin; metropolitan bp. of Nisibis; authot, 
mostly writing in Arabic. He originated from the Nisibis 
region. He first became bp. of Mardin under the name 
Yawsep, and took the name Isho'yahb when he became 
‘metropolitan bp. of Nisibis and Armenia’ (after the E.- 
Syr. metropolitan see of Khilat had been given up and 
added to Nisibis). Wright assumes that he became bp. 
of Nisibis in 1190; as bp. of Nisibis he is attested under 
Cath. Sabrisho' IV (1222-25); he must have died before 
1233 (Teule 2006, 246). 

While still bp. of Mardin, he wrote a metrical tract 
on points, ‘Net of points’ (Msid/a d-nuqze), divided in eight 
sections, which in mss. is often transmitted alongside the 
grammatical works of Eliya of Nisibis and Yohannan bar 
Zobi (e.g, ms. Brit. Libr. Add. 25,876: Wright, Catalogue, 
vol. 3, 1175a-1179a). A further grammatical work on 
Syriac, “Elucidation in Syriac grammar’ (Manbranutba ba- 
grammatiqi suryayta) is in two columns, Syr. and Arabic 
(e.g., ms. Paris, 370: Briquel Chatonnet, Manuscrits syria- 
ques, 43-4; and Tübingen, Ms. or. Quart. 1050: Assfalg, 
Syrische Handschriften, 106-8). His other works, mostly of 
theological or polemical content, as well as his letters 
are in Arabic, often with introductory formulas in Syriac. 
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Some of his Arabic works exhibit knowledge of Arabic 
philosophy (Teule 2006). 


Baumstark, Literatur, 309—10. 

Graf, GCAL, vol. 1, 164-5; vol. 2, 208-10. 

Fiey, Nisibe, métropole syriaque orientale, 105-7. 

H. Teule, ‘A theological treatise by I8o'yahb bar Malkon 
preserved in the theological compendium Asfar al-Asrar’, 
JEastCS 58 (2006), 235-52, esp. 245-52. 

idem, ‘ISo'yahb bar Malkon’s treatise on the veneration of 
the holy icons’, in Christians and Muslims in Dialogue in the 
Islamic Orient of the Middle Ages, ed. M. Tamcke (BTS 117; 
2007), 157-69. 

Wright, A short history of Syriac literature, 256-57. 
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Isidore of Pelusium (late 4th/5th cent.) 


Greek author of 2000 short letters. His learning and ex- 
egesis was praised by Severus who quotes from several 
Letters (Contra Grammaticum, 111.39). The Syriac transla- 
tion of a collection of 126 letters is preserved; this is 
of interest for the textual history of the Greek text (see 
especially Letter 1278, ed. Evieux). 


CPG 5557-5558. 
P. Évieux, Isidore de Péluse, Lettres, vol. I (SC 422, 1997), 153-5, 
171-2. (on the Syriac translation) 
S. P. Brock 


Islam, Syriac Interactions with 

Syriac-speaking Christians, along with Arabic-speaking 
Christians whose patristic and liturgical heritage was 
largely Syriac, were among those Christians most imme- 
diately present to Islam in its origins. Throughout eatly 
Islamic histoty, especially in the petiod stretching from 
the eatliest Islamic conquests in the territories of the 
Oriental Patriarchates in the first half of the 7th cent., 
up to the Mongol destruction of Baghdad in 1258 and 
beyond, interactions between Syriac Christians and Mus- 
lims were a regular feature of political, intellectual, and 
cultural life in the caliphate. Thereafter, and up to the 
present day, Sytiac-speaking communities have contin- 
ued to be a significant, cultural presence in the Islamic 
milieu, especially in the modern states of Turkey, Syr- 
ia, Lebanon, Palestine, Iraq, and Iran, where so-called 
‘Neo-Aramaic’ dialects (see Aramaic; Sureth; Turoyo), 
with their roots in classical Syriac, are still spoken and 
the classical literature is still prized. 

By the middle of the 7th cent., when Islamic rule 
was firmly established in the Levant, the main Christian, 
confessional communities among the Syriac-speaking 
peoples were already firmly established. In due course, 
Syriac- and Arabic-speaking Christians and Muslims 
alike came to refer to them as ‘Nestorians’, ‘Jacobites’, 
and ‘Melkites’, adopting the polemically inspired de- 
nominational labels devised by each community’s theo- 
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logical and Christological adversaries. Already in the 
6th and early 7th cent., these communities were well 
established in the peripheral regions of Arabia (Hain- 
thaler), with well-known congregations along the Per- 
sian Gulf, in Hadramawt and Nagran in south Arabia 
(Itimingham; Tardy), among the Lakhmids and Ghas- 
sanids on the north eastern and western fringes of the 
desert (Shahid), and the tribal groups Christianized by 
the monks of Palestine and the Sinai. From these pe- 
ripheral locations among others, largely under Syriac and 
Aramaic influence, knowledge of Christian doctrine and 
practice, along with a considerable body of ecclesiastical 
lore, spread among the tribally organized, Arabic-speak- 
ing peoples of central Arabia and the Hijaz. By the time 
of the prophet Muhammad (ca. 570—632), there was a 
significant level of awareness of Christianity in its Ara- 
maic and Syriac expression, in the environs of Mecca 
and Yathrib/Medina, of its scriptures, traditions, and 
confessional formulae. The principal evidence for this 
relatively high quotient of awareness of Aramaic and 
Syriac Christianity in the Arabic-speaking milieu of 7th 
cent. Arabia is the Arabic Qur'an itself. Scholars alter- 
natively trace this awareness to the influence of a local 
‘Jewish Christianity’ (De Blois; Gnilka), or to the actual 
presence of mainly ‘Jacobite’ and ‘Nestorian’ Christians 
in the Qur'an’s audience, based on the text's reflection 
of common eschatological and scriptural themes and 
its critiques of Christian doctrines and practices in their 
Sytiac expression, as a growing body of scholarship in 
recent times is increasingly arguing (Andrae; Reynolds; 
Van der Velden; Griffith 2008). 

Syriac interaction with Islam thus had its begin- 
nings in the very origins of Islam, manifesting itself 
principally in the Islamic scripture; according to one es- 
timate, Syriac loan words in the Arabic Qur'an account 
for about seventy percent of the foreign vocabulary 
in the text (Mingana). This state of affairs, along with 
other considerations, has prompted some recent schol- 
ars to propose a hitherto unsuspected level of influence 
of the Syriac language even on the grammar and lexico- 
graphy of Quranic Arabic (Luxenberg). Other scholars 
had already made use of other comparative data (Wans- 
brough) to propose a later, early 8th-cent., Syrian ori- 
gin for Muhammad, Islam, and the Qur'an; some have 
gone so far as to postulate the development of Islam 
at this late date from a supposed heretical, pre-Nicene, 
Syriac Christianity, hitherto unrecognized by earlier Syr- 
lac scholars (Ohlig). While these latter hypotheses have 
gained little or no scholarly support for their specific 
conclusions, they nevertheless highlight the continuing 
importance of Syriac and Syriac studies for the scholarly 
investigation of Islamic origins in Late Antiquity. 

Syriac writers were among the earliest, non-Muslim 
witnesses to the Islamic conquest and to the appearance 
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of Islam as a new religious tradition. The so-far earliest 
known Christian reference to Muhammad by name oc- 
curs in a Syriac chronicle composed around the year 640; 
the text mentions ‘a battle between the Romans and the 
Arabs of Muhammad in Palestine twelve miles east of 
Gaza' in the year 634 (Hoyland, 120). The chroniclers 
continued to record the interactions between Muslims 
and Christians well up into the Middle Ages, including 
records of battles, raids, massacres, martyrdoms, impo- 
sitions of taxes, and other matters, including even ac- 
counts of the reigns of the caliphs and other aspects of 
Islamic history. These accounts have proven invaluable 
to historians of the early Islamic period, as independent 
records of events that are only sparsely reported or not 
reported at all in Islamic, Arabic sources of the time 
(Borrut). The great medieval, Syriac chronicles, such as 
the Chronicle of Michael Rabo (d. 1199) and the anony- 
mous Chronicle of 1234, incorporating the narratives of 
earlier chroniclers (e.g. Dionysios of Tel Mahre), include 
biographies of Muhammad and accounts of Islamic re- 
ligious thought, along with reports of the encounters 
between Muslims and Christians. These encounters were 
often unfriendly and sometimes resulted in mass conver- 
sions to Islam. For example, a chronicler from the late 
8th cent. says of the Syriac-speaking Christians in his era, 
in the region of Tur 'Abdin, that ‘the gates were opened 
to them to [enter] Islam. . . . Without blows or tortures 
they slipped towards apostasy in great precipitancy; they 
formed groups of ten or twenty or thirty or a hundred 
ot two hundred or three hundred without any sort of 
compulsion. . . ., going down to Harran and becoming 
Muslims. A great crowd did so, from the districts of 
Edessa and of Harran and of Resh'ayna' (Harrak, 324). 
The earliest religious responses in Syriac to the 
challenge of Islam seem to have been in the apocalyp- 
tic genre. The most notable of these is the ‘Apocalypse 
of Pseudo-Methodius’, in all likelihood composed origi- 
nally in Syriac by a Syr. Orth. writer in ca. 691 (Reinink 
1993). The author explains how the interlude of Arab 
domination in time to come, all immediate evidence to 
the contrary notwithstanding, will not really disrupt the 
unfolding sequence of the four kingdoms of the proph- 
ecies in the book of Daniel, destined to end with the 
kingdom of the Greeks. Rather, he says, the depreda- 
tions of the Arabs are part of God's plan for the era of 
punishment for sin that is destined to usher in the final 
days of world history (Reinink 1992). The Apocalypse 
was soon translated into Greek and from that language 
was many times translated into other languages of the 
Christian west (Alexander). A number of other apoca- 
lyptic texts in Syriac from the same era elaborated on the 
same theme (Drijvers; Suermann). The most important 
of them was the Syriac Sargis Bhira legend, soon revised 
into Arabic, which incorporated many of these apoca- 
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lyptic themes into the story of Muhammad’s encounter, 
following Islamic sources, with a Christian monk who 
recognized the sign of prophecy on the youthful proph- 
et’s body. The 9th-cent. Syriac author told of the monk’s 
interactions with Muhammad, including their dialogue 
about the major topics of Christian/Muslim contro- 
vetsy (Roggema). This ingenious narrative, which was 
destined to exert an enormous influence within the Syr- 
lac- and Arabic-speaking Christian communities of the 
Near East for centuries to come, incorporated an already 
popular genre in Christian/Muslim relations in Syriac, a 
literary dialogue between a Christian, often a monk, and 
a Muslim notable, in this instance Muhammad himself. 
The earliest of the Syriac, apologetic dialogue texts, 
like the apocalyptic narratives, also come from the early 
8th cent. The earliest of them is a letter, written in the 
eatly 700s and preserved in a manuscript copied in 874, 
in which a now unknown writer tells of the occasion 
when the Syr. Orth. Patr. Yubanon of the Sedre (r. 631— 
648) was interrogated by a Muslim emir, ‘Umayr b. Sad 
al-Ansati, on Sunday, 9 May 644 (Nau, Penn) — even 
though this date has been questioned in recent research. 
They discuss the major doctrinal and practical issues 
between Christians and Muslims in such a way that the 
Christian dialogue partner successfully defends his faith, 
thereby offering the Christian Syriac reader of the text 
the confidence that Christians do have answers to the Is- 
lamic religious challenge and ways to show the truth of 
Christianity on the one hand and Islam’s shortfall on the 
other hand. Of the numerous compositions in this genre 
written in Syriac over the centuries, one might mention 
the most well known among them, works such as the 
account of the monk of Beth Hale with a Muslim emir 
(ca. 720) (Hoyland; Griffith 2000), the dialogue between 
a master and his disciple in Chapter 10 of Theodoros 
bar Koni's (ca. 792) 'Scholion' (Griffith 1981), Patr. Timo- 
theos Ps (d. 823) account of his dialogue with the caliph, 
al-Mahdi, and Muslim scholars in the caliph’s majlis (Min- 
gana; Putnam; Heimgartner), Nonos of Nisibis's (d. after 
861) apologetic treatise in Syriac (Van Roey), and Diony- 
sios bar Salibi's (d. 1171) long refutation of Islam in thirty 
chapters, distributed in three general discourses (Amar). 
Many anonymous texts of this sort are known in the ms. 
tradition, and a number of them, like Patr. Timotheos's 
account of his dialogue with the caliph and his attendant 
scholats, were later translated into Arabic and enjoyed 
a wide circulation in the Christian communities in the 
Islamic world. As a matter of fact, many of the Christian 
Arabic writers of apologetic texts of this sort from the 
9th cent. onward were Syriac-speaking Christians who 
had learned Arabic. The most well-known among the 
earliest of them were the ‘Melkite’ Theodoros Abū Qurra 
(ca. 755-ca. 830), the ‘Jacobite’ Habib b. Khidma Abū 
Raita (d. ca. 851), and the ‘Nestorian’ ‘Ammar al-Basti 
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(fl. ca. 850), whose apologetic texts in Arabic had a long 
and wide circulation among Middle Eastern Christians 
(Griffith 2008). 

An interesting feature of these Christian apologetic 
texts in both Syriac and Arabic is that in them their au- 
thors developed an apologetic strategy for commending 
the reasonable credibility of the controversial Christian 
doctrines that took advantage of the modes of reason- 
ing deployed by the contemporary Muslim theologians 
in the early development of an Islamic, systematic the- 
ology. In fact, it seems to have been the case that the 
Arabic-speaking, Muslim theologians developed their 
characteristic modes of reasoning in religious matters, 
the ‘tm al-kalim, very much in the course of their in- 
teractions with Syriac-speaking, Christian theologians in 
such intellectual centers as Basra and Baghdad in the late 
8th and eatly 9th cent. (Cook). One catches a glimpse 
of the process in the Syriac letters of Patr. Timotheos 
I, who moved his residence from Seleucia-Ctesiphon to 
Baghdad, where he not only participated in a well-known 
debate at the caliph's court, but where he also engaged 
in conversations with Muslim scholars. He tells about 
his experiences and recounts his conversations in several 
of his Syriac letters, addressed to a number of Christian 
correspondents (Hurst). In these letters he tells not only 
of his own experiences in conversation with Muslims but 
in three letters addressed to Christians in the environs of 
Basra he offers advice about how to discuss Christology 
in a Muslim dominated milieu (Griffith 2007). In these 
letters one acquires a glimpse into the circumstances of 
the origins not only of Muslim controversial theology, 
but of a Christian ka/am as well, such as that displayed 
in the generation after Patr. Timotheos, in the Arabic 
wotks of 'Ammar al-Basti, in his interactions with the 
thought of his fellow Basrian, the Mu'tazili, Muslim zzz- 
takallim, Abū Hudhayl al- Allaf (d. ca. 840). 

In Baghdad from the late 8th to the mid-11th cent. 
at least, Syriac-speaking, Christian intellectuals played a 
determining role in the multi-faceted intellectual undet- 
taking known as the Graeco-Arabic translation move- 
ment in eatly Abbasid times (Gutas). Building on the 
eatlier, intellectually important task of translating logi- 
cal, philosophical, and other texts from Greek into 
Syriac in the context of the Christological controversies, 
especially by scholars in the Syr. Orth. community (Hu- 
gonnard-Roche), in the 9th and 10th cent. scholars who 
were mostly alumni of the several important schools 
of the Ch. of E., were engaged by mostly Muslim pa- 
trons to translate a whole range of texts from Greek 
into Arabic, embracing not only logical and philosophi- 
cal texts from the Platonic and Aristotelian traditions, 
but medical, mathematical, and other scientific disci- 
plines as well. Important participants in this undertak- 
ing were members of the Bokhtisho’ family, with their 
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connections with Gondeshapur (Beth Lapat), the famous 
Hunayn b. Ishaq (808-73), with his family and associates 
from Hirta, and Abt Bishr Matta b. Yunus (d. 940) from 
the monastery of Dayr Qunna, the community from 
which many Christian officials at the caliphal court in 
the 9th cent. came originally (Massignon). It is impor- 
tant to see that these Syr. Christian intellectuals were not 
only translators for hire, but important scholars in their 
own right, who participated fully in the scholarly life of 
Baghdad in their time. Aba Bishr Matta b. Yunus is a 
case in point; not only was he one of the two Christian 
teachers of the Muslim philosopher Abt Nasr al-Farabi 
(ca. 870—950), the other one being Yuhanna b. Haylan 
(d. 910), Abū Bishr was also the champion of ‘Greek 
logic among the Christian and Muslim intellectuals of 
Baghdad. He defended the cause in a famous, if for him 
ill fated, debate between himself and the champion of 
the Muslim mutakallimin, Abū Said al-Sirafi, who dis- 
dained ‘Greek logic’ in favor of the claims of theoretical 
Arabic grammar as a sufficient measure of the sound- 
ness of statements made in Arabic (Endress). 

The most prominent philosopher in the third 
quarter of the 10th cent. in Baghdad was the Syr. Orth. 
Christian Yahya b. ‘Adi (893—974), the student of al- 
Farabi, and in turn the master of a circle of both Mus- 
lim and Christian disciples who became the mainstays 
of the Baghdad Aristotelians well into the 11th cent. 
Prominent among them was Yahya’s Syr. Orth. disciple 
‘Isa b. Zur'a (943-1008), who was a notable presence in 
the learned salons of the social elite of Baghdad in his 
time (Kraemer). 

An interesting feature of the interaction between 
Syr. Christian and Muslim scholars in the 10th and 
11th cent. is the response made by Christian writers to 
positions taken by prominent Muslims in popular books 
written in Arabic that enjoyed a wide circulation in their 
time. For example, the Muslim philosopher Ya‘qub 
b. Ishaq al-Kindi (ca. 800 — ca. 867), who had been a 
patron of Hunayn b. Ishaq, wrote a widely read essay 
called “The Art of Dispelling Sorrows’ that offered con- 
solation on solely philosophical grounds. At least three 
Christian writers wrote responses to this text in Ara- 
bic (Griffith 1996), prominent among them being the 
Ch. of E. prelate Eliya of Nisibis (975—1046), who be- 
came famous for his discussions about religion with the 
Muslim vizier Abū al-Qasim al-Husayn b. ‘Ali al-Maghribi 
(981-1027) (Samir). Similarly, the famous Muslim writer, 
Abū ‘Uthman ‘Amr b. Bahr al-Jahiz (777-868) had ar- 
gued in his famous Kitab al-bayawan that lifelong sexual 
continence is impossible for humans. Both Yahya b. ‘Adi 
and Eliya of Nisibis wrote treatises on sexual continence 
expressly to refute al-Jahiz's claims and to commend the 
practice of sexual abstinence as an important virtue for 
one seeking moral perfection (Griffith 2006). 
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These and many other instances of the interac- 
tions between Syr. Christians and Muslims in the hey- 
day of the Abbasid caliphs show clearly that Christians 
of the Syriac-speaking communities played a major 
role in the growth and development of classical Islam- 
ic culture in its origins. Their interactions continued 
into much later times. A major case in point is evident 
in the life and work of the Syr. Orth. polymath Bar 
‘Ebroyo (1225-86). He composed important works in 
both Syriac and Arabic, and in his time he was well 
known not only among his co-religionists, but among 
Muslim intellectuals as well; he mentions the names 
and takes account of the positions of Muslim writers 
such as Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, al-Jahiz, and al-Ghazzali 
in his own works. In Syriac, Bar ‘Ebroyo often wrote in 
the style current among Arabic-speaking writers of his 
day. As a matter of course, he takes Islamic points of 
view seriously in his work and in many ways he came 
the closest of all Syriac writers to something like a real 
dialogue with Islam; in his work there is a concern for 
scholarly objectivity, shown in his quotations from Is- 
lamic texts, that sets him apart from the earlier writers 
of dispute texts (Takahashi). 

An important, but controversial area of interaction 
between Syriac Christianity and Islam is religious mysti- 
cism. Specifically, the question arises about the influence 
of Christian asceticism and mysticism in its Syr. expres- 
sion, and especially in its E.-Syr. or Ch. of E. tradition, on 
Sufism in its early, especially Persian stages. Scholars have 
been divided in their opinions, with some pointing to the 
eatly development of Sufism in the very territories of the 
Sytiac-speaking Christians and citing numerous parallels 
(e.g, Tor Andrae; Blum); others have emphasized the nat- 
ural origins of Islamic mysticism in the Qur'an and early 
Islamic tradition (Massignon). This is very much an area 
of Syriac interaction with Islam in which detailed, com- 
patative study of texts has yet to be undertaken. Most 
scholars of Sufism simply ignore the Syr. ambience in 
which many of the early Sufi writers lived. 

Not long after the ‘Syriac Renaissance’ of the 12th 
and 13th centuries, when local languages gradually came 
to dominate both the intellectual and even the ecclesi- 
astical and liturgical life of Syriac Christianity, at the ex- 
pense of classical Syriac, interactions between Islam and 
Syriac Christianity nevertheless continued to be an im- 
portant feature of life for the Christians living in Islamic 
polities. Syriac-speaking communities readily became 
fluent in the newly dominant languages of their home- 
lands, be they Arabic, Turkish, Kurdish, or Persian, and 
in these and other languages, such as those of Central 
Asia, their interactions with Muslims have been continu- 
ous and their participation in public life in the Islamic 
milieu, especially in the Arabic-speaking world, has been 
significant especially in the cultural and political spheres. 
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A notable instance of this interaction in modern times 
was the prominent place of Christian intellectuals in the 
promotion of Arab nationalism in the early to middle 
20th cent (Hourani). 
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Israel of Alqosh (around the end of the 16th 
and the first decades of the 17th cent.) [Ch. of E.] 


E.-Syr. priest, poet, scholar, and scribe, founder of the 
Shikwana (or Qasha) family of scribes. He is consid- 
ered the leader and inspirer of the so-called School of 
Algosh. A number of liturgical works in Classical Syriac 
are attributed to him: a revision of the E.-Syr. calendar, 
preserved in an Alqosh ms. dated 1705; a onitha ‘On Re- 
pentance’ (1590/1; ed. G. Cardahi, De arte poetica Syrorum 
[1875], 97-100); a Zurgama, preserved in a ms. dated 1726, 
now in Cambridge; a number of Juffame ‘funeral hymns’ 
and funeral laments, preserved in various 18th- or 19th- 
cent. mss. of European and Iraqi collections (e.g. ms. 
Groningen, Add. 326, f. 139b—141b). Scribal headings 
and authorial or editorial interventions in the text lead us 
to attribute to Israel the following dorekyatha in Sureth: 
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‘On Perfection’ (dated 1610/1 in the text), ‘On the Sin 
of Man' (a poetic adaptation of the Syriac Revelation of 
Paul), and ‘On Shmuni and her Seven Sons’ (1610/1 or 
1631/2). 


A. Mengozzi, A Story in a Truthful Language (CSCO 590; 2002), 
57-61. (incl. further references) 
A. Mengoxsi 
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Iwannis of Dara John of Dara 
(fl. first half of 9th cent.) [Syr. Orth.] 


Syr. author. The circumstances of his life are completely 
unknown, apatt from the fact that Patr. Dionysios of Tel 
Mahre (d. 845) dedicated his (now lost) Ecclesiastical 
History to him. Of his works, only his ‘Commentary on 
the Liturgy’, in 4 Books, has so far been published. Other 
writings of his are treatises on the following topics: the 
Soul, the Resurrection of Bodies, Priesthood (though 
this may be by Mushe bar Kipho), Paradise, Creation, the 
Divine Economy, the Resurrection of Christ, Pentecost, 
the Finding of the Cross, demons, Christian doctrine, 
against heretics, and a Commentary on Pseudo-Dionysius 
the Areopagite’s ‘Celestial and Ecclesiastical Hierarchies’. 
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Iwannis Yubanon (d. 1755) [Syr. Orth.] 


Scribe and bp. for various dioceses. He was born 
Yuhanon b. Shahin b. Shamo of Amid, also nicknamed 
b. al-Araqjanji ‘son of the maker of 'arraqiyya (a small 
cap worn under a turban to absorb sweat)’. His brother, 
‘Abd al-Karim, and he became monks at Dayr al-Za'faran 
prior to 1716. He spent some time in Dayro d-Mor Ma- 
tay between 1727 and 1732. Patr. Shukrallah consecrated 
him assistant bp. in 1740; he then became bp. of Dayro 
d-Mor Matay in 1743. 

Iwannis was sent to serve in Malankara ca. 1746. 
His bad temper and mismanagement led to much trou- 
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ble. He toured the churches in India damaging sculp- 
tures which the Portuguese Catholics introduced and 
forcing priests to wear hats (arragiyyas!). Iwannis pro- 
hibited many priests who did not follow the Syr. Orth. 
tradition from performing ecclesiastical duties which led 
to much friction between him and the local bp. Thoma 
V, the legitimacy of whose consecration was already un- 
der dispute. Both Iwannis and Thoma, however, wrote 
to the Patr. requesting him to send a maphrian to Malan- 
kara. The Patr. sent Maph. Shukrallah of Aleppo who 
arrived in 1751. When the maph. witnessed Iwannis’s 
bad temper and harsh treatment of priests, he detained 
him in Cochin and sent him back to the Middle East on 
the next ship. In 1752, Iwannis became the bp. of Badlis. 
He died in 1755 as did his brother, who was a bp. 

Iwannis was a notable scribe. He produced a num- 
ber of liturgical mss. 


Barsoum, in PatMagfer 6 (1939), 265—7. 
I. Yaqub, Tarikh al-kanisa al-suryaniyya al-hindiyya (1951), 
122ff. 
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Iyob of Edessa Job of Edessa, Ayyūb al-Ruhāwī 
(2nd half of 8th cent. — ca. 835?) 
[Ch. of E. or Syr. Orth.] 


Natural philosopher, translator, and physician, active in 
Iraq in the first Abbasid cent., nicknamed 'al-Abrash', or 
‘the Spotted’. The exact dates of his life are not known, 
but scholars estimate that he lived between 760 and 
835. He was active in the time of the Abbasid caliph 
al-Ma'mün (r. 813-33). Both Iyob and his son Ibrahim 
worked as physicians in the entourage of the Abbasid 
family. Iyob was sent by al-Ma'mün to Khurasan to serve 
as ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir's physician, when the latter be- 
came governor there in the early 830s. It seems unlikely 
that he would have been charged with such a task at the 
advanced age of 70; his estimated year of birth, prob- 
ably based solely on Bar ‘Ebroyo’s reference to Iyob (Ab- 
beloos and Lamy, Gregori? Barbebraei chronicon ecclesiasticum, 
vol. 2, 181) as someone living in the era of Patr. Timo- 
theos I, is therefore probably too early. In the same pas- 
sage, Bar 'Ebroyo calls Iyob a philosopher ‘who followed 
the doctrine of Nestorius’. Mingana interpreted this as 
Job having converted from the Melkite or Syr. Orth. 
to the Ch. of E., probably on account of his Edessene 
origins. Howevet, historical references to his conversion 
are lacking, and the possibility should be considered that 
Bar 'Ebroyo's claim is based on conjecture. There are no 
eatlier sources that refer to his ecclesiastical affiliation, 
and the only surviving mss. of his wotks were produced 
in a Syr. Orth. milieu. 

In his letter to 'Ali b. Yahya b. al-Munajjim about 
the translations of Galen's work into Arabic, Hunayn b. 


lyob of Edessa 


Ishaq (d. 873) mentions Iyob as a translator of 36 of 
Galen’s works, mostly from Greek into Syriac. He prob- 
ably translated works by Aristotle and Ptolemy as well. 
Of his own works only two survive, the most important 
of which is the ‘Book of Treasures’ (K/aba d-simata). Yt 
deals with a wide range of natural phenomena which 
lyob analyzes according to his theory of the elements. It 
contains six discourses covering a wide-range of disci- 
plines, such as anatomy, zoology, psychology, chemistry, 
metallurgy, meteorology, and astronomy. Iyob presents 
explanations for countless aspects of the natural world, 
with a distinct etiological focus and style that resembles 
the genre of problemata physica. He begins the work with 
his theory regarding the four simple and abstract es- 
sences, ie. heat, cold, humidity and dryness, which, if 
found in individual compositions, constitute essences 
of a secondary kind. Iyob employs the fact that the pri- 
maty essences are antagonistic as proof of the existence 
of God, whose act of creation consisted of bringing 
these elements together by force, as well as proof of the 
gradual disintegration of the world that leads to the end 
of times. The work contains a somewhat covert polemic 
against Islam, in that it culminates in a refutation of those 
who believe in an afterlife with physical pleasures. It also 
reveals Iyob's acquaintance with contemporary Mu tazili 
thought. The work contains a strong resemblance to the 
pseudonymous Arabic work “The secret of creation’ 
(Sirr al-Rhaliga ot Kitab al-ilal), attributed to Apollonius 
of Tyana (‘Balinus’), which was possibly written in the 
time of al-Ma'mün as well, but the relationship between 
the two has not been thoroughly clarified. Aristotle, 
Hippocrates, and Galen are directly referenced in Iyob's 
work. In addition, scholars claim to have found echoes 
of the Cappadocian Fathers, Theophrastus, Proclus, and 
Nemesius of Emesa. However, an in-depth study into 
lyobs's sources remains a desideratum. 

Besides the ‘Book of Treasures’, only Iyob’s ‘On 
Rabies’ survives. The two extant works contain ref- 
erences to titles of some of his works now lost: ‘On 
Urine’, ‘On the causes of fevers’, ‘On the soul’, ‘On 
the causes of the coming into existence of the universe 
from the elements’, ‘On the five senses’, ‘On essences’, 
*On Faith’, and “Ten syllogisms taken from the nature of 
things, which prove that Christ is both God and man’. 
His work (possibly: works) ‘On Urine’ was known by 
several Arabic scientists in the centuries to follow, sug- 
gesting that it existed in Arabic as well, but it remains 
impossible to determine whether Iyob authored works 
in that language. Ullmann (Die Medizin im Islam {1970}, 
102) supposes that when Abü ‘Abd Allah al-Khwarizmi, 
Abū Bakr al-Razi and Mutahhar al-Maqdisi cite lyob, 
they are making use of Arabic translations of his Syriac 
works, while for example Kraus, Mingana, and Habbi as- 
sume that Iyob wrote some of his works in Arabic. 
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Jacob, Cyril Qurilos Ya‘qub (1912-199?) [Syr. Orth.] 
He was born in ‘Aynward in Tur ‘Abdin, and joined 
Dayr al-Zafaran in 1928. In 1930 he was sent to Dayro 
d-Mor Ya'qub in Salah were he was tonsured monk by 
Yübanna Kandür, and then ordained a ptiest by Dio- 
nysios 'Abdulnür of Amid. He then served in Midyat, 
Karburan, Dirbasiyyeh in Syria, Zahle in Lebanon, Jeru- 
salem, and Hama. In 1959 he was consecrated bp. by Ig- 
natius Ya qub III, and in 1971 became the principal of St. 
Ephrem Seminary in ‘Atshaneh. In 1975 he assisted bp. 
Ivanios Afram in managing the diocese of Tur ‘Abdin. 
He emigrated to Europe and lived in Sweden for some- 
time, then in the Netherlands at St. Ephrem Monastery 
in the 1980s, then in Sweden again where he died. 

He co-authored with his brother Asmar Khoury a 
'Tutoyo-Sytiac lexicon entitled Mbadyono (Sweden, 1985), 
and composed many poems (some published in Bahro 
Suryoyo). A collection of his writings was ed. by Benja- 
min Atash (Glane, 1990). 
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Jamil, Shmu el Samuel Giamil (1847—1917) [Chald.] 
He was born in Talkef of Shim'un Jamil and Farideh. 
In 1866 he joined the Monastery of Rabban Hormizd, 
whose Abbot then was Elisha’ Tisha. In 1869, he ac- 
companied his Abbot and Patr. Yawsep Audo to the 
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first Vatican Council, and there attended the Propagan- 
da school until 1879. He was ordained a priest in 1879 
for St. Mary's Monastery near Alqosh, and established 
a school there in 1880. In 1885 he was appointed by 
Patriarch Eliya “Aba al-Yanan to visit the faithful of 
the northern areas. He was appointed a vicar for the 
diocese of ‘Aqra for one year. In 1892, he accompanied 
Toma Audo on a pastoral visit to the mountain villages 
for purposes of unifying a split in the church. In 1895 
he setved as a delegate to the Vatican for Patriarch 'Ab- 
disho' Khayyat for seven years. He was elected a general 
Abbot for the Chald. monks three times (1881—1983/4, 
1887—94, and 1900-1917). 

In addition to his numerous scholarly works in Ara- 
bic, Latin, and Italian, he translated from Latin back into 
Syriac a theological book written originally in Syriac by 
Adam '"Aqraya around 1610-13 which was later trans- 
lated into Latin (the original Syriac was lost). 
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S. Giamil, Monte Singar. Storia d'un popolo ignoto (1900). (Syr. with 
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idem, Genuinae relationes. inter Sedem Apostolicam et Assyriorum 
Orientalium et Chaldaeorum Ecclesiam (1902). 
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University Bulletin 8 (1902), 472-82. (epitome of Jamil’s 
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Jansma, Taeke (1919-2007) 


Syriac scholar, professor at the University of Leiden, 
The Netherlands. After defending his Ph.D. dissertation 
(on the Hebrew text and ancient versions of Zechariah, 
ch. 9-14) in 1949, and spending an additional year of 
study in Leeds and Oxford, Jansma was appointed full 
professor of ‘Hebrew language and literature, Israelite 
Antiquities, and Aramaic’ at Leiden in 1950. He held this 
position until 1973. Although in that year the position 
was split, leaving to Jansma the responsibility for Ara- 
maic only, he soon thereafter had to retire for reasons 
of health. For the last thirty years of his life he did not 
engage in teaching or research. 

Jansma left a number of important publications, 
several of which are related to his work for the Leiden 
based edition of the OT Peshitta (for which he prepared 
Genesis). He edited Syr. fragments of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia’s Commentary on Genesis and studied various 
exegetical homilies by Narsai and Ya'qub of Serugh (as 
well as some anonymous homilies). With an important 
essay, ‘Investigations into the early Syrian Fathers on 
Genesis’ (1958), he laid the groundwork for a systematic 
study of E.-Syr. exegetical literature. Among his other 
interests, his work on Bardaisan, on Ephrem’s ‘Com- 
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mentary on Gen. and Ex’, and on Yohannan bar Penkaye 
should be singled out. 


Select Syriac publications by Jansma 


‘Investigations into the Early Syrian Fathers on Genesis. An 
approach to the exegesis of the Nestorian Church and 
to the comparison of Nestorian and Jewish exegesis,’ 
Oudtestamentische Studiën 12 (1958), 69-181. 

‘Projet d'édition du «K‘taba d'ré$ mellé» de Jean bar Penkayé,’ 
OS 8 (1963), 87-106. 

‘Encore le Credo de Jacques de Saroug, Nouvelles recherches 
sur l'argument historique concernant son orthodoxie, 
OS 10 (1965), 75—88, 193—236, 331—70, 475—510. 

Natuur, lot en vrijheid. Bardesanes, de filosoof der Arameeérs en zijn 
images (1969). 

*Narsai and Ephraem. Some observations on Narsai's Homilies 
on Creation and Ephraem’s Hymns on Faith, ParOr 1 
(1970), 49-68. 

‘Beiträge zur Berichtigung einzelner Stellen in Ephraems 
Genesiskommentar, OC 56 (1972), 59-79. 

‘Weitere Beitrage zur Berichtigung einzelner Stellen in 
Ephraems Kommentare zu Genesis und Exodus, OC 58 
(1974), 121-31. 





Secondary Sources 
L. Van Rompay, ‘Taeke Jansma (1919-2007), Hugoye 10.2 
(2007). (with full bibliography) 
L. Van Rompay 


Jemdani see Yawsep of Telkepe 


Jerusalem Syr. Oreshlem, Urishlem 


As the birthplace of Christianity and the main destina- 
tion of pilgrimage, Jerusalem played an important role 
for Christians of all Syr. traditions. At times, however, 
Syr. Christians had a somewhat ambivalent attitude to- 
wards the ‘earthly’ Jerusalem, to which the idea of the 
‘heavenly’ Jerusalem or the eschatological city of Jerusa- 
lem often was contrasted as a more productive locus of 
theological or ascetic reflection. 

Along with visitors and pilgrims from all over the 
Christian world, Syr. Christians started visiting Jerusalem 
or living there for some time no later than the 4th or 
eatly 5th cent. There is ample evidence of pilgrimages 
to Jerusalem throughout the centuries by both W. and 
E. Syrians. 

At the Council of Chalcedon (451) Jerusalem be- 
came an independent patriarchate, but the Syr. Orth. 
Church and the Ch. of E., who either rejected or ignored 
this council, continued to sce Jerusalem as being under 
the authority of the patriarchate of Antioch. Efforts to as- 
sociate the Christians of Jerusalem with the resistance to 
Chalcedon, in particular in the years when Severus resided 
as patr. in Antioch (512—518), were largely unsuccessful, 
and the majority of Christians in Jerusalem and Palestine 
accepted the Council of Chalcedon. The Syr. churches, 


Jerusalem 








Fig. 59. Syriac inscription on a pillar at the entrance 
to the Church of the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem, men- 
tioning 'Sargis the monk, from Hah’. 

This Sargis is also known as a scribe, and he became 
metropolitan bp. of Hah in 1505. Above Sargis’s name 
are Armenian inscriptions. Photo: Lucas Van Rompay. 
See S. Brock, H. Goldfus, and A. Kofsky, “The Syriac 
inscriptions at the entrance to the Holy Sepulchre, 
Jerusalem’, ARAM 18-19 (2006—2007), esp. 417-18. 


Jerusalem 





Fig. 60. Mosaic inscription from a hermitage near Jericho. 
The inscription gives the names of the E.-Syr. founders 
of the hermitage, two of whom are known 
to belong to the 7th cent. From Brock and ‘Taylor, 
Hidden Pearl, vol. 2, 46 (Photo: Riccardo Grassetti). 
See J.-M. Fiey, Rabban Büya de Shaqlawa et de Jéricho’, 
POC 33 (1983), 34-38. 


therefore, only had a marginal presence in Jerusalem. 
Due to their non-acceptance of the Council of Chalce- 
don, Syr. bps. of Jerusalem did not have the patriarchal 
rank, even though in the later period (from the 16th cent. 
onwards) the title of patr. was occasionally used by Syr. 
Orth. bps. In general, bps. of Jerusalem, of both Syr. 
churches, were metropolitan bps. (even though, with very 
few exceptions, they did not have suffragan bps.). 

For the Syr. Orth. Church, a list appended to the 
Chronicle of Michael Rabo (App. IV) provides the names 
of bps. of Jerusalem. For the period until the early 6th 
cent., the names coincide with those of the bps. of the 
Imperial Church. For the period between ca. 500 and 
ca. 800 only a few names are preserved, and it is unclear 
whether we are dealing with the formal institution of 
a Jerusalem episcopacy. From the late 8th until the late 
12th cent. Michael provides a continuous list of 25 Syr. 
Orth. bps. of Jerusalem, which is generally seen as re- 
liable. For the subsequent period, from the 12th cent. 
until the present day, a list of all known bps. is available 
in Kiraz, 45-7. 

For the Ch. of E., a metropolitan bp. ‘of Damas- 
cus, Jerusalem, and the coastal area’ is attested from the 
late 9th cent. onwards. Only a handful of names are 
known for the subsequent period and the institution dis- 
appeared in the modern period. 

Several buildings are associated with the Syr. Orth. 
presence in Jerusalem: first, the Church of Mary Mag- 
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dalene and Simon the Pharisee, i.e., where the episode 
recounted in Lk. 7:36—50 was situated (near Herod’s 
Gate; perhaps going back to the early 9th cent., lat- 
er expanded with a monastery, and at the end of the 
12th cent. converted into the Madrasat al-Qadisiyya); 
second, the Church of Thomas, near the Armenian 
Monastery (attested from the 14th cent. onwards; it 
later became divided between the al-Ya'qubi Mosque 
and the Anglican Cathedral); third, Dayr al-Adas in 
Zion (which following the assassination of Bp. Grego- 
rios Joseph IV in 1537 was turned into a mosque and 
later, in 1907, was converted into the Greek Orthodox 
Monastery of Nicodemus); and finally, the Church of 
the Mother of God, traditionally regarded as the house 
of the evangelist Mark, known as the Monastery of St. 
Mark (which may have come into Syr. Orth. possession 
around 1500) and still in Syr. Orth. possession today. In 
addition, the Syr. Orth. had a presence in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulcher (attested since the 12th cent.). 
Nowadays they use the Chapel of Nicodemus, although 
the rights are somewhat disputed. Syr. Orth. pilgrims 
left a number of Syr. inscriptions at the entrance of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulcher (see Brock, Goldfus, 
and Kofsky). 

As for the Ch. of E., in the 16th and 17th cent. 
there existed a church ‘of the Nestorians’ dedicated to 
St. Mary, situated to the north of the Holy Sepulcher. 
When the E.-Syr. presence in Jerusalem came to an 
end, in the 18th or possibly in the early 19th cent., the 
ms. collection belonging to this church passed into the 
hands of the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate (see Chabot, 
Rücker, and Brock). 

Outside of Jerusalem, there is evidence of Syr. 
Orth. presence in the medieval period in Tiberias, and 
from the 14th cent. onwards in the Church of the Na- 
tivity in Bethlehem. The presence of monks from the 
Ch. of E. is attested in a hermitage near Jericho (Fiey 
1983, and Brock and Taylor, Hidden Pearl, vol. 2, 46) 
and possibly in a monastic complex at Tel Masos, in the 
northern Negev (Fritz and Maiberger). 

Following the Sayfo a number of Syr. Orth. fami- 
lies settled in Jerusalem and Bethlehem, many of whom 
emigrated out of the area after the 1948 and 1976 Arab- 
Israeli wars. Bp. Athanasios Yeshu‘ Samuel played an im- 
portant role in the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls. His 
autobiographical book on this subject contains much in- 
formation on the Jerusalem community, in particular in 
the second quarter of the 20th cent. The present-day 
Syr. Orth bp. of Jerusalem has the title of ‘Patriarchal 
vicar of the Holy Land and Jordan’. Similarly, the Syr. 
Cath. and Chaldean Churches are represented in Jerusa- 
lem by patriarchal vicars, while the Maronite Church has 
a patriarchal exarch. 

See Fig. 59, 60, and 69. 
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G. A. Kiraz and L. Van Rompay 
Job of Edessa sce Iyob of Edessa 
John bar Aphtonia (d. 537) [Syr. Orth] 


Monastic founder and author. John was born in Edessa, 
the child of a rhetor and his mother, Aphtonia. He was a 


John Chrysostom 


monk of the monastery of St. Thomas at Seleucia Pieria 
on the Orontes (near Antioch) until he and other monks 
were driven out as a result of imperial persecution of 
non-Chalcedonian monasteries (ca. 530). The group 
chose John to be their Abbot and founded the Monas- 
tery of Qenneshre on the Euphrates, an establishment 
that came to produce many influential church leaders, 
scholars, and translators. John is remembered as having 
played a significant role in facilitating the transmission 
of Greek literary culture into a Syriac milieu. He pat- 
ticipated in the Miaphysite negotiations with Justinian 
in Constantinople (ca. 531) before he died in 537. John 
wrote a biography of Severus of Antioch, and a commen- 
tary on the Song of Songs, fragments of which survive 
in catenae. He is credited with having written a number 
of hymns in Greek that were added to collections asso- 
ciated with Severus and later translated into Syriac. 


Primary Sources 

E. W. Brooks, The Hymns of Severus of Antioch and Others in the 
Syriac Version of Paul of Edessa (PO 6; 1909), 1-179; (PO 
7; 1911), 593—802. (Syr. with ET) 

R. Kóbert, ‘Syrische Fragmente eines griechischen Kommentars 
zum Hohenlied’, Brblica 48 (1967), 111—14. 

P. Krüger, Johannes bar Aphtonaja und die syrische Über- 
setzung seines Kommentars zum Hohen Liede’, OC 50 
(1966), 61—71. 

M. A. Kugener, Vie de Sévère par Jean de Beith-Aphtonia (PO 2.3; 
1907), 204—64. (Syr. with FT of The Life of Severus) 

E. Nau, ‘Histoire de Jean bar Aphtonia’, ROC 7 (1902), 97— 
135. 

idem, Ve de Jean bar Aphtonia (1902). (Syr. with FT) 
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J.W. Watt, ‘A portrait of John bar Aphtonia, founder of the 
Monastery of Qenneshre', in Portraits of Spiritual Authority, 
ed. H. W. Drijvers and J.W. Watt (1999), 155-69. 
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John Chrysostom (ca. 347—407) 


Bp. of Constantinople (398—404). Born in Antioch in an 
affluent family, John studied under the renowned pagan 
rhetorician Libanius and was headed for a distinguished 
career in law or civil service until he fell under the influ- 
ence of bp. Meletius. John was baptized in 368 and spent 
several years as part of an informal ascetic brotherhood 
that included Theodore, later bp. of Mopsuestia, who had 
been John’s fellow student under Libanius. In 381 Me- 
letius ordained John as a deacon and in 386 Bp. Flavian 
made him a presbyter, at which time he became famous 
in Antioch for his skillful and plain-spoken preaching. 
Though Greek-speaking, from the pulpit he praised the 
unpretentious faith of the indigenous Aramaic-speaking 
Christians who lived in the countryside around the so- 
phisticated Greco-Roman city. In 398 he was called to fill 


John Climacus 


the vacant see of Constantinople. Once in the imperial 
capital, John’s moralistic preaching and strong character 
won him powerful enemies. Bp. Theophilus of Alexan- 
dria, who had consecrated John, resented the rejection 
of his own candidate and was jealous of Constantino- 
ple’s growing prestige. Many of the city's clergy opposed 
John’s rigorous reforms. Theodosius’s empress Eudoxia 
was incensed at John's relentless critique of the wealthy, 
and of her in particular. At the Synod of the Oak (403), 
Theophilus had John deposed, but popular support for 
John made it necessary to recall him. Nevertheless, he 
was deposed again in 404 and exiled to Cucusus in Ar- 
menia. He died on 14 Sept. in 407, while en route to the 
even more remote Pithyus on the Black Sea. In 438 his 
body was translated in great honor to Constantinople. 

Though the connection between John and the Or- 
thodox euchatistic liturgy bearing his name is disputable, 
he left behind a great many homilies, letters, treatises, 
and extensive cycles of exegetical homilies on scriptute. 
His reputation and writings made him immensely popu- 
lar. His eloquence earned him the posthumous surname 
‘Chrysostom’ (‘Golden-mouth’); his tendency towards 
literal interpretation and his moralizing (rather than 
dogmatic) applications ensured that his works would be 
translated from Greek into various languages and citcu- 
lated widely across confessional boundaries. John was be- 
ing translated into Syriac by the late 5th cent. A number 
of very eatly extant Sytiac mss. contain portions of his 
wotks, primarily of W.-Syr. provenance, many of them 
eatlier than extant Greek mss. Excerpts from his works 
appear in numerous W.-Syr. homiliaries, catenae, and 
other anthologies. His influence on the E.-Syr. tradition 
is obvious from the references in ‘Abdisho’s ‘Catalogue’ 
(16; Assemani, BibOr, 3.1.24—7) and the Chronicle of Si- 
irt (1.67), and is also evident in the quotations occurring 
in the commentaries of Isho'dad of Merv, the writings 
of Dadisho Qatraya, and the vast exegetical compilation, 
Gannat Bussame. The oft-repeated assertion that Henana 
was responsible for bringing John into prominence in 
the E.-Syr. church as an allegorizing competitor to The- 
odore of Mopsuestia is probably unfounded. Whatever 
Henana's influence may have been, John Chrysostom 
was a tespected resource in the E.-Syr. tradition along- 
side his friend Theodore by the late 6th cent. 

Feast day 13 Nov. (13 Sept. in Rom. Catholic; or 
27 Jan., to commemorate the translation of his body). 
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John Climacus 


Abbot of the Monastery of Sinai around the year 600. 
Climacus (&/zza&os) means ‘of the Ladder’, after the title 
of an important spiritual treatise in which he describes 
the monk’s ascent to God as a ladder of thirty steps, each 
step being a particular stage of the spiritual life. The work 
was originally composed in Greek and enjoyed great 
popularity in the Byzantine tradition. A Syriac translation 
originated in Melk. circles, but was in the East mostly 
read in Arabic. In the W-Syr. tradition this Melk. Syriac 
version (&aba d-massqane) remained virtually unknown 
until Bar ‘Ebroyo (d. 1286) inserted important fragments 
into his ‘Ethicon’ and the ‘Book of the Dove’. 
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H. Teule, ‘L’Echelle du Paradis de Jean Climaque dans la 
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John of Damascus (d. ca. 750) 


Greek theologian and poet. After an early administra- 
tive career he became a monk of the monastery of Mar 
Saba, near Jerusalem. The only traces of his theological 
works in Syriac are citations in the Letter of Eliya to 
Leon, the Melkite bp. of Harran (ed. A. Van Roey, CSCO 
469-70; 1985). By contrast, his poetry fared better and 
several of his liturgical canons were soon translated into 
Syriac, along with ones by Cosmas of Jerusalem and 
other Palestinian poets (cf. ms. Sinai Syr. Fragment 39 
of 8th cent.). Some of these texts were taken over into 
Syr. Orth. liturgical tradition (noted by Bar ‘Ebroyo, ‘Eth- 
icon’, 1.5.4). John’s canon for the Resurrection features, 
almost in full, in the Syrian Catholic edition of the Fen- 
githo (vol. 5, Mosul, 1892, 342-6). 
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John Philoponos (ca. 490 — ca. 575) [Syr. Orth.] 


Greek philosopher and lay theologian. A native of Alex- 
andria, he studied under the Neoplatonist philosopher 
Ammonius (of whose works he was an editor). The epi- 
thet philoponos, ‘lover of labour’, was probably given him 
in view of his industriousness. As a philosopher John 
has been described as one of the most original think- 
ers of his time, notable especially for his criticism of 
the prevailing Aristotelian doctrine of the eternity of 
the world. His writings prior to ca. 553 dealt with many 
different aspects of Aristotelian philosophy and survive 
only in Greek. It seems that it was the Council of Con- 
stantinople of 553 that led him to turn his attention to 
theology (CPG 7260-7274, and Supplement); most of 
this is known only in Syriac translation. This applies in 
particular to his main surviving theological work, the 
Diaitetes, or ‘Arbiter’, on the Union (in the incarnate 
Christ). His Temata, or ‘Sections’ against the Councils 
of Chalcedon (451) and Constantinople (553) are sum- 
marized in Michael Rabo’s Chronicle (VIII.13). His work 
on the Creation of the World, dating from ca. 557-60, 
extant in Greek, was written against the views of Cos- 
mas Indicopleustes, the friend of Patr. Aba I. His later 
theological works ate known only in excerpts or from 
hostile sources: this applies in particular to his ‘On the 
Trinity’, where his rigorous application of logic led him 
to speak of the oneness of the Trinity as an abstrac- 
tion. This position, held by a number of theologians, 
was condemned as tritheism, generating a considerable 
polemical literature (among which is Peter of Kallinikos’s 
work ‘Against Damian’). John’s theological teaching was 
explicitly condemned at the Council of Constantinople 
in 680, but his philosophical works remained influential, 
first in Arabic translation, and then in 16th-cent. Western 
Europe in Latin. 
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John Rufus 


Also known as John of Beth Ruphina and John of Mai- 
uma. An anti-Chalcedonian presbyter, monk, and hagi- 
ogtapher of the 5th and 6th cent.; dates of birth and 
death unknown. He was probably born in the province 
of Arabia, and seems to have spent some time as a stu- 
dent of law at Beirut before his ordination as presbyter 
in Antioch by Peter the Fuller about 475. During the con- 
fusion that followed upon Emperor Zeno's expulsion of 
Peter the Fuller in 477, and the appointment of Calandi- 
on as new head of the church of Antioch, John found 
refuge in Ascalon where he became a monk under Peter 
the Iberian, the spiritual leader of the anti-Chalcedonian 
communities in Palestine. After the death of Peter in 
491, John was entrusted with the service of the altar in 
the church of a newly built monastery at Maiuma, dedi- 
cated to the memory of Peter the Iberian. In the title of 
one of his works (Plerophories), he is styled ‘bishop of 
Maiuma at Gaza’. 

From John Rufus three works have survived, origi- 
nally composed in Greek but preserved solely in Syriac: 
the ‘Life of Peter the Iberian’, the ‘Commemoration of 
the Death of Theodosius’, and the ‘Plerophories’. The 
most important of these works is unquestionably the 
‘Life of Peter the Iberian’, to which we owe much of our 
knowledge about the first generation of opposition to 
Chalcedon. The text has been anonymously preserved, 
but in 1912, Eduard Schwartz proved its proper attri- 
bution to John Rufus, mainly through an evaluation of 
internal evidences. The narrative, rhetorically and sty- 
listically advanced, covers Peter the Iberian's life from 
birth to death, but draws particular focus on the trav- 
els throughout the eastern provinces which Peter the 
Iberian undertook to provide spiritual support to those 
who refused Chalcedonian communion. The much less 
extensive ‘Commemoration of the Death of Theodo- 
sius’, written as an appendix to the ‘Life of Peter the 
Iberian’, deals with the martyrdom of Theodosius, the 
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Palestinian monk who seized the Patriarchal throne in 
Jerusalem from Juvenal immediately after Chalcedon. 
The Plerophories, finally, seems to have been composed 
during the patriarchate of Severus of Antioch (512-18) 
and consists of a collection of eighty-nine anecdotes 
about prophesies, visions, and other signs received by 
holy men against the council of Chalcedon. As a result 
of its harsh and relentless language and imagery, the 
Plerophories may be considered one of the most ag- 
gressive and eccentric instances of anti-Chalcedonian 
polemics. 
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John see also Iwannis, Yohannan (E. Syr.), and 
Yuhanon (W. Syr.) 


Joseph see Yawsep 


Josephus 


Jewish histotian. A Syriac translation of the 6th Book of 
his ‘Jewish War’, entitled ‘On the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem’, features under his name at the end of the Ambro- 
sian ms. of the Peshitta OT (7a1) as ‘the 5th Book of 
Maccabees’ (f. 320v—330v), since it follows I-IV Mac- 
cabees; it is also found in one other early Peshitta ms. 
(8g1). Quotations from other books of the ‘Jewish Wat’ 
are found especially in the Syriac translation of Euse- 
bius’s Theophania and in Sargis the Stylite’s ‘Disputation 
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with a Jew’; their presence in the latter suggests that the 
whole work may once have been translated. In Syriac 
mss. the name of Aesop became corrupted into Losipos; 
hence the ‘Catalogue’ of "Abdisho' attributes ‘Fables’ to 
Josephus. 


P. Bedjan, Homiliae Selectae Mar-Jacobi Sarugensis, vol. 1 (1905; 
repr. 2006), 770—837. (Text taken from 7a1; a poor earlier 
partial edition with GT was by H. Kottek, 1886). 
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Syriac Christianity originated and developed in areas 
in which communities of Diaspora Judaism existed. 
Throughout their history Syr. Christians lived in prox- 
imity to Jews, both in the cities of Syria and in North 
and Central Mesopotamia, and they shared with Jews 
their language and much of their religious worldview. 
The interactions between Syr. Christians and Jews can 
be studied on three different levels: 1. the common reli- 
gious and cultural heritage, and the influx of ideas from 
Judaism into Syr. Christianity, in particular in the early 
period; 2. the literary representations of Judaism within 
Syr. Christian literature, which are often of a polemical 
natute; 2. the more occasional and incidental comments 
on contacts and exchanges between Syr. Christians and 
Jews in daily life. While Jews and Judaism are frequently 
mentioned and discussed in Syr. sources, explicit refer- 
ences to Syr. Christians are almost completely lacking 
from Jewish sources. Whether and to what extent certain 
passages in Rabbinic literature were written in response 
to arguments brought forward by Syr. Christians re- 
mains a question of scholarly debate. Evidence of Jew- 
ish interest in Syr. Christianity is occasionally found in 
the Middle Ages, e.g., when R. Hai Gaon (939-1038) ex- 
presses interest in knowing the E.-Syr. Cath.’s view on an 
obscure phrase in Psalms, or when a Jewish redactor re- 
writes the Peshitta of Proverbs into a Targum (Sokoloff, 
404—5; Weitzman, 109—11). A more considered interest 
was found in the period of Humanism and Enlighten- 
ment, e.g., with A. de’ Rossi and, more sporadically, with 
B. de Spinoza (d. 1677). 

The eastward spread of Christianity from Pales- 
tine must have affected the Jewish communities and 
the Semitic, largely Aramaic speaking, populations of 
Syria and Mesopotamia. Some of the earliest Christian 
preaching must have been done in Aramaic, even though 
there is very little evidence. At the same time, by the 
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beginning of the Christian era, Hellenism and Greco- 
Roman culture had a strong presence throughout the 
Near East, and Greek soon became the primary lan- 
guage of Christianity. Not surprisingly, therefore, there 
has been an ongoing discussion among scholars as to 
whether the Jewish stream of ideas or the Greco-Roman 
one was more decisive in the birth and early develop- 
ment of Syr. Christianity. There is reason, however, to 
assume that Judaism was a determining factor in the ori- 
gin and early development of Syr. Christianity, based on 
the fact (1) that Syr. Christians, probably in the late 2nd 
cent., received the OT Peshitta from Judaism (regard- 
less of whether the translation from Hebrew was made 
prior to its being adopted as the Syr. Christian Bible, or 
was made by Syr. Christians with a Jewish background); 
(2) that early Syr. literature occasionally reflects non-bib- 
lical phraseology of the Jewish Targumim (e.g, Brock 
1995); (3) and that early Syr. liturgy exhibits features of 
Jewish origin (Rouwhorst). 

Somewhat related to this is the question of Syr. 
Christianity’s relationship to so-called Jewish Christian- 
ity, Le., forms of Christianity represented by people who, 
mostly of Jewish origin themselves, continued to identify 
as Jews and remained faithful to Jewish customs and ritu- 
als (such as circumcision and food laws). As evidence for 
the existence of Jewish Christians in Syria, one may point 
to the Didascalia Apostolorum (3rd cent.), which most 
likely was written in Syria and which in some sections 
clearly reflects a Christian community that was composed 
of both Gentiles and Jews (who had to be discouraged 
from identifying too closely with non-Christian Judaism). 
This text, however, was written in Greek and may not 
be representative of the situation in the heartlands of 
Syr. Christianity; on the other hand, the text’s reception 
and popularity in Syriac, most likely from the 5th cent. 
onwards, indicates that its content was seen as relevant 
to Syr. Christianity. The Pseudo-Clementine writings (see 
Clement of Rome) also reflect Jewish understandings of 
Christianity (see most recently Reed). Written in Greek, 
probably in the 3rd cent., these texts were translated into 
Syriac and parts were included in the earliest dated Syr. 
ms. (Brit. Libr. Add. 12,150, dated 411). 

Recent scholarship has pointed out that in the early 
Christian period the boundaries between Jewish and 
Christian communities were far from watertight and al- 
lowed for a rather fluid pattern of religious identifica- 
tion. This situation of porous borders may have lasted 
longer in Aramaic-speaking areas than in the Greco-Ro- 
man world; it also may have had a longer history in the 
Sasanian Empire, where the 4th-cent. Christianization of 
the Roman Empire had little immediate effect (Becker 
2003). In such a situation the interrelationship between 
Jews and Christians may have been more complex than 
it was in the Christianized Roman Empire. 
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Regardless of how strong a presence Jewish Chris- 
tianity had in the early period, Syr. Christianity from 
the 4th cent. onwards saw itself as breaking away from 
Judaism. The two main 4th-cent. authors, Aphrahat and 
Ephrem, convey mixed messages. On the one hand, a 
number of themes and ideas of Jewish origin are found 
in their works and suppose an audience that, at least in 
part, was well acquainted with Judaism. On the other 
hand, this common ground with Judaism did not pre- 
vent these authors from expressing distance from and 
rejection of Judaism, including contemporary Judaism. 
Just as in Greek Christian literature, Judaism was de- 
fined increasingly as the opposite of Christianity. The 
writings of Aphrahat and Ephrem may be read perhaps 
as reflecting a situation which was still characterized 
by ongoing communality between Jews and Christians, 
but in which these very authors were intent on drawing 
clearer boundaries and creating separation. Anti-Jewish 
sentiment, which had been largely absent from early Syr. 
literature, became a factor in the process of Christian 
self-identification. It may also be telling that it is mainly 
Aphrahat's second series of Demonstrations (nos. 11— 
22), dated to 344, that contains anti-Jewish polemic, 
while the earlier series (Dem. 1—10, dated to 337) is rela- 
tively free from it. In 344, well into the Roman-Persian 
wat and the predicament of persecution, Christians may 
have needed a more powerful warning that they should 
not choose the easy solution of retreating to the relative 
safety of Judaism. 

Aphrahat and Ephrem, writing in the Persian-Sa- 
sanian Empire and in the Roman Empire respectively, 
share a number of themes and arguments in their deal- 
ings with Judaism, but their tone is very different. To 
account for Ephrem’s harsh language about Jews (which 
may have targeted Judaizing Christians rather than Jews 
themselves), scholars have pointed to Ephrem’s and his 
community’s own profound Jewishness (Cassingena: 
‘“qudéité» fondatrice’), which would have contributed to 
Ephrem’s particular sensitivity. But the general profile of 
Aphrahat’s community cannot have been much differ- 
ent, and yet his approach is so much milder. Should we 
asctibe the difference between Aphrahat and Ephrem to 
‘personal temperament and inclination’ (Hayman 1985, 
427)? Or should the social and political context be taken 
into consideration? In the Persian-Sasanian Empire, in 
which Aphrahat wrote, both Judaism and Christianity 
were minorities in the Zoroastrian society. In the Roman 
Empire, however, Syr. Christianity soon became part of 
the emerging imperial orthodoxy, which in Ephrem’s day 
was in the process of asserting itself, although it still was 
fragile (as the short reign of Emperor Julian showed) 
and weakened by internal division. Might this difference 
have contributed to setting a different tone for Aphrahat, 
on the one hand, and for Ephrem, on the other? But 
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even within the corpus of Ephrem's writings the degree 
of anti-Jewish polemic differs widely: the Commentary 
on Genesis (a work with many ‘Jewish’ features) and the 
Prose Refutations (dealing with different ‘heretical’ doc- 
trines) have very little anti-Jewish polemic; the anti-Juda- 
ism of the Commentary on the Diatessaron reflects the 
language of theological debate (Morrison); and some of 
the Hymns are passionately anti-Jewish. 

Anti-Jewish literature continued in Syr. Christianity, 
without ever becoming as prominent as it was in Greek 
or Latin Christianity. And again, marked differences are 
found, such as between Ya'qub of Serugh's harshness and 
his contemporary Narsai's mildness (Frishman). Here 
again, one author is writing within the Roman Empire 
and the other as a member of a minority group in the 
Persian-Sasanian Empire. In addition, these authors be- 
long to different theological traditions, which may have 
had a different impact on their approach to Judaism. As 
dyophysite Christology and Antiochene biblical intet- 
pretation were often portrayed by opponents as being 
(neatly) identical to Judaism, the use of anti-Jewish argu- 
ment may have become, for those of the Antiochene 
tradition, less attractive. 

From the mid-8th cent., when both Jews and Syr. 
Christians had become minority groups under the domi- 
nance of Islam, a report is preserved of a disputation 
that was held in the region of Hims between Sargis the 
Stylite (it is unclear whether he was a Miaphysite or a 
Chalcedonian) and a Jew (ed. Hayman). While the text 
contains a number of stock arguments of anti-Jewish 
polemic, there also is a remarkable passage in which the 
Jewish interlocutor mentions those Christians “who as- 
sociate with us in the synagogue, and who bring offer- 
ings and alms and oil, and at the time of the Passover 
send unleavened bread ...’ (22.1, ed. Hayman, 72; transl. 
73-74). Sargis is unable to challenge this description, but 
portrays these people as ‘sick and weak’, not able to walk 
on the king’s highway. Once again we seem to be con- 
fronted with porous borders, which allow for multiple 
religious identifications. 

In addition to occasionally targeting the Jews in their 
theological polemic, Syr. Christians also had a genuine 
interest in Judaism. Their main source for post-biblical 
Jewish history was Josephus's ‘Jewish Wat’. While a Syr. 
translation is preserved only of the Sixth Book, quota- 
tions from other books in Sargis the Stylite's *Disputa- 
tion’ and elsewhere (in a Miaphysite florilegium, possibly 
of the 6th cent., preserved in ms. Dayr al-Suryan 28, and 
in Dionysios bar Salibi's Treatise against the Jews) sug- 
gest that a full translation once existed. This work was 
used for purposes well beyond that of polemic. Ya'qub 
of Edessa had a keen interest in Jewish wtitings, such 
as the ‘Book of Enoch’ and ‘Jewish Histories’ (tas*yata 
udayata, a work related to ‘Jubilees’), whose authenticity 
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and usefulness he defended, even against more negative 
views in the earlier tradition (Adler). He was also familiar 
with certain Jewish traditions, such as the pronunciation 
and writing of the Tetragrammaton, and he was aware 
of the importance of the Hebrew language, of which he 
had some, albeit rather limited knowledge (see Salvesen). 
Cath. Timotheos I as well relied on Jews, who in some 
cases wete converts, for information about the Bible. 
A common practice in biblical commentaries is the quo- 
tation of alternative readings from the ‘Hebrew (Bible)’ 
(along with those from the Septuagint), which either 
agree with the Masoretic text or, more often, reflect later 
Jewish interpretations (see, e.g., Ter Haar Romeny 2001). 
Interest in Jewish sects is found in several Syr. authors, 
the latest of whom is Dionysios bar Salibi (Brock 1977). 
In his “Treatise against the Jews’, probably the last such 
work to be written in Syriac, he included an overview 
of Jewish sects, largely based on Epiphanius of Salamis’s 
Anakephalaiosis, expanded with information taken from 
Josephus’ ‘Jewish War’ (Book II,160—-6). Bar 'Ebroyo's 
attitude towards Judaism is largely irenic. While until re- 
cently it was assumed that he was of Jewish descent (Son 
of the Hebrew’, his father being the physician Ahrun), 
most scholars have now abandoned this view, linking his 
name instead to the village of “Ebro, on the Euphrates. 
There is very little evidence of conversion from Juda- 
ism to Syr. Christianity in the Islamic period and, more 
generally, contacts between Jews and Christians are very 
poorly documented. Canonical collections include rules 
urging Christians to work on the Jewish Sabbath, pro- 
hibiting bishops and clergy from celebrating Jewish fes- 
tivals, and warning Christians not to accept unleavened 
bread from Jews (Kawerau 94). Here again we may be 
dealing with attempts by the church leadership to create 
a separation that did not always exist in daily life. 

For the later period, we have an interesting example 
of the co-existence of Jews and E.-Syr. Christians in 
Iraqi Kurdistan. From the early 17th cent. onwards, bene- 
fitting from improved living conditions, both Jews and 
Christians started writing down their vernacular Neo- 
Aramaic languages, which were closely related and mu- 
tually understandable. Borrowing the script from their 
respective authoritative traditions (Hebrew and Jewish 
Aramaic for the Jews and Syriac for the Christians), they 
proceeded in very similar ways, turning in the first place 
to liturgical or para-liturgical texts. This ‘areal phenom- 
enon’, involving both Jewish and Christian communities 
(A. Mengozzi, Israel of Algosh and Joseph of Telkepe [CSCO 
590; 2002], 16), seems to presuppose a rather unprob- 
lematic relationship between the two religious commu- 
nities. As a matter of fact, Aramaic-speaking Jews and 
Christians lived together peacefully in Iraqi Kurdistan 
until around 1950, and in Iran even later. Among the 
villages and towns in which Jews and Christians lived in 
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close proximity to each other, the following deserve to 
be singled out: Alqosh, where Jews and Christians went 
on pilgrimage to the tomb of the prophet Nahum (Fiey, 
Assyrie chrétienne, vol. 2, 396—400); Zakho (see most re- 
cently A. Sabar, My father’s paradise |2009]); and Shosh 
(ancient Bashosh; see Fiey, Assyrie chrétienne, vol. 1, 259). 
An E.-Syr. ms., Brit. Libr. Add. 25,875, dated 1709/10 
(Wright, Catalogue, vol. 3, 1064—69) contains a Hebrew 
alphabet and some additional writing in Hebrew, includ- 
ing a part of Ps. 22 in Hebrew script, even though the 
text is Syriac. In the 20th cent., however, the political sit- 
uation in the Middle East added a new layer of tension 
to the relationship between Jews and Syr. Christians. 
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Julian of Halicarnassus (fl. ca. 520) [Syr. Orth.] 


Bp., theologian, controversialist. In 511 Julian, bp. of 
Halicarnassus, sided with Severus, future bp. of Antioch, 
to successfully depose Patr. Macedonius of Constantino- 
ple. Seven years later, due to the anti-Miaphysite policies 
of the emperor Justinian, Julian and Severus were both 
exiles in Egypt. Here Julian offended Severus by claim- 
ing that his belief in the incorruptibility of Christ's body 
was inspired by Severus's own wotk, the Philalethes. The 
resulting epistolary exchange between these former al- 
lies soon escalated into multiple polemical tractates and 
finally a significant schism among the Miaphysites that 
lasted fot centuries. 

Julian’s three letters to Severus as well as neatly all 
of Severus's anti-Julian writings are extant in a Syriac 
translation that Pawlos of Kallinikos made in 528. We 
also possess 154 fragments attributed to Julian, also 
preserved mostly in Syriac. Although these works shed 
little light on Julian’s life, they do allow us to reconstruct 
much of his theology. 

Central to Julian and Severus's dispute was the 
question of how to properly characterize Christ's 
body. Although both agreed that after the resurrection 
Christ's body was incorruptible, Julian declared Christ's 
pre-resurrection body to be uncorrupted (aphthartos) as 
well. According to Julian, unlike the post-lapsian hu- 
man body, Christ’s body would not naturally undergo 
changes such as sleep or death. It was only through 
Christ’s will that he voluntarily subjected himself to hu- 
man suffering. For Julian this both reinforced Christ’s 
single nature and, by distinguishing Christ’s body from 
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human bodies, assured that Christ was immune from 
the transmission of sin. Severus argued that if Christ 
had not participated fully in human nature, he could 
not have saved humanity. Severus thus saw Julian’s the- 
ology as a direct challenge to Christ’s role in salvation, 
and he characterized Julian as a follower of Eutyches, 
Mani, and the early docetists, calling his theology ‘aph- 
thartodocetism’. 

By the end of the 520s Julian and Severus no lon- 
ger wrote treatises against each other, but by this time 
there already was a substantial Miaphysite rift between 
pro- and anti-Julianists. The Alexandrian Patr. Timo- 
thy IV seems to have had pro-Julianist leanings, and af- 
ter his death the pro-Julianist Gaianus was Patr. for three 
months. Although Justinian soon replaced him with 
the Severian Theodosius, Gaianus continued to enjoy 
popular support. Throughout much of 6th-cent. Egypt 
there were competing Severian and Julianist/Gaianite 
hierarchies and occasionally dual Patrs. The controversy 
soon spread outside of Egypt into Syria and Asia Minor 
and in 564 or 565 Justinian himself wrote an edict on 
the incorruptibility of Christ’s body. 7th- and 8th-cent. 
sources continue to attest to Julianists throughout the 
East. Of particular note is the aphrthartodocetic lean- 
ings of Armenian Christianity. A case for Julian’s influ- 
ence on Armenian christology is difficult to substantiate, 
however, as none of Julian’s works are extant in Arme- 
nian. Unfortunately, most of the later anti-Julianist writ- 
ings remain unedited and there has been relatively little 
work done on the development of this movement and 
its eventual demise. 
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Julian Romance 


'The so-called Julian Romance is a Syriac polemical work 
against the Roman emperor Julian. The principal witness 
to this text is ms. London, Brit. Libr. Add. 14,641, which 
can be dated paleographically to the 6th cent. (with the 
exception of 23 folios that are from the 10th—12th cent.). 
Approximately twelve folios are missing from the begin- 
ning of this ms. The initial section of the narrative is, 
however, partially preserved as the lower writing in the 
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palimpsest ms. Paris, Bibl. Nat. Syr. 378. An abridged 
Arabic translation is also found in ms. Arabic 516 at the 
Monastery of St. Catherine with two additional leaves in 
the Mingana collection. In 1880, Hoffmann published 
the Syriac text of the Julian Romance according to the 
British Library ms. Excerpts were also published by 
Bedjan (independent of Hoffmann) and Gottheil (de- 
pendent on Hoffmann). The only complete translation 
of the text is the rather infelicitous one by Gollancz into 
English, of which an abridgment into French was made 
by Richer. 

The Julian Romance consists of three parts. The 
first, which is incomplete, recounts Julian’s accession to 
the throne after Constantine and the resulting persecu- 
tion of the Christians. The second is a narrative about 
Eusebius, the bp. of Rome, who facing persecution op- 
posed Julian. The third and longest section is framed 
as a letter by Aploris to Abdil that describes the reign 
of Jovian (Syriac ywhnynws ‘Jovinian’). In 1874, Nóldeke 
argued that all three parts of the Julian Romance were 
composed by the same unknown author. He also con- 
tended that the Romance was an original Syriac com- 
position written in Edessa between 502—532. Nóldeke's 
position was adopted in the standard handbooks, such 
as Baumstark’s Geschichte der syrischen Literatur and Ortiz 
de Urbina’s Patrologia Syriaca, and continues to be favored 
by some scholars today, such as Papoutsakis. There are, 
however, several other views. Van Esbroeck proposed 
that the Romance was originally written in Greek some- 
time after 363 and was then translated into Syriac at the 
beginning of the 6th cent. H. J. W. Drijvers, on the other 
hand, atgued that the Romance is a propaganda tract 
otiginally written in Syriac in Edessa shortly after 379. 
Finally, both Brock and Contini have more recently sug- 
gested that the Romance was wtitten in Edessa, but in 
the 5th cent., not the 6th. 

The Julian Romance draws significantly on the 
ideas and phraseology of Ephrem and also shares sty- 
listic similarities with the writings of Ya'qub of Serugh. 
Despite the fact that it is primarily known from a single 
Syriac ms., it has influenced a number of later writings. 
In the Syriac tradition, for instance, the Romance was 
a source for apocalyptic literature, such as the Apoca- 
lypse of Pseudo-Methodius. Furthermore, the Julian Ro- 
mance in its Arabic manifestation informed accounts 
of Julian by Arabic historians, such as al-Tabari. It also 
exerted some influence on both Greek and Georgian 
literature. 

Finally, mention should be made of a ‘second’ 
julian Romance that is preserved in ms. London, Brit. 
Libr. Rich Add. 7192, which can be dated paleographi- 
cally to the 7th or 8th cent. This text was also published 
by Hoffmann (1880, 242—50) and was translated into 
German by Nóldeke (1874, 660—74) and into English 
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by Gollancz (1928, 256-64), the latter of which was 
abridged by Richer (1978, 263-8). This ‘second’ Julian 
Romance, which is much shorter than the ‘first’, de- 
scribes the apostasy of Julian and his magic practices. 
Based on stylistic differences with the ‘first? Julian Ro- 
mance, Nóldeke argued that the ‘second’ Julian Romance 
was most likely written by a different author later in the 
6th cent. More recently, Muraviev has argued that it is 
actually part of the original Julian Romance belonging 
to the missing initial section. 
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Juridical literature 


Juridical texts transmitted within the Syr. Christian tradi- 
tions ate of very diverse content and nature. In addition 
to texts dealing with canon law, church administration, 
and discipline, a number of texts deal with private law 
and secular matters. 'The reason for the latter concern is 
that the churches in both the Zoroasttian and Islamic 
societies were in charge of private law, and, therefore, 
created handbooks and reference works, particularly in 
the fields of matrimonial and hereditary law. The earliest 
layer of juridical literature consists of translations from 
Greek; indigenous Syriac material was subsequently add- 
ed to this in both the W.- and E.-Syr. traditions. 


1. Late Roman Law in Syriac Tradition 


The Syro-Roman Lawbook (ed. Selb and Kaufhold) 
is a collection of interpretations of mostly 5th-cent. im- 
perial constitutions dealing with civil law. It probably 
originated in a law school in Syria, even though the Law- 
book’s relationship to the academic teaching of law in 
the schools of Beirut and Constantinople has been ques- 
tioned (Goria). We may be dealing with a 6th-cent. Syr. 
translation of a Greek Vorlage that no longer exists. The 
Syro-Roman Lawbook, therefore, is of crucial impor- 
tance both for the study of late ancient Roman law and 
for its reception within the Syr. Christian milieu. The work 
underwent several revisions and found its way into W.-Syr. 
juridical collections from the 8th or 9th cent. onwards. It 
also became known in the Ch. of the E. no later than ca. 
800 (Cath. Timotheos I being our earliest witness). Later 
Arabic and Armenian versions are based on the Syr. 

A much smaller collection, named by its editor 
(Selb) ‘Sententiae Syriacae’, reflects a similar late Roman 
imperial context and the practice of a law school. Here 
again the Greek Vorlage is no longer extant. 


2. Civil Law 


Matrimonial law and hereditary law take an impor- 
tant place in a number of early E.-Syr. lawbooks, attribut- 
ed to cath. Mar Aba I (d. 552), to Shem'on of Rev Ardashir 
(probably 7th cent), and to Isho'bokht of Rev Ardashir 
(late 8th cent.?). These lawbooks reflect a Persian Zoro- 
astrian context; the latter two were originally written in 
Persian and subsequently translated into Syriac. E.-Syr. 
works from the early Islamic period include the juridical 
decisions of cath. Henanisho' I (late 7th cent.), and short 
lawbooks by cath. Timotheos I (d. 823), Isho‘ bar Nun 
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(d. 828), 'Abdisho' bar Bahriz (early 9th cent), and Gewar- 
gis of Arbela (late 10th cent.). Specifically aimed at col- 
lecting and preserving earlier materials are works attrib- 
uted to Cath. Eliya I (d. 1049) and to Eliya of Nisibis (bar 
Shinaya, d. 1046). While the lawbooks of Aba I, Shem'on 
of Rev Ardashir, Ishobokht, Henanisho' I, Timotheos 
I, and Isho‘ bar Nun are included in E. Sachau's Syrische 
Rechtsbiicher (1907—14), and the one by 'Abdisho' bar 
Bahtiz was edited by W. Selb (1970), the lawbooks of 
Gewargis of Arbela and cath. Eliya I, both contained 
in the large collection of E. Syr. juridical texts (see Syn- 
odicon Orientale), remain unpublished. Eliya of Nisibis's 
lawbook only exists in Arabic. A remarkable jutidical col- 
lection, known as ‘Syriac texts on Islamic Law’ (ed. Kauf- 
hold 1971), fully incorporates Islamic law. It exists in the 
E. and W.-Syr. tradition as well as in an Arabic transla- 
tion. While it is sometimes attributed to cath. Yohannan 
bar Abgare (ca. 900), its authorship remains uncertain. 


3. Ecclesiastical Law 


The common foundation of the tradition of eccle- 
siastical law in all Syrian (and other Eastern Christian) 
churches has two major components, both originally 
written in Greek. The first is the ‘Corpus canonum’, i.e., 
a collection of canons of the 4th-cent. councils, includ- 
ing the ecumenical councils of Nicea (325) and Con- 
stantinople (381) along with a number of local synods 
(Ancyra, Neocaesarea, Gangra, Antioch, and Laodicea). 
The second consists of several collections of canons at- 
tributed to the apostles or their immediate successors. 
This common foundation was expanded with other 
texts, some of Greek, others of Syriac origin. 

In the W-Syr. tradition, the ‘Corpus canonum’ 
(the earliest Syr. translation of which was produced in 
Mabbug in 501/2) gradually underwent a number of ex- 
pansions. These included: one or two of the 5th-cent. 
councils; some apostolic texts (such as the ‘Apostolic 
canons’, an extract from Book 8 of the ‘Apostolic con- 
stitutions); some texts of Miaphysite origin (probably 
translated from Greek); and indigenous Syriac rules by 
such authors as Rabbula of Edessa and Yuhanon of Tella 
(bar Qursos). This corpus was revised and further ex- 
panded by Ya'qub of Edessa. Around this period, in all 
likelihood, the ‘Didascalia Apostolorum’ began to appear 
in the juridical collections. One particular ms. (Dam. 
8/11), belonging to a slightly later period (dated 1204), 
incorporates a number of further additions, esp. the 
canons (mostly of disciplinary content) of seven Syr. 
Orth. synods held between 785 and 896 (ed. of the en- 
tire ms. Vööbus 1975-76). This tradition of ecclesiasti- 
cal law eventually merged with civil law in Bar ‘Ebroyo’s 
*Nomocanon' (see sub 4). 

In the E.-Syr. tradition, the acts and canons of syn- 
ods between 410 and 776 ate preserved in the Synodicon 
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Orientale (ed. Chabot). The canons of two additional 
synods (790 and 1318) are preserved as well. The canons 
of the 4th-cent. Greek councils became known to the 
E. Syr. in the early 5th cent., as is reflected in the Syn- 
odicon Orientale. The existing canons attributed to the 
Council of Nicea (325), however, appear to be a later 
collection of 73 (pseudo-Nicene) canons (ed. Vóóbus 
1982; GT in Braun 1898). The ‘Apostolic canons’ are 
included in the E.-Syr. tradition as well. Our main source 
for the E. Syr. juridical tradition is a large collection of 
texts that probably was constituted in the 13th cent. (see 
Synodicon Orientale); not unlike Bar ‘Ebroyo’s ‘Nomo- 
canon’ this included both ecclesiastical law and civil law. 
But whereas Bar ‘Ebroyo’s editorial work introduced an 
important unifying dimension to the work, no such de- 
liberate policy of unification and classification seems to 
underlie the E.-Syr. collection (Kaufhold 2005, 231). 


4. Systematic Collections 


Systematic collections in which civil law and eccle- 
siastical law are deliberately brought together can be 
traced back to a much earlier period than the 13th cent. 
Such works have sometimes been called ‘Nomocanones’ 
(reflecting the title of somewhat similar Greek collec- 
tions containing secular nomoi ‘laws’ and ecclesiastical 
‘canons’). The earliest collection of this comprehensive 
type is the one that is (partly) preserved under the name 
of Gabriel of Basra (late 9th cent.). In the E.-Syr. tradi- 
tion two further systematic collections of this type are 
preserved, both by 'Abdisho' bar Brikha: his ‘Nomocanon’ 
(Kunnasa d-qanone sunhadigaye, ed. A. Mai) and his ‘Ordo 
iudiciorum’ (Tu&&as dine 'edianaye, LT by J. M. Vosté; for 
both works, see Kaufhold 2005, 231-5). In the W.-Syr. 
tradition, Bar "Ebroyo's ‘Nomocanon’ (Kthobo d-hudoye 
‘Book of directions’, ed. P. Bedjan) belongs to the same 
genre. Chapters 1-8 contain ecclesiastical law (also in- 
cluding matrimonial law); chapters 9—40 deal with civil 
law (Kaufhold 2005, 219-20). Syriac ‘Nomocanons’ are 
reflected in some of the Arabic collections, such as Ibn 
al-Tayyib’s Figh al-Nasraniyya. 

The large collections in which the E-. and W.-Syr. 
juridical traditions reached their fullest development, 
those of “Abdisho’ bar Brikha and Bar 'Ebroyo, have 
remained authoritative to the present day, in the Ch. of 
E. and in the Syr. Orth. Church respectively (Kaufhold 
2005, 220—21 and 235; 2007, 242-3 and 247). 
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Kaftun, Dayr 


Greek Orthodox monastery in Lebanon, known as Dayt 
Saydat Kaftun (Monastery of Our Lady of Kaftun) and 
located in the valley of the Nahr al-Jaouz near Kaftun, 
to the south of Amyün. The modern building is erected 
on ancient substructures to the north of the Church 
of Sts. Sergius and Bacchus. Reconstruction in 2003 
resulted in the discovery of wall paintings. These have 
been restored by the Polish Center for Mediterranean 
Archaeology in Cairo in collaboration with the Lebanese 
Direction Générale des Antiquités. 

The basilical church consists of a nave with an apse 
and two aisles. The sidewalls of the nave ate broken up by 
two huge arches resting on piers. Later additions include 
a vestibule, a porch, and a barrel vault. The preserved 
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Fig. 61. Dayr Kaftun, near Kaftun, Lebanon. Greek-Orthodox Church of Sts. Sergius and Bacchus. 
Paul van Moorsel Centre for Christian Art and Culture in the Middle East, Leiden University. Photo: Mat Immerzeel. 


paintings have been attributed to two artists working 
side by side, very likely in the 2nd or 3rd quarter of the 
13th cent. The first master decorated the north and south 
walls with the Communion of the Apostles, divided into 
two separate scenes. On the north wall survive the bust 
of an archangel in a medallion, a Greek inscription near 
a now vanished saint (Domatius?), and St. Lawrence 
with an angel. Above this zone, fragments indicate that 
the walls were originally considerably higher. The sec- 
ond artist painted the Deisis Vision in the conch of the 
apse, the Annunciation on the triumphal arch, Sts. Bac- 
chus, Sergius, George, and Theodore on the soffits of 
the westernmost arches, and four monastic saints on the 
soffits of the easternmost arches, among whom ate Sts. 
Arsenius and Saba. Stylistically, the first master worked 
in the Byzantine tradition; the style of the second be- 
trays a combination of Syrian, Byzantine, and Cypriot 
influences. The names of the saints are written in either 
Greek or Syriac. A red-bordered white frieze runs over 
the present upper zone, bearing a now fragmented Ara- 
bic inscription running over all walls. Part of it can be 
translated as: ‘[Anta]kya and the entire East’, suggesting 
that the text perhaps included the name of the Patr. of 
Antioch of that time, though this title was shared by the 


leaders of the Byz. Orth., the Syr. Orth., and the Ma- 
ronite churches. 

The stylistic characteristics of the paintings are 
echoed in a contemporary double-sided icon kept in the 
chapel of the monastery, showing the Virgin holding 
the Child (obverse) and the Baptism of Christ (reverse). 
Iconographic and stylistic analogies with several icons in 
the Monastery of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai show that 
these pieces, too, can be attributed to the same workshop 
or, more precisely, to the second master. The most impor- 
tant piece is a bilateral icon representing the Virgin with 
the Child (obverse) and St. Sergius as a banner-carrier with 
St. Bacchus (reverse), which until recently was considered 
a Crusader work of art. 

Dayr Kaftun is mentioned in a note in a Maronite 
ms. dated 1140/41 (A.G. 1452). In a much discussed note 
added on f. 6v of the Rabbula Gospels, the Maronite Patr. 
Jeremiah of Dmalsa, mentions that in Febr. 1279 (A.G. 
1590), he was consecrated as bp. of the “Holy Monastery 
of Kaftun constructed on the bank of the river’, where 
he subsequently stayed for four years, before he became 
Patr. (Borbone, 39—40 for the text; and 56—8 for a discus- 
sion of the chronological problems involved). Confus- 
ingly, the monastery is also referred to in two Melkite 
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Syriac texts. A ms. from 1248 (A.G. 1559) mentions the 
‘Monastery of the Mother of God near the River of Kaf- 
tun’. The monk Gerasimus b. Sima'an, originating from 
al-Rummana neat Damascus, repeats this formulation in 
his writing from 1283/84 (A.G. 1595), which also fur- 
nishes the name of Aba Sima‘an b. Jaqit (bp. Simeon son 
of Jaqit), ‘the first superior of this holy monastery’. In 
later sources, the monastety features only as a Melkite 
retreat. 
See Fig, 61, 62, and 68. 
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Kalila and Dimna 


The collection of animal and other stories, generally 
known under this title (the names of the two protago- 
nists), has enjoyed enormous popularity in the Middle 
East and subsequently in Western Europe, translated into 
many different languages. The tales are of Indian origin, 
and some, derived from a lost Sanskrit original, are to 
be found in the Pancatantra. In the 6th cent. a transla- 
tion into Middle Persian was made by Burzoy (Barzaway), 
a physician at the court of Khusrau I (531-79); this no 
longer survives, but it was soon translated into Syriac by 
Bodh, whose translation (edited first by G. Bickell, 1876) 
is the earliest witness to the cycle of stories in the Middle 
East. Later on, in the first half of the 9th cent. the Middle 
Persian text was translated into Arabic by Ibn al-Muqaffa'; 
this too is lost in its original form, but it was the ancestor 
of all the subsequent forms of the collection, whether in 
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Fig. 62. Dayr Kaftun, near Kaftun, Lebanon. 
Greek-Orthodox Church of Sts. Sergius and Bacchus. 
Detail of 13th-cent. wall painting representing 
the Communion of the Apostles: Philip and Mark, 
with Sytiac inscriptions. 

Paul van Moorsel Centre for Christian Art and Culture 
in the Middle East, Leiden University. 

Photo: Mat Immerzeel. 


Arabic or in latet translations into Sytiac, Persian, Greek, 
Hebrew, and Spanish; from these, yet further translations 
were made into Western European languages (sometimes 
under the name *Bidpay' or ‘Pilpay’), as well as into Turk- 
ish. Ibn al-Muqaffa^s translation included an autobiogta- 
phy by Burzoy, and an account of his journey to India, 
sent by Khusrau I. The autobiography is absent from the 
6th-cent. Sytiac translation, but is to be found at the end 
of the later Syriac version, made from Arabic; this was 
perhaps produced in the 10th or 11th cent., by which 
time the text had been considerably expanded: whereas 
the older Sytiac text contains 10 stories, the later one has 
14. A second Sytiac translation based on the Arabic was 
made in the 19th century by the great scholar Toma Audo; 
this has 15 stoties, and lacks the narrative of Burzoy. 


Primary Sources 


T. Audo, Ktaba d-Kalila w-Dimna (1895; repr. Glane/Losser, 
1989). (Second translation from Arabic) 

I.G.N. Keith-Falconer, Ka/ab and Dimnah, or the Fables of 
Bidpai (1885). (ET of Wright) 

E. Schulthess, Kalila und Dimna. Syrisch und Deutsch (2 vols. 
1911). (Translation from Middle Persian) 


Karamlish 


W. Wright, The Book of Kalilab and Dimnah translated from Arabic 
into Syriac (1884). (Translation from Arabic) 


Secondary Sources 

C. Brockelmann, in EF, vol. 4 (1978), 503-6. 

E. de Blois, Burzoy* Voyage to India and the origin of the Book of 
Kalilab wa-Dimnah (1990). 

F. Rundgren, ‘From Pancatantra to Stephanites and Ichnelates: 
some notes on the Old Syriac translation of Kalila 
wa-Dimna’, in Lezzon. Studies presented to L. Rydén, ed. 
J.O. Rosenqvist (1996), 167-80. 

S. P. Brock 


Karamlish 


A small town located between the Tigris and the Upper 
Zab, some 15 km. southeast of Mosul, between Bartelle 
and Qaraqosh. Syriac sources call it Karamles, Karamles, 
and Garmes, renderings of the ancient Assyrian top- 
onym Kar-Mulissu,“The quartet of Mulissu’, the latter be- 
ing the consort of the god Ashur. The Assyrian name is 
inscribed on bricks uncovered in the archaeological tell 
near the city, which must contain the temple of the As- 
sytian goddess. The top of the tell is now occupied by 
the church of the martyr Barbara and her sister Juliana 
dated to the Mongol period if not earlier. During this 
period, the E.-Syr. Patr. Denha II resided in Karamlish 
for a few years, and it was the home of several emirs 
working for the Mongols, as mentioned in the Ecclesias- 
tical History of Bar 'Ebroyo. At that time, Karamlish was 
inhabited by E.-Syr., Syr. Orth., and Armenian families 
in sizable numbers. During the 18th cent., it suffered the 
onslaught of the army of the Persian Nadir Shah on his 
way to invade Mosul. Its churches were badly destroyed 
and the inscriptions found there commemorate their 
rebuilding after 1743. During the 19th cent., Karam- 
lish joined the uniate movement, becoming Chald. The 
community speaks Sureth and owns four churches dedi- 
cated to St. Barbara, St. George, the Virgin Mary, and 
St. Addai. 


Fiey, Assyrie chrétienne, vol. 2, 400-15. 
Harrak, Syriac and Garshuni Inscriptions of Iraq. 
Wilmshurst, Ecclesiastical organisation, 218—21. 
A. Harrak 


Karka d-Beth Slokh 


The name occurs in the 6th cent. ‘History of Karka d- 
Beth Slokh and its Martyrs’ published by Bedjan, and 
it means literally ‘Fortress of the House of Seleucus? 
Sometimes the toponym is abbreviated into Karka ‘For- 
tress’ or Beth Slokh ‘House of Seleucus’. These various 
forms refer to a major city in Beth Garmai, which cor- 
responds more or less to the modern Iraqi city Kirkuk, 
called locally Karkük, deriving from Kark Slokh. 

The city was an E.-Syr. bishopric seat when Shahr- 
gird served as the seat of the province’s Metr. as early as 
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the 3td cent., and its first three bishops suffered martyr- 
dom at the hands of Shapur II (309—379). Kark Slokh 
became in turn a Metropolitan seat as of 410 but in 
831/2 the seat was moved to Shahrzur. The city became 
Chald. between 1767 and 1780, serving as a bishopric 
and then archbishopric seat from 1863 to this day. 


P. Bedjan, Acta Martyrum: et Sanctorum Syriace, vol. 2 (1891), 
507-35. 

J.-M. Fiey, ‘Vers la réhabilitation de l'histoire de Karka d'Bét 
Slôh’, AB 82 (1964), 189—220. 


idem, Pour un Oriens christianus novus, 63-4. 
A. Harrak 


Karshuni see Garshuni 


Kfar Helda 


Village in Lebanon, on the right bank of the Nahr al- 
Jaouz, ca. 15 km.from Batrun. Ruins near the present ag- 
glomeration mark the site of an abandoned village with 
a small church known as the Chapel of Saydat Khara'ib 
(Our Lady of the Ruins). A fire caused the half-dome 
of the apse to be covered with a layer of soot, hiding a 
depiction of the Deisis Vision. The nave's fragmented 
decoration consists of a tonsured St. Domatius on the 
north wall, and a fragmented Nativity scene opposite 
him. The estimated date of these murals is the first half 
of the 13th cent. 


M. Immerzeel, Identity Puzzles. Medieval Christian Art in Syria and 
Lebanon (OLA 184; 2009), 99. 

L. Nordiguian, ‘Note sur deux fragments de peinture a Saydet 
Kharayeb de Kfar Helda (Caza de Batroun)’, Tempora 
14-15 (2003-2004), 187-92. 


M. Immerzeel 


Khamis bar Qardahe [Ch. of E] (13th cent.?) 


E. Syr. poet, possibly priest in or near Arbela, Khamis 
appears to have been a younger contemporary of Bar 
‘Ebroyo, to whose poem ‘On Divine Wisdom’ (memra 
zawganaya “couple, doubled or rhymed memra’) Khamis 
added a couplet for each distich. Other later poets, as 
Isho'yahb bar Mqadam and Yawsep II, continued to 
add verses to this poem. Like Gewargis Warda, who was 
probably his contemporaty, Khamis is not included in 
the ‘Catalogue’ of 'Abdisho' bar Brikha. Only a few speci- 
mens of the vast poetic production which was included 
under his name have been published. 

Various collections of ‘onydthd (sing. ‘onitha) at- 
tributed to Khamis are preserved in mss. from the 14th 
to the 19th cent., often in combination with ‘onyatha 
attributed to Gewargis Warda or other hymnographers. 
'They are penitential hymns, hymns for various feasts of 
the liturgical year, and martyrological hymns in praise 
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of Isho'sabran (see Isho'yahb III of Adiabene). Some 
collections contain poems on rather profane themes: 
satire on the ignorance of the people in Arbela, po- 
lemical attack on an apostate deacon, allegorical and 
pedagogical matters (e.g, on the silk-worm, memra of 
the letters of the alphabet), and more than two hun- 
dred epigrams (zare d-mushathd) on various subjects (re- 
ligion, wisdom, love, every-day objects, and flowers). 
The latter were much appreciated by Baumstark who 
presented them as most vivid examples of the poetic 
skill of the author. 

Turgame by Khamis (poetic commentaries on the 
Gospel, usually composed in rhymed couplets of twelve- 
syllable lines) are transmitted together with works by 
"Abdisho' bar Brikha belonging to the same genre, which 
has a liturgical function comparable to that of the Latin 
sequence. The attribution to Khamis of a number of 
religious ot profane saghydthd (see poetry) is particularly 
uncertain. 

Khamis’s hymns enjoyed great popularity and parts 
of them were translated into Azeri Turkish and Sureth. 


Primary Sources 


P. Bedjan, Breviarium Chaldaicum (1886-87), vol. 1, 334-37. 
(Christmas hymn 'z/ srara galya; 17th-cent. Modern Syr. 
translation in A. Mengozzi, A Story in a Truthful Language 
[CSCO 590; 2002], 114-5) 

G. Cardahi, Liber thesauri de arte poetica Syrorum (1875), 59 
(a turgama), 60 (a hymn for Ascension Day), 62 and 122 
(soghyathd). 

H. Hilgenfeld, Ausgewählte Gesänge des Giwargis Warda von Arbel 
(1904), no. 6. (against an apostate deacon, there attributed 
to Gewargis Warda as in a Berlin ms.) 

Ktabona d-partute (Urmia, 1898; repr. The Book of Crumbs, 2006), 
947. (a penitential hymn) 

J. E. Manna, Morceaux choisis de littérature araméenne (Mosul, 1901), 
vol. 2, 324—40. (On the silk worm, On the ignorance of 
the people in Arbela, In praise of love, On the death of 
his son) 

H. Mósinger, Monumenta syriaca (1878), vol. 2, 168—71. (Christ- 
mas hymn ‘a/ bethlbem, see also A. Baumstark, ‘Zwei 
syrische Weihnachtslieder’, OC 1 [1911], 193—203, and a 
Modern Syr. translation of the 19th cent. in A. Mengozzi, 
‘La versione neoaramaica di un inno sitiaco per Natale’, 
in Loquentes linguis. Linguistic and Oriental Studies in Honour 
of Fabrizio A. Pennacchietti [2006], 489-98) 

Sh.I. Khadbshaba, Khamis bar Qardabe: Memre w-mushata 
(2002). 
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U. Marazzi, 'Sull'impottanza dei testi osmanli in caratteri 
siriaci', in Stadia Turcologica memoriae Alexii Bombaci dicata 
(1982), 339-65. (a list of mss. containing interlinear 
translation in Azeri-Turkish, written in Syr. script) 

D. G. K. Taylor, ‘ “Your sweet saliva is the living wine": Drink, 
desire, and devotion in the Syriac wine songs of Khamis 
bar Qardahe’, in The Syriac Renaissance, ed. H. Teule et al. 
(ECS 9; 2010), 31-52. 

A. Mengozi 


Khouri-Sarkis, Gabriel 


Khouti-Sarkis, Gabriel (1898—1968) [Syr. Cath.] 


Prelate of the Syriac Catholic Church and founder and 
director of the periodical L’Orient Syrien. Gabriel Khou- 
ri-Sarkis was born on 27 Febr. 1898 in the Christian 
village of Qatana, Syria, into a devout Syriac Catholic 
family. The family name ‘Sarkis’, hyphenated ‘Khouri’ 
(Arabic ‘priest’) is testimony to the fact that the family 
boasted a long line of priests. In 1908, he entered the 
Séminaire Oriental in Beirut, Lebanon where, under the 
direction of the French Jesuits attached to the Univer- 
sité Saint Joseph, young seminarians drawn from all the 
eastern churches received their primary education. He 
continued his studies at the Syriac Catholic Patriarchal 
Seminary at Sharfeh, where he became acquainted with 
the scholarship of the eminent churchman and scholar, 
His Beatitude Ignatius Ephrem Rahmani (1848-1929), 
which was a formative influence on his life. Ordained 
a priest on 4 July 1920, Father Gabriel began a life-long 
collaboration with the then Syriac Catholic Archbishop 
of Aleppo, Gabriel Tappuni (1879-1968). Father Ga- 
briel’s appointment to various diplomatic missions in 
Europe and the USA on behalf of the Syriac Catholic 
Patriarchate expanded his vision of the needs of the 
Syriac Church beyond the lands of its origin. Always a 
priest first, pastoral service dominated Father Gabriel’s 
life. In 1922 he founded St. Ephrem Parish in Paris to 
serve the pastoral needs of Middle-Eastern Christians 
of all denominations. He also served as chaplain at Cli- 
nique Sainte-Marie (Vernon). 

In 1931, Father Gabriel was named representative 
of the Patriarchate in Paris and was elevated to the rank 
of ‘Chot-episcopus’, a title usually rendered in English 
as “‘Chor-Bishop’. In 1950 Chor-Bishop Gabriel was 
decorated with the Cross of the Legion of Honor, Le 
Chevalier, by the French government for his dedication 
to France during the resistance. 

As a result of his travels throughout Europe and the 
USA on behalf of the Patriarchate, Chor-Bishop Gabriel 
became aware of the wide-spread lack of knowledge of 
Syriac Christianity in the West. In 1955, with the support 
and encouragement of Jesuit and Benedictine scholars 
in Europe, he founded L’Ovient Syrien, a scholarly journal 
of information about Syriac Christianity geared to the 
interested non-specialist. The fledgling journal achieved 
world-wide distribution and featured studies by eminent 
Syriac scholars. In the course of twelve years (1956— 
1967) 48 issues of the journal were published. 

A dedicated and beloved priest, ecumenist, and 
scholar, Chor-Bishop Gabriel died on 20 April 1968. 
A memorial volume, for which the initiative had been 
taken by Frangois Graffin, appeared in 1969. 


Mémorial Mgr Gabriel Khouri-Sarkis (1898-1968). Fondateur. et 
directeur de L’Orient Syrien 1956—1967 (1969). 
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J. P. Amar, ‘Chorbishop Gabriel Khouri-Sarkis’, OCP 73 (2007), 
489-99, 
J. P. Amar 


Khoury, Asmar (1916-200?) [Syr. Orth.] 


He was born in 'Aynwatd and studied Syriac under Dola- 
bani in Dayr al-Za'faran from 1928 to 1931. He taught in 
"Aynward, Karburan, Gundekshukto, and in 1945 in Bei- 
rut until 1975 when he immigrated to Sweden. He was a 
master scribe and produced more than 130 mss., one of 
which is a beautiful illuminated lectionary of which an 
edition was made. 

His Syriac writings include: 1. a reader titled 4 Stw- 
dents Companion to Syria |sic] in Syriac C Arabic and Eng- 
lish (Beirut, 1972); 2. a translation from the Arabic of 
Gibran Khalil Gibran's a/-Mawakib entitled Tulge (circu- 
lated in the author’s hand and dated 1978); 3. (with his 
brother Cyril Jacob) a Syriac-Turoyo lexicon (see under 
Jacob, Cyril); 4. a history of Tur ‘Abdin (Göteborg, 1998); 
5. an account of the massacres (Goteborg, 1998); 6. po- 
ems, many of which he published in magazines, espe- 
cially Bahro Suryoyo; 7. an Arabic-Syriac lexicon (ms); 8. a 
translation into Syriac of Shem'un II of Beth Man'em's 
Kurdish poem Lami; 8. a collection of stories (Sdder- 
talje, 1980); 10. a history of the Arameans. 


Abüna, Adab, 577. 
Macuch, Geschichte, 470. 
Munüfar Barsüm, Adwa , 132-4. 
G. A. Kiraz 


Kokhe 


Also known as Veh-Ardashir or New Seleucia. Located 
on the Tigris, south of modern Baghdad, the name Kokhe 
is Aramaic in origin. Kokhe was established as a round 
city to the east of Old Seleucia and until recently was 
believed to be the Parthian center of Ctesiphon. How- 
evet, Italian excavations under Gullini and Invernizzi 
have conclusively shown that only one stratigraphic 
layer is pre-Sasanian, and that it was primarily mortuary 
in nature. Sasanian and Syriac references to Seleucia or 
Seleucia-Ctesiphon (or al-Mada'in) almost certainly refer 
to Kokhe, not to the original Hellenistic city. The city 
was the administrative capital of the Sasanians as well 
as of the Ch. of E. German excavations in the 1930s 
uncovered a church which had at least two phases of 
use, with the later one dating to the end of the 6th cent. 
Among the finds from this structure were an ostracon 
with a fragment of a Syriac prayer, a number of pieces 
of stucco decoration which mirror Sasanian styles, and 
the remnants of the stucco statue of a saint. The desig- 
nation and significance of the church are not known, al- 
though Seleucia-Ctesiphon functioned as the seat of the 
Cath. of the Ch. of E. from at least the early 5th cent. 
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Konat, Matta (1860-1927) [Syr. Orth. (Malankara)] 


Konat was born in Pampakuda of a priestly family. He 
studied under his father Yuhanon Konat, and then Gre- 
gotios of Parumala. He was ordained a priest in 1883, 
and a chorepiscopos in 1926. Between 1901 and 1911, 
he served as the Priest Trustee of the Malankara Asso- 
ciation and continued in this position after the schism of 
1911 (he sided with the patriarchal faction). He taught 
at the Old Seminary in Kottayam, and later established 
in his town a seminary and Mar Julius Press where he 
published many liturgical books with prefaces in Syriac. 
Ignatius Petros III/IV bestowed upon him the title of 
Malankara Malpan, and he may have been the first to 
hold this distinguished title. He published a periodical 
called Simat haye in Syriac and Malayalam (he composed 
most of its Syriac material). He composed and wrote in 
a beautiful Serto hand numerous letters from Malankara 
to the Syr. Orth. Patriarchate. He is also credited with 
most of the liturgical translations made from Syriac into 
Malayalam which are still used today. 

Konat’s Syriac writings include general rules on the 
Shimo daily offices, which he prefaced to his edition of 
this text (Pampakuda, 1915; 4th ed. 1977; 5th ed. 1988), 
and two brief accounts on the history of the Syriac 
Church in Malabar (may have been published in Stat 
haye). He also wrote a Syriac grammar, but it is not clear 
in what language. 


Abüna, Adab, 542-3. 
Barsoum, Scattered pearls, 522-3. 
Macuch, Geschichte, 481-2. 
Munüfar Barsüm, Adwa , 17—20 
G. A. Kiraz 


Kthobonoyo Syriac 


Kthobonoyo refers to the spoken (rather than the writ- 
ten) form of classical Syriac as it is used in recent times. 
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Demographically, it is primarily a W-Syr. feature; its ab- 
sence in E.-Syr. is probably due to the fact that Sureth, 
the colloquial, has raised itself to a literary language. 
The rise of Kthobonoyo is due to a rise in national 
identity, especially after the Ottoman constitutional re- 
forms of 1908 which provided millet communities the 
opportunity to form secular organizations. Within the 
Syr. Orth. community, the 7r//ho movement was formed 
with much enthusiasm by activists like Na^üm Faiq, 
and called for the revival of the Syriac language. The 
first canon of the Patriarchal School of Dayr al-Za'faran 
(formed in 1912) stipulates ‘the conversational language 
in the school is Syriac’, which is repeated in the regula- 
tions of the Patriarchal Orphanage in 1920. Speakers of 
Kthobonoyo included educators such as Yuhanon Dola- 
bani (1885—1969), and later Kthobonoyo was promoted 
by Fawlos Gabriel (1912-1971), ‘Abd al-Masih Qarabashi 
(1903-1983), and Abrohom Nuro (1923-2009) who was 
the first to apply it in a home setting. In the second half 
of the 20th cent., the use of Kthobonoyo was enforced 
in the seminaries and some of the village schools in Tur 
‘Abdin, and became more popular after immigrations to 
Europe. Kthobonoyo is primarily a learned, non-native 
language that requires formal training (with a few known 
native exceptions in multilingual settings). The aptitude 
level of Kthobonoyo speakers varies tremendously, de- 
spite the fact that speakers tend to be clergymen and 
malphone well versed in Classical Syriac. A sociolinguistic 
feature of Kthobonoyo is its male centricity, with very 
few female speakers. Code-switching is frequent, espe- 
cially in less formal settings. Kthobonoyo is rich in ne- 
ologisms and coined terms. While the phonology and 
morphology of Kthobonoyo are quite similar to Clas- 
sical Syriac, Kthobonoyo syntax is a subset of that of 
Classical Syriac. 


G.A. Kiraz, ‘Kthobonoyo Syriac: Some Observations and 
Remarks’, Hugoye 10.2 (2007). 
G. A. Kiraz 


Kyriakos see Quryaqos 


de Lagarde, Paul Anton (1827—1891) 


Scholar of Semitic and Eastern languages and litera- 
tures; professor of Fastern languages at the University 
of Göttingen. His earliest publications are under the 
name Bötticher (Boetticher), the name of his father, 
which he later replaced by de Lagarde (sometimes Lati- 
nized into Lagardius), a name that existed in his moth- 
er’s family. 

Born in Berlin, de Lagarde studied theology and 
oriental languages in Berlin and in Halle, where he ha- 
bilitated in 1851. In the following years, he spent much 
time in the British Museum in London, where he was 


de Lagarde, Paul Anton 


among the first Western scholars to study the Syriac 
manuscripts that had arrived from Dayr al-Suryān in 
the 1840s. Many of his publications are based on these 
manuscripts. It was only in 1869 that he was appointed 
professor at Göttingen, as the successor of the famous 
Semitist and Hebrew Bible scholar Heinrich Ewald (one 
of Th. Nöldeke’s teachers). 

In addition to his publications in such fields as 
Hebrew, Arabic, Armenian, Coptic, and Septuagint, de 
Lagarde published a number of Syriac texts: the Di- 
dascalia Apostolorum (1854); other collections of eccle- 
siastical law (1856); Titus of Bostra’s work against the 
Manichaeans, preserved in ms. Brit. Libr. Add. 12,150 
of the year 411 (1859); Syriac texts dealing with agri- 
culture and related issues, continuing the Greek tradi- 
tion of Geoponika (1860); the ‘Recognitions’ attributed 
to Clement of Rome, again from ms. Brit. Libr. Add. 
12,150 (1861); and ‘Apocryphal’ books of the OT (1861: 
Bar Sira, Wisdom of Solomon, Tobith, Baruch I and II, 
Epistle of Jeremiah, Judith, Prayer of Ananias and his 
companions, Bel, Dragon, Susannah, I Ezra, I and II 
Maccabees). A number of shorter texts were grouped 
together and published as Analecta Syriaca (1858) and 
Praetermissorum libri duo (1879; which has Syriac printed 
in Hebrew characters). He also planned a series entitled 
Bibliotheca Syriaca, of which, however, he was able to 
prepare only the first volume which, after his death, his 
student A. Rahlfs edited (1892). Whereas in his public 
and university life de Lagarde did not shy away from 
expressing strong views — thereby sometimes provok- 
ing harsh reactions and controversy, not least with his 
Jewish colleagues — his Syriac work is sober and very 
solid. Most of his editions have been often reprinted 
and are still valuable today (some of them have never 
been replaced!). De Lagarde’s interests extended beyond 
philology and text editions, into the fields of linguistics 
and lexicography. Quite impressive for his day is his list 
of ‘Persian, Armenian, and Indian words in Syriac’ (in- 
cluded in his Gesammelte Abhandlungen), which is often 
quoted in C. Brockelmann’s Lexicon Syriacum. 

De Lagarde was known for his painstaking atten- 
tion to correct and precise typesetting, reflecting the ms. 
model as closely as possible. Towards the end of his life 
he seems to have been instrumental in the development 
of a new Syriac printing type by the Leipzig printing 
house Drugulin. He did not live to see it used in his own 
publications, but it was successfully used from the early 
1890s onwards, and it was eternalized in the second edi- 
tion of Nóldeke's Kurzgefasste syrische Grammatik (1898; 
repr. 1966) and in its subsequent English translation 
(1904; repr. 2001). 

A volume to commemorate de Lagarde’s Syriac 
work in Gottingen was published in 1968 by the Gót- 
tinger Arbeitskreis für syrische Kirchengeschichte. Sev- 
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eral of the contributions deal with topics on which de 
Lagarde himself had published or — as in the case of 
Antun of Tagrit — in which he had been particularly 
interested. 


Select publications by de Lagarde 


Didascalia apostolorum syriace (1854). 

Reliquiae iuris ecclesiastici antiquissimae syriace (1856). 

Analecta syriaca (1858). 

Titi Bostreni Contra Manichaeos libri quotuor syriace (1859). 

Geoponicon in sermonem syriacum versorum quae supersunt (1860). 

Libri Veteris Testamenti apocryphi syriace (1861). 

Clementis Romani Recognitiones syriace (1861). 

Gesammelte Abhandlungen (1866). (1—84 : ‘Persische, armenische 
und indische Wörter im syrischen) 

(ed. A. Rahlfs), Bibliothecae Syriacae a Paulo de Lagarde collectae quae 
ad philologiam sacram pertinent (1892). 
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R.J.H. Gottheil, ‘Bibliography of the works of Paul de Lagar- 
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A. Rahlfs, Paul de Lagardes wissenschaftliches Lebenswerk im Rahmen 
einer Geschichte seines Lebens dargestellt (Mitteilungen des 
Septuaginta-Unternehmens 4.1; 1928). 
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Lamsa, George (ca. 1891-1975) [Ch. of E.] 


Bible translator. Lamsa came from the village of Marbi- 
shu in Turkey. He attended the English mission school 
in Urmia, later teaching in the school in Van. He came 
to the USA in 1916 or 1917 by way of Argentina, taking 
the name George at the port. He became an American 
citizen in 1923. He was associated with Episcopalian ef- 
forts to revive a mission to the Assyrians after World 
War I: see his co-authored book The Oldest Christian 
People (1926). His most characteristic publications began, 
however, with My Neighbor Jesus: in the Light of his own 
Language, People, and Time (1932). This established one 
of his themes, that the Bible could be illuminated by 
the customs and language of his own Aramaic-speaking 
community in the Middle East which was, he claimed, 
little changed since biblical times. He published a trans- 
lation of the Four Gospels (1933) and then of the whole 
New Testament, entitled The New Testament according to 
the Eastern Text Translated from Original Aramaic Sources 
(1940) — the ‘eastern text’ being the Peshitta, which, 
being in ‘Aramaic’, was according to Lamsa the original 
form of the New Testament. A translation of the whole 
Peshitta Bible, Te Holy Bible from Ancient Eastern Manu- 
scripts, appeared in 1957. 
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Lamsa’s books had an appeal in the Ch. of E. for 
a time. He was a member of Patr. Eshai Shem'on coun- 
cil, and represented the Church as an observer at the 
Vatican Council in 1964. His own religious thought was, 
howevet, broad and unorthodox, and his greatest influ- 
ence has been among various small Christian and Chris- 
tian-theosophical bodies in the U. S. A. who continue to 
reprint his works. 


‘Lamsa, George M(amishisho)’, in Contemporary Authors 23-4 
(1970), 246. (incl. a list of his writings) 
The life of Dr. George M. Lamsa (Aramaic Bible Society, 1966). 


J. F. Coakley 


Land, Jan Pieter Nicolaas (1834-1897) 


Syriac scholar; professor at the universities of Amster- 
dam and Leiden. Born from a Dutch family of Norwe- 
gian descent, Land enrolled as a student in Leiden in 
1850. From early on, Syriac, to which he was introduced 
by Th. W. J. Juynboll, was among the subjects that at- 
tracted him most. Even before submitting his doctoral 
dissertation in theology (on an OT topic), he published 
his first monograph, on Yuhanon of Ephesus as a church 
historian (1856). Land’s first meeting with Th. Néldeke, 
who spent the winter of 1857—58 in Leiden, became the 
beginning of a lifelong friendship between the two men. 
In the fall of 1857 Land was awarded a grant to study 
the Syriac mss. in London, which in the 1830s and 1840s 
had arrived in the British Museum from Dayr al-Suryan. 
Like P. A. de Lagarde, whom he met in London, Land 
launched his own series, Anecdota Syriaca, in which he 
planned to publish important Syriac texts taken mainly 
from the British Museum mss. The first volume appeared 
in 1862; three more volumes followed in 1868, 1870, and 
1875. Although the quality of the editions gave rise to 
some criticism, these publications significantly contrib- 
uted to making Syriac literature and Syriac studies more 
widely known in Europe. 

In 1864 Land was appointed professor of oriental 
languages and philosophy at the Athenaeum Illustre, lat- 
er the municipal university, of Amsterdam. In 1872, he 
returned to Leiden, to occupy the chair of philosophy. 
While publishing extensively on a vatiety of topics, rang- 
ing from philosophy to music, Syriac receded from the 
foreground of his interests, although he kept teaching it. 
Among his Syriac students were W. J. van Douwen (from 
his Amsterdam period), with whom Land co-authored 
a Latin translation of Yuhanon of Ephesus’s ‘Lives of 
the eastern saints’ (1889), G. Wildeboer, who wrote his 
Leiden dissertation on the Curetonian Gospels (1880), 
and H. G. Kleyn, who on the same day submitted two 
doctoral dissertations in Leiden, one on Ya'qub Burd'oyo, 
and the other on the Syriac Life of Yuhanon of Tella 
(1882). 
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Select publications by Land 

Joannes Bischof von Ephesos, der erste syrische Kirchenhistoriker. 
Fünleitende Studien (1856). 

"Anecdota Syriaca, 1—4 (1862, 1868, 1870, 1875). 

(with W. J. van Douwen), Joannis episcopi Ephesi Syri Monophysitae 
Commentarii de beatis orientalibus et Historiae ecclesiasticae 


fragmenta (1889). 


Secondary Sources 

A. G. P. Janson and L. Van Rompay, ‘Syriac studies in Leiden 
(1850—1940): The vicissitudes of a lingua minor’, in 
Leiden oriental connections 1850—1940, ed. W. Otterspeer 
(1989), 43—61. 

C.B. Spruyt, ‘Jan Pieter Nicolaas Land’, Jaarboek van de 
Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen 1898 (1899), 3—62. 
(with a list of Land’s publications) 


L. Van Rompay 


Lazarus see Lo'ozat 


Leloir, Louis (1911—1992) 


Benedictine Syriac and Armenian scholar. He was 
born in Namur and studied in Lyon and Rome. From 
1959-61 he taught biblical exegesis and Armenian at 
San Anselmo, Rome, and from 1973-82 Armenian and 
Ethiopic at the Catholic University of Louvain. For 
extended periods he served as Novice Master in the 
Abbey of St. Maurice in Clairvaux (Luxembourg), and 
then at the Abbey of St. Paul de Wisques (France). In 
1953-54 Leloir re-edited the Armenian translation of 
Ephrem’s ‘Commentary on the Diatessaron’ (CSCO 137, 
145), at that time only known in Armenian. When, in 
1957, the Chester Beatty Library (Dublin) purchased a 
ms. containing a large part of the Syriac original, Leloir 
was asked to edit it; this he published in 1963; just over 
20 years later, the Chester Beatty Library was able to 
purchase some further folios of the same ms., and these 
too were edited by Leloir (1990, with LT; ET of both 
by C. McCarthy, 1993). Leloir had a special interest in 
Ephrem's witness to the text of the Diatessaron, col- 
lecting his evidence in CSCO 227 (1962). Besides work- 
ing on Ephrem, he also wrote the valuable entry on Sah- 
dona (under ‘Martyrius’) in the Dictionnaire de Spiritualité. 
Given his expertise in Armenian, he was also able to 
wtite authoritatively on the relationship between Syriac 
and Armenian literature (in contributions to OCA 205 
[1978] and 221 [1983]). His work in the Armenian field 
was largely concerned with the Apocryphal Acts of the 
Apostles and the Sayings of the Desert Fathers (apart 
from Ephrem). 
J.-M. Auwers, fBio-biographie', in Acta Orientalia Belgica 10 
(1997), 1-18. 
S. P. Brock 


Leroy, Jules 


Leon of Harran (late 8th or early 9th cent.) [Melk.] 


Melkite theologian and syz&e/los to the bp. of Harran in 
the late 8th or eatly 9th cent. Leon was a disciple of Gi- 
watgi of Maypherqat (Martyropolis) and, like his teach- 
er, advocated a Chalcedonian christology. He authored 
a Letter to his friend Bp. Eliya, with whom he had dis- 
cussed christological matters previously in Harran. This 
Letter is known only through Eliya's reply, which pre- 
serves several fragments. In the Letter, Leon requests 
Eliya to make known his reasons for converting from 
a Chalcedonian to a miaphysite christology. He outlines 
his own theological position and poses several specific 
christological questions, to which Eliya responds. 

A. Van Roey, ‘La lettre apologétique d'Élie à Léon, syncelle 
de l'évéque chalcédonien de Harran. Une apologie 
monophysite du VIII—IX* siècle’, LM 57 (1944), 1-52. 

idem, “Trois auteurs chalcédoniens syriens: Georges de 
Martyropolis, Constantin et Léon de Harran’, OLP 3 
(1972), 125-53. 

idem, Eae Epistula apologetica ad Leonem, syncellum Harranensem 
(CSCO 469—70; 1985). (Syr. with LT) 

U. Possekel 


Leroy, Jules (1903-1979) 


French art historian and Syriac scholar. In 1920, Le- 
roy entered the Benedictine order with the monks of 
Solesmes who, due to the anti-catholic legislation of the 
Third Republic, were in exile at the Isle of Wight (UK) 
since 1901 and returned to Solesmes (Sarthe) only in 
1922. In 1930, he was sent to Rome, where he graduated 
in biblical studies from the Pontificio Istituto Biblico in 
1933. For the next twenty years he lived as a priest in 
Paris and taught in various high schools. During his spare 
time he developed an interest in illuminated Syriac mss., 
which he investigated first in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
and later in the other major European libraries. In the 
eatly fifties, he studied with André Grabar, the famous 
scholar of early Christian art, who then taught at the 
École Pratique des Hautes Études, where Leroy gradu- 
ated in 1955 with a thesis on the illuminations of the 
Syriac Rabbula Gospels. Starting in 1954, as an employee 
of the French Centre National de la Recherche Scienti- 
fique, and stationed for several years at the Institut Fran- 
cais d'Archéologie in Beirut, Leroy complemented his 
eatlier work on illuminated Syriac mss. in Europe with 
research in all major collections of the Middle East. This 
led to his pioneering 1964 publication, Les manuscrits syri- 
aques à peintures, which includes the study of several mss. 
from Tur ‘Abdin, Iraq, and Syria. In the same period he 
also wrote his “Moines et monastéres du Proche-Orient" 
(1958), which was subsequently translated into English 
(1963; repr. 2004). It covers Egypt, Palestine, Lebanon, 
Syria, Turkey, and Iraq. 


Levi Della Vida, Giorgio 


In the mid-sixties Leroy, together with Serge 
Sauneron (d. 1976), launched an ambitious project that 
aimed at the documentation of Coptic wall paintings. 
The first volume of ‘La peinture murale chez les Cop- 
tes’ appeared in 1975. The second volume, which ap- 
peared posthumously (1982), included the first detailed 
description of the wall paintings of Dayr al-Suryàn 
known at that time. To this monastery, situated at the 
intersection of the Coptic and Syriac worlds, he de- 
voted additional publications, studying its condition 
in the 16th cent. (1967), the decoration of the church 
(including the two 10th-cent. inscriptions on the wood- 
en doors) (1974), and a flabellum with Syriac inscrip- 
tion dated 1202/3 (1974-75). His contribution to the 
first Symposium Syriacum (1972) was on the famous 
10th-cent. abbot of Dayr al-Suryan, Mushe of Nisibis 
(published 1974). Leroy was the first western art his- 
torian with a lifelong commitment to the study of the 
art of the Syriac and other eastern Christian traditions. 
Along with his pioneering Syriac publications, which 
remain authoritative today, he published extensively on 
Coptic, Copto-Arabic, Ethiopian, and Armenian art. In 
spite of his focused iconographical approach, he always 
was awate of the larger historical, literary, and cultural 
contexts and paid due attention to the links between 
eastern Christian art and late ancient, Byzantine, and 
Islamic att. 


Select publications by Leroy 


Moines et monastères du Proche-Orient (1958). (ET as Monks and 
monasteries of the Near East |1963; repr. 2004]) 

Les manuscrits syriaques a peintures conservés dans les bibliothèques 
d'Europe et d'Orient. Contribution à l'étude de l'iconographie des 
églises de langue syriaque (2 vols.; 1964). 

‘Un témoignage inédit sur l'état du Monastére des Syriens 
au Wadi ’n Natrun au début du XVIe siècle’, Bulletin de 
l'Institut francais d'archéologie orientale 65 (1967), 1—23. 

‘Moise de Nisibe’, in SywSyr I, 457—70. 

‘Le décor de l'église du Couvent des Syriens au Ouady Natroun 
(Egypte)’, CabArch 23 (1974), 151—67. 

‘Un flabellum syriaque daté du Deir Souriani (Egypte), Cahiers 
de Mariemont 5—6 (1974—75), 31—9. 

Les peintures des convents du Ouadi Natroun (La peinture murale 
chez les Coptes II; 1982). 

Secondary Sources 

R.-G. Coquin, ‘Vabbé Jules Leroy (1903—1979Y', Bulletin de 
l'Institut Francais d’Archéologie Orientale 80 (1980), v—xv. 

M. Daniels, ‘Leroy, Jules’, Dictionary of Art Historians (http:// 
www.dictionaryofarthistorians.org/). 

P. van Moorsel and K. Innemée, ‘Brève histoire de la “Mission 
des peintures coptes" ’, Dossiers d’Archéologie 226 (Sept. 
1997), 68-75. (repr. in P.P. V. van Moorsel, Called to Egypt. 
Collected Studies on painting in Christian Egypt [2000], 15— 
29) 

A.N. Palmer and J. van Ginkel, ‘Leroy, Jules’, Dictionary of Art 
19 (1996), 231-2. 


L. Van Rompay 
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Levi Della Vida, Giorgio (1886-1967) 

Italian Sytiac scholar. An outstanding Semitic scholar, he 
devoted to Syriac literature only a lesser part of his activ- 
ity, mainly at the beginning of his career (1910—21) and 
again later, after having been deprived of his chair at the 
University of Rome because of his opposition to fas- 
cism, when he was employed as a consultant for Oriental 
mss. at the Vatican Library (1931—39), under the patron- 
age of its learned Prefetto, the future Cardinal Eugène 
Tisserant. His main writings on Syriac culture include: 
the edition of a text of popular hermetic philosophy, 
which he first attributed to ‘Pseudo-Berosus’ (1910), and 
much latet, in an extensive essay involving its Christian 
Arabic version (1947), to ‘Stomathalassa’; an edition of 
an E.-Syr. collection of Pythagorean sentences (1910); an 
annotated Italian translation of the ‘Book of the Laws 
of Countries’ (1921); and several articles on Bardaisan 
(1919-20). These studies, which combine a concern for 
textual philology learnt from his teacher Ignazio Guidi 
with a lasting interest in the history of religions, are 
now collected in Pétagora, Bardesane e altri studi siriaci, ed. 
R. Contini (Studi Orientali 8; 1989). Levi Della Vida’s 
most significant contribution to Syriac studies, however, 
is arguably his massive volume Ricerche sulla formazione del 
più antico fondo dei manoscritti orientali della Biblioteca Vaticana 
(SeT 92; 1939), a masterly treatise on several aspects of 
the history of Oriental studies in Renaissance Europe, 
while his slimmer monograph Documenti intorno alle relazi- 
oni delle Chiese orientali con la $. Sede durante il pontificato di 
Gregorio XIII (SeT 143; 1948) is still an important source 
for such topics as Syr. Orth. Patr. Ignatius Ni'matullah's 
stay in Rome. 


R. Contini, ‘Gli studi siriaci’, in G. Levi Della Vida nel centenario 
della nascita (1886-1967) (Studi Semitici ns 4; 1988), 25— 
40. (incl. further references) 

B. Soravia, ‘Levi Della Vida, Giorgio’, in Dixionario biografico 
degli Italiani, vol. 64 (2005), 807-11. 


R. Contini 
Lexicography see Syriac Lexicography 
Liber Graduum see Book of Steps 


Liturgy 


The Christian liturgical rites can be grouped into fami- 
lies, the eastern ones being associated above all with 
Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, and Alexandria. The 
various Syriac rites fall under the general heading of 
‘Antiochene’, subdivided as E.- and W.-Syr., the latter 
again further subdivided into Syr. Orth./Catholic, Ma- 
ron., and (until the early second millennium) Melk.. ‘An- 
tiochene’ is in fact not very appropriate for the E.-Syr. 
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(Ch. of E./Chald.) traditions, whose roots were more 
connected with Edessa, rather than Antioch. 


General developments 


Liturgical texts develop considerably over time, and in 
their present forms they are many-layered, with archaic 
and much more recent elements side by side: the oldest 
elements go back to before the E.-/W.-Syt. ecclesiastical 
divide (5th/6th cent.), and so the two share certain texts 
(especially in poetry); approximately the 7th to 9th cent. 
saw the emergence of many rites in the forms known 
today: traditionally, large-scale liturgical reforms are at- 
tributed to Ishoyahb III (d. 659) in the E.-Syr. tradition, 
and Ya'qub of Edessa (d. 708) in the W.-Syr.. The earliest 
long theological prayers known as sedre (or husoye) in the 
W.-Syr. tradition belong to this period, as do their coun- 
terparts, by Shallita and others, in the E.-Syr. The ma- 
jority of the earliest surviving liturgical mss. belong to 
the ca. 9th/10th cent. for the W.-Syr. tradition, whereas 
E.-Syr. ones only rarely survive before about 12th cent. 

It must have been from about the 7th cent. that the 
Maron. and Syr. Orth. liturgical traditions began to sepa- 
rate, with the former often retaining archaic elements 
lost in the latter (e.g. in the baptismal texts and Week- 
day Office). This may explain surprisingly close parallels 
between the Maron. and E.-Syr. traditions: the Maron. 
Anaphora known as the ‘Sharrar’ (or Peter IIT) has many 
prayers in common with the Anaphora of Addai and 
Mari, and the Maronite Weekday Office includes several 
sugyotho of E.-Syr. origin where they have named authors 
of the 6th and 7th cent. (see Brock 2004). 

In the Melk. tradition the 10th and 11th cent. wit- 
nessed the remarkable transition from an Antiochene to 
a Constantinopolitan rite (roughly co-terminous with 
the Byzantine reconquest of parts of north Syria, 969— 
1084); this involved a massive undertaking of transla- 
tions from Greek into Syriac (and subsequently into Ar- 
abic). Several of the poetic texts, including ones by John 
of Damascus, were subsequently taken over also into the 
Syr. Orth. tradition, probably in the 11th and 12th cent. 

Although the W.-Syr. liturgical tradition had always 
included many texts translated from Greek, this new in- 
flux of materials of Greek origin led to the emergence 
of two slightly different Syr. Orth. traditions, that of 
Antioch, incorporating these new elements, and that 
of Tagrit, which did not. It was essentially the Tagrit 
rite that was introduced into S. India in the 18th and 
19th cent. 

In the E.-Syr. tradition, many rites are traditionally 
associated with the reforms of Patr. Isho'yahb II, and/ 
ot with the usage of ‘the Upper Monastery’ (of Mar Ga- 
briel and Mar Abraham, Mosul). Many new texts were 
incorporated during the early centuries of the 2nd mil- 
lennium, in particular prose texts by Eliya III Abū Halim 
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(d. 1190), verse texts by Gewargis Warda, and ‘onyatha by 
Khamis bar Qardahe (both 13th cent.?). 


The Main Liturgical Books 
Ch. of E. 


Three Anaphoras are in use, the archaic Anaphora of 
the Apostles Addai and Mari, and Anaphoras attributed 
to Theodore and to Nestorius. For the most part only 
the former was taken over in the Chald. and Syro-Mala- 
bar Churches, and in both cases provided (in different 
places) with Institution Narratives, which the original 
lacked (a feature officially recognized, however, by the 
Vatican in 2001 as legitimate). The other two Anaphoras, 
when taken over, were simply called the ‘second’ and 
‘third’ Anaphoras (thus the Mosul ed. 1901). In mss. the 
Anaphoras are usually combined with the Baptismal ser- 
vice, with Marriage and Burial services transmitted sepa- 
rately. In the Syro-Malabar Church, whose liturgy had 
been much adapted to the Roman trite in the 17th cent., 
there has been considerable discussion over the appro- 
ptiate form of a ‘restored’ (de-Romanized) Qurbana (on 
this, see G. Thadikkatt, Liturgical Identity of the Mar Toma 
Nasrani Church [2004]). 

'The Weekday Offices are contained in the Qdàm 
w-Bathar (“Before and After’, the weeks being so desig- 
nated, according to which of two choirs commences); 
for this there is an ET by A. J. Maclean, East Syrian Dai- 
W Offices (1894) and a recent reprint of the Syriac (ed. 
D. Benjamin, 2004; based on de Qelayta’s edition of 
1923). Those parts of the services proper to Sundays 
and Feasts ate contained in the Hudra, for which there 
is an edition by T. Darmo (3 vols.; Trichur, 1960—62); 
better known, however, is the earlier Chald. edition by 
P. Bedjan (3 vols.; 1886-7; repr. 1938; 1 vol. ed., ed. 
P. Yousif, 2002); a concordance between Darmo and 
Bedjan is given in The Harp 19 (2006), 117-36. English 
translations and studies of particular seasons have been 
made by V. Pathikulangara (Resurrection, 1982; Holy 
Week, 1990), J. Moolan (Swbbara, ot Annunciation to Na- 
tivity, 1985), and P. Kuruthukulangara (Nativity, 1989). 

Another ms. collection, with hymns and anthems 
for festivals, is known as the Gazza; this has never been 
printed, but materials from it are included in the editions 
of the Hudra by Darmo and Bedjan. 

Syr. Orth. 


This tradition stands out from all others in its number 
of available Anaphoras, said to be nearly 80, though only 
a dozen or so ate in current use, and a large number 
have not yet been published. Some are translated from 
Greek, while others were composed in Syriac, the latest 
belonging to about the middle of the 2nd millennium. 
Both mss. and printed editions vary greatly in the num- 
ber and selection of Anaphoras they provide, though 
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that of St. James is normally present; this Anaphora, 
whose origins are connected with Jerusalem, provided 
the structural model for many of the other Anaphoras. 
The largest printed collection, with nineteen, is that of 
Pampakuda, 1931, though the critical edition (Anaphorae 
Syriacae, 1939-81), now discontinued, covers 22 anapho- 
ras over the course of its 7 fascicles (tables indicating 
the contents of main printed editions can be found in 
Ephemerides Liturgicae 102 [1988], 440-45). 

Originally there seem to have been at least three 
different baptismal rites, but only that attributed to 
Severus remains in use. The Betrothal and Marriage rites 
were once separated in time, but in modern editions they 
are combined as a single rite. There are separate funeral 
services for clergy and laity, and within each of these, 
for different categories, e.g. bishops, priests, monks, 
nuns; men, women, children. Besides the bilingual edi- 
tions mentioned in the Bibliography, the Syriac texts for 
Baptism, Marriage, and (Lay) Funerals were published in 
India by the Mar Julius Press (Pampakuda) in 1979. 

The Weekday Office is contained in the 5 himo, fot 
which there are several printed editions, notably Jerusa- 
lem 1936; Pampakuda (4th ed. 1977), St. Ephrem Mon- 
astery, Holland, 1981 (and subsequent editions). A bi- 
lingual form of the Pampakuda edition was published 
by SEERI (Kottayam) in 2006. Also arranged for the 
days of the week is a collection of prayers of monastic 
origin, known as the Svio (printed ed. Monastery of St. 
Ephrem, 1993). 

Liturgical texts for Sundays and Feasts are provided 
in the Fenqito, of which there are two printed editions 
(Mosul, 1886—96, in 7 vols., and Pampakuda, 1962-3, in 
3 vols), although in many churches mss. are still used. 
'The contents of the two editions, and of individual mss., 
vaty considerably; one noticeable difference between 
the two editions is that the Mosul edition (Syr. Catholic) 
includes the prose Sedre (which ate usually transmitted 
separately in mss., and so are absent from the Pampaku- 
da edition). An abbreviated and adapted English version 
of the Mosul edition was made by Fr. Francis Acharya 
(d. 2002), Crown of the Year (3 vols.; Kurisumala Ashram, 
1982-86). 

The liturgical texts of the reformed Mar Thoma 
Church in South India are for the most part fairly close 
to their Syr. Orth. antecedents. 

Maron. 


'The learned Patr. Istifan al-Duwayhi (d. 1704) listed 
27 Anaphoras in use by the Maronites, but printed edi- 
tions give many less, and some later ones give promi- 
nence to the Roman rite; a return to the true Antiochene 
tradition was the aim of reforms initiated in 1971, and 
mandated in 1991. Most of the Maron. Anaphoras are 
shared with the Syr. Orth., though a few are confined to 
the Maron. tradition, notably the archaic ‘Sharrar’. Al- 
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though Maron. liturgical mss. earlier than the 16th cent. 
are only rarely preserved, many liturgical books preserve 
eatly features lost in the rest of the Antiochene liturgi- 
cal tradition. This applies in particular to the Baptismal 
rite and to the Weekday Office (Spito). An ET of the 
Divine Office throughout the year, providing texts for 
Ramso and Sapro for Sundays and Feasts, was published 
by the Diocese of St. Maron (USA) in 3 vols. (Prayer of 
the Faithful, 1982-5); this goes back (via French) to a sim- 
plified edition in Arabic, made by the liturgical scholar 
(now Bp.) B. Gemayel. 


Melk. 


Only the very oldest Melkite liturgical mss. preserve the 
original Antiochene rite, whereas all the rest represent 
the Constantinopolitan rite (itself ultimately of Antio- 
chene origin), and so the range of different liturgical 
books is basically the same as in the Greek Orthodox 
tradition. The oldest texts often have materials in com- 
mon with the Syr. Orth. and/or Maron. traditions. In the 
case of an archaic short baptismal rite, there is still no 
post-baptismal anointing (this had been first introduced 
in the Antiochene area ca. 400). The multilingual char- 
acter of the Melk. liturgical tradition is brought out by 
the existence of bilingual texts, especially Syriac-Arabic, 
although occasionally Syriac-Greek, or Greek in Syriac 
characters. Syriac remained in use as one of the liturgical 
languages until at least the 17th cent. 


Bibliographic Sources 


J.-M. Sauget, Brbliographie des liturgies orientales (1900-1960) 
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A. Mingana, Commentary of Theodore of Mopsuestia on the Lord's 
Prayer and the Eucharist (Woodbrooke Studies 6, 1933). 

B. Varghese, Dionysius bar Salibi: Commentary on the Eucharist 
(1998). 

idem, John of Dara: Commentary on the Eucharist (1999). 

Baptism 

Ch. of E.: see under Eucharist. 

Mar.: A. Mouhanna, Les rites de l'initiation dans l'Église Maronite 
(OCA 212, 1980). 

Melk.: S. P. Brock, ‘A short Melkite baptismal service in Syriac’, 
ParOr 3 (1972), 119-30. 

Syr. Orth.: 1. rites no longer used: S. P. Brock, ‘A new Syriac 
baptismal ordo attributed to Timothy of Alexandria’, 
LM 83 (1970), 367-431; idem, “The anonymous Syriac 
baptismal ordo in Add. 14,518’, ParOr 8 (1977/8), 311— 
46; 2. current rite, attributed to Severus: A. Y. Samuel 
(ed.), The Sacrament of Holy Baptism according to the Ancient 
Rite of the Syrian Orthodox Church of Antioch (1974). (Syr. 
with ET). 

The texts of all the rites, with LT, are given in J. A. Assemani, 
Codex Liturgicus Ecclesiae Universae, I-II. (1750; repr. 
1968). 

Commentaries: S. P. Brock, ‘Some early Syriac baptismal 
commentaries’, OCP 46 (1980), 20-61. (Syr. with ET; 
repr. in Fire from Heaven [2006], ch. XV); B. Varghese, 
Dionysius bar Salibi. Commentaries on Myron and Baptism 
(2006) (Syr. with ET). 

Marriage, Funeral, etc. 

Bilingual (Syr. with ET) editions (W-Syr.): Marriage (1974); 
Funeral (1974); Ma‘de‘dono (Festivals; 1984); Simo (2006). 
ET of many E.-Syr. rites in G. P. Badger, The Nestorians 
and their Rituals, II (1852 and reprints). 
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B. Varghese, Les onctions baptismales dans la tradition syrienne 
(CSCO 512; 1989). 

idem, The Syriac version of the Liturgy of St James. A brief history 
for students (2001). 
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Lo'ozat bat Sobhto Lazarus (early 9th cent.) 
[Syr. Orth.] 


Bp. of Baghdad; author of an Anaphora as well as of 
liturgical and theological works. Lo‘ozar served as Bp. 
of Baghdad in the early 9th cent., taking the name 
of Philoxenos. There are indications that he also was 
known as Basil. If that is correct, he probably should be 
identified with the ‘Basil, Bp. of Baghdad’, who along 
with his two brothers and the son of their sister do- 
nated several books to the Monastery of Mor Yuhanon 
of Qutdis in Dara (one of these books is the present ms. 
London, Brit. Libr. Add. 12,151, which contains writings 
of Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite). 

Lo‘ozar is the author of an Anaphora (inc: ‘Oh 
God, who are the sea of peace ...’), which is preserved 
in a number of Syr. Orth. mss. Bar 'Ebroyo, in his Muorat 
Qudse (Candelabrum of the sanctuary’), quotes passages 
from Lo'ozar's (otherwise unknown) work on the divine 
providence and human freewill, in which Lo‘ozar ap- 
parently tried to find a compromise between attributing 
absolute power to providence on the one hand or free- 
will on the other hand. Elsewhere in the same work, Bar 
'Ebroyo quotes from one of Lo‘ozat’s letters, while in 
his ‘Ethicon’ the Maphryono states that Lo'ozat wrote 
about the origins of Syriac liturgical chant and about the 
introduction in the Syriac churches of the ‘gonune of 
John of Damascus. We also know of a commentary on 
baptism, a #imro on the consecration of the holy chrism, 
and a commentary on the words said in the Eucharist, 
‘the heavenly bread we break’, which led to a contro- 
versy and to a schism in Lo‘ozat’s day. 

That in spite of Lo'ozar's obvious significance as a 
writer so little of his works is preserved may perhaps be 
due to the unfortunate end of his tenure as a bp. Michael 
Rabo, the chronicler of the year 1234, and Bar “Ebroyo, 
in his ‘Ecclesiastical Chronicle’, report that Lo‘ozar was 
deposed as bp. by his Patr., Dionysios of Tel Mahre, in 
829, due to accusations brought against him by some of 
his own faithful. No details on the nature of these ac- 
cusations are provided. 
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E. Renaudot, Liturgiarum Orientalium Collectio, vol. 2 (1847; repr. 
1970), 399—408. 
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A. Vööbus, ‘Important discoveries for the early stage of the 
West-Syrian liturgo-historical genre. La'zar bar Sabeta’, 
Sacris Erudiri 12 (1974—75), 289-93. 

Wright, Catalogue ... British Museum, vol. 2, 496. 
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Lo'ozat of Beth Qandasa (8th cent?) [Syr. Orth.] 


Monk on the Holy Mountain of Edessa, scholar, au- 
thor of a commentary on the Pauline Epistles. The 
commentaty is fragmentarily preserved in ms. Brit. 
Libr. Add. 14,683 (one of the mss. presented to Dayr 
al-Suryan by the Coptic Patr. of Syr. descent Afraham b. 
Zura around 980). The commentary was divided into 
four parts and portions are preserved only for part 3 
(Galatians, Philippians, Colossians, 1 and 2 Thessalo- 
nians) and part 4 (Hebrews). A note written by one of 
Lo'ozar's disciples, Giwatgis of Beth Nage, gives infor- 
mation about his teacher, who is said to have been a 
scholar in the investigation of dogma (bubono d-dogma). 
The commentary, which is said to have been based on 
the work of John Chrysostom, is provided with critical 
signs (dots and crosses) to assist with the interpretation. 
Inserted between the two parts is a chronological and 
historical section, which reaches until the accession of 
Caliph al-Mahdi (774) (E. W. Brooks in CSCO 5-6, 337— 
341 [Syr.], 265-75 [LT]). This section seems to provide 
a date for the composition of the work, if one assumes 
that it belonged to the original work. The scribe of the 
ms., Harith bar Sisin, of Sanbat (probably in Egypt) and 
of Harran, is also responsible for ms. Brit. Libr. Add. 
14,682, a commentary on the Gospels of John and Matk, 
which was put together (mkannas by Harith on the ba- 
sis of many soutces, Christian and pagan (quoted are: 
john Chrysostom, Ya'qub of Serugh, Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, Ephrem, Cyril of Alexandria, the Sibylline Oracles, 
and a work called ‘Hermes’). The question then arises 
whether Harith, the copyist of the commentary of ms. 
Add. 14,683, really was the redactor of the commentary 
of ms. Add. 14,682 (which then would be the redactor's 
autograph). Or did he only copy the latter, as he did the 
former? Wright is inclined to see Harith as the copyist 
of both commentaries and to attribute both works to 
Lo‘ozar (already in his Catalogue, and more explicitly in 
his Short history). Baumstark, however, refrains from ac- 
cepting Lo‘ozat’s authorship of the Gospel commentary 
for lack of evidence. Barsoum agrees with Baumstark 
and regards Harith as the redactor of the Gospel Com- 
mentary, whom he takes to be a Melkite on the basis of 
a passage in al-Mas ‘tdi (in Murij al-dbabab). To Lo'ozar's 
authorship of the commentary on the Pauline Epistles, 
one scholion can be added; it deals with the order of the 
Seraphs according to Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite 
and it is explicitly attributed to him (preserved in ms. 
Brit. Libr. Add. 18,295, f. 149v; see also Barsoum, 366). 
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Additional information about Lo'ozar's disciples or 
his school may be gathered from ms. Damascus, Syr. Orth. 
Patr. 12/23 (previously Jerusalem, St. Mark’s Monastery 
123), which contains works by Pseudo-Dionysius and 
which was written by Ya'qub bar Yonathan ‘in the school 
of (...) Rabban Mor (...) of Beth Qandasa’ ca. 890. The 
date of this ms. led Kaufhold to question Lo‘ozat’s tra- 
ditional date (which is based solely on the chronologi- 
cal section inserted into his work) and to suggest that 
Lo'ozat worked a few decades later than has generally 
been assumed (the alternative would be that Ya'qub bar 
Yonathan was not Lo‘ozat’s immediate disciple). 
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H. Kaufhold, “Zur Bedeutung Jerusalems für die Syrisch- 
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storiche. Atti e documenti 12; 2003), 140-2. 
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Wright, Short history of Syriac literature, 162-3. 

Wright, Catalogue ... British Museum, vol. 2, 610a—612b (ms. 
Add. 14,683) and 608b—610a (ms. Add. 14,682); vol. 3, 
1184b (scholion attributed to Lo'ozar). 
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Ma'ad 

The village of Ma'ad is 14 km. northeast of Byblos 
(Jbeil), 52 km. from Beirut, 525 m. above sea level. The 
Church of Mar Charbel is built on the remains of a 1st- 
cent. temple to the Roman God Satrapos. The base of 
the temple, columns, and capitals were used in the build- 
ing of a church dating from the 6th cent. At a later pe- 
tiod, in the 12th or 13th cent., a substantial narthex was 
added to the W. end along with new vaulting, 

At least two layets of decoration are painted on the 
walls of the church: 1. to the first period belong the wall 
paintings of the apse, and paintings on the northern wall 
of a small annex in the southeast corner of the church, 
at the end of the southern nave; 2. a large Dormition 
of the Virgin, on the southern wall of this same small 
room, belongs to the second period. Paintings of the 
second period also cover parts of the paintings on the 
northern wall. 

In the apse, four evangelists stand on either side of 
a central crowned saint who has not been identified. On 
the northern wall of the annex are two more unidenti- 
fied saints from the first period, accompanied by two 
donors, a male and a female. On this same wall and par- 
tially covering the saints underneath, is the large figure 
of an archangel, between two mote saints, also unidenti- 
fied. These latter saints, and a donor on the same wall, 
belong to the second period. Accompanying the twelve 
apostles and Christ, beside the Virgin's bier, in the Dor- 
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mition, are St. Dionysios the Areopagite, and also the 
Jew Jephonias, whose hands have been cut off by the 
archangel Gabriel. The donor of this painting is repre- 
sented behind Jephonias. 

All the wall paintings in Mar Charbel are inscribed 
in Syriac, in a mixture of Serto and Estrangela which 
sometimes contains Arabic words. 

Istifan al-Duwayhi, Maron. Patr. in the 17th cent., 
writes that Hanna al-Franjiyya, Bint al-Khabbaz, was 
buried in this church in 1243. This date corresponds to 
the style of the second group of paintings. The style 
of each layer of painting is distinctive. The hand of a 
12th cent. French painter has been identified in the 
first layer. The style of the second layer belongs to the 
Syr. Orth. tradition of Bahdeidat and Dayr Mar Musa al- 
Habashi, in the 13th cent. 

See Fig. 63. 
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Macarian homilies 


Anonymous 4th-cent. Greek ascetical texts. The original 
Greek writings survive in three overlapping collections 
probably assembled in Byzantine monastic circles of the 
10th and 11th cent. The most common attribution is to 
‘Macarius’, identified with either of the famous 4th-cent. 
Egyptian monks, Macarius the Great or Macarius the Al- 
exandrian. Their authorship is disproved by study of the 
spiritual vocabulary of the writings and the use of quo- 
tations from them in a 5th-cent. anti-Messalian dossier 
pteserved by John of Damascus. These indications link 
the Pseudo-Macarian texts with an ascetical movement 
originating in late 4th-cent. Asia Minor or Syria, within a 
culture strongly influenced by Syriac Christianity. 

The collections contain exhortations and responses 
to questions about prayer and progress in the spiritual 
life. The writings emphasize conflict between sin and 
grace within the ‘inner person’, characterized in vivid im- 
ages of sensation, mingling, indwelling, and fullness. The 
sin present in human beings is ‘uprooted’ by divine pow- 
et, when the Lord comes to dwell in the heart and fills it 
with the Spirit. When liberated from the passions, one 
becomes a ‘perfect’ or ‘mature’ Christian and can fulfill 
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Fig. 63. Ma'ad, Lebanon, Church of Mar Charbel. 
Wall painting depicting the Dormition of the Virgin, 
detail: mourning apostle. Paul van Moorsel Centre 
for Christian Art and Culture in the Middle East, 
Leiden University. Photo: Mat Immerzeel. 

See M. Immerzeel, Identity puzzles. Medieval Christian art 
in Syria and Lebanon (2009), 105-8. 


the commandments with ease. Despite powerful experi- 
ences of the Spirit, life continues to be a struggle. Even 
the perfect Christian is always at risk of relapse, whether 
through inattention or by God's design as a test of faith. 

The association of these texts with ‘Messalianism’ 
in controversial literature of the 4th and 5th cent. seems 
to have been unknown or overlooked by both contem- 
porary and later authors. The so-called ‘Great Letter’ 
(Epistola Magna) of Pseudo-Macarius was the major 
source for Gregory of Nyssa’s ascetic treatise commonly 
known as De instituto christiano ‘On a Christian way of 
life’. Macarian themes and language strongly influenced 
later writers, notably Diadochus of Photike and Ishaq of 
Nineveh. At least two Syriac translations survive; among 
these are two 6th-cent. mss., by far the oldest extant mss. 
of the (Peudo-)Macarian corpus. There are also Arabic 
and Georgian versions of some of the texts. 


Primary Sources 


Greek 


Collection I, ed. H. Berthold (GCS, 1973). 
Collection II, ed. H. Dórries et al. (PTS 4, 1964). 
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Collection HI, ed. V. Desprez (SC 275, 1980). 

Epistola magna, ed. R. Staats (Abhandlungen der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Göttingen, Philol.-hist. Klasse, 3rd 
series, 134; 1984). 

ET of Collection Il and Epistola magna in G.A. Maloney, 
Pseudo-Macarius. The fifty Spiritual Homilies and the Great 
Letter (1992). 

Texts transmitted under Ephrem’s name ed. W. Strothmann 
(GOFS 22, 1981). 

Syriac 

W. Strothmann, Die syrische Uberlieferung der Schriften des Makarios, 
I-II (GOFS 21, 1981). 
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Malabar Catholic Church 
Syro-Malabar Catholic Church 


This sui juris Catholic Church of the E.-Syr. liturgi- 
cal tradition represents the continuity of the Catholic 
ecclesial tradition in South India that came into being 
in the 16th cent. (see Thomas Christians). Under Portu- 
guese and other European missionary influence in the 
late 16th and early 17th cent. the local Church became 
heavily Romanized, especially after the Synod of Diam- 
per (1599); Syriac, however, was retained as the liturgical 
language by Archbishop Francisco Roz, SJ, even though 
the rite was adapted to Roman norms. Following the re- 
volt against the Padroado and the Jesuits in 1653, the 
Propaganda Fide sent the Carmelite Sebastiani to Mala- 
bar (1659) as an Apostolic Commissiary, and as a result 
the Catholic party came under the double jurisdiction 
of the Padroado and the Propaganda Fide, though the 
influence of the former waned after the Dutch took Co- 
chin in 1663. This event, however, led to the expulsion 
of Sebastiani, though not before he had consecrated an 
Indian bp., Alexander (1663-87) to take his place. Sebas- 
tiani left an interesting account of his time in Malabar 
(see Pallath 2006). Another informative account, cover- 
ing 1773—86, is by a Malabar priest (see Paremmakkal 
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Fig. 64. Wooden reliquary cross in the Malabar Catholic 
(or ‘Syro-Malabar’) Church of Pallippuram. 
According to tradition the cross was carved by St. Thomas 
and has miraculous power. This type of cross 
may be called the St. Thomas cross in contrast 
to the Persian cross. The cross is being held 
by Fr. Ignatius Payyappilly. Photo: Istvan Perczel. 





Fig. 65. Baptismal font in the church of Kanjoor 
(Malabar Catholic). Photo: Istvan Perczel. 


1971), who went to Lisbon in 1783 for the consecra- 
tion of another Indian bp., Mar Karyatil, who, however, 
died in Goa (1786) on his way back to Malabar. With the 
exception of Alexander and Karyatil, all other bishops 
were Europeans, and it was only in 1896 that three na- 
tive Indian bishops were again appointed, thus marking 
the beginnings of an indigenous hierarchy, which was 
only able to develop again in the 20th cent. 

In 1923 Ernakulam was made a metropolitan see, 
with seven suffragan eparchies, and in 1958 Changa- 
nacherry became a second metropolitan see. Since 1962 
a number of eparchies outside Kerala have been created 
(including one for USA, in 2001). On 16 Dec. 1992 Er- 
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nakulam-Angamali was raised to the status of a Major 
Archbishopric, and in 1995 two further metropolitan 
sees were created (lellichery and Trichur). There is a 
separate archbishopric in Kottayam for the Knanaya, ot 
Southists (this goes back to the creation of an Apostolic 
Vicariate for them in 1911). There are sizable diasporas 
in North America, Europe, and the Gulf States. The to- 
tal number of faithful is said to be between three and 
four million. 

There are a large number of religious communities 
for both men and women, the most well known of them 
being the Carmelites of Mary the Immaculate (CMJ), 
founded in 1831 by the Blessed Kuriakos Elias Chavara 
(who, among other things, set up a Syriac printing press 
in Mannanam in 1844). 

Although very little Syriac literature has ever been 
produced in S. India, numerous literary and, above all, 
liturgical mss. were copied there, and in the 19th and 
earlier part of the 20th cent. a number of Syriac printing 
presses were operative (St. Joseph's Press at Mannanam 
was especially productive). Syriac was regularly taught at 
seminaries, and still is at some, though the shift to Ma- 
layam as the liturgical language after the Second Vatican 
Council has led to a great decline in widespread knowl- 
edge of the language. Among works of Syriac scholar- 
ship produced in Malabar, two should be singled out: 
T. Arayathinal's Aramaic (Syriac) Grammar (1957; repr. 
2007), and E. Thelly’s Syriac-English-Malayalam Lexicon 
(1999), based on Audo’s Sita. 

Although the reforms of Vatican II have led to the 
decline of knowledge of Syriac, at the same time they 
have encouraged the recovery of the indigenous E.-Syr. 
liturgical tradition. In practice, however, liturgical re- 
newal has led to much controversy over the direction it 
should take: a return to the Syriac sources, inculturation 
(including the adoption of some Hindu customs), or 
retaining a more western perspective. A vocal advocate 
for the indigenous tradition of the Thomas Christians 
and author of many books on the subject was Fr. Placid 
Podipara CMI. 

See Fig. 64, 65, and 116-119. 
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Malabar Independent Syrian Church 
The Thozhiyur Church 


The Malabar Independent Syrian Church is the oldest 
of the various jurisdictions into which the non-Roman 
Catholic section of the Thomas Christians has been di- 
vided since the 17th cent. Following the imposition of 
Portuguese control and European bishops after the 
Synod of Diamper in 1599, there was an attempt by the 
whole community to break free of Jesuit control in 1653 
at the Coonan Cross incident. Subsequently, as a result 
of the successful efforts of Carmelite missionaries, the 
majority of St. Thomas Christians returned to Roman 
obedience (see Malabar Catholic Church). The remaining 
section (called Puthenkuttukar ot New Patty to distinguish 
them from the Romo-Syrians who were Pazhayakuttukar 
ot Old Party), continued to use latinized E.-Syr. rites, but 
began to come under the influence of periodic visitors 
of the Syr. Orth. tradition. 

A definitive step took place in 1751 when the Syr. 
Orth. Mafryono Basilios Shakrallah arrived in Kerala, ac- 
companied by Mar Gregorios of Jerusalem and another 
companion, whom the Mafryono soon consecrated with 
the tide ‘Mar Ivanios, bp. of India’. The party seems to 
reptesent a more systematic attempt to introduce W.-Syr. 
usage than had been the case with earlier visitors. The del- 
egation was also authorised by the Patr. to regularize the 
Orders of the Indian head of the Puthenkuttukar com- 
munity, Mar Thoma V, with the expectation that he would 
minister under the jurisdiction of the Mafryono and his 
companions. Squabbles about money and jurisdiction pre- 
vented this intended outcome, and Mar Thoma V died in 
about 1765, without having been re-consecrated, but hav- 
ing himself consecrated his nephew as Mar Thoma VI. 

The Maftyono gathered a small household, among 
whom he disseminated Syr. Orth. usage. Immediately 
prior to his death in 1764, he consecrated a native priest 
of the Kattumangat family as bp., giving him the title of 
Mar Koorilose. For several years the new bp. lived qui- 
etly in a monastic community at Thevanal. In 1770 Mar 
Gregorios and Mar Ivanios consecrated Mar Thoma VI 
as Mar Dionysios I. Mar Gregorios seems to have very 
soon regretted this action and in 1772 raised Mar Koori- 
lose to the rank of Metropolitan. Mar Koorilose also 
received a ring from the Rajah of Cochin, the traditional 
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acknowledgement of the head of the St. Thomas Chris- 
tians. Mar Dionysios managed to imprison his rival, who 
eventually escaped and fled to the village of Anjur in the 
territory of the Zamorin of Calicut, later British Mala- 
bar. A gift of land from a prominent Muslim, whose son 
Mar Koorilose had healed, enabled a Cathedral Church 
to be built at nearby Thozhiyur. 

Following the failure of validly consecrated bishops 
among Mar Dionysios Is successors in the early 19th 
cent., recourse was had to a successor of Mar Koorilose 
at Thozhiyur, Mar Philoxenos II, who consecrated three 
bishops to Malankara Metropolitan (Pulikottil Mar Dio- 
nysios II ca. 1813; Punnathra Mar Dionysios III in 1816; 
Cheppat Mar Dionysios IV in 1825) and who himself 
occupied that position for several years. 

Important legal rulings in the 1850s established the 
independence of the Thozhiyur Church from either the 
Patr. of Antioch or the Malankara Metropolitan. 

In 1894 the two Thozhiyur bishops (Mar Athana- 
sios I and Mar Koorilose V) consecrated a Metropolitan 
for that section of the Puthenkuttukar which repudiated 
Patriarchal authority and desired a degree of reform (see 
Mar Thoma Syrian Church). 

The community has always been Syr. Orth. in rite. 
It has about 15 churches and priests, and several schools. 
The Church is active in ecumenical activities in Kerala 
and outside India. In 1998 and 2008 the Metropolitans 
were Ecumenical Observers at the Lambeth Conference 
of Anglican bishops. In 2006 both current bishops (Mar 
Koorilose IX and Mar Basilios I) participated in the con- 
secration of bishops for the Free Church of England. 

A Constitution was drawn up in 1947, appointing 
a Sabha Mandalam, representing all the churches, for 
special business such as electing a bp., and Council of 
Clergy and Laity to assist the Metropolitan in governing 
the Church. 

Since the 1970s worship has been celebrated mainly 
in Malayalam, though Syriac is still used for the Daily OF 
fices and midweek Qurbanas at Thozhiyur Cathedral. 


L. Brown, The Indian Christians of St. Thomas (1982). 
D. Daniel, The Orthodox Church of India (1986). 
J.R.K. Fenwick, The Malabar Independent Syrian Church (1992). 
idem, The Forgotten Bishops. The Malabar Independent Syrian Church 
and its Place in the Story of the St Thomas Christians of South 
India (2009). 
J. R. K. Fenwick 


Malankara Catholic Church 

Syro-Malankara Catholic Church 
This independent Catholic Church of W.-Syr. liturgi- 
cal tradition came into existence in 1930 when the Syr. 
Orth. metropolitan Mar Ivanios (P. T. Geevarghese, 
1882-1953), along with his suffragan Mar Theophilus 


and many of their flock, entered into communion with 
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Rome (see Thomas Christians). By a Papal Constitution 
of 11 June 1932 Trivandrum was made a Metropolitan 
See sui iuris, with a suffragan eparchy of Tiruvalla; fur- 
ther eparchies have since been created in 1978 (Battery), 
1996 (Martandom, in Tamil Nadu), and 2003 (Muvat- 
tupuzha). In 2006 Tiruvalla was raised to a Metropoli- 
tan See. A year earlier, on 10 Feb. 2005, the status of 
the Malankara Catholic Church was raised by Pope John 
Paul II to that of a Major Archiepiscopal Church, with 
the canonical installation taking place on 14 May 2005; 
at the same time the title ‘Catholicos’ for its head was 
officially recognized. Also in 2005 a bp. was ordained, 
for the first time, for Malankara Catholics in America 
and Europe; in India, however, they have no pastoral 
provision of their own outside the state of Kerala, a 
matter of gtievance to both them and the Syro-Malabar 
Catholics. The total number of Malankara Catholics is 
between a quarter and a half million. 

There are some flourishing monastic orders, no- 
tably the Bethany Fathers (Order of the Imitation of 
Christ, OIC) and Bethany Sisters, and the Daughters of 
Mary. An important liturgical contribution was made by 
the late abbot of the Kutisumala Ashram, Fr. Francis 
Acharya (Mahieu; 1912-2002) in the form of a four- 
volume adapted translation of the W.-Syr. Weekday and 
Festal Services throughout the year (Prayer with the Harp 
of the Spirit, 1982-6). 

Although serving all the Indian Churches of Syriac 
tradition, the St. Ephrem Ecumenical Research Institute 
(SEERD in Kottayam, inaugurated on 14 Sept. 1985, 
comes under the jurisdiction of the Syro-Malankara bp. 
of Tiruvalla. SEERI is by far the most active promoter 
of Syriac language and tradition in Kerala, providing, 
among other things, MA and Doctoral programs; it has 
also hosted international Syriac conferences every four 
yeats, commencing in 1987. Its many publications in- 
clude the journal The Harp (1987-) and the monograph 
series Moran Etho (1988-). 


G. Chediath, The Malankara Catholic Church (2003). (incl. further 
references) 

S. Kanjiramukalil, Ecclesia! Identity of the Malankara Catholic 
Church (2002). 

J. Madey, in KLCO, 486-7. 

C. Malancharuvil, The Syro-Malankara Church (Syrian Churches 
Series 7; 1974). 


S. P. Brock 


Malankara Orthodox Syrian Church 


The Malankara Orthodox Church (MOC) proudly 
claims to have been founded by St. Thomas, one of the 
twelve apostles of Christ. From the early centuries of 
the Common Era, the St. Thomas Christians of Kerala 
had intermittent relationship with the Syriac communi- 
ties in the ancient Persian Empire. Regular contacts were 
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Malankara Orthodox Syrian Church 





Fig. 66. Malankara Orthodox Syrian Church of Thiruvithancode (the present construction is probably 
from the 16th cent): the nave. Photo: Istvan Perczel. 


rather difficult, because of the Arab-Muslim control of 
the trade route in the Arabian Sea. 

In the 15th cent. the relationship with the E.-Syr. 
Church was apparently strong, but this was abruptly 
broken by the Portuguese presence in the Indian sub- 
continent. In the so-called Synod of Diamper (1599), 
Dom. Alexis Menezis, Archbishop of Goa, with the 
support of the king of Cochin, was able to bring the 
St. Thomas Christians under the authority of Rome. In 
1653 the great majority rejected the forced union with 
Rome at the famous Coonan Cross. As they wanted 
to retain Syriac language and liturgy, and above all the 
ecclesiastical independence, they wrote letters to vari- 
ous Eastern patriarchates requesting to send them a bp. 
Thus in 1665, in a Dutch vessel Mar Gregorios, the Syr. 
Orth. bp. of ‘Jerusalem’ reached Kerala and consecrat- 
ed Mar Thoma I, as the bp. of the St. Thomas Chris- 
tians. In 1685, Mar Baselios Yaldo and Mar Ivanios 
Hidayatallah, two more Antiochian prelates, arrived. 
However, the Syr. Orth. liturgy and the Serto script 
were widely used only much later. E.-Syr. influence is 
evident from the fact the six bishops who headed the 
community between 1665 and 1765 took the title Mar 
Thoma I to VI. 


In 1751, the arrival of a Syr. Orth. delegation con- 
sisting of Baselios Shakrallah, Mar Gregorios, Ramban 
Yohannan, and a few deacons, marks the beginning of 
the introduction of the Serto script and the Syr. Orth. 
liturgy in the Malankara Orthodox Church. Mar Thoma 
VI (consecrated by his predecessor in 1765), the head of 
the Syrians, after much hesitation, consented to be re- 
consecrated by the Antiochian bishops under the name 
Mar Dionysios I (in 1770). 

Meanwhile in 1772, the Antiochian bp. Mar Grego- 
rios consecrated a native bp. named Mar Koorilose. Mar 
Dionysios I (alias Mar Toma VI) used his political influ- 
ence to expel the rival bp. to Thozhiyur, in the kingdom 
of Cochin. This marks the origin of the so-called Mala- 
bar Independent Syrian Church (or “Thozhiyur Church’). 

In 1815 Pulikottil Joseph Mar Dionysios (conse- 
crated by Mar Philoxenos, the second bp. of Thozhi- 
yur) founded the Old Seminary (the present Orthodox 
Theological Seminary) with the generous support of 
the British Resident Col. Munro. Following the death 
of Mar Dionysios (in 1816), the English missionaries 
assumed the direction of the Old Seminary and mod- 
ern education started in Kerala for the first time. The 
missionaries had the dream to train native clergy and to 
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reform the liturgical practices of the Malankara Ortho- 
dox Church. The native clergy were opposed to it, and 
in 1836 the missionaries left the Seminary. However, 
they did convert a few Syrian Christians to the Anglican 
Church. 

Meanwhile, some of the Syrians favourable to the 
reforms, sent a deacon to Mardin and in 1843, Patr. Mar 
Eliya II consecrated him under the name Mathews Mar 
Athanasios. He was the first Indian bp. consecrated by a 
Syr. Orth. Patr. On his return to India, he led the efforts 
for reforms with some success thanks to the support of 
the English missionaries and the local rulers. Cheppattu 
Mar Dionysios, the head of the Malankara Orthodox 
Church was unwilling to fight against the reformers, ab- 
dicated in favour of a visiting Antiochian prelate named 
Yoyakim Mar Koorilose. Though he could not provide 
effective leadership for the community against the re- 
formers, during his 20 years stay in Kerala, Mar Koori- 
lose visited parishes and completed the introduction of 
Antiochian liturgical practices. In 1864, the Patriarch 
Ya'qub II consecrated a native prelate named Joseph Mar 
Dionysios (d.1909). Being unable to contain the prog- 
ress of the reformers, he appealed to the Patr. to visit 
India. Thus Patr. Petros III visited Malabar and during 
his two yeat stay (1875—77), he brought the Malankara 
Orthodox Church under the Syr. Orth. Patriarchate of 
Antioch. In 1876, the Patr. convened a synod in Mulan- 
thuruthy (near Cochin) and established an administra- 
tive structure. The parishes over which the ‘Malankara 
Metropolitan’ had little or no control, were organized 
under six dioceses, and six bishops were consecrated. 
Thus the system of a single metropolitan for the entire 
Church came to an end. 

A few years later, the royal court of Travancore 
made a verdict in favour of Mar Joseph Dionysios and 
the Malankara Orthodox Church. The reformed group 
established themselves as an independent church, known 
as ‘the Mar Thoma Syrian Church’. 

In the first decade of the 20th cent., the relationship 
between the Patr. Mar ‘Abdullah II and Mar Geevarghese 
Mar Dionysios became tense on the question of author- 
ity over properties of the Malankara Orthodox Church. 
This led to the excommunication of Mar Dionysios and 
the division of the Malankara Orthodox Church into 
two groups, one accepting the supreme authority of 
the patriarch and the other rejecting it. The group led 
by Mar Dionysios invited Patr. Abdulmasih II, who was 
deposed by the Turkish authorities. In 1912, he conse- 
crated Baselios Pawlos I (d. 1914), the first Cath. of the 
Malankara Orthodox Church. Thus began the major di- 
vision and a series of litigations which lasted for four de- 
cades. In 1934, the General Assembly of the Malankara 
Orthodox Church adopted a Constitution and endorsed 
the claims of autocephaly. In 1958, the Supreme Court 
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of India made a verdict in favour of the Cath. Thanks to 
the initiatives of the Patriarch Ignatius Ya'qub III and the 
Catholicos Geevarghese II (1929-64), the two groups 
were united. In 1964, Patriarch Ya'qub III presided over 
the consecration of the Catholicos Augen I (d. 1975). 

Unfortunately the unity did not last for more than 
12 years. The Patr. consecrated bishops and finally in 
1975, a Cath. (‘Maphrian’) for the group which accepted 
his authority. Now the Malankara Orthodox Church re- 
mains divided under two Catholicoi and two synods. 

The Malankara Orthodox Church has a member- 
ship of about 1 million, 1100 parishes, 1200 priests, and 
18 bishops. There are several schools, Colleges, Engi- 
neering and Medical Faculties, hospitals and orphan- 
ages under its administration. The Malankara Orthodox 
Church follows the Syr. Orth. Liturgy (Mosul tradition). 
But the liturgical language is Malayalam. Hindi and Eng- 
lish are, however, also used in North India or outside 
India. 

See Fig. 66. 


C. Chaillot, The Malankara Orthodox Church (1996). 

D. Daniel, The Orthodox Church of India. A History (1972). 

M.K. Kuriakose (ed.), Orthodox Identity in India. Essays in Honour 
of V. C. Samuel (1988). 


B. Varghese 


Malankara Syriac Orthodox Church 
Jacobite Syrian Christian Church 


The W-Syr. Church in India which is an integral part of 
the Syr. Orth. Church. The Syr. Orth. Patr. of Antioch 
is its spiritual head, and the Cath. of India (Maphrian) is 
the regional head. The Cath. presides over the regional 
Synod, and, in the role of Malankara Metropolitan, pre- 
sides over a democratic body of elected parish represen- 
tatives, responsible for temporal administration. 

Though direct evidence is scant, tradition attributes 
the origins of the Church to the Apostle Thomas. The 
long history of trade between the south-western coast 
of India and the Middle East and the presence of a Jew- 
ish community of traders in this part of India makes 
this apostolic connection plausible. The earliest indi- 
rect evidence, cited by Eusebius and Jerome, suggesting 
the presence of Christians in India is from the alleged 
mission of Pantaenus of Alexandria to India in ca. 190 
where he is said to have encountered natives who were 
acquainted with the Gospel of Matthew. 

While the dominant view is that the Thomas Chris- 
tians were continually in communion with the Ch. of E. 
under the Cath.-Patr. of Seleucia-Ctesiphon until the ar- 
rival of the Portuguese in the 15th cent., the Malankara 
Syriac Orthodox Church holds that Thomas Christians 
held in great esteem the ecclesiastical authority of the 
Patr. of Antioch over the ‘East, laid down in the can- 
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ons of the Council of Nicaea (325) and the Council of 
Constantinople (381), ‘East’ being interpreted to include 
Persia and India. They received bishops from Persia, 
who, at least until the late 5th cent., acknowledged the 
ecclesiastical position of the Patr. of Antioch. As late 
as the 16th cent., when the ecclesiastical relation with 
the Ch. of E. was in ascendancy, the recognition of the 
canonical pre-eminence of Antioch in Malankara is at- 
tested in the ‘Narratives of Joseph the Indian’ (1507), 
although incorrectly identifying the Cath. as the succes- 
sor of St. Peter at Antioch. It further argues that the 
fragmented evidence concerning the pre-Portuguese 
period is insufficient to establish the doctrinal confes- 
sion of the Malankara Church as that of the Ch. of E. 
or preclude at least intermittent relations with the non- 
Chalcedonian Patriarchates of Alexandria and Antioch. 
However, it concedes continuous relations with the Ch. 
of E. between the 14th and 16th cent. 

The history from the 15th cent. onward is well- 
documented (see Thomas Christians). The community 
that rejected the authority of Rome in 1653 gravitated 
to the Syr. Orth. Patriarchate of Antioch by 1665, and 
this relationship was then nurtured by bishops who were 
delegated from Mesopotamia. Schisms within the com- 
munity seeded the current Malabar Independent Church 
(ca. 1772), Church of South India (1836), Mar Thoma 
Church (1889), Malankara Orthodox Church (1912/1975), 
and Malankara Catholic Church (1930) leaving the Malan- 
kara Syriac Orthodox Church alone under the Syr. Orth. 
Patriarchate today. 

The first head of the Church, after it asserted a 
Syr. Orth. identity, was Archdeacon Parambil Thomas 
(1637-70), the chief protagonist of the ‘Coonan Kuri- 
shu Satyam’ of 1653 (Oath at the Leaning Cross, Mat- 
tanchery); shortly thereafter, he assumed episcopal dig- 
nity with the name Mar Thoma I and was subsequently 
consecrated canonically by the first Syr. Orth. delegate, 
Mor Gregorios "Abdel al-Jaleel, who arrived in 1665. He 
was succeeded by eight indigenous metropolitans who 
assumed the same titular name, ending with Thomas IX 
(d. 1817). In the interim, Mar Thoma VI, fearing the 
invalidity of his first consecration by the hands of his 
predecessor, was te-consecrated as Mar Dionysius I in 
1770 by Mor Gregotios Yuhanon, Patriarchal delegate, 
but his successor resumed the line as Mar Thoma VII. 
'The Dionysios line was resumed in 1815 with the con- 
secration of Dionysios Il as a rival to the Thomas 
line. Mar Athanasios Mathews was the first to be con- 
secrated by a patr., in 1843 at Mardin, but lapsed into 
schism over Anglican inspired reforms. In 1876, Patr. 
Petros III/IV consecrated six bishops to administer 
newly formed dioceses along with the Malankara Metro- 
politan Dionysios V (consecrated in 1865). Dionysios V 
was followed by other Malankara Metropolitans, promi- 
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nent among whom are Dionysios VI (excommunicated 
in 1911), Mar Kurillos Paulose, and Mar Athanasios Pau- 
lose. In 1964, Patr. Ignatius Ya'qub III consecrated Mar 
Baselios Augen as ‘Cath. of the East, only to excom- 
municate him in 1975 and replace him with Mar Base- 
lios Paulose II (d. 1996). In 2002, a ‘Cath. of India’ was 
consecrated with the name Baselios Thomas I. 

Many bishops and monks were delegated from 
Mesopotamia to Malankara from the 17th cent. on- 
wards. Prominent among them ate Mor Gregorios ‘Abd 
al-Jaleel, bp. of Jerusalem (arrived 1665, died 1671, in- 
terred at North Parur), Maphrian Mor Baselios Yaldo 
(arr. and d. 1685, int. Kothamangalam), Mor Ivanios 
Hidayatallah (arr. 1685, d. 1693, int. Mulanthuruthy), 
Maphrian Mor Shakrallah Baselios (arr. 1751, d. 1764, int. 
Kandanad), Mor Gregorios Yuhanon (arr. 1749, d. 1773, 
int. Mulanthuruthy), Mor Ivanios Yuhanon (arr. 1751, d. 
1794, int. Chengannur), Mor Dioscoros Yuhanon (arr. 
1806, departed 1809), Mor Athanasios ‘Abd al-Masih 
(arr. 1825, dep. 1827), Mor Kurillos Yuyakim (arr. 1846, 
d.1874, int. Mulanthuruthy), Mor Athanasios Stepha- 
nos (atr. 1849, dep. 1851), Mor Athanasios Shem'oon 
(arr. 1849/1881, d. 1889, int. Kottayam), Mor Ostatheos 
Sleebo (arr. 1881, d. 1930, int. Kunnamkulam), Mor 
Elias Malke (arr. 1909/1927, d. 1962, int. Manjinikkara), 
Rabban ‘Abd al-Ahad (later Patr. Ya'qub IIT) (arr. 1933, 
dep. 1946), Rabban Mushe Salama (atr. 1951, dep. 1959), 
Rabban Aphrem Paulose (arr. 1960, dep. 1964), and Mor 
Timotheos Aphrem Aboodi (arr. 1965, dep. 1973). Patr. 
Petros III/IV was the first patriarch to visit India (art. 
1875, dep. 1877) and began a tradition of visits by all 
subsequent patriarchs with the exception of Patr. Igna- 
tius Afram Barsoum. 

The Malankara Syriac Orthodox Church has to- 
day 17 dioceses and more than 600 churches in India 
and several educational and medical institutions as well 
as social service organizations. Nearly 80 parishes have 
been established in North America, Eutope, the Persian 
Gulf, Singapore, Australia, and New Zealand. A few of 
the churches in India are also claimed by the autocepha- 
lous Malankara Orthodox Church and are often uneasily 
shared under court direction or are closed for worship. 
Since 2002, the Catholicate is at Puthenkurishu, near 
Kochi. In addition to the Cath. there are 29 bishops. The 
number of faithful is estimated to be over a million; the 
vast majority are concentrated in the dioceses of Anka- 
maly, Kochi (Cochin), Kandanad, and Kottayam — all 
in central Kerala. 

The Cath. of India exercises authority over 15 dio- 
ceses as well as institutions under the Malankara Synod 
which has 17 bishops. Churches of the diaspora out- 
side India are directly under the Patr. but administered 
by bishops of Indian origin. The Knanaya archdiocese 
of the ‘Southist? endogamous community — with its 
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origins from a Mesopotamian emigration, by tradition, 
dated to 345 — has an archbishop, independent of the 
Catholicate, with three suffragans, over 70 churches, and 
a sizeable diaspora in Europe and North America. Since 
1920, churches have been established in India directly 
under the temporal authority of the Patr. and admin- 
istered by the Patriarchal delegate to Malankara; today 
these parishes are under a Patriarchal Vicariate called the 
‘Simhasana’ (‘Throne’) Churches and Institutions with 
four bishops including the Patriarchal delegate and about 
30 churches. The major monasteries of the Malankara 
Syriac Orthodox Church at Manjinikkara, Piramadom, 
and Malekurishu fall under this Vicariate. The Evangeli- 
cal Association of the East — the missionary arm of the 
Church, established in 1924 — has three bishops, one 
of whom presides over the autonomous Honovar St. 
Antony’s Mission; the Association has about 45 church- 
es, 10 educational institutions, and other charitable or- 
ganizations. Since 1990, the Seminary of the Church, 
now headed by a bp., has functioned at Udayagiri where 
a four year Bachelor's degree in Theology is offered. 
The Church has lay organizations for youth, students, 
women, and Sunday School. The Church has an active 
laity-sponsored presence on the internet with a number 
of general as well as parish websites, discussion groups, 
radio, and TV sites. 

The Church curiously retains ‘Jacobite’ in its name, 
even though the Syr. Orth. Church rejects this appel- 
lation as pejorative. Thomas Christians were known 
as ‘Naztanis’ in the era prior to European influence. 
The Christians who asserted a Syr. Orth. identity in 
the 17th cent. were called the ‘Puthenkoor’ (New Al- 
legiance’), but this gave way to the term ‘Jacobite’ un- 
der European influence. The term appears to have been 
adopted without recognizing its negative connotations 
elsewhere; its continued formal usage results from the 
distinct historical identity it confers and is encouraged 
by a popular misconception that it is the antique name 
of the Church. 

Historically, the liturgical language of the Thomas 
Christians is Syriac. Syr. Orth. liturgies were adopted 
from Mesopotamia over a long period of time and li- 
tutgical practices evolved, progressively conforming to 
Syr. Orth. traditions, but with notable local adaptations. 
Malayalam translations of the Peshitta Gospels were first 
printed in 1811. The first ever print of the Syriac Shimo 
(Simple Prayer) in linotype was published in 1861. The 
late 19th/eatly 20th cent. saw the advent of the Syriac 
printing press and the publication of several liturgical 
texts in Syriac and Malayalam by V. Rev. Malpan Matta 
Konat at Mar Julius Press, Pampakuda; these editions be- 
came the authorized versions, de facto. The Reformist 
movement in the 19th cent. prompted worship setvices 
in the vernacular Malayalam, although it was only in the 
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early 20th cent. that manuscripts and prints of trans- 
lations came into vogue. Today, liturgical setvices ate 
conducted predominantly in Malayalam, although with 
some remnants of Syriac, primarily in liturgical formu- 
las. Most clergymen today have, at best, a rudimentaty 
knowledge of Syriac. The musical system based on the 
Beth Gazo has been influenced by various a/phone from 
Mesopotamia, most recently, Mor Yulios Elias Qoro and 
Rabban ‘Abd al-Ahad (later Patr. Ya'qub II); thus the 
fusion of different Middle Eastern schools of music 
with local adaptations resulted in a unique musical tradi- 
tion. Howevet, since the 1970s, secular music influenced 
by the indigenous Carnatic as well as Western gentes has 
altered liturgical music indiscriminately and, today, the 
octoechos is known only to the connoisseur. The Malan- 
kara Syr. Orth. influence on Syr. Orth. churches across 
the world is most visible in the liturgical vestments and 
clothes produced in Kerala, with a distinct style. 


For references, see entry on Thomas Christians and the 
citations below. 
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T. Joseph 


Man of God of Edessa Alexius 


This general title is given to the anonymous saintly pro- 
tagonist of a narrative set in Edessa in the 5th cent. 
The core original story is found in 5 mss. In this ac- 
count, the Man of God is the son of rich senatorial 
parents, living either in Rome or Constantinople. On 
the eve of an advantageous marriage, he boarded a ship 
and eventually ended up in Edessa. Although sought 
for, he was not found but, one night, his saintly quality 
was discovered by the custodian of a church in Edessa. 
Questioned as to his identity by the custodian, he first 
identified himself as one of the anonymous poor, but 
later told his story to the custodian on condition that 
his identity not be revealed. When the Man of God fell 
sick, the custodian placed him in a house for strangers. 
The custodian had to leave the city for a while and, dur- 
ing his absence, the Man of God died and was buried 
with the poor. Distraught at the news, the custodian 
besought Bp. Rabbula to help find the saint’s body and 
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give it proper reverence. When they entered the place 
where the poor were buried, only the clothes of the 
Man of God were found, not his corpse. Bp. Rabbula 
promised never to build anything more except hospices 
for the poor and strangers. The whole story contrasts 
strongly with other narratives of Syr. saints who per- 
formed miracles and prodigious feats of asceticism. A 
narrative similar to this is found in a Greek ms., but the 
bp/s name is not given and details place the story at a 
later date than Rabbula. 

The core Syriac narrative then is continued in the 
tradition. In this development, the Man of God did 
not actually die, but left Edessa to escape notice. He re- 
turned to his parents’ house and lived in it unbeknownst 
to them. When he died, his sanctity and identity were 
miraculously revealed and miracles occurred round his 
tomb. His parents were given names and, later in the tra- 
dition, the Man of God received a name, Alexius. Under 
this name, the tradition spread widely in the European 
tradition. His feast day in the Roman church is 17 July. 


A. Amiaud, La légende syriaque de saint Alexis, l'homme de Dieu 
(1889). 
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Mani (216 — ca. 276) 


Founder of a religious movement (Manichaeism). Mani 
was born in Mesopotamia. Reared in a strict Jewish- 
Christian baptismal sect, at the age of 12 Mani began 
to experience revelations from a heavenly being called, 
‘The Twin’. At 24, he received a divine calling to be the 
‘apostle of light’, the incarnate Paraclete of God, chosen 
to propagate his llifegiving message’. Due to his frequent 
travels and bold evangelistic proclamation — and the 
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royal protection of Shapur I (242—72) — Mani convert- 
ed many people to his religion. Manichaeism was a com- 
plex ascetic system based on Zoroastrian dualism, that 
also included features of Gnostic cosmology, Judaism, 
Christianity, Buddhism, and Babylonian myth. The prac- 
tice of Manichaeism allowed for two classes of follow- 
ets: the ‘elect’, devoted to liberating spiritual particles of 
light from their material imprisonment through full ad- 
herence to the sect’s harsh ascetic rules, and the ‘auditor’, 
who provided for the needs of the elect and followed a 
less severe code, in the hope of eventual reincarnation as 
one of the elect. During the reign of Bahram I (273-6), 
the Zoroastrian hierarchy instigated a widespread pet- 
secution of minority religions, including Manichaeism. 
Mani was put to death ca. 276. Nevertheless, Manichae- 
an missionaries continued to attract converts throughout 
Persia and the Roman empire, into central Asia, where 
it survived into the Mongol petiod, and even as far as 
eastern China. The spread of Manichaeism and its use 
of Christian elements elicited numerous polemical re- 
sponses on the part of orthodox Christians. Mani wrote 
books in Aramaic and Pahlavi, though only fragments 
survive. Seeking to promote his universalizing teaching 
actoss cultural barriers, he encouraged the translation of 
Manichaean texts into different languages, for which a 
distinctive Manichean script, akin to Syriac Estrangela, 
was devised. Manichaean texts were eventually dissemi- 
nated in a wide variety of languages. 
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Manna, Ya'qob Awgen 
Jacques Eugène (1867—1928) [Chald.] 


Bp. and scholar. He was born in Baqufa and given the 
baptismal name Yawsep. After his education at the Pa- 
triarchal Seminary in Mosul he was ordained priest by 
Patr. Eliya XIV on 15 Aug, 1889. Prom 1895-1902 he 
was head of the Seminary of St. John in Mosul, and was 
also involved with the Dominican Press. In 1902 he ac- 
companied Patr. Emmanuel Toma to Rome. He was ot- 
dained bp. together with Addai Scher. He had been in 
Europe during World War I, and returned in 1919, to 
be sent by the Patr. to Basra (1921—8). He had hoped 
to go to Rome in 1928, but on Holy Thursday he mys- 
tetiously disappeared; his body was eventually found in 
the Tigris. Having an excellent knowledge of Syriac, he 
published a grammar (Mosul, 1896) and Syriac-Arabic 
dictionary (1900); the latter was re-issued with an appen- 
dix in Beirut (ed. R.J. Bidawid, 1975). His two-volume 
anthology of Syriac literature, Marge pegyanaye d-marduta 
d-Aramaye / Morceaux choisis de littérature araméenne (1901) 
has been much appreciated. 
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Manuscripts 


The foundation of Syriac studies is the ms. production 
of past ages. A body of perhaps ten thousand Syriac 
mss. sutvives today. But any discussion of Syriac litera- 
ture must recall that whole categories of mss. (for ex- 
ample, those containing works on medicine and other 
secular subjects) have not been preserved, and even 
many religious works (e.g. doctrinally suspect works, 
and commentaries superseded by more comprehensive 
ones) perished because they were copied only rarely or 
not at all. 

1. The oldest mss. Although Syriac is well attested 
in inscriptions in the 1st-4th cent., only three mss. are 
known, all legal documents from Osrhoene, with dates 
240, 242, 243. 'These are wtitten on parchment in a cur- 
sive script akin to the later Serto book-hand (see Old 
Syriac Documents). 

2. 5th-10th cent. Surviving literary mss. go back to 
the 5th cent., including the earliest dated codex in any 
language, a large ms. of ecclesiastical texts translated 
from Greek, written in Edessa in 411 (ms. Brit. Lib. Add. 
12,150). Generally, Syriac mss. at this period are codices 
(not rolls), written in quires of 10 leaves of patchment 
(not paper), with writing in 1, 2, or occasionally 3 col- 
umns, in the Estrangela script. Early mss. include many 
examples of fine professional calligraphy. The Serto 
scriptis found in a ms. dated 790 (Brit. Lib. Add. 14,158), 
and thereafter it gradually took over as the normal book- 
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hand in W. Syr. mss. except in books used in churches 
for public reading and singing; Most of the mss. that 
survive from this period come from the library of Dayr 
al-Suryan in Egypt, where they were brought from Mes- 
opotamia by the abbot Mushe of Nisibis in 931/2. Some 
of this collection was acquired by the Vatican Library in 
1707 and 1715, and almost all the rest of it by the British 
Museum in 1841—51. The other significant old collection 
of mss., including Melk. ones, is at the Monastery of St. 
Catherine on Mt. Sinai. 

3. Later W.-Syr. mss. The earliest known Syriac ms. 
on paper is dated 932. Paper mss. are the norm after the 
10th cent., apart from a revival of Estrangela writing on 
parchment that was centered in Tur 'Abdin in the 12th— 
13th cent. Mss. in the Serto script from the 13th to the 
18th cent. are only rarely calligraphic. In modern times, 
fine writing in the Serto script has again been cultivated 
by such penmen as Mattai bar Pawlos of Mosul (d. 1947) 
and Mar Julius Cicek (1941—2005), the latter of whom, 
however, wrote his mss. for reproduction in print as an 
alternative to typesetting. 

4. E.-Syr. mss. The E.-Syr. church had no counter- 
part to Mushe of Nisibis. Consequently, early E.-Syr. mss. 
are tate, and often works of E.-Syr. authors are preserved 
in only a single old ms. or copy thereof. Palaeographi- 
cally, E.-Syr. scribes were conservative, and a distinctive 
E.-Syt. script appears only in the ca. 14th cent. From 
the 16th cent. on, however, we have a large number of 
E.-Syr. mss. from N. Iraq, many the work of copyists 
from the Shikwana and Nasto families of Alqosh. In 
the 19th cent. more mss. were copied in this area and in 
Urmia fot western scholars and collectors. 

5. Present-day collections. Besides the afore-men- 
tioned ones in London, Rome, and Mt. Sinai, there are 
significant collections of medieval mss. in Europe at the 
Bibliothéque nationale de France; Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Birmingham Universities (the last of these deriving 
from Alphonse Mingana); the Staatsbibliothek zu Ber- 
lin (deriving from Eduard Sachau); and in the USA at 
Harvard University (deriving from J. R. Harris). These 
collections all have printed, and in some cases on-line, 
catalogues. In the Middle East, several important col- 
lections were destroyed or dislocated in the First World 
War. For the disposition of mss. today it is necessary to 
consult Desreumaux (1991), and even since that pub- 
lication some movement has taken place. The largest 
collection of W.-Syr. mss. is at the Syr. Orth. seminary 
at Ma'arrat Saydnaya, Damascus, Syria. The Syr. Cath. 
Patriatchate in Sharfeh, Lebanon, also has a significant 
collection. Most E.-Syr. mss. in Iraq have been consoli- 
dated by the Chald. Church at the Patriarchate in Bagh- 
dad, a smaller number also by the Ch. of E. Archbish- 
optic there. The richest library of Syriac mss. in India 
is at Pampakuda. 
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Maphrian 


See Fig. 8, 12c, 18, 29-31, 36, 44, 50, 54, 67c, 68, 
71c, 75, 76c, 77c, 91, 94—96, 119. 
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Maphrian Catholicos [Syr. Orth.] 

The Syriac word maphryono (mpryn) literally signifies ‘one 
who bears fruit’, metaphorically a ‘consecrator’. The An- 
glicized term Maphrian derives from the Arabic form 
mafiryan. The term is synonymous with the term ‘Ca- 
tholicos’. It is used to designate the prelate who holds 
the second rank after the Patr. in the Syr. Orth. Church. 
Three Maphrianate lines are known: 

1. Maphrianate of Tagrit, also known as the Maph- 
tianate of the East. It was established in the 7th cent. 
in order to give the Miaphysite Syr. Orth. a hierarchy 
structure in the Persian empire. The first Maphrian 
(though the title was fixed at an unknown date later) 
was Marutha of Tagrit, from 628—49, who was conse- 
crated by Patr. Athanasios Gamolo. The Maphrian, when 
consecrated by the Patr. of Antioch, had autonomy and 
was the sole ruler of the Syr. Orth. churches in Persia. 
He had the right to consecrate and appoint bishops, and 
to consecrate the chrism, but had to refer to the Pa- 
triarch for moving a bp. from one diocese to another. 
This arrangement continued even after the fall of the 
Sasanian Empire soon after. In 869 and again during 
the patriarchate of Yuhanon X bar Shushan it was de- 
cided that just as the patriarch consecrated the Maph- 
rian so the Maphrian consecrates a new patriarch. For 
the first time in 1222, the incumbent Maphrian Ignatius 
Dawid became Patr. Thirteen Maphrians later became 
patriarchs at various times. In 1074 Nisibis was added to 
the Maphrianate, and in 1089, after the destruction of 
Tagrit by the Muslims, the Maphrianate moved to Mo- 
sul during the Maphrianate of Yuhanon Sliba. His suc- 
cessor, Dionysios Mushe, managed to return to Tagrit 
until 1152 or 1155, after which the Maphrians resided in 
Dayro d-Mor Matay. Until the 11th cent., the Maphrians 
were almost exclusively from the East, but later bishops 
from the West were consecrated and sent to the East. 
The last Maphrian of this line was Baselius Behnam IV 
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(1839-59). After his death, the Maphrianate, by now 
titular only, was abolished. 

2. Maphrianate of Tur ‘Abdin. This Maphrianate 
was under the jurisdiction of the Patriarchate of Tur 
‘Abdin. The first Maphrian was Baselios Malki of Midyat 
who was consecrated by Patr. Ignatius Mas üd II of Zaz 
in 1495. It is not clear to what extent the Maphrian held 
jurisdiction within Tur ‘Abdin. The last of the Maph- 
rians of this line was Baselios 'Abd al-Ahad of Anhil 
(1821-1844) who was killed by Kurds in March 1844. 

3. Maphrianate in India. The establishment of the 
Maphrianate in Malankara is intermingled with much 
controversy. The Malankara Metropolitan Dionesios 
Yawsep requested its formation from Patr. Petros IV in 
1875-77, and repeated the request from his successor 
Patr. 'Abdulmasih II around 1902, but the latter strong- 
ly refused. After “Abdulmasth II was deposed and re- 
placed by ‘Abdullah II, the request was made again by the 
next Malankara Metropolitan Dionysios Giwargis from 
‘Abdullah II. By this time, there existed in India two par- 
ties, a patriatchal faction which desired to remain under 
the jurisdiction of the Patr., and a metropolitan faction 
which called for an autonomous and sometimes auto- 
cephalous church. In 1912, the deposed 'Abdulmasih II 
consecrated Baselios Pawlos I of the metropolitan fac- 
tion as Maphrian. Pawlos I was succeeded by other lo- 
cal Maphrians consecrated by bishops of the same fac- 
tion. The Patriarch and his faction did not recognize 
the Maphrianate. In 1958, both parties came together 
and Patr. Ignatius Ya qub III recognized the incumbent 
Maphrian. In 1964, the Patr. himself consecrated the 
next Maphrian, Baselios Augen I for both parties. The 
peace was short lived, and by 1975 the situation deterio- 
rated. Ya'qub III withdrew recognition of the Maphrian 
and consecrated in his stead Baselios Paulose II from the 
patriarchal faction. Since then, two lines of Maphrians 
exist in India. 

4. At least one Syr. Catholic Maphrian is known, 
Baselios Ishaq Jbeir who became a Maphrian in 1693. 
A formal line of the Maphrianate, however, did not exist. 
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Maqdisī, Jeremiah (1847-1929) [Chald.] 


He was born in Alqosh and attended the Monastery of 
Rabban Hormizd in 1864. He studied at the Propaganda 
school from 1869 until 1879. In 1879 he was ordained 
a priest. In 1888 he became a patriarchal vicar for Siirt, 
and in 1889 was consecrated a bp. for Zakho. In 1914 he 
started building a Cathedral there which was completed 
in 1919. 

He wrote a grammar titled Grammaire chaldéenne 
(Mosul, 1889), reprinted by the Iraqi Academy in 1978, 
and again in 1997 in Serto script by Barsaumo Samoil 
Dogan with the English title Turos Mamlo by Father Jeremia 
Pilgrim. He translated from Latin into Syriac a book on 
logic (ms.), and another on literary theology (partly pub- 
lished according to Abüna). 
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Mar Thoma Syrian Church (Malankara) 


The Mar Thoma Church is that section of the non-Ro- 
man St. Thomas Christians which has undertaken a degree 
of liturgical and doctrinal reform under the influence of 
Church of England missionaries in the 19th cent. 

The arrival of British administrators and Church- 
men in early 19th-cent. Kerala coincided with a desire 
for improved training for clergy. With the encourage- 
ment of the British Resident, Colonel Munro, a College 
was founded at Kottayam under Indian auspices, though 
it was soon dominated by missionaries of the Anglican 
Church Missionary Society who arrived in 1816. Under 
their influence Palakunnathu Abraham, a Ma/pan from 
Maramon, agitated for the removal of some liturgical 
and cultural practices. Abraham was simultaneously gen- 
uinely committed to W.-Syr. identity, including the use 
of Serto script, which rapidly replaced E.-Syr. while he 
was teaching at the College. 

Various factions in the community appealed to the 
Syr. Orth. Patr. at Dayr al-Za'fatàn, who, in 1842, conse- 
crated a nephew of Abraham Malpan as Mathews Mar 
Athanasios. His pursuit of reform was inconsistent. He 
continued as Malankara Metropolitan until his death 
in 1877, though in the preceding year Patr. Petros III 
had divided Kerala into seven Dioceses for those who 
wished to live under his jurisdiction. After a decade of 
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litigation, a Court ruling in 1889 declared that Toma 
Mar Athanasios (successor to Mathews Mar Athana- 
sios) was not Malankara Metropolitan as he had not 
been consecrated by a Patr. of Antioch. The ‘Reform- 
ers’ were required to leave the ancient Churches and 
erect new buildings. They took the name ‘Mar Thoma 
Syrian Church’. 

There was a crisis in 1893 when Toma Mar Atha- 
nasios died without having consecrated a successor. Re- 
course was had to the Malabar Independent Syrian Church, 
whose bishops travelled to Kottayam in the face of 
many threats and consecrated a son of Abraham Malpan 
with the title Titus Mar Thoma. Since then, Thozhiyur 
bishops have actively participated at every Mar Thoma 
consecration, thus enabling that Church to remain sac- 
ramentally connected to its Oriental Orthodox heritage. 
On five occasions in the 20th cent. Mar Thoma Metro- 
politans have consecrated bishops for Thozhiyur. 

The ‘agenda’ of the reform was very much deter- 
mined by the issues which had dominated the English 
Reformation in the 16th cent.: prayer and the departed, 
the invocation of saints, eucharistic Presence. The first 
two were deleted from liturgical practice. With regard to 
the third, the Mar Thoma anaphoral epiclesis still prays 
that the Holy Spirit will ‘sanctify this Bread that it may 
be the Body of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (with a parallel 
petition over the Cup), though prayer addressed to the 
Sacramental Christ is omitted. Phrases which Anglican 
influence suggested were capable of a ‘monophysite’ in- 
terpretation were also amended. Only the Councils of 
Nicaea, Constantinople, and Ephesus are commemo- 
rated in the Qurbana. 

The form of the Church’s worship remains unmis- 
takably Syr. Orth. The vestments, church furnishings, 
chanting, use of incense, and the general dynamics of 
worship mark it as a Church in the Oriental Orthodox 
tradition. Its bishops are celibates, distinguished by the 
monastic schema. They are buried seated in their robes. 
Beards are optional for priests, but are worn by many 
(all bishops have them). The white cassock is universal. 
Most worship is now in Malayalam, though some Syriac 
formulae remain in use. English and other languages are 
increasingly used outside India. 

The Church has always had a strong commitment 
to fostering the spiritual life of its members. In the 1880s 
it inaugurated the world-famous Maramon Convention. 
Domestic prayer and Bible reading are encouraged. 
Ashrams and, more recently, a celibate order of priests 
have been instituted. The Church has several evangelis- 
tic missions throughout India, but has not yet applied 
its evangelistic zeal to any great extent in the Diaspora. 
There is a long tradition of close relations with the 
Chutch of South India and the Church of North India, 
though the Mar Thoma Church has said that it does not 
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wish to abandon its eastern heritage by uniting with the 
two western-detrived Churches. The Church is actively 
involved in the World Council of Churches and other 
ecumenical bodies. 

Theological training remains Western in form. 
Whereas the Malabar Catholic Church has engaged in an 
active debate about freeing itself from colonially-im- 
posed theological method and rediscovering its East- 
ern roots, the Mar Thoma Church has not yet ventured 
upon that process. 

The Church today has approximately 1 million 
members worldwide, under the oversight of ten bish- 
ops. The bishops constitute the episcopal synod, pre- 
sided over by the most senior, who is Metropolitan. The 
supreme governing body is the Sabha Mandalam, which 
has over a thousand clergy and lay representatives from 
all the congregations worldwide, and meets annually. 
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Mara bar Serapion, Letter of (2nd or 4th cent.?) 


Mara is the presumed author of a letter in which a father 
gives lessons of wisdom to his son, from whom he is 
separated. Having been led captive, along with others, 
from his home town of Samosata, ca. 50 km. north of 
Edessa, Mara is not allowed by the Romans to return. 
His lessons have a stoic ring, warning against worldly 
possessions, and encouraging his son to seek true wis- 
dom and freedom. Although the examples are mostly 
taken from Greek culture, there also is mention of ‘the 
wise king’ of the Jews, after whose death (unfortunately 
the text is not in order here) their kingdom was taken 
away from them in punishment, while the new laws that 
he established live on. This generally has been under- 
stood as a reference to Jesus. The author thus presents 
himself as a pagan who has outsider knowledge of Juda- 
ism and some appreciation of Christianity. 

If the letter has a historical basis, it most likely 
dates from the period prior to 190 or 160, when the 
Roman Empire still was in the process of establishing 
its power over Osrhoene and Mesopotamia. In a recent 
study (which includes Syr. and ET), Merz, Rensberger, 
and Tieleman argue that the letter reflects the historical 
situation of the early 70s, when Rome first gained con- 
trol of Samosata. According to a very different reading, 
however, first proposed by McVey, the letter might be 
either a rhetorical school exercise or a Christian apolo- 
getic document pointing out positive values of Christi- 
anity to educated pagans. While the Christian references 
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are more matginal than one would expect in an apolo- 
getic text, viewing the letter as a school exercise helps 
understand the poignant anecdote at the end, which is 
recognizable as a ‘chreia’, a pregnant sentence described 
in late ancient rhetorical handbooks. Some archaic ele- 
ments in the language of the letter, which most likely 
originally was written in Syriac, support an early date, no 
later than the 4th cent. 
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Marcian (4th/5th cent.) 


Monastic author (or authors) of uncertain identity (he is 
unlikely to be the Marcian of Theodoret, Historia Philothea 
[History of the Monks] 3, as Lebon argued). Seven short 
ascetic texts are transmitted under his name in Syriac, for 
two of which a Greek original is also known. 
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Marcion (d. ca. 160) 


Early Christian thinker, founder of the Marcionites. Mar- 
cion was born in Sinope on the southern shore of the 
Black Sea in Asia Minor. In ca. 140 he traveled to Rome, 
where in 144 he was excommunicated by the Christian 
Church and he subsequently founded his own church. 
A great number of Christian authors, both in the East 
and the West, wrote against Marcion and his followers, 
which may be seen as an indication of his influence and 
of the threat he posed to (what later would develop into) 
orthodox Christianity. Since none of Marcion’s writings 
have survived, his teaching must be reconstructed from 
patristic refutations. Marcion drastically differed from 
mainstream Christianity in his rejection of the OT. In 
his view, the God of the OT, who was the creator of 
the material world (which was seen as evil) and the pro- 
tagonist in OT history, was not the same as the God 
whom Jesus Christ revealed in the NT. The OT God, 
even though he was just, was inferior to the perfect, yet 
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hidden God of grace of the NT. The OT, therefore, was 
irrelevant to Christians, even though Marcion did not 
deny its validity for the Jews. Based on these insights, 
Marcion created his own canon of scripture, which 
consisted of one Gospel (mainly based on Luke) and a 
collection of ten expurgated Pauline epistles. Marcion’s 
views and canon formation had a significant impact on 
the development of nascent orthodox Christianity. 

Matcion’s followers reached Syria and Edessa by 
the end of the 2nd cent. According to Eusebius (Eccle- 
siastical History, 5,13), Bardaisan composed dialogues 
against the Marcionites (which are not preserved), and 
the ‘Book of the laws of the countries’ contains anti- 
Marcionite polemics, albeit without naming Marcion. 
In the 4th cent, Ephrem attacked the Marcionites in 
several of his works. These sometimes strident attacks 
suggest that the Marcionites represented a serious threat 
in his day. Moreover, Ephrem established a genealogi- 
cal link between Marcion, the arch-heretic, and the later 
heretics Bardaisan and Mani. Ephrem’s most systematic 
refutation of Marcion can be found in the collection of 
writings known as the ‘Prose Refutations’. Another anti- 
Matcionite treatise of Syriac origin survives in an Arme- 
nian translation and mainly deals with the parables of 
the Gospel and their OT antecedents. The Syriac origi- 
nal of this work may be traced back to the (early?) 4th 
cent., but contrary to the view of the most recent editor 
(Egan), Ephrem should not be seen as its author (see 
Outtier and Bundy). 

While the significance of Marcion and his move- 
ment in the early period of Syriac Christianity has been 
widely recognized since the days of W. Bauer, it is un- 
clear how long the Marcionites had their own ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions in the Syriac world. A remarkable episode 
in the ‘Life of Mar Aba’ (ed. Bedjan) suggests that in 
mid-6th cent. Mesopotamia Marcionites still had a sig- 
nificant presence and were called &resryane, as opposed to 
mainstream Christians who were called msthaye. 
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Mardin Marde 


City in upper Mesopotamia and important center of 
Syriac Christianity, especially for the Syr. Orth. Church 
as the city closest to Dayr al-Za'faran, the seat of the patr. 
from 1293 until 1932. Despite its strategic location over- 
looking the plain to the south at the point where the 
toad from Nisibis to Amid enters the mountains, Mar- 
din seems to have been of relatively little importance 
in Roman and Byzantine times. In Islamic times, it was 
the seat of a line of Artuqids from 1108/9 until 1408. 
Administrative center of a district (sancak) within the 
province (vi/ayet) of Diyarbakir in late Ottoman times, 
Matdin is today the capital of the province of the same 
name in the Republic of Tutkey. 

Barsoum mentions as the first bp. of Mardin a 
certain Christopher named in the Life of Mor Abhai. 
Historically more certain is Daniel ‘Uzoyo, abbot of 
Qartmin (see Monastery of Mor Gabriel), who was made 
metropolitan of Tella, Mardin, Dara, and Tur ‘Abdin in 
614/5. Until the 12th cent., the see of Mardin was fre- 
quently joined with that of Kfartuto, apparently with 
residence at first (until 8th cent.?) in Kfartuto and later 
in Mardin. In the schism that followed the death of Patr. 
Philoxenos Nemrod in 1292, Ignatius bar Wahib (patr. 
1293-1333) became the first in the line of patriarchs 
who resided regularly in Mardin and Dayr al-Za'faran. 
Following the death of Philoxenos Yuhanon Dolabani in 
1969, the see remained vacant and was administered by 
patriarchal vicars until the appointment of Philoxenos 
Saliba Ozmen in 2003. 

Mardin was also an important center of the Syr. 
Catholic movement and was, along with Beirut, a regular 
place of residence for the Syr. Catholic patriarchs from 
1853, when Metr. Yüliyüs Antün Sambiri of Mardin was 
elevated to the patriarchate, until the First World War. 

The presence of E.-Syr. Christians in Mardin is sug- 
gested by the inclusion of *Mardin' in the titles of bishops 
of Maypherqat from the 12th cent. onwards. The first 
E.-Syr. bp. specifically for Mardin seems to be the Chald. 
Henanisho' consecrated after the schism of 1552. The 
scholar-bp. Yohannan Eliya Mellus (1831—1908, metr. 
of Mardin since 1890) left an important collection of 


Mari, Acts of 


mss. at the Chald. episcopal residence. The Chald. see 
of Mardin lapsed with the death of Israel Audo (metr. 
1914-41). 

In 1913, Tfinkdji estimated the Christian popula- 
tion of Mardin at 20,000 out of a total population of 
50,000, with 6,500 Armenian Catholics, 7,000 Syr. Orth., 
1,750 Syr. Catholics, 1,100 Chald. and 120 Protestants. 
In 2005, there were reported to be 75 Syr. Orth., 7 Syr. 
Catholic, and 2 Armenian families as well as 1 Chald. 
family. 

The following churches are to be found today or are 
known to have existed in the past in Mardin. Syr. Orth.: 
1. Forty Martyrs (in Sar Quarter, west of Cumhuriyet 
Square, formerly Mor Behnam and Sara, 5/6th cent., 
principal church of Syr. Orth. community with former 
patriarchal apartments); 2. Mor Mikayel (south of town, 
on the site of martyrdom of Michael and his sister, 
5th cent.?); 3. Mort Shmuni (in Teker Quarter in east- 
ern part of old city, 6th cent.?); 4. Mor Petros and Paw- 
los (in Gül Quarter near eastern end of old city, 1914); 
5. Yoldat Aloho (in Savur Gate Quarter near eastern end 
of old city, 1857, sold in 1953). Syr. Catholic: 1. Yoldat 
Aloho (Immaculate Conception, on Cumhuriyet Square, 
1860; the adjacent former pattiarchate, built in 1895, is 
now a municipal museum); 2. Mor Ephrem Monastery 
(in Diyarbakir Gate Quarter at western end of old city, 
1884). Chald.: 1. Mar Hormizd (east of Cumhuriyet 
Square, 430). Others: 1. St. George (Surp Kevork, for- 
mer Armenian Catholic cathedral, 420); 2. St. Joseph 
(Surp Hovsep, Armenian Catholic, 1894); 3. St. Barbara 
(Armenian Catholic monastery, demolished); 4. “Patriye 
Kilises? (Latin [Capuchin], 1884, demolished); 5. Protes- 
tant (demolished); 6. former Forty Martyrs (converted to 
mosque in 1170, now Sehidiye Mosque); 7. former Mor 
Yuhanon (Syr. Orth., converted to mosque in 1950’s, now 
Zeyt Mosque); 8. former Mor Tumo (now Ulu Cami?). 

Of the 94 mss. at the Chald. episcopal residence 
desctibed by A. Scher in 1908, sixteen were donated to 
the Vatican by Israel Audo, but most of the remainder 
are believed still to be in Mardin, along with a good num- 
ber of mss. transferred there from Amid. An important 
collection of mss. is also to be found at the Syr. Orth. 
Church of the Forty Martyrs. 
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Mari, Acts of (late 6th or 7th cent.) 


The Acts of Mari, which date from the late 6th or 
7th cent., provide an account of the earliest preaching 
of the Gospel in the Parthian/Persian Empire. Mati, a 
disciple of Addai, is sent to preach in ‘the region of Ba- 
bel’; starting from Edessa his travels are said to have tak- 
en him to Nisibis, Arzanene, Beth Zabdai, Beth ‘Arbaye, 
Arbela, Athor, and Nineveh, continuing on southwards 
to Beth Garmai, Beth Aramaye, Seleucia-Ctesiphon, end- 
ing up in Dayra d-Qunni, where he died. Very probably 
the Acts of Mari were produced in the Dayra d-Qunni, 
which became famous in the early Islamic period. It is 
possible that the account of Mari’s travels was also in- 
tended to act as a counterpart to that of the mission- 
ary travels of Mani. Other sources on Mari, notably Bar 
‘Ebroyo (Ecclesiastical History IL, 3) and the ‘Book of 
the Tower, limit Mari’s preaching to Babylonia. The 
Acts, which clearly know the ‘Teaching of Addai’, are 
probably the earliest source to refer to the impression of 
Christ's face left on a cloth (s/zdoz, the term also found in 
the Greek Acts of Thaddaeus, whose date is disputed; in 
the Teaching of Addai his portrait is painted). 
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A. Harrak, The Acts of Mar Mari the Apostle (2005). (Syr. with 
ET) 
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Mark the Monk (early 5th cent.?) 


Greek monastic author of uncertain identity. He is said 
to have been a disciple of St. John Chrysostom and to 
have lived in Galatia, perhaps also spending some time 
in the desert of Judaea, though his identity and date 
remain very uncertain (thus it has also been suggested 
that he was another person of that name, from Tarsus, 
with whom Severus corresponded; this would put him a 
centuty later). His Greek writings are now available in a 
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good edition (G.-M. de Durand, in SC 445, 455 [1999, 
2000]; most of these were translated into Syriac (where 
the oldest ms., dated 533/4 calls him ‘Mark the Egyptian 
Solitary’). His writings were evidently quite widely read 
in E.-Syr. monastic circles; further testimony to their 
popularity is the existence of commentary on his ‘On 
the Spiritual Law’ (CPG 6090), by Babai the Great (died 
628). None of the Syriac translations have yet been ed- 
ited. Arabic versions of several of the works were made 
from Syriac (ed. I. A. Khalifé, in MUS] 28 [1949-50], 
117-224). 


CPG 6090-6102. 
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Syriac translations) 
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Mark, Monastery of St. 


Said to be located on the site of the Last Supper and 
named after the Evangelist, the monastery is situated 














Fig. 69. Jerusalem, Old City, entrance to the Syr. Orth. Monastery of St. Mark. 
From Brock and Taylor, Hidden Pearl, vol. 2, 55 (Photo: Riccardo Grassetti). 


Maron 


on mount Zion in Jerusalem. Mention of the ‘House of 
Mark’ appears in the 9th cent. in the writings of Iwan- 
nis of Dara. An inscription, discovered in 1940, reads 
‘This is the house of Mary, the Mother of John who was 
called Mark. And it was proclaimed a church by the Holy 
Apostles in the name of the Mother of God, Mary, after 
the Ascension of our Lord Jesus Christ into heaven. It 
was built a second time after Jerusalem was destroyed 
at the hands of King Titus the year 73 of Christ’. The 
dating in the inscription is peculiar as one would ex- 
pect a Seleucid calendar date, not a Christian one. Afram 
Barsoum dated the inscription to the 6th cent. on pa- 
leographical grounds, while later scholars assign it to 
after the Monastery was acquired by the Syr. Orth. in 
the 15th cent. A monastery in the name of the Mother 
of God was purchased from the Copts in 1471/2, be- 
fore which the Syr. Orth. had owned other properties 
in the city. Kaufhold identified this monastery with St. 
Mark’s based on a note in the 17th cent. ms. London, 
Brit. Libr. Egerton 704 which was written in the ‘Holy 
Monastery of the Mother of God, called the House of 
Mark’, and ordination lists from the 18th cent. It was 
around the late 1400s that St. Mark’s became the seat 
of the Syr. Orth. bp. of Jerusalem. The monastery was 
renovated a number of times, the earliest known reno- 
vation being in 1718 by Gregorios Shim‘un of Salah, 
followed by another renovation by his successor Gre- 
gorios ‘Abd al-Ahad b. Fanna of Mardin. Other reno- 
vations took place during 1738—44 by Gregorios Jirjis 
Fattal of Aleppo, during 1780—92 by Gregorios Bshara, 
and during 1833—40 by Gregorios ‘Abd al-Ahad Dajjala. 
The last two renovations from the 19th cent. were done 
by Ostethewos “Abd al-Nür of Edessa during 1840-77, 
and Gregorios Jitjis of Sadad in 1882. The monastery’s 
library includes a fine collection of mss., ca. 15 of which 
date from the 7th to the 15th cent. The library itself was 
established probably in the 16th or 17th cent., and the 
eatly mss. must have been brought from other monas- 
teries in the city, especially from the Monastery of Mary 
Magdalene, and elsewhere. Some of the mss. of Dayr 
al-Zafaran were transferred to it after World War I. In 
turn, some of its mss. were transferred by Patr. Afram I 
Barsoum to the Patriarchate in Hims prior to the Arab- 
Israeli war of 1948, and later to Damascus. A few of the 
mss. were brought by Athanasios Yeshu‘ Samuel to the 
USA in 1948 and are kept now at St. Mark's Cathedral, 
Teaneck, NJ. A catalog of the library was compiled by 
Dolabani. The monastery became famous with the first 
publication of the discoveries of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
titled The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark's Monastery. In addi- 
tion to the main church inside the monastery, dedicated 
to St. Mark, there is an adjacent chapel dedicated to Mar 
Behnam. 
See Fig. 69. 
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Maron (4th cent.) 


St. Maron, a charsimatic hermit who lived in the re- 
gion of the Orontes River valley toward the end of the 
4th cent., is venerated as the Father of the Syr. Maron. 
Church of Antioch. Few historical details of his life can 
be ascertained. According to Theodoret, bp. of Cyrrhus, 
St. Maron distinguished himself by a life lived in the 
open air without shelter. He survived on a frugal diet 
of wild plants and herbs. It is generally accepted that 
he is the addressee of a letter of John Chrysostom writ- 
ten to ‘Maron, monk, and hermit’. Maron’s sanctity and 
spiritual gifts attracted other ascetics as well as simple 
believers. Together they formed what was known in 
antiquity as Bayt Maroon “The House of Maron’. The 
monastery of St. Maron became identified with its de- 
fense of the Christological formulation of the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon (451) which defined two natures in 
Christ, divine and human. Following the Arab expan- 
sion and the relocation of the Chalcedonian patr. from 
Antioch to Constantinople, the Maronites withdrew to 
the mountainous region of northern Lebanon where, 
around 685, they elected a patr., Yuhanon Maron, and 
constituted themselves as an indigenous Sytiac-speak- 
ing Chalcedonian community. The Maronite Church 
celebrates the feast of its namesake and spiritual Father 
on 9 Feb. 


P. Dib, L'Église Maronite (1930). 
J. P. Amar 


Maronite Church 


The Syriac Maronite Church of Antioch is an eastern 
Catholic community of Syriac Antiochene origin with 
no Orthodox counterpart. Its origins ate traced to the 
late 4th cent. when Syriac-speaking Christians between 
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Aleppo and Antioch gathered around a charismatic 
monk, St. Maron. In the 5th cent. the community be- 
came identified with its defense of the Christological 
formulation of the Council of Chalcedon (451). Litur- 
gically, the Maronite Church represents an independent 
branch of the Edessan tradition developed by Syriac- 
speaking Chalcedonians who established themselves 
independently of the Greek-speaking Mediterranean 
coast. 

With the Muslim Arab expansion of the 7th cent., 
the Maronites took refuge in the mountains of north- 
ern Lebanon where they lived in relative isolation and 
assumed a distinct identity. This allowed the Maronite 
Church to preserve its Syriac identity while other Syriac- 
speaking Chalcedonians eventually adopted Byzantine li- 
turgical usage. As a result of the absence of a Chalcedo- 
nian Patr. of Antioch, late in the 7th cent. the monks of 
the monastery of St. Maron elected a Patr., St. Yubanon 
Maron, who assumed the title ‘Syriac Maronite Patriarch 
of Antioch and All the East’. Since 1790 the Patr. has 
resided at Bkerke near Beirut. 

With the coming of the Crusaders to the Levant, 
contact with the West was established and relations 
with Rome were strengthened. While this helped se- 
cure the survival of the Maronite Church in the Muslim 
Middle East, it also inaugurated the process of Latini- 
zation that began in the 13th cent. and that continued 
through modern times. The legislation of the Council 
of Trent (1545-63) and Latin liturgical customs were 
introduced into Maronite usage. In 1583 a Maronite 
College was founded in Rome and played an important 
role in fostering the study of the East in Europe. In 
1736 the Synod of Mount Lebanon was convened un- 
der Papal aegis; the Synod radically altered the liturgical 
and canonical life of the Maronite Church by formal- 
izing and codifying centuries of Latinizing influence 
into law. This Romanizing tendency persisted until 
the Second Vatican Council (1962—5) mandated that 
all eastern churches begin a process of renewal that 
would return them to the authentic expression of their 
cultural, spiritual, and liturgical roots. As a result, over 
the past fifty years the Maronites have climinated many 
Latinizing customs and have restored authentic Sytiac 
Maronite usage. 

In modern times the Maronite Church has expe- 
rienced a revival of its ancient monastic origins in the 
form of a return by some monks to the anchoritic or 
secluded ascetical lifestyle. In addition to Maronite epar- 
chies (dioceses) in Lebanon and throughout the Middle 
East, eparchies now exist in the USA, Argentina, Brazil, 
Australia, and Canada. 

P. Dibb, L’Egdise Maronite (1930). 
R. J. Mouawad, Les Maronites. Chrétiens du Liban (2009). 
J. P. Amar 


Martyts and persecutions 


Martyrs and persecutions 


Times of persecution and of martyrdom fall into four 
main periods: 1. early 4th cent. (and again under Julian, 
361-3), within the Roman Empire (i.e. approximately 
Turkey, Syria, Lebanon, and Palestine); 2. mid-4th to 
mid-7th cent., in the Persian (Sasanian) Empire (approx- 
imately modern Iraq and Iran); 3. under Arab rule; and 
4. under Ottoman rule and in modern times. It is only 
from the first two periods that sizeable collections of 
‘Martyr Acts’ in Syriac are available. From both a liter- 
ary and a historical point of view these works can vary 
enormously in character: a few are brief factual reports 
made mote or less at the time; many more are later liter- 
ary reworkings which, even though they may sometimes 
be based on reliable sources, have introduced imaginary 
dialogues between persecutor and persecuted whose aim 
is to edify and give encouragement to those who read or 
heat them; miraculous elements also tend to appear. In 
other martyr acts the miraculous takes over on a large 
scale and they take on an epic character. 

Two groups of Syriac Martyr Acts from the Roman 
Empire ate of especial importance: Eusebius’s Palestin- 
ian Martyrs, whose complete form survives only in Syr- 
iac translation, and the various martyrdoms associated 
with Edessa. 

The Edessene martyrdoms fall into two distinct 
categories, historical and legendary. The former con- 
cern the deacon Habib and the laymen Shmona and 
Gurya, who were martyred probably in 309 and 310; 
all three came from villages around Edessa, but met 
their death in Edessa. Although the accounts have been 
embellished with dialogues and miraculous elements, 
it is likely that the basic information given is reason- 
ably reliable. This cannot be said concerning two other 
Edessan martyrdoms, the Acts of Sharbel and those of 
Barsamya, which purport to be contemporary accounts 
of events that took place under Trajan in 105: both can 
be shown to be fictional accounts put out in the first 
half of the 5th cent. by circles in Edessa which also 
produced the Teaching of Addai and the legend of the 
city’s conversion. 

Outside the Roman Empire it appears that there 
was no persecution of Christians under the Parthian dy- 
nasty, which came to an end in 226. Under the Sasanians 
(224—651) serious persecution first arose only after Con- 
stantine and his successors had adopted Christianity; it is 
significant that most of the outbreaks in the 4th and 5th 
cent. were at times of war with the Roman Empire. The 
persecution of the 340s under Shapur II was the most 
widespread, and produced a large number of martyr acts, 
of varying historical reliability. Shem'on bar Sabba'e, bp. 
of Seleucia-Ctesiphon (which was beginning to emerge 
as the patriarchal see) was one of the first to be put to 
death (probably in 344). The persecution extended to 
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villages as well as to towns and included lay people as 
well as clergy. Knowledge of these Persian martyrdoms 
reached the Roman Empire by means of Greek transla- 
tions and Sozomen’s account in his Ecclesiastical Histo- 
ry (I1.9-14), as well as by word of mouth. A list of these 
mattyts was given at the end of a ms. written in Edessa 
in November 411 (ms. Brit. Libr. Add. 12,150). 

Subsequent persecutions again occurred in ca. 420 
(at the end of the reign of Yazdgard I and beginning of 
that of Bahram V), and ca. 445 (under Yazdgatd ID, but 
on a much smaller scale; both were at times of hostilities 
with the Roman Empire. Several accounts of the mat- 
tyrdoms during these persecutions survive, especially for 
the former (some of these ate by a certain Abgar; there 
is also an account in Theodoret’s Ecclesiastical History, 
V, 39). Martyrdoms continue to occur down to the end 
of the Sasanian Empire, but after the middle of the 5th 
cent. they are almost all confined to isolated cases of 
converts from Zoroastrianism of noble birth. Several 
long accounts of these, often of great historical inter- 
est, survive in both Syriac and Greek; these include the 
Acts of Grigor (who managed to become a general after 
his conversion, but was eventually martyred in 542), the 
learned Cath. Aba (540—552), two women martyrs, Shirin 
(558/9) and Golindush/Mary (591), Giwargis (George) 
and his sister Mary (613), Isho'sabran (620), and Mogun- 
dat/ Anastasius (628) whose martyr acts enjoyed great 
popularity in Greek and Latin. 

The earliest and most detailed information about 
persecution and martyrdoms in Nagran, in the South 
Arabian kinedom of Himyar, comes from three related 
Syriac texts, one of which is a Letter by Shem'un of Beth 
Arsham written in 524, while subsequent Martyr Acts are 
in Greek, Ethiopic, and other languages. The date of 
the persecution is not certain: 518, 522, and 523 are the 
possibilities. 

Several Martyr Acts survive from the early centu- 
ties of Arab rule, though only a very few are written 
in Syriac, and these ate incorporated into Chronicles. 
Under the Umayyads there were only isolated martyt- 
doms and the majority of martyrdoms took place under 
the early Abbasids, in particular during the caliphates of 
al-Mansür (754-75) and al-Mahdi (775-85). Those mar- 
tyred fall into a number of different categories. Christian 
Arabs in particular were under considerable pressure to 
convert to Islam, and a number of those who resisted 
were put to death. Muslim converts to Christianity, and 
Christians who had converted to Islam and then re- 
turned to Christianity were in especial danger of mat- 
tyrdom, and among the latter category there are cases 
of Christians who had been captured as children and 
then been brought up as Muslims, but who subsequently 
decided to return to their original faith. Prisoners of war 
were sometimes forced to apostasize, and those who re- 
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Fig. 70. Tombs of Priest Ragheed Ganni and 
bp. Bulus Faraj Rahho (Chaldean bishop of Mosul), 
who fell victim to violence against Christians in Iraq 

in 2007 and 2008, respectively. 
Karamlish, Chald. Church of Mar Addai. 
Photo: Amir Harrak. 


fused were put to death (in some cases this was a mat- 
tet of reprisals). Non-Arab Christians living under Arab 
tule were (at least in the earlier period) in less danger of 
suffering persecution and martyrdom unless they open- 
ly provoked the authorities. In the following centuries 
persecution tended to be intermittent and local, though 
none the less dire; this was especially the case under the 
Mongol ruler Timur Lang (Timutlane) in the 14th cent. 

Although latet centuries (both under Ottoman rule 
and more recently, in the 20th and 21st cent.) have wit- 
nessed periods of persecution with many martyrdoms in 
the Syriac and other Churches of the Middle East, the 
gente of Martyr Acts seems to have largely died out in 
languages other than in Greek (for which the Neon Mar- 
tyrologion provides many examples from the Ottoman 
period). A notable martyr of this period was Shem'un II, 
Mafryono of Tur ‘Abdin (1740). Records, if they exist, of 
massacres and martyrdoms are primarily to be found in 
the course of historical accounts and in poetry; this ap- 
plies in particular to the appalling massacres of 1895/6 
and 1915 (Sayfo, the year of the ‘Sword’), when all the 
Syriac communities suffered immense losses, as well as 
the Armenians. Many of the victims were killed specifi- 
cally because they refused to deny their faith. 

See Fig. 70. 


Primary Sources 
First Period 


E C. Burkitt, Euphemia and the Goth (1913). (Shmona, Gutya, 
Habib) 
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W. Cureton, History of the Martyrs of Palestine (1861). 
idem, Ancient Syriac Documents (1864). (Barsamya, Sharbel) 


Second Period 


Most of the Persian Martyr Acts were published by P. Bedjan 
in his Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum (Il and IV), and his 
Histoire de Mar Jab-Alaha, de trois autres Patriarches... (1895; 
repr. 2007). Selected translations in O. Braun, Ausgewählte 
Akten persischer Märtyrer (1915), and selected summaries 
in G. Hoffmann, Auszüge aus syrischen Akten persischer 
Martyrer (1880). A guide to the 64 different texts, and to 
translations (where available) and further bibliography is 
given in the Appendix to S.P. Brock, The history of Mar 
Main, with a guide to the Persian Martyr Acts (2008). 


Third Period 


Accounts of petsecutions and martyrdoms are to be found 
here and there in the vatious chronicles, notably the 
Zuqnin Chronicle (late 8th cent; see Harrak, under 
Secondary Sources) and that of Michael Rabo. 

Fourth Period 

Mor Julius Çiçek, Mimre d-al Sayfe (1981). (covering 1714— 
1914) 

Shlemun Henno, Gunbhe d-Suryoye d-Tur ‘Abdin (1987). 

"Abdmshiho Na‘man d-Qarahbash, Do z/ibo (1987, 1989; GT 
2002). 

Na'man Aydin, Gedfe w-sabte d-Tur ‘Abdin (1997). 

Asmar al-Khoury, Sw/foto qasyoto d-al Suryoye (1998). 
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J. Bet-Sawoce, Sayfo b- Tur abdin 1914-1915 (2006). 

S. P. Brock, ‘Christians in the Sasanid Empire: a case of divided 
loyalties’, in Syriac Perspectives on Late Antiquity (1984), ch. 6. 

P. Devos, ‘Les martyrs persans à travers leur actes syriaques', in 
La Persia e il mondo Greco-Romano (1966), 213—25. 

J.-M. Fiey, “Martyrs sous les Ottomans’, LM 101 (1983), 387— 
406. 

idem, Saints syriaques. 

D. Gaunt, Massacres, resistance, protectors. Muslim-Christian relations 
in Eastern Anatolia during World War I (2006). (with further 
bibliography) 

A. Harrak, ‘Piecing together the fragmentary account of 
the martyrdom of Cyrus of Harran’ [in the Zuqnin 
Chronicle], AB 121 (2003), 297—328. 

J. Walker, The Legend of Mar Qardagh (2006). 

G. Wiessner, Zur Martyrerüberlieferung aus der Christenverfoleung 
Schapurs IT (1967). 

G. Yonan, Ein vergessener Holocaust. Die Vernichtung der christlichen 
Asssyrer in der Turkei (1989). 

S. P. Brock 


Marutha of Maypherqat (4th/5th cent.) 


Bp., doctor, and co-convenor of the Synod of Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon (410). There are several late sources for his life 
in Armenian (ed. Marcus), Greek (ed. J. Noret, in AB 91 
[1973], 77-103), and Arabic (Chronicle of Siirt, chap. 66; 
Yaqut, under *Mayyafariqin'; Ibn al-Azraq); probably all 
go back to lost Syriac sources. Son of a local governor, 
he evidently trained as a doctor before becoming bp. of 
Maypherqat (Greek Martyropolis, modern Silvan). His 


Marutha of Tagrit 


medical skill won him the favour of Yazdgard I (399— 
420), and when he was sent by the Roman empetor as 
a legate to Persia in 410, he and Ishaq, the bp. of Seleu- 
cia-Ctesiphon, were able to get the Shah's permission to 
convene a synod there, at which the Council of Nicaca 
was officially accepted by the Persian bishops; the part 
played by him at this Synod of 410 is described in the 
account of that Synod in the Synodicon Orientale (ed. 
J.-B. Chabot [1902]). Marutha is said to have translated 
the Canons of Nicaea into Syriac, but as this statement is 
attached, not to the 20 genuine Canons (some of which 
also feature in the Canons of the Synod of 410), but to 
the 173 ‘Pseudo-Apostolic’ Canons, this remains doubt- 
ful. A number of Syriac texts concerning the Council of 
Nicaea are attributed to him, edited (along with other, 
unrelated, documents) by A. Vóóbus (CSCO 439—40; 
1982); his authorship of these is very uncertain. It was 
probably on his visit in 410, or on an earlier (399), that 
Marutha gained knowledge of some of the Acts of the 
Persian martyrs under Shapur II, a collection of whose 
bones he brought back as relics (hence his see gained the 
name Martyropolis). It is also possible that the list of 
names of these Persian mattyrs at the end of the earliest 
dated Syriac ms., written in Edessa in November 411 (ed. 
F Nau, in PO 10.1, 7—26), was provided by him on his 
return home; he may likewise have arranged for the col- 
lection and translation of some of these Acts into Greek 
(ed. H. Delehaye, in PO 2). A homily on New Sunday is 
thought by its editor (M. Kmosko, in OC 3 [1903], 384— 
415) to be by this Marutha. According to one calendar 
(PO 10.1, 63) he was commemorated on 3 Oct. 
J.-M. Fiey, ‘Maruta de Martyropolis d'aprés Ibn al-Azraq 
(d.1181)’, AB 94 (1976), 35-45. 
R. Marcus, “The Armenian Life of Marutha of Maipherqat’, 
HTR 25 (1932), 47—73. 
Ortiz de Urbina, Patrologia Syriaca, 51—54. 
J.-M. Sauget, in Bibliotheca Sanctorum 8 (1966), 1305-9. 
L. Ter-Petrossian, ‘L’attribution du recueil des passions perses 
à Maroutha de Maypherqat,, AB 97 (1979), 129-30. 
E. Tisserant, in DTC, vol. 10 (1928), 142-49. 
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Marutha of Tagrit (d. 649) [Syr. Orth] 


Metropolitan of Tagrit. His biography was written by 
his successor, Denha (ed. with FT by E. Nau, in PO 3.1 
[1905], 52-96). Born near Balad, after studying at schools 
in the Persian Empire, he spent ten years at the famous 
monastery of Mar Zakkay, near Kallinikos, in the Ro- 
man Empire. On returning to the Persian Empire he 
taught at the Dayro d-Mor Matay, before being appointed 
the first metropolitan of Tagrit with the title ‘Maphrian’ 
(ca. 629). Michael Rabo's Chronicle (XI.9) preserves a 
Letter by Marutha to the Patr. Yuhanon of the Sedre, giv- 
ing a highly colored account of the persecution of the 


Mary 


Syr. Orth. by Barsawma of Nisibis. The Homily on New 
Sunday, allotted to Marutha of Tagrit by Barsoum (Scat 
tered pearls, 323) is attributed to Marutha of Maypharqat by 
its editor (Kmosko, in OC 3 [1903], 384—415); another 
homily, on the Blessing of the Waters at Epiphany, how- 
evet, definitely belongs to the later Marutha. Marutha 
also wrote a commentary on the Gospels, from which 
only quotations survive. An Anaphora (included in the 
Maron. Missal of 1592) and at least one Sedro are trans- 
mitted under his name. 


Primary Sources 

S. P. Brock, “The Homily by Marutha of Tagrit on the Blessing 
of the Waters at Epiphany’, OC 66 (1982), 51—74. 

E. Renaudot, Liturgiarum Orientalium: Collectio (2nd ed. 1847), 
vol. 2, 260-8. (LT of Anaphora) 
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J.-M. Fiey, ‘Syriaques occidentaux du ‘Pays des Perses’: ré- 
union avec Antioche et “Grand métropolitat’ de Takrit en 
628/9, ParOr 17 (1992), 113-26. 

S. Gero, Barsauma of Nisibis and Persian Christianity in the fifth 
century (CSCO 426; 1981), 99-101. 

VóObus, History of Asceticism, vol. II, 254-59. 
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Mary 


Mary, mother of Jesus, featutes prominently in all the 
Syriac liturgical and literary traditions. A special com- 
memoration, the ‘Praises of Mary’, devoted to her im- 
mediately following the Nativity, is found in both E. and 
W. Syr. tradition, on the 2nd Friday after the Nativity in 
the former, and on 26 Dec. in the latter. Again in both 
E. and W. Syr. traditions, the Annunciation is primarily 
celebrated during the ‘Period of the Annunciation (Sub- 
bara/Suboto)’, covering the Sundays immediately before 
Christmas. A separate commemoration on 25 March 
was added in the Syr. Orth. tradition in the early Middle 
Ages, and in the Chald. tradition. Also distinctive to the 
Sytiac Churches are the agricultural commemorations 
of Maty of the Seeds (15 Jan.) and Mary of the Blades 
of Wheat (seble; 15 May). 

The Gospel genealogies concern only Joseph, but 
in due course a number of traditions grew up concern- 
ing her lineage (Davidic and/or Levitical), and besides 
Joachim and Anna as the names of her parents, a few 
texts provide Zadoq and Dina as alternatives. The earli- 
est elaborations of traditions concerning her life are to 
be found in the 2nd-cent. (Greek) Protogospel of James, 
translated into Sytiac. She features obliquely in the Odes 
of Solomon (Ode 19), and very prominently in Ephrem's 
madrase on the Nativity (some of which are written with 
her as the imagined speaker [e.g no. 11]). She is also the 
subject of a group of eatly zadrase attributed (wrongly) 
to Ephrem, as well as of a number of memre by Ya'qub 
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of Serugh. She features as the protagonist in several dia- 
logue soghyathd (Mary and the Angel, Mary and Joseph, 
Mary and the Magi, Mary and the risen Jesus), and in 
a number of anonymous memre (including a narrative 
poem on Mary and Joseph). Some of the earliest texts 
concerning the death, or ‘Departure’, of Mary are pre- 
served in early Syriac mss., and these play an important 
role in the study of the development of traditions con- 
cerning her Dormition/ Assumption. Numerous liturgi- 
cal texts commemorating her in both prose and poetry 
are to be found in all the Syriac liturgical traditions; in 
the Melk. tradition, in particular, there are many texts 
on Mary which are translated from Greek (including the 
‘Akathistos’). In the verse texts especially, great use is 
made of typology, whose aim is to bring out different as- 
pects of her miraculous birthgiving and the relationship 
between her and her Child; thus numerous prefigura- 
tions of her in the OT are identified, such as the ‘fleece’ 
of Judg. 6:36—7, ‘thirsty earth’ of Is. 53:2, or ‘door’ of 
Ez. 44:2. Most of these ‘types’ are also to be found in 
Greek and Latin liturgical poetry, and this applies to the 
extensive contrasted Eve/Maty typology, which gave 
rise to the imagery of the divine Word being sown in 
Marty’s ear, thus providing a specific contrast with Eve's 
listening to the serpent's false promise. Some of the 
‘types’, however, ate distinctive to the Syriac tradition: 
thus Mary as a ‘tree’ is based ultimately on Ephrem's 
Commentary on Gen. 22:13, where the ram ‘held’ in the 
tree (bush) is seen as a type of Christ, the Lamb, held in 
Maty's womb. 

At the roots of the controversy over the use of 
the title ‘Bearer of God’ (yd/dat alaha) lie two different 
conceptualizations of how salvation for humanity is 
brought about by Christ. For the W.-Syr. tradition the 
Word of God descends and underpins, as it were, hu- 
manity at the incarnation, so that the title ‘Bearer of 
God’ simply expresses Mary’s role in salvation histo- 
ty. For the Ch. of E., however, salvation is conceived 
as being effected for humanity through the raising of 
Christ’s body, representing our humanity, at the Ascen- 
sion; accordingly, it is essential to distinguish mentally 
between Christ’s divinity and the humanity which he 
has assumed at his birth from Mary, otherwise salvation 
would not be ensured. 

See Fig. 71c. 
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JY. Çiçek, Taš ito d-Yoldat Aloho Maryam [Die Heilige Meryem] 
(Glane/Losser, 2001). (Syr.; in 6 Books; = Clavis Apoery- 
phorum Novi Testamenti [1992], no. 95) 

G. Gharib (ed.), Testi Mariani del primo millennio, vol. 4. Padri 
e altri autori orientali (1991). (includes many translations 
from Syriac). 

M. Hansbuty, Jacob of Serug, on the Mother of God (1998). (ET) 
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5 imo). 

V. Pathikulangara, Mary Matha. The ‘Divine Praises’ for the Feast 
Days of the Blessed Virgin Mary according to the East Syriac or 
Chaldeo-Indian Liturgical Heritage (Kottayam, 1998). (ET) 

C. Vona, Omilie mariologiche di S. Giacomo di Sarug (1953). (IT) 

W. Wright, Contributions to the Apocryphal Literature of the New 
Testament (1865). (Syr. 
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Masius, Andreas (1514-1573) 


Humanist, early scholar of Syriac. Born in the village of 
Lennik, near Brussels, Masius studied Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin in Louvain. Throughout his life he combined 
his intellectual curiosity with his diplomatic skills, trav- 
eling through Europe, often in the service of ecclesias- 
tical or political authorities. After having studied some 
Arabic with Guillaume Postel in Rome, he made the ac- 
quaintance of Mushe of Mardin, who taught him Syriac 
in Rome in 1553. In the same year he also met Yohannan 
Sullaqa, for whom Masius did some translation work 
from Syriac into Latin. Both men, Mushe and Sullaqa, 
are quoted as authorities in Masius’s later Syriac pub- 
lications. With Mushe, Masius corresponded in Syriac: 
ten letters are preserved dated between 1553 and 1555 
(Wesselius). Preceded only by Teseo Ambrogio, Johann 
Albrecht Widmanstetter, and Guillaume Postel, Masius 


Masius, Andreas 


belonged to the first generation of European scholars 
who had an academic interest in the Syriac language. 
While Masius was involved in the Antwerp Poly- 
glot Bible (Biblia Regia) printed by Christophe Plantin 
(Christoffel Plantijn) between 1569 and 1572, he did not 
prepare the Syriac NT text that is included in it (this was 
done by the young French scholar Guy Lefèvre de la 
Boderie). Masius contributed, however, two major tools 
that were included in vol. 6 of the Polyglot (1571): a 
Syriac grammar and a Syriac glossary (Syrorum Peculium 
‘Private property of the Syrians’). These two works may 
be seen as ‘the first European grammar and dictionary 
of Syriac’, while his grammar served as a model for sev- 
eral subsequent grammars (Contini). Prior to his work 
for the Polyglot, Masius published a Latin translation of 
Mushe bar Kipho’s Commentary on Paradise (1569). This 
was the first Syriac literary work to be brought to the 
attention of European intellectuals (it was reprinted in 
Migne's PG 11, 481—608, but the Syriac text remains un- 
published). For this translation, Masius relied on a Syriac 
ms. that he had bought from Mushe of Mardin (it is now 
lost). Another important ms. in Masius’s possession con- 
tained part of the Pentateuch and the Historical Books 
of the OT in the version of the Syro-Hexapla. Masius 
never published this text, but quoted from it in his Pe- 
cilium as well as in a study on the OT Book of Joshua 
(1574). This ms. too was subsequently lost. It is generally 
assumed that it was somehow related to ms. Milan, Bib- 
lioteca Ambrosiana, C 313 inf., which was published by 
A. M. Ceriani and which contains the Wisdom Books and 
the Prophetical Books of the OT. Masius's ms. and the 
Milan ms., when complete, together must have contained 
the entire OT in the version of the Syro-Hexapla (Baars). 


Select publications by Masius 


De Paradiso Commentarius (1569). (LT, also includes LT of 
confessions of faith by Mushe of Mardin and Yohannan 
Sullaqa) 

Grammatica linguae Syricae (1571). 

Syrorum Peculinm. Hoe est, vocabula apud Syros scriptores passim 
usurpata, Targumistis vero aut prorsus incognita, aut in ipsorum 
vocabulariis adhuc non satis explicata (1571). 
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L. Van Rompay 


Masora 


Name given by modern scholars to an 8th/9th-cent. 
compilation in W.-Syr. as well as in E.-Syr. tradition, con- 
taining various philological and grammatical materials to 
serve as a tool for the standardization of orthography 
and pronunciation of the Syriac language. The major 
part consists of sample texts drawn from the OT, the 
NT, and patristic texts in order to illustrate the correct 
use of the language in writing and reading. 


1. Name 


The term ‘Masora’ (‘tradition’) was adopted from 
the well-known Hebrew Masota, which fixed the or- 
thography and pronunciation of the Hebrew Bible 
(‘Masoretic text). However, in contrast to the Hebrew 
Masota, the character of the Syr. *masoretic" compila- 
tions is not normative but regulative: Based on sample 
texts they standardize the orthographic representation 
of the pronunciation; they are not fixing the text itself 
by introducing an exclusive orthography. In the Syriac 
mss., the title of the compilation (at least of its first 
and largest part) is: “Booklet of (vocalized) words and 
readings of the OT and the NT according to the tradi- 
tion of Qarqaphto' (Kurroso da-s‘mohe w-da-qroyotho d-'at- 
tigto w-da-hdatto ‘a(y)k maslmonutho qarqbboyto, ms. Vat. Syr. 
152), ot shorter: “Booklet of (vocalized) words of the 
Holy Scriptures’ (Kurroso da-smohe da-ktobhe qaddise, ms. 
Brit. Libr. Add. 12,178). According to the longer title 
the compilation originated from the Qarqaphto Monas- 
tery near Resh'ayna, and Maslmonutho Qarqpboyto would, 
therefore, be the appropriate Syriac title. This Syriac ti- 
tle, however, did not succeed in replacing the convenient 
modern term ‘Masota’ and its derivation ‘Masoretic’, 
both of which should be used with quotation marks. 


2. Historical Background 


The historical background of the ‘Masora’ is the 
fading away of Syriac as the colloquial language of Syr. 
Christians after the rise of Islam. This situation stimu- 
lated grammar and lexicography among the Syrians to 
consolidate the native language and cultural heritage in 
order to preserve the Syr. Christian identity. Some of the 
materials compiled in the ‘Masora’ can be traced back to 
the 7th cent. and derive from Ya'qub of Edessa (ca. 633— 
708), who introduced the systematic study of grammar 
and orthography among the W. Syrians. He might be the 
initiator or instigator of the *Masora', which started to 
flourish immediately after his death. 
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3. Manuscript Witnesses 


There are 15 mss. of the ‘Syriac Masora' in W.-Syr. 
tradition: Brit. Libr. Add. 12,178 (9th/10th cent., from 
the *Nitrian collection' of the British Library); Brit. Libr. 
Add. 14,667, ff. 1-12 (10th, OT only); Brit. Libr. Add. 
17,162, f£. 1-14 + Dayr al-Suryan Syr. 14 (10th/11th, 
OT only); Brit. Libr. Add. 14,482 (11th/12th, OT only); 
Brit. Libr. Add. 14,684 (12th/13th, OT, NT, and Greek 
Fathers); Vat. Syr. 152 (979/80); Barberini orient. 118 
(ca. 1000); Syr. Orth. Patr. Dam. 7/16 (Aug, 1004), and 
12/22 (colophon lost; the date 666 AD given in ParOr 
19 [1994], 606, is not the date of the ms); Borg. 117 
(1868, a copy of Dam. 7/16); Harvard 176 (according to 
M.H. Goshen-Gottstein 1303 Sel. = 991/92 AD; Gos- 
pelof John); Brit. Libr. Add. 7183 (ca. 1031—1034); Lund 
58 (1204/05); Paris, Bibl. Nat. Syr. 64 (1134/35); Jerusa- 
lem, St. Mark 1* (Baumstatk)/42 (Dolabani; 16th/17th). 
The single ms. of the *Masora' in E.-Syr. tradition is Brit. 
Libr. Add. 12,138 (April 899). One ms. formerly in Chi- 
cago was a xerox-copy of Syr. Orth. Patr. Dam. 7/16. 


4. W.-Syr. *Masora' 


In mss. of the W.-Syr. tradition, the compilation is 
divided into four distinctive sections. Within these sec- 
tions, however, the arrangement and size of the materi- 
als may differ. 

a. The first and largest section (for title, see above) 
consists of extracts taken from all books of the OT and 
NT Peshitta, and of the Harqlean version of the NT. 
'The extracts, which are usually confined to half-verses 
or even to single words, are fully vocalized and furnished 
with qustoyo and rukkokho (for ms. Vat. Syr. 152, see 
Hatch, Album, plate LXXV). Marginal readings drawn 
from various biblical mss. (e.g. from the Philoxenian 
version) or from patristic authorities refer to different 
modes of spelling, reading, and punctuation. In some 
mss., to this first section are appended ‘(vocalized) nouns 
and readings from the books of the holy teachers’ (sohe 
»a-qroyotbo da-ktobhe d-mallphone qaddise), drawn from the 
writings of various patristic authors that were held in 
high esteem in the Syr. Orth. tradition (see under 5). 

b. The second section of the compilation is devoted 
to writings of Ya'qub of Edessa (even though there ate 
appended materials not deriving from Ya'qub). It con- 
tains: 1. Ya'qub's letter ‘On Syriac Orthography’ (mettul 
serto suryoyo) addressed to Giwargi, bp. of Serugh, ‘and 
through him to all the scribes who will encounter this 
book’ (ed. by P. Martin [1869] and G. Phillips [1869]). 
2. Ya'qub's tract ‘On persons and tenses” (meftul parsupe 
w-zabbne), in most of the mss. entitled “On Points’ (ueftul 
nugze), as it deals with diacritical points to distinguish 
persons and tenses and with metrical points or accents 
(ed. by G. Phillips [1869]). 3. Only in ms. Brit. Libr. Add. 
12,178 an anonymous tract on metrical points is ap- 
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Fig. 72. Ms. London, 
Brit. Libr., Add. 12,138. 
E.-Syr. Masora. 

The ms. was written 
in Harran in 899. 
From Hatch, Album, 217 
(Plate CLXVI). 

See S. Brock, “Early dated 
manusctipts 
of the Church of the 
East, 7th-13th century’, 
JAAS 21.2 (2007), 18-20. 


pended; and 4. (in most of the mss.) a tract on the ‘Signs 
of punctuation’ (mohe d-nugze) by “Thomas the deacon’ 
(identified by some scholars with Tumo of Harqel). 

c) The main source of the third section are the 
writings of Epiphanius of Salamis (d. 403), well-known 
for his anti-heretical writings. Its title is ‘Signs of punc- 
tuation of Epiphanius’ (obe d-nuqxe d-Epiphaniyus). The 
materials it contains are of lexicographical (‘on Greek 
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accents and conjunctions’, ‘on weights’, ‘on measutes’, 
‘on variation of the person by points’), biographical (on 
prophecy’, ‘on the death of the prophets’, ‘on the Apos- 
tles’) and stichometric (OT and NT) character. 

d) The fourth section consists of heterogeneous 
materials and starts with an explanation (pustogo) of 
words from Hebrew and from other languages drawn 
from the Septuagint (Masdmonutho d-sab'in) and the *cor- 
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rection’ (Turroso) of Ya'qub of Edessa. This is followed 
(in ms. Vat. Syr. 152) by a tract of a ‘Philosopher on the 
seven climates’ (probably by Dawid bar Pawlos d-Beth 
Rabban). A text attributed to Ephrem ‘on the composi- 
tion of man' and a tract ‘on the unity of Christ's body’ 
by ‘some stranger’ (mos ‘akhsnoyo) conclude the whole 
compilation. 

The differences of the sections in arrangement and 
size (and the total absence of several items from some 
mss.) suggest a textual development and history of the 
compilation. The original Western *Masora' may be dated 
to the 7th cent. (terminus post quem is the Harglean version 
of 615/16) and was probably devoted to the biblical ma- 
terials only. Ya‘qub’s death 708 offers the early 8th cent. 
as terminus a quo for the first development (the second 
section). The fully developed compilation may be dated 
to the 8th or 9th cent. Whether the development derives 
from the Qarqphoye monks is not cleat. However, the 
materials compiled in the ‘Masora’ are of homogene- 
ous character in that they reflect the main authorities of 
Miaphysite theology and philology (biblical and patristic 
texts, Ya qub of Edessa) and deal with orthography and 
pronunciation of Syriac. 


5. The Patristic Selections in the W.-Syr. Manuscripts 


While Masoretic mss. so far have received atten- 
tion mainly from biblical scholars, the patristic selec- 
tions, which in most W.-Syr. mss. are an integral part 
of the collections, have recently been studied in great 
detail by J. Loopstra (2009). At least eleven mss. are 
known to contain patristic selections. They include the 
following texts: 1. the ‘Cathedral Homilies’ of Severus 
of Antioch (in the translation of Ya'qub of Edessa), 
preceded by four letters exchanged between Severus, 
John of Alexandria, and the Synod of Antioch; 2. the 
Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus, followed by the 
Pseudo-Nonnus mythological scholia, both in the re- 
vised translation of Pawla of Edessa; 3. Epistles of Basil 
of Caesarea and Gregory of Nazianzus; 4. the Homilies 
of Basil; 5. the Pseudo-Dionysian corpus (in the transla- 
tion by Phocas of Edessa); 6. the Life of Severus of 
Antioch by John bar Aphtonia (found in one ms. only: 
Brit. Libr. Add. 7,183); 7. and the Arbiter of John Philo- 
ponos (found in one ms. only: Brit. Libr. Add. 14,684). 
The patristic sections of the ‘Masoretic’ mss. clearly 
demonstrate the non-normative (but regulative) char- 
acter of the ‘Masoretic’ standardisation (although pa- 
tristic writings are scarcely attested in post-‘Masoretic’ 
mss.). It is quite obvious that the standard does not 
refer to the spelling of Greek proper nouns and theo- 
logical terms (which is not uniform in the ‘Masoretic’ 
mss. themselves) but to their proper phonetical repre- 
sentation (which may vary within the standard of gre- 
cization). In addition to that, the patristic sections of 
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the ‘Masora’ provide unique insights into linguistic and 
lexical studies by Syrian scholars and scribes, as well as 
into an important branch of the educational system of 
the Syr. Orth. tradition. 


6. E.-Syr. ‘Masora’ 


The E.-Syr. ‘Masora’ (Wright, Catalogue ... British 
Museum, vol. 1, 101-08; studied by Th. Weiss, 1933) is 
more extensive than its W.-Syt. counterpart as it is of 
almost exclusive biblical character (OT and NT, Peshitta 
only). The biblical samples are extensively annotated in 
the margins. There are five sections: the first deals with 
the pronunciation (phonetic); the second with the use of 
the accents; the third is devoted to various letters of the 
alphabet and their specific combinations (the letters b-d- 
w-l; the letters b-g-d-&-p-/ ; -m-m-t as marking tenses and 
persons; '-)-w-y-k-n-t when suffixed). The fourth section 
gives an explanation of certain critical marks attached 
to wotds in the biblical part of the ms. The fifth sec- 
tion (last page) gives 'traditions of the masters of the 
schools.’ 


7. Bar ‘Ebtoyo’s Testimony 


According to Bar 'Ebroyo, “Book of Splendors’ 
(ed. and transl. by A. Moberg 1922/1907), $3 of the 
introduction, the Qargphoye monks introduced the five 
‘Greek’ vowel signs to Syriac. This innovative “Masoretic’ 
featute follows (but simplifies) the model of Ya'qub of 
Edessa, who invented seven vowel /efers for grammati- 
cal demonstration (see Segal, Diacritical point, 40—7). The 
five ‘Greek’ vowel signs were not intended to be fully 
applied to Syriac texts but restricted to ‘grammatical’ 
specification of difficult or ambiguous words. Fully vo- 
calized mss. do not antedate the 16th cent. and take into 
consideration the reader's ignorance of the traditional 
pronunciation. The witnesses of the ‘Syriac Masora’ are 
the earliest mss. with vowel signs attached to the text by 
the original scribe. 


8. *Pre-Masotetic! and ‘Masoretic’ 


Although the ‘Masoretic’ system of vocalisa- 
tion was not designed to replace the use of the 'pre- 
Masotetic’ diacritical point, which served to distinguish 
grammatical persons and tenses, the imperfection of the 
traditional system called for further specification. The 
‘Masoretic’ innovation was the adoption of the diactriti- 
cal point and its explicit redefinition by vowel signs and 
qussoyo/rukkokho. The coexistence of the old and new 
system of grammatical distinction is evidenced in the 
*Masoretic' mss. themselves (esp. in ms. Vat. Syr. 152 
and ms. Barberini orient. 118): gustoyo and ruakkokho are 
matked with large red dots to distinguish them from the 
smaller black diacritical point. This explicit redefinition 
allowed the traditional diacritical point to maintain its 
position in the Syriac literature; by its redefinition the 
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diacritical point introduced the new ‘Masoretic’ standard 
to the ‘pre-Masoretic’ Syriac literature. 


9. The Qargphoyé Monks Tubhono and Sobho 


Two of the Qargphoye monks are known by name: 
Tubhono and Sobho, both of Resh'ayna, who ate men- 
tioned in the margins of the ‘Masoretic’ mss. and in an 
entry of Bar Bahlul’s Lexicon (ed. R. Duval, col. 1363- 
1364). Sobho is probably the scribe of mss. Brit. Libr. 
Add. 14,428 (undated; Wright, Catalogue ... British Mu- 
seum, vol. 1, 9-10), Add. 14,430 (724 AD; Wright, ibid., 
15-6), and Add 12,135 (726 AD; Wright, ibid., 24-6). In 
his OT commentary (‘Storehouse of Secrets’ ) and once 
in his ‘Book of Splendors' (1.5, $4) Bar 'Ebroyo refers 
(occasionally with some distance) to the reading of the 
Qargphoye monks (in Psalms and Jeremiah; the texts ate 
in P. Martin, “Tradition karkaphienne’, 261—8). 


10. The *Masora' in Recent Scholarship 


It was P. Martin who in his “Tradition karkaphienne’ 
(1869) identified the ‘Masoretic’ character of the com- 
pilation. Parts of the E.-Syr. *Masora' were published in 
1933 by Th. Weiss. Due to the complexity and hetero- 
geneity of the W.-Syr. ‘Masora’ no (critical) edition has 
been undertaken so fat. For editors of the Syriac OT 
and NT, the ‘Masoretic’ mss. seem to be of no great 
critical value on account of their abridged and selective 
way of quotation. Nevertheless, *Masoretic' mss. have 
been extensively used in research on the OT Peshitta. 
Although excluded from the ‘Leiden Edition’ of the 
OT, the *Masora' contributed to the research on the ms. 
tradition of single OT books (P. B. Dirksen, on Judges 
[1972]; M. Koster, on Exodus [1977]; and A. Gelston, on 
Twelve Prophets [1987]). The Peshitta Gospel edition 
prepared by Ph. E. Pusey and G. H. Gwilliam (1901) 
includes the E.-Syr. ‘Masora’ as well as three mss. of 
the W.-Syr. ‘Masora’ (mss. Brit. Libr. Add. 12,178; Add. 
7183; and Add. 14,648). This Gospel edition turns the 
*Masoretic' sample texts into a complete edition by its 
systematic adoption of the Western pronunciation. It 
is fully vocalized with the five ‘Greek’ vowels and fut- 
nished with gussoyo and rukkokho. However, it does not 
give the *Masoretic' orthography of the proper nouns 
and Greek (loan) words, but rather follows the orthog- 
raphy of the ‘pre-Masoretic’ mss. A ‘Masoretic’ edition 
of the Peshitta Acts and Epistles was published in 1920 
by G. H. Gwilliam and J. Pinkerton (British and Foreign 
Bible Society). 


Conclusion 


Bringing together the fields of grammar and lexi- 
cography, the *Masora' is of general significance for the 
study of Syriac language and literature; it also contrib- 
utes to our understanding of the history and culture of 
the Syrians. The ‘Masoretic’ perspective on Syriac litera- 
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ture allows for the distinction of a ‘pre-Masoretic’ (5th— 
7th cent) and a 'Masoretic (8th-13th cent) period, 
both with their own characteristic features. The earlier 
period was the formative period of Syriac culture, open 
to Greek influence, development and inculturation into 
the Greek Byzantine Oikumene; it roughly coincides 
with the pre-Islamic history of the Syrian Churches. 
The later period is marked by philology, standardization, 
and by the formation of ‘national’ E.-Syr. and W.-Syr. 
traditions. This conservative attitude towards their own 
heritage roughly coincides with the histoty of the Sytiac 
Churches under Islam. Still today reading and writing of 
Syriac texts is directed by the ‘Syriac Masora’. 
See Fig. 72. 
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Mas ‘td of Tur ‘Abdin (ca. 1430/1—1509?) 
[ Syr. Orth.] 


Author, monk, and solitary, abbot of the Monastery of 
the Cross (Dayr al-Salib) near Hah (ca. 1462/3—1480/1), 
bp. for the Monastery of Mor Quryaqos in Hezza near 
Zargel and Hesno d-Kifo (1480/1) with the name Ba- 
sil. Afram Barsoum identifies him with the Patr. Mas'üd 
of Tur ‘Abdin (d. 1509). Mas'üd was a vigorous promo- 
tor of monastic life in Tur ‘Abdin. He is the author of 
the elpo rubonoyto ‘the Spiritual Boat’, a work intended to 
guide monks and solitaries to the ‘haven of impassibil- 
ity’. Written in the dodecasyllable metet, it is essentially 
an ascetical and mystical treatise. It is divided into three 
parts, on trinity, on christology and on the divine gifts 
and virtues distributed by Christ to the Angels and hu- 
man beings. The third part is based indirectly on the Ce- 
lestial Hierarchy of Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite. As 
a Patr. he appointed a maphr. and twelve bishops for 
Tur ‘Abdin, which caused much confusion. According 
to Barsoum, some senior bishops denounced him to the 
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Patr. of Antioch. Mas'üd had to step back for some time, 
but was again in function by the end of his life. Accord- 
ing to the continuator of Bar Ebroyo's Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, these senior bishops denounced him however to 
the Emir of Hesno d-Kifo, who confined him to a mon- 
astery. As a result he abdicated and ordered his followers 
not to appoint a new Patr. of Tur ‘Abdin. 

The main source of Mas 'üd's life till his episcopal 
ordination is a short note written by his disciple ‘Aziz 
which is preserved in the oldest ms. of the Spiritual Boat, 
now kept in Baghdad. According to this note Mas'üd 
composed some other writings, which do not seem to 
have been preserved. 
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Matay, Dayro d-Mor 


Located on the Alfof Mountain, known in Arabic as Ja- 
bal Maqlūb, 35 km. northeast of Mosul, the monastery 
is mostly known by its Arabic name Dayr Mar Matta. It 
is named after a monk named Matay who came from 
the region of Amid in the latter part of the 4th cent. It 
is known from historical documents as early as the late 
5th or early 6th cent., when it was already a center of the 
Syr. Orth. Church. The Chronicles of Michael Rabo and 
Bar ‘Ebroyo record that life resumed at the monastery by 
the end of the 5th cent. Monasticism took various forms 
in the monastery, including monks who were 'abile ‘an- 
chotites’, Dbise ‘recluses’, and "Zbidoye ‘hermits’, but oth- 
ers preferred communal life. The monastery appears to 
have had a bishopric line from its early days, whose title 
often included Nineveh (i.e. Mosul). It was also here that 
a number of local Synods took place. The bishopric of 
this monastery was so strong that on many occasions, 
especially from the 7th cent. onward, the residing bp. 
would challenge the authority of the Maphrian, to the 
degree that he became a de facto co-equal to the Maph- 
rian, each of them ruling over half of the Syr. Orth. 
Church in the East. In 869, Patr. Yuhanon III held a 








Fig. 73. Dayro d-Mor Matay after its recent renovation: front facade with main entrance. 
Photo: Amir Harrak. 
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Maximus 





Fig. 74. Beth Qadishe in Dayro d-Mor Matay, with several tombs. Photo: Amir Harrak. 


Synod which reiterated the subordinate position of the 
Maphrianate of the East in relation to the Patriarchate 
of Antioch. In addition, the first Canon of that Synod 
made it clear that the bp. of the monastery is to be sub- 
ordinate to the Maphrian. Michael Rabo also reiterated 
this relationship in 1174. The monastery was famous for 
its magnificent library which is cited in the correspon- 
dence of Timotheos I in the 8th cent., and later by Dawid 
bar Pawlos of Beth Rabban. It is also mentioned in a 
colophon of a Syriac ms. (Berlin, no. 327) that in 1298 
the library contained all the writings of Bar 'Ebroyo. In 
1171, the Kurds attacked the monastery and many of 
the mss. were damaged; some that survived wete carried 
by monks to Mosul. In 1369, another Kurdish attack on 
the monastery damaged more mss. Today mss. from this 
monastety can be found in the British Library, Cam- 
bridge University Library, Staatsbibliothek, Berlin, and 
the Vatican Library. The monastery served as the seat 
for the Maphrian on many occasions. Bar 'Ebroyo spent 
the first seven years of his Maphrianate here. During the 
early 19th cent., the Kurds raided the monastery many 
times, and as a result it was abandoned for 12 years. Later 
that century, Oswald Parry, a delegate of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, visited the monastery and published an 


account detailing life there. In modern times, the monas- 
tery was the venue of the Dayto d-Mor Matay Synod in 
1930, the first and only Synod with representation of the 
laity. The Beth Qadishe of the monastery contains the 
remains of six Maphrians and many bishops including 
Bat ‘Ebroyo and his brother. The monastery has over 
50 rooms, 3 halls for gathering, and a church. To the left 
of the monastery is a large cave with natural mountain 
spring water dripping from the ceiling. Today, the mon- 
astery is the seat of its own archdiocese. 
See Fig. 20, 73, and 74. 
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Maximus (d. 662) 

Notable Greek theologian and author. He was an in- 
trepid defender of the dyothelete position (‘two wills’ 
in the incarnate Christ), in defiance of Heraclius and 
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his successors who upheld a monothelete christology; 
he was finally condemned to mutilation and exile un- 
der Constans II, but was posthumously rehabilated at 
the Council of Constantinople in 680-1. Monotheletes 
were evidently strong in Syria and Palestine, where lit- 
erature against the dyotheletes (‘the heresy of Maximus’) 
was produced; relics of this survive in Syriac, notably 

a short work by Shem'un of Qenneshre, preserved in 

two Chronicles (Michael Rabo, X1.9, and the Chronicle of 

1234; parallel FT in Guillaumont); this claims to be based 

on ‘books of the Maronites’, one of which is an early 

(hostile) biography, which remarkably states that Maxi- 

mus originated from Palestine and not Constantinople 

(as the Greek tradition claimed; the evidence is weighed 

up by Boudignon). 
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Medicine 


Sytiac Medicine comprises the efforts of the Syriac- 
speaking communities of the West and the East to avoid 
disease and cure ailments. The focus in the present arti- 
cle will be on Syriac medical literature of Late Antiquity 
and the Middle Ages; at the end of the entry, the role of 
Sytiac-speaking Christians in the development of hospi- 
tals will come under scrutiny. 

The Syriac medical tradition, as Syriac literature in 
general, owes a great debt to the Greek heritage, and no- 
tably to the Galenism of Late Antique Alexandria (see 
Temkin). Two periods of Graeco-Syriac translation matk 
this transfer of knowledge. The first occurred during the 
eatly 6th, and the second during the 9th cent.. The first 
period is mainly associated with Sergios of Resh'ayna, a 
W.-Syt. priest who studied medicine and philosophy in 
Alexandria. He translated many philosophical texts, but 
also the so-called Sixteen Books of Galen, a selection of 
works used to teach medicine in Alexandria, as well as 
other wotks by Galen; Theodoros, the bp. of Karkh Jud- 
dan (fl. ca. 525-45), commissioned a number of them. 
The E.-Syr. Hunayn b. Ishaq (d. ca. 873) and his school 
dominate the second period. It has to be emphasised 
that Hunayn's school produced many more and often 
much better translations than the 6th-cent. translators 
(see Gutas). Despite their popularity, few of these Syr- 
lac versions survived; the Arabic versions by Hunayn’s 
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school quickly eclipsed them. We are, however, able to 
study the Graeco-Syriac translation technique, not least 
since Bar Bahlul's ‘Lexicon’ incorporates the vocabulary 
lists used by Hunayn and his entourage (see Bhayro). 

Syriac authors did not limit themselves to translat- 
ing Greek sources, but also wrote many independent 
treatises on vatious aspects of medicine. But here again, 
most of the literature is lost today. There are, however, 
at least two works which ought to be mentioned here. 
The most substantial extant medical text in Sytiac is the 
so-called ‘Syrian Book of Medicine’ by an unknown au- 
thor and of unknown date (estimates range from the 
6th to the 13th cent.). It consists of three distinct parts: 
Part One is mainly based on Galen’s ‘On the Affected 
Parts’ and ‘On the Composition of Drugs according to 
Places in the Body’; Part Two deals with astro-medicine, 
that is the impact of the stars on human health; and 
Part Three contains many popular and magic recipes 
and treatments. Yohannan bar Sarapion (Ibn Sarabiyün) 
compiled the second extant independent work: a medi- 
cal encyclopedia (kunnas in seven books which is lost in 
the Sytiac otiginal, but does survive in Arabic, Latin, and 
Hebrew translations (Pormann). It provides an outline 
of Galenic medicine, the first four books dealing with 
diseases ‘from tip to toe’; the fifth with bites by insects 
and poisonous animals, skin condition, and gynaecologi- 
cal disorders; the sixth with fevers; and the seventh with 
‘compound drugs’, ie. it contains many thousands of 
recipes. Yohannan bar Sarapion continues the Greek en- 
cyclopaedic tradition as represented by Paul of Aegina 
(fl. ca. 640s), but also incorporates the pharmacopoeia 
of the East (notably Indian) into the system of humoral 
pathology inherited from the Greeks. 

We know of many famous Sytiac-speaking physi- 
cians. Hunayn b. Ishaq was not only a translator, but also 
the personal physician of a number of caliphs. Likewise, 
his teacher Yühanna b. Masawayh (d. 857) also excelled 
in the medical art. Both mostly wrote in Arabic, and 
acquired great fame in the area of ophthalmology. The 
most prominent Syriac medical family are without any 
doubt the Bukhtishü'. They hailed from the famous city 
of Gondeshapur (Beth Lapat), and were in the employ 
of vatious caliphs from the 7th to the 10th cent. 

This leads us to the final topic: hospitals set up 
by Syriac Christians. Some scholars have argued that 
by the 4th cent. sophisticated hospitals existed in the 
Christian world (e.g. in Cappadocia or Gondeshaput); 
but these claims have rightly been dismissed (see Dols; 
Horden). It is, however, beyond doubt that Christian 
charitable ideas had an impact on the development of 
Islamic Hospitals (Pormann). From a letter to the Ch. of 
E. Patr. Timotheos I (d. 823) we know that a substantial 
Syriac hospital was in existence by the late 8th cent; it 
was called xemodocheion (Greek for ‘place for strangers’) 
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and bimaristan (Persian for ‘place of the sick’). Moreover, 
a number of important Abbasid officials who set up Is- 
lamic hospitals — such as ‘Ali b. ‘Isa, the ‘good vizier’ 
(d. 946) — had Syriac family backgrounds or ties to the 
Syriac medical elite. 
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Melitene 


City in eastern Anatolia, located near the right bank of 
the Euphrates and to the north of the main range of the 
Eastern Taurus. It lies in a fertile plain whose orchards 
are famed today for their apricots and where the ancient 
Persian ‘Royal Road’ intersected the north-south route 
along the Euphrates. Its name appears in forms such 
as Malidiya and Melidi in Hittite and Assyrian records 
from the middle of the 2nd millennium BC. Melitene 
became an important garrison town under Roman rule 
and was made a provincial capital in the 4th cent. (of 
‘Armenia IP, renamed ‘Armenia IIP in 536). The city lay 
in an area that often changed hands between the Byzan- 
tines and the Arabs after the rise of Islam. It was first 
attacked by the Turks in 1058, and, after periods of rule 
by the Armenian curopalate Philaretos Brachamios and 
the similatly Armenian, though Chalcedonian, Gabriel 
(Khoril) of Melitene, it passed to the Danishmendids 
in 1101 and then to the Rum Seljuks in the 1170s. The 
Mongols first reached the neighbourhood of Melitene 
in 1231, and attacked the city on several occasions in 
1243-44 and 1251-53. Melitene continued to be ruled 
by the Seljuks under Mongol suzerainty until it fell to the 
Mamluks in 1315. The city was taken by the Ottomans in 
1516. The modern city of Malatya, to which the majority 
of the population migrated in the 19th cent., is situated 
approximately 12 km. to the south-southwest of the site 


Melitene 


of the antique and medieval city, which is known today 
as Old Malatya (Eski Malatya, officially Battalgazi). 

Melitene was an important center of Christianity 
from eatly on. Meletius of Antioch (d. 381), who pre- 
sided over the First Council of Constantinople, was a 
native of the city, while its early bishops included such 
figures as Otreios, present at that council of 381, Acacius 
(d. before 449), one of the fathers at Ephesus (431), Ma- 
mas (Momo), a renegade to the miaphysite cause who 
was restored to his see under Justin I, and Domitian 
(d. 602), a nephew of Emperor Maurice (582-602). The 
list of bishops for Melitene in the Chronicle of Michael I 
Rabo (Chabot, Chronique de Michel le Syrien, vol. 3, 494) in- 
dicates that there was a long interruption after Domitian, 
no doubt reflecting the absence of Syr. Orth. Christians 
in the area. The list resumes with names of four bishops 
whose dates ate unknown. The fifth name on that part 
of the list is that of bp. Daniel, ordained by Dionysios of 
Tel Mahre (Patr. 818-45). From Grigorios onwards, who 
was ordained by Patr. Basilios (923-35), the titulars are 
styled as ‘metroplitans’. 

Melitene and the surrounding area, lying to the 
north of areas traditionally inhabited by Syr. Christians, 
saw an influx of Syr. Orth. settlers in the wake of their 
reconquest by the Byzantines in 934 and especially af- 
ter the adoption of a policy encouraging such migration 
by Nicephoras II Phocas (963-69), who, being unable 
to entice Chalcedonians to settle in the area, invited the 
Syr. Orth. Patr. Yuhanon da-Srigteh (965-86) to move 
with his followers to the region of ‘Melitene, Hanzit, 
and Qlisuro’, promising them immunity from persecu- 
tion (Chabot, Chronique de Michel le Syrien, vol. 4, 335£). 
Although that promise was not kept for long, the wealth 
created through this resettlement became a major factor 
in bringing about the revival of cultural activities among 
Syr. Christians which has come to be termed the ‘Syriac 
Renaissance’. Melitene played a central role in the eccle- 
siastical and cultural life of the Syr. Orth. Church during 
the following three centuries, giving birth to the most 
important Syr. Orth. authors from that period, Michael 
I Rabo, Bar “Ebroyo, and, probably, Dionysios bar Salibi. 
Of the Patriarchs from the period, Yuhanon bar "Abdun 
(1004—31), Yuhanon X bar Shushan (1064—73), Athana- 
sios VI bar Qetreh (1139-66), and Michael II the Younger 
(1199—1215), as well as Michael I, were natives of Meli- 
tene, while Athanasios bar Kamoro (1090—1129), though 
born in Amid, was raised in Melitene, and Ignatius II 
Dawid (maph. 1215-22, Patr. 1222-52), Dionysios VI 
‘Angur (1252-61), and Philoxenos Nemrud (1283—92) 
were metropolitans of Melitene before their elevation 
to the patriarchate. A large number of other authors, 
such as the apostate Ignatius (Iwanis) Marqos bar Qiqi 
(metr. of Melitene, then maph. 991—1016), Ignatius of 
Melitene (d. 1104), Yuhanon Sa'id bar Sabüni (metr. in 
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1105), Theodoros bar Wahbun (d. 1193), Grigorios Ya'qub 
(maph. 1189-1214), were also associated with the city ei- 
ther as its natives or its metropolitans. 

In the first half of the 11th cent., the Coptic bp. 
Michael of Tinnis, reporting on his visit to the region, 
spoke of Melitene as the large city under the jurisdic- 
tion of Patr. Yuhanon bar 'Abdun, with 56 churches and 
60,000 arms-bearing Christians in the city and its sur- 
roundings (A. S. Atiya et al., History of the Patriarchs of the 
Egyptian Church, vol. 2, pt. 2 [Cairo, 1948], 141£). The 
Christians of the city included Melkites, as well as Arme- 
nians, and it may have been through contacts with Mel- 
kites there that the redaction of the Qonune yawnoye des- 
ignated as Melitenian was adopted by the Syr. Christians. 
The leading role Metr. Dionysios ‘Angur is reported to 
have played in the defence of the city in 1243 suggests 
that the Syr. Christians then constituted the majority of 
the Christians and possibly also of the overall popula- 
tion. One peculiarity of the local dialect of Aramaic, 
the pronunciation of goph as gomal, is mentioned by Bar 
‘Ebtoyo in his treatise ‘On equilitteral words’ (Martin, 
Œuvres grammaticales d’Aboulfaradj dit Bar Hebreus, vol. 2, 
82; cf. Duval, Traité de grammaire syriaque, xi). 

The political disturbances in the latter half of the 
13th cent. evidently had a devastating effect on the Syr. 
Orth. communities in Melitene and its surroundings; 
Bar ‘Ebroyo, writing in 1283, says that there was ‘not 
one house remaining' in the seven dioceses in the neigh- 
bouthood of Melitene, namely Lagabin, ‘Arqo, Qlisuro, 
Gubos, Semho, Qlawdiya, and Gargar (Abbeloos and 
Lamy, Gregorii Barhebraei chronicon ecclesiasticum, vol. 3, 
459). One of the three claimants to the patriarchate in 
the schism following the death of Philoxenos Nemrud 
was Constantine of Melitene, who was murdered by the 
Kurds within a year of his ordination in 1293. The third 
in the Cilician line of patriarchs was Basilios Gabriel of 
Melitene (1349-87), while Ignatius Shihab (1366-81), 
the third in the Mardin line, is also said to have been 
metropolitan of Melitene (A. Barsoum, History of the 
Za faraan Monastery [2008], 49; F. Y. Dolabani, Maktbonuto 
d-fatriyarke d-Antiyokiya [1990], 186). In two lists drawn up 
in 1579/80—81 the title of the bp. of Melitene is found 
attached to that of Gargar and Edessa. By the end of the 
19th cent., the Christian population of the city consisted 
almost entirely of Armenians, who made up about one 
tenth of the total population of 30,000 (V. Cuinet, La 
Turquie d’Asie, vol. 2 [1892], 372). 

Although there was never any significant E.-Syr. 
presence in the region around Melitene, ‘bishop of Tar- 
sus and Malatya’ is mentioned as a suffragan of Damas- 
cus in a list of Ch. of E. bishoprics found appended in 
an eatly 13th-cent. ms. (Vat. Arab. 157) to the canonical 
work of Elias of Damascus (ca. 900) (Assemani, BzbOr, 
vol. 2, 458f.; cf. Graf, GCAL, vol. 2, 134). 
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Meliton the Philosopher (2nd or 3rd cent.) 


Meliton is the presumed author of a short ‘Oration 
(memra) before Antoninus Caesar’, preserved in ms. 
Brit. Libr. Add 14,658, the same ms. which also is our 
sole witness for the ‘Book of the laws of the countries’ 
associated with Bardaisan and for the ‘Letter of Mara 
bar Serapion’. Whether this Meliton is the 2nd-cent. bp. 
Meliton of Sardis (Asia Minor), to whom Eusebius of 
Caesarea (Ecclesiastical History, IV, 26, 3 and 5—11) attri- 
butes, among other works, an apology addressed to the 
emperor Marcus Aurelius (r. 161—80) remains uncertain. 
Eusebius's quotations from the apology do not match 
the Sytiac work. We may, therefore, be dealing with a 
different work by the same author, or with a different 
Meliton, or the author may have used a pseudonym. 

'The author strongly argues in favor of monotheism 
and rejects polytheism, which he sees as an outgrowth of 
the veneration of heroic men. Freewill enables man to 
discover the truth of the one God and to acquire eternal 
life. Once enlightened himself, the emperor is expected 
to lead his people out of etrot. At the end of time there 
will be a ‘flood of fire’ (mamola d-nura) from which, just 
as from the earlier “flood of water’, only the righteous 
will be saved. In spite of a few biblical references, the 
religious message is that of monotheism, without any 
mention being made of Christianity or Judaism. 

If the work indeed was an oration, the addressee 
may have been either Marcus Aurelius ot Caracalla 
(rt. 198—217), both named ‘Antoninus’, and the existence 
of a Greek original must then be assumed. However, the 
author may have adopted the genre of the apologetic 
oration. The work may then belong to a slightly later 
period and possibly have been written in Syriac, originat- 
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ing from Syria or Mesopotamia, perhaps from the city 

of Mabbug, about whose eatly pagan cults the author 

seems to have been well informed. 
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Melkite 


Derived from Syriac malka, ‘king, emperor’, the term 
Melkite can have two different senses, referring to: 1. ad- 
herents of the imperial religious policy which, from the 
time of Justin and Justinian, enforced acceptance of the 
Council of Chalcedon. With the resulting development 
in the 6th cent. of two patriarchal lines in the Patriarch- 
ate of Antioch, one Chalcedonian, the other Syr. Orth., 
the former came to be designated as ‘Melkite’ (and later 
also as ‘Rum Orthodox’, from Romaios in the sense of 
‘Byzantine’). By extension the term Melkite is some- 
times also used in connection with the Chalcedonian 
Patriarchates of Jerusalem and Alexandria. 2. adherents 
of the Catholic patriarchal line (since 1724) of the Chal- 
cedonian Patriarchate of Antioch. Thus in a modern 
ecclesiastical context the term *Melkite' is retained solely 
with reference to the Catholic line (sometimes alongside 
*Greek/Byzantine Catholic) whereas ‘Rum/Byzantine 
Orthodox’ is used with reference to the Byzantine Or- 
thodox patriarchal line. 
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Melkite literature in Syriac 


Melkites ceased writing in Syriac around the 9th cent., 
turning to Arabic instead, though translations into Syriac 
of Greek monastic literature, and especially of liturgical 
texts continued to be made for rather longer, and Syriac 
remained a liturgical language in certain areas of Syria 
until the 17th cent. when there was a sharp decline in 
its use, though in a few places it continued into the early 
18th cent. Thus only a small amount of Melkite writing 
in Syriac survives, and most of this has been preserved 
in mss. of the Monastery of St. Catherine, Sinai. The con- 
tents fall into several different categories: 

1. Theological and polemical literature from the 
7th cent., both dyothelete (ed. P. Bettiolo, CSCO 403-4, 
1979) and monothelete (such as the Life of Maximus). 
What survives is probably only a very small proportion 
of what once existed. Three 7th-/8th-cent. authors, 
George of Martyropolis, Constantine, and Leon of 
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Harran, are known from the Letter of Eliya, addressed 
to Leon; Constantine was also a translator and copyist 
(ms. Brit. Libr. Or. 8606, of 723). Theodoros Abū Qurra 
(early 9th cent), who normally wrote in Arabic, states 
that he also composed a work in Syriac (J. C. Lamoreaux, 
Theodore Abu Qurrab [2005], 119). 

2. Translations of theological literature, including 
a letter of Sophronius (translated by Constantine in 721; 
ed. M. Albert, PO 39.2, 1978), and several homilies by 
Pantoleon, Anastasius, and others; a few of these were 
subsequently taken over into Syr. Orth. homiliaries. 

3. Translations of Chalcedonian hagiography and 
monastic literature, notably John Climacus’s Ladder and 
the XL Martyrs of Sinai; the ‘New Finds’ at St. Cath- 
erine’s Monastery, Sinai, have produced evidence of 
Syriac translations of Cyril of Scythopolis’s Lives of Sa- 
bas and Euthymios (Sinai Syr. M11 and 13N, Fragments 
no. 36), and of the Life of Symeon the Younger Stylite 
(M15=76N); the last was translated in Antioch in 827/8. 
Two further Lives, by Leontios of Neapolis, of Symeon 
the Fool and John the Almoner, transmitted in Syr. Orth. 
mss., must have originated in Melkite circles. 

4. A single short 7th-cent. Melkite Chronicle sur- 
vives (ed. A. de Halleux, in LM 91 [1978], 5—44); either it 
or its source was used by some later Syr. Orth. chronicles. 

5. A small number of monastic texts of Syr. Orth. 
ot Ch. of E. provenance are transmitted in Melkite mss.; 
the unique ms. of Sahdona’s ‘Book of Perfection’ was 
copied in 837 specifically for St. Catherine's Monastery. 
The monastic anthology in Sinai Syr. 14 (10th cent.) 
includes excerpts from a number of different E.-Syr. 
authors, in particular Ishaq of Nineveh and Shem'on d- 
Taybutheh. A Syriac ms. of the ‘First Part’ of Ishaq’s 
writings survives, copied in the very Monastery of St. 
Sabas where it was subsequently translated into Greek 
(Sinai Syr. 24, with parts in Milan and Paris). 

6. Liturgical texts; this constitutes by far the larg- 
est categoty. The oldest mss. sometimes still retain the 
original Antiochene rite, before it was altered to that of 
Constantinople, a process which probably took place 
over the 10th—11th cent. and during the period of the 
Byzantine reconquest of northwest Syria (968—1089). 
This change of rite involved the major undertaking of 
translating into Syriac (and Arabic) all the various Greek 
liturgical books that had developed by the end of the 
first millennium; the course of this massive enterprise 
still remains to be properly charted. Earlier, and perhaps 
already in the 8th cent. a considerable amount of Pales- 
tinian hymnography was translated, including canons 
by John of Damascus, Cosmas of Jerusalem, and others. 
From about the 13th cent. onwards many of the Syriac 
liturgical mss. also contain a good deal of Arabic as well. 

7. Fot the small amount that survives of Christian 
Palestinian Aramaic literature, all Melkite, see that entry. 


Menander, Syriac sentences of 


Almost all Melkite literature in Syriac was pro- 
duced in western Syria, and important centers for its 
transmission were monasteries on the Black Mountain, 
northwest of Antioch, the region of the Kalamun, 
in particular Qara, and Saydnaya. Melkite copyists at 
St. Catherine’s Monastery (particularly active in the 
13th cent.) were mostly from these locations. By the 
13th cent. a distinctive Melkite form of Syriac script 
had developed. 
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Menander, Syriac sentences of 


A collection of Syriac sentences attributed to ‘Menander 
the Wise', probably the Greek comedian (d. 292/1 BC) 
under whose name circulated Greek monostichs (ed. 
Jaekel), many of which were not original to Menander. 
The Syriac sentences are preserved in the 7th-cent. ms. 
London, Brit. Libr. Add. 14,658 (ed. Land; corrections 
by Wright) which contains also various philosophical 
treatises and gnomologia (cf. Wright, Catalogue ... British 
Museum, vol. 3, 1154-60). An epitome of the collection 
exists in London, Brit. Libr. Add. 14,614 (ed. Sachau). 

Scholars have differently divided the collection into 
individual sayings, ranging in number from 96 (Audet) to 
153 (Baumstark; Schulthess has 101, Riessler 103). More 
recently, the sayings have been cited according to line 
number (Baarda counts 474 lines). The literary form of 
the sentences varies: there are indicative and impera- 
tive maxims as well as longer sections of moral advice. 
Noteworthy is the dialogue scene between Homer and 
his friends (ed. Land, 66.8—15; tr. Baarda, lines 78—93). 

The Syriac sentences of Menander are addressed to 
a well-situated man of the upper class of society. They 
contain practical advice on how to live a happy, prosper- 
ous, and peaceful life, addressing themes such as the fear 
of God, respect for parents and elders, raising of chil- 
dren, choice of a wife, moderate consumption of food 
and drink, treatment of servants, warnings not to com- 
mit adultery, proper behavior as a guest, and friendship. 
'The thematic structure of the Syriac Menander is loose; 
Kirk has atgued that the collection is organized along 
the major stages of a life, from birth through adulthood 
and old age to death. 
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The Syriac text probably is a translation from the 
Greek (Land; Baumstark, 473f.; Schulthess, 201; Küchler, 
316; Baarda, 584), the original of which is no longer ex- 
tant. Frankenberg’s thesis of a Hebrew original has been 
widely rejected. 

The question of the author’s cultural context is still 
being debated: the Syriac Menander bears resemblances 
both to Jewish wisdom literature (especially Proverbs, 
Jesus Sirach, Ahiqar, Pseudo-Phocylides) and to Greek 
wisdom traditions (some Syriac sentences have a parallel 
in the Greek monostichs); the Syriac collection thus is 
part of an ‘international wisdom tradition’ (Schulthess, 
201). Several earlier scholars stressed the Greek affinities 
(Renan, Land, Baumstark, Schulthess), whereas others 
argued for a Jewish authorship (Frankenberg, Riessler, 
Kirk). Problematic for a Jewish authorship remains a 
passage which warns against table fellowship with (pa- 
gan) priests (Land, 69,17—24; tr. Baarda, lines 262-77), 
implying a polytheistic background of the author. The 
text’s classification as a Jewish pseudepigraphon has 
been challenged (Schmid and Stáhlin, 623; Schürer, 693), 
but has recently been upheld by Baarda and Kirk. Audet 
argued for an Egyptian provenance; his thesis was fol- 
lowed by Kichler, but rejected by Baarda. 

Concerning the date of composition, there is a 
consensus that the sentences date to the Roman period. 
An allusion to the law that a master may not kill his 
slave (Land, 67,21£; tr. Baarda, line 159), first stipulated 
by Hadtian, suggests a date after the middle of the 1st 
cent. A reference to the schools of gladiators (Land, 
65,13-15; tr. Baarda lines 34-33) implies as zerminus ante 
quem ca. 400, since after Constantine’s legislation against 
gladiatorial games in 325 (Cod. Theod. 15.12.1) the 
schools gradually disappeared (cf. Audet, 77£). More- 
over, a reference to crucifixion as punishment for theft 
(Land, 70,8; tr. Baarda line 295) suggests a date before 
Constantine’s prohibition of this form of punishment. 
Hence most scholars date the collection to the 3rd cent. 
However, the date of the Syriac translation remains 
uncertain. 
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Methodius, Apocalypse of Pseudo- 


Influential Apocalyptic work of the late 7th cent. Com- 
posed in Syriac and ascribed to bp. Methodius of Olym- 
pus (martyred in 312), this apocalyptic survey of world 
history was clearly composed in the late 7th cent., in re- 
sponse to the rise of Islam. Formerly dated to earlier in 
the 7th cent., it is now thought to date from about 692, 
during the reign of “Abd al-Malik (685—705). The first 
7 chapters cover the period up to the rebuilding of the 
Temple in 538 BC; beside the biblical text, these draw on 
traditions in the Cave of Treasures. Alexander the Great 
is then introduced, in connection with Gog and Magog, 
and he is linked by a remarkable genealogy to the royal 
lineage of Ethiopia, as well as to that of Rome and Byz- 
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antium; the aim of this is to explain Ps. 68:31, ‘Kush 
will surrender to God’, which is taken to refer to the 
final Byzantine emperor, who will surrender his king- 
dom to God after the appearance of the Son of Perdi- 
tion (a motif borrowed from the Julian Romance). The 
Apocalypse was soon translated into Greek and then 
into Latin, where it proved very influential, especially in 
the Medieval West. The earliest forms of the Greek and 
Latin are re-edited by W. J. Aerts and G. A. A. Kortekaas 
(CSCO 569-70; 1998). There is a related fragmentary 
apocalyptic text associated with Edessa (ed. F. Nau, in JA 
X19 [1917], 415-71). 
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Michael I Rabo (d. 1199) [Syr. Orth.] 


Patr. and historian, most notably author of a Wotld 
Chronicle. Michael I Rabo (1126—99) was a distin- 
guished Patr. and a dominant figure in the intellectual 
history of the Syr. Orth. Church during the 12th cent. 
He was renowned for his intrepid diplomacy, his rig- 
otous legislation, and sanctions in order to reform the 
Syr. Orth. ecclesiastical administration as a means to en- 
hance Christian autonomy. Michael was born in 1126 in 
a still largely Christian Melitene, where Greeks as well as 
Syr. Orth. and Armenians lived side by side with Mus- 
lims. Being a member of a clerical family, Michael was 
sent to the neatby Dayro d-Mor Barsawmo fot education. 
He stayed on as a monk and prior. In the year 1166 Mi- 
chael was elected patt. of the Syr. Orth. Church undet 
the pressure of a reform party among the bishops. In 
otder to ensute his and his flock's interests and freedom 
of action Michael balanced out his relations with the 
warring parties in the area of his jurisdiction. Especially 
in the first half of his patriarchate his authority was felt 
and sought within the entire group of non-Chalcedo- 
nian churches, Copts and Armenians included. Michael 
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was accepted as a frequent visitor in Latin Antioch with 
the consent of the Byzantine emperor Manuel Komne- 
nos (1143-80) in spite of the opposition of the Greek- 
orthodox community. In Antioch he was the first Syr. 
Orth. Patr. after the expulsion of Severus of Antioch (in 
518) to act as patr. there and to consecrate a number of 
bishops. He also visited Jerusalem several times. Michael 
was invited to take part in the third Lateran Council in 
1179, but declined. 

The second half of his patriarchate was overshad- 
owed by the election of an anti-patriarch, named The- 
odoros bar Wahbun (d. 1193) in 1180, who was supported 
by the Latins in the Crusader States as well as by the 
Armenian Cath. Gregory IV (1173-93). Apart from a 
rapprochement between Michael and the Seljuk Sultan 
Qilij Arslan II (1155—92), this led to some temporary 
diplomatic isolation until 1193, when Michael was fully 
recognized again by his church as well as by his Christian 
neighbors. Michael was buried in his newly-built church 
in Mor Barsawmo. 

Michael's writing was largely concentrated on the 
reform project. Parallel to his numerous obligations as 
a patr, he collected mss. of theological and historical 
content and restored and compiled hagiographical and 
liturgical works. His canonistic work is partly consetved 
in later collections, but the greater part is lost, as is his 
treatise on dualist heresies composed for the Lateran 
Council. He also composed some liturgical and hagio- 
graphical wotks and collected ancient theological and 
histotical sources. 

These he used for his monumental world chron- 
icle from the origin of the world to 1195. Michael's 
chronicle has been studied intensively since its edition 
and translation by J.-B Chabot. Inspired by the works of 
bp. Ya'qub of Edessa (d. 708) and Patr. Dionysios of Tel 
Mahre (d. 845), Michael's chronicle blended both Euse- 
bian gentes, the chronological tables and the narrative 
ecclesiastical history. Michael used chronographies and 
ecclesiastical histories as sources and added further ma- 
terial. Only part of these he had directly before his eyes; 
others he used through intermediaries, as he reveals him- 
self. Michael related his own time from a well informed 
and independent point of view. In view of soutce-ctiti- 
cal methods and the universality of the chronological 
scope the highest standard in Syr. Orth. chronography 
was teached with this chronicle. Michael intended his 
work for learned clerical readers with access to a well- 
stocked library. 

The text is not preserved in its entirety, and the 
layout of Michael’s chronicle was distorted through the 
process of copying. Chabot’s edition is a facsimile of a 
documentary copy written for him in Edessa (Urfa) from 
1897 to 1899. While the scribes tried to imitate the lay- 
out, a number of mistakes were introduced. Its Vorlage, 
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the only extant ms., was written in 1598 by a very com- 
petent scribe. It is kept by the community of the Edes- 
senians in Aleppo. In view of the loss of the original, this 
beautiful manuscript is the best witness for the layout of 
the chronicle. Fortunately it will soon be made available 
in print. This ms. was probably the Vorlage for an Arabic 
translation, which also sought to preserve some of the 
visual features, while changing others. The Arabic trans- 
lation has much the same lacunae as the Syriac text. By 
compating his version with the Arabic translation pre- 
setved in ms. London, Brit. Libr. Or. 4402 (which is one 
of sevetal Arabic copies), Chabot detected some details 
lost in the Syriac text. No further research has been done 
so far on this problem. 

The historical material was originally organized in 
four columns, the first being designated as the 'succes- 
sion of the patriarchs’, the second as ‘succession of the 
kings’, the chronological canon as ‘computation of the 
years’. No title of the additional column, which contains 
mixed material, is now known. Chapters with excursus 
were inserted, which interrupted the system of columns. 
After an open and abrupt end, six appendices follow. 
The first appendix is a monumental synopsis of all the 
kings and patriarchs mentioned. It was supposed to 
function as a directory. The second appendix is a treatise 
on the historical identity of the Syrians, who are con- 
nected to the Ancient Oriental Empires, the Assyrians, 
the Babylonians, and the Arameans. When the chronicle 
was translated into Armenian, in two different transla- 
tions, in 1246 and 1247, it was transformed according to 
Armenian interests. 

Michael's chronicle was motivated by a strong cog- 
nitive interest in historical and chronological knowledge. 
It also examines the historical role of the Syr. Orth. as 
a cultural-ethnic group as well as a church on the one 
hand with respect to God’s plan of salvation and on the 
other the universal reality of historical change and con- 
tingency. 

See Fig. 75 and 76c. 
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Fig. 75. Note written by Michael Rabo on the last folio of ms. London, Brit. Libr. Add. 14,599. This ms. (dated 568/9) 
contains Cathedral Homilies 31-59 of Severus of Antioch and was borrowed by Michael from Egypt 
and kept in his patriarchal cell, where it was made available to the monks for reading, 
See E. Nau, ‘Sur quelques autographes de Michel le Syrien, patriarche d'Antioche de 1166 à 1199’, 
ROC 19 (1914), 394-95. © The British Library Board. 
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Michael II the Younger (d. 1215) [Syr. Orth.] 


Patr. of the Syr. Orth. Church (1199-1215). Michael 
was called Younger (Z'zro) by Bar ‘Ebroyo in the latter's 
Ecclesiastical Histoty, in otder to differentiate him from 
his namesake and uncle Michael Rabo (i.e. the Elder), 
Patr. 1166-1199. Michael's name before the accession 
was Yeshu‘ Sephtono. 

Michael came from a family of Melitene which was 
very influential in ecclesiastical politics. His other uncle, 
Sliba, was archbishop of Mardin (1177), and later of Je- 
rusalem (1184), ordained for both dioceses by Michael 
the Patr. The name of Michael’s father was Abraham 
(Chronicle of 1234, 339/252), whose other son, ie. Mi- 
chael’s brother Ya'qub, was ordained, again by his uncle 
the patr., the maphrian 1189—1214; at the accession also 
he changed his name to Grigorios I. 

Michael was a monk in Dayro d-Mor Barsawmo. He 
wanted to become Patr. directly after his uncle's death, 
and in order to play a more active role in the process 
of election he left his monastery, while the abbot fol- 
lowed him and tried to bring him back to the monastery. 
Howevet due to Michael's machinations the abbot was 
arrested by the governor of Gargat, and released under 
the condition that he would not disturb Michael any lon- 
ger (Bar 'Ebroyo, Ecclesiastical History, 607). 

Michael received his patriarchal ordination at the 
hand of his brother, the maphrian, in the Monastery of 
Mar Henanya. It was on that occasion that he changed 
his name to ‘Michael’ so that something of his uncle’s 
luck would be bestowed on him (Bar 'Ebroyo, Ecclesi- 
astical History, 611). He quickly ordained three bishops 
thus creating his own supporters. The inhabitants of 
Mardin paid a bribe to the governor of the city that 
he might expel him, together with his brother (Bar 
‘Ebroyo, Ecclesiastical History, 611). He left the city 
and after some attempts to find a city to exercise his 
authority he withdrew to his parents’ house in Meli- 
tene. For all the time of his pontificate (as an antipatti- 
atch) Michael was in opposition to Patr. Athanasios IX 
(1199-1207). 
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According to the anonymous author of the ‘Chron- 
icle of 1234 (253, 260), who, however, regarded Atha- 
nasios as illegitimate (‘Chronicle of 1234’, 340/254), by 
January 1204 (‘Chronicle of 1234’, 340/253) Athanasios 
was recognized in Syria, the Sultanate of Rum, and Tur 
‘Abdin, whereas Michael was recognized in the East in 
the dioceses of Tagrit, Mosul, Nisibis, Khabur, and Mar- 
din. Both patriarchs used money and gifts for governors 
as means of promoting their cause. 

After Athanasios’ death in 1207, the new patri- 
arch became Yuhanon XIV (1208—20), and Michael's 
schism continued now against Yuhanon. According to 
Bar 'Ebroyo Michael does not seem to have ever gained 
much popularity among the laity either and was criticised 
even by the members of his own family. 

Michael died in 1215, 40 days after his brother, the 
maphrian Grigorios I, who had always supported him 
(Bar 'Ebroyo, Ecclesiastical History, 633). 
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Michael Badoqa (6th—7th cent.) 


Syriac author and exegete; badoga (‘scholar’) and mallpana 
(‘teacher’) at the School of Nisibis during Henana’s ten- 
ure as its head (572-610). During the time of growing 
opposition to Henana, Michael, along with many other 
scholats, left the School. Little is known about his life 
and his works. Among the writings attributed to him, the 
following are deemed authentic: 

1. A drasa (‘dispute’) of Christological content, part- 
ly preserved, in which Michael, employing a pithy and 
syllogistic style, condemns the term żheotokos and attacks 
Cyrillians, Severians, and Julianists (ed. Abramowski and 
Goodman). 

2. A ‘Book of Questions’ (K/aba d-$i alà, of which 
an excerpt is preserved in Shlemon of Basra's ‘Book of 
the Bee’. In this fragment Michael argues against the idea 
that the world will pass away before the resurrection of 
the dead. It has generally been assumed that this ‘Book 
of Questions’ is identical with the ‘Questions on the 
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Text of Scripture’ in three volumes, the only work that 
‘Abdisho bat Brikha attributes to Michael. If this iden- 
tification is correct, it is in all likelihood this book that 
was known to later exegetes, who quote a number of 
passages under Michael’s name (esp. the author of the 
Diyarbakir Commentary, Isho'dad of Merv, and the au- 
thor of the Gannat Bussame). 

3. A different “Book of Questions’, from which 
only one question, on the theme of 'Man as micro- 
cosm’, is still extant (unpublished; see Reinink 2007). It 
appears that this second “Book of Questions’ should not 
be identified with the previous one, since it specifically 
focuses on ‘the refutation of heresies and cults’ (Reinink 
2007, 2008). 

In addition, a ‘Book of Definitions’ (ed. Fur- 
lani) is attributed to Michael, but its spuriousness has 
been proven (see now Abramowski 1999). A text ‘On 
Dreams’, which has been transmitted as a separate work 
of Michael’s, turns out to be taken from this ‘Book of 
Definitions’, and therefore should no longer be regarded 
as his. Finally, an aetiological writing (‘e///a@) on the ‘Com- 
memoration of the Blessed Lady Mary, the Bearer of 
Christ’ (unpublished), assigned in the mss. to ‘one of the 
brethren badoge of the School of Nisibis’, has sometimes 
been considered Michael’s (already by Ishaq Qardahe Sh- 
badnaya). This attribution cannot, however, be substan- 
tiated (see Vööbus, Reinink 2008). 
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Midyat Medyad 

Principal town of Tur ‘Abdin, situated at the geographi- 
cal center of the region where the main east-west road 
from Mardin to Gozarto (Cizre) and the north-south 
road from Hesno d-Kifo (Hasankeyf) to Nisibis meet. 
'The name of the town can be traced back to that of 
*Matiate', which Ashurnasirpal II passed on a campaign 
in 879 BC. Under the Ottomans, Midyat became the 
administrative center of a subdistrict (nahiye, later kaga) 
covering the central part of Tur ‘Abdin and it is today 
the administrative center of a district (//e) within the 
province of Mardin. The municipality of Midyat today 
includes the traditionally Christian township of Midyat 
proper and Muslim Estel ca. 3 km. to the west. 

An eatly ascetic associated with Midyat is the stylite 
Abel (Hobil, end of 5th cent), who, according to the 
‘Life of Samuel of Qartmin’, received a visit while on his 
pillar from young Philoxenos of Mabbug. The monastery 
built on the site of Abel’s pillar and originally known by 
his name came to be better known under the name of 
Mor Abrohom after the relics of Abraham of the High 
Mountain (Turo d-Roz), the teacher of Barsawmo, were 
brought there and housed in a larger church built next 
to that of Abel. According to the ‘Life of Philoxenos of 
Mabbug’, Philoxenos’s head was brought to Midyat after 
Mabbug had been taken by the Arabs and housed in a 
church built for the purpose, but was transferred to the 
Monastery of Mor Abrohom after its desecration in a 
raid on the town in 1145. 

A bishoptic specifically for Midyat is first men- 
tioned as one of the six sees that separated to form 
the patriarchate of Tur ‘Abdin in the schism of 1364. 
Of the five patriarchs of Tur ‘Abdin between 1584 and 
1791, four were from Midyat. Since 1923, Midyat has 
been the seat of the bishops of Tur ‘Abdin along with 
the Monastery of Mor Gabriel. 

Tfinkdji reported in 1914 that in a total population 
of 8,000, there were 6,000 Syr. Orth., 450 Protestants, 
and about 100 each of Syr. Catholics and Chaldeans. 
Midyat lost a large part of its population in the Sayfo, 
but until the 1960s Christians continued to constitute 
the majority of the population. In 2005, there were re- 
ported to be ca. 100 Christian families in a total popula- 
tion of over 50,000. 

The churches within the township are: 1. Mort 
Shmuni (Syr. Orth. cathedral); 2. Mor Barsawmo (neat 
center of town, rebuilt in 1943); 3. Mor Aksnoyo (i.e. 
Philoxenos of Mabbug, at eastern edge of town, rebuilt 
in 1960s); 4. Yoldat Aloho (‘little church’, to the south 
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Fig. 78. Monastery of Mor Abrohom, in the vicinity of Midyat. Photo: Hidemi Takahashi. 


of town); 5. Mor Shatbel (in northern part of town, 
1950s); and 6. Yoldat Aloho (north of Mor Sharbel, 
Protestant, 1900). In the immediate vicinity of the town 
are the former Monastery of Mor Sharbel to the north 
of the town (now military base) and the Monastery of 
Mor Abrohom (w-Hobil), ca. 1 km. east of the town, 
with churches dedicated to Mor Abel, Mor Abrohom, 
and Yoldat Aloho. Among the ms. treasures of Midyat is 
the illuminated Gospel lectionary of 1227. 
See Fig. 77c, 78, and 79c. 
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Mingana, Alphonse (1878—1937) [Chald.] 


He was born in Sharansh al-Ulya near Zakho and named 
Hurmiz. His father Paul was a priest. Mingana joined the 
Seminary of St. John in Mosul in 1891, where he stud- 
ied Syriac under Awgen Manna and later succeeded him, 
when the latter became bp. in 1902. Mingana continued 
teaching there until 1908. Mingana was ordained a priest 
in 1902 by Patr. Emmanuel Toma, and adopted the 
name Alphonse. Mingana traveled in the area collecting 
mss. He managed to collect 70 mss. 20 of which were on 
parchment, but they all perished in World War I. Minga- 
na worked as copy-editor at the Dominican Press from 
1903-10. In 1907, Mingana published the Chronicle of 
Arbela (in his Sources syriaques, 1) which has caused much 
controversy. Apparently, Mingana had a scribe make the 
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ms. on whose authority he published the text look as if 
it belonged to the 10th cent., though it was done at his 
time. This publication also put him at odds with his Patr. 
and he was asked to leave the seminary. In 1913, armed 
only with the address of James Rendel Harris, he left the 
East to live in Birmingham, UK. There he first worked 
with Rendel Harris on the Odes of Solomon, and later 
with Agnes Smith Lewis and Margaret Dunlop Gibson on 
Islamic texts. Between 1915 and 1924, he was appointed 
to catalog the Arabic mss. of the John Rylands Library, 
and then between 1924 and 1929 he undertook three ex- 
peditions to the east collecting Syriac and Arabic (both 
Christian and Islamic) mss., which would become the 
Mingana Collection at Selly Oak Colleges. Mingana then 
turned his attention to cataloguing his collection (3 vols.; 
1933-39), and began publishing some of its texts in the 
series Woodbrooke Studies. Seven volumes appeared in 
the series. 
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Moberg, Axel (1872-1955) 


Professor of Near-Eastern languages at Lund Uni- 
versity, Sweden, 1908—37, and Vice Chancellor of the 
same university, 1926—36. In his research, Moberg dedi- 
cated himself mainly to Syriac and Arabic. He started 
his career under the mentorship of K. V. Zetterstéen 
at Uppsala University and submitted an edition of an 
Arabic Mamluk text as his doctoral dissertation in 1902. 
Throughout his career, Moberg continued to work on 
Arabic materials. He also translated classical and popu- 
lar Arabic literature into Swedish and was known as a 
distinguished lecturer. His main scholarly contributions, 
however, were in the field of Syriac. With his research 
on the Syriac grammar of Bar ‘Ebroyo and on “The Book 
of the Himyarites’ (see Himyar), he became famous as 
a Syriac scholar whose achievements continue to play a 
role in contemporary Syriac scholarship. 

One of Moberg's main contributions was his study 
of the Syriac grammar of Bar ‘Ebroyo. Between 1907 
and 1913 he translated the text into German along with 
text-critical notes (2 vols). In 1922, he expanded his 
studies in this field by producing a complete critical edi- 
tion of the Syriac text based on a wide range of mss. 
Bar 'Ebroyo's grammar is a pioneering work in which 
the author seeks to regenerate Syriac grammar by using 
the methods and the terminology of the classical Arabic 
grammatians. 


Monasticism 


In the spring of 1920, Moberg was asked to examine 
a Syriac ms. containing a collection of well-known litut- 
gies. More interesting were the fragments in the boards 
of the volume that consisted of portions of much older 
mss. Having taken out, cleaned, and treated the leaves 
in the boards of the ms., Moberg discovered that most 
of them belonged to a work on the Himyarite martyrs 
of Nagran. In 1924, Moberg published an edition, trans- 
lation, and study of these fragments, which shed new 
light on the histoty of South Arabia in the 6th cent. This 
study is the one most connected to Moberg's name and 
the one that has had the most lasting influence on other 
scholarly research. 


Select publications by Moberg 


Buch der Strahlen. Die grössere Grammatik des Barhebrius. Übersetzung 
nach einem kritisch berichtigten Texte mit textkritischem Apparat 
und einem Anhang: Zur Terminologie (2 vols.; 1907—13). 

Le livre des splendeurs. La grande grammaire de Grégoire Barbebraeus. 
Texte syriaque édité d’après les manuscrits avec une introduction et 
des notes (1922). 

The Book of the Himyarites. Fragments of a hitherto unknown Syriac 
work (1924). 


Secondary Sources 
G. Vitestam, ‘Moberg, Carl Axel’, Svenskt Biografiskt Lexikon 25 
(1985-87), 574-6. 
B. Holmberg 


Monastery see under individual saint’s name 


Monasticism 


Institutionalized form of religious life, devoted to dis- 
ciplined ascetic prayer practice. An ascetic form of 
Christian living, including vows of celibacy and pover- 
ty (or simplicity) in service of the church, had charac- 
terized early Syriac Christianity by the 2nd or 3rd cent. 
During the 4th cent., as for Christians elsewhere, this 
type of religious vocation began to organize in desert 
and wilderness areas apart from urban contexts. Yu- 
lyana Saba (d. 367) was one of the first to establish a 
community of disciples in the desert of Osrhoene. By 
the 5th cent., varieties of monasticism were flourishing 
in the Syrian Orient, and documents containing mo- 
nastic rules indicate the efforts to institutionalize and 
order these under the supervision of bishops. In Syr- 
ian tradition, a ‘monastery’ was a community of two 
ot more individuals pursuing a life of prayer. Individ- 
ual hermits or ascetics were often loosely connected 
to monasteries, which then provided for their needs. 
Sometimes monasteries became very latge and as- 
sumed roles such as landowners or providing schools. 
They were often centers of learning for both men and 
women and contained important ms. collections. Rich 
traditions of mysticism and prayer devotion flourished 


Mosul 





Fig. 80. Syr. Orth. monk depicted on the Gate 
of double baptism (i.e. by water and blood) 
in the Church of Mor Behnam's Monastery. 
Photo: Amir Harrak. See B. Snelders, Identity and 
Christian-Muslim interaction. Medieval art of the Syrian Orthodox 
from the Mosul area (OLA 198; 2010), 310-18. 

















Fig. 81. Syr. Orth. nuns in Tur ‘Abdin, 
in the village of Kfarbe (in the vicinity 
of the Monastery of Mor Gabriel). Photo: Naures Atto. 
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in late antique and medieval E. and W. Syr. monasteries. 
Syr. monasticism was notable for its close engagement 
with civic life (villages, towns, cities), and for constant, 
intimate interaction with lay people of every kind — a 
charactetistic still apparent in the monasteries of Tur 
‘Abdin in eastern Turkey, or the Monastery of Mor 
Ephrem in Glane-Losser, Holland. 
See Fig. 80 and 81. 
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Mosul 


City in the north of Iraq, on the west bank of the Ti- 
gris opposite the ruins of ancient Nineveh. Its Arabic 
name a/-Mawsil means ‘the link’, possibly on account of 
its strategic location on a trade route linking southern 
Iraq with Syria and Anatolia. Before the Arab era, the 
site of Mosul was occupied by a modest fortress called 
in Syriac sources pesna "ebraya ‘Actoss-the-Fortress’, near 
which a *Ninevite' monk named Ishoyahb bar Qusri 
built a monastery at the end of the 6th cent. His name 
still survives in the form Esha ya, lit. Isaiah’, though the 
modern church that bears this name is from a later pe- 
riod. Other names were given to this pre-Islamic settle- 
ment, including Nu-Ardashir, Bu-Ardashir, or simply Ar- 
dashir. In 637 the Arab armies conquered Mosul which 
became part of the province of al-Jazira, the capital of 
which was Harran. At the time of the Arab conquest, 
the city was inhabited by a large E.-Syr. community and 
by a smaller Syr. Orth. one under the influence of Dayro 
d-Mor Matay. The E.-Syr. diocese of Nineveh, which 
may well have been situated in the ruins of the ancient 
Assytian palace area, moved to Mosul soon after its con- 
quest; its first bp. was none other than Ishoyahb III of 
Adiabene who became Patr. in 649. During the Umayyad 
and Abbasid periods, Mosul was of prime importance, 
being a trade, commercial, and agricultural center, and 
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the city prospered in people and buildings. From 1127 to 
1233, the city was ruled by the Atabeg Dynasty founded 
by ‘Imad-al-din Zangi, and the time of the governor and 
then Sultan of Mosul Badr al-din Lulu’ (1199-1259) 
was a golden age of art and architecture, reflected in 
both Islamic and Christian religious buildings. The city 
was sacked by the Mongols in 1258, and in 1534 it be- 
came part of the Ottoman empire. In 1743 the Persian 
Nadir-Shah Tahmasp invaded northern Mesopotamia 
as a consequence of tense relations between Persia and 
the Ottomans and besieged Mosul for nine consecu- 
tive days. The heroic resistance of the population, both 
Muslim and Christian, defeated the enemy, and as a con- 
sequence, these were allowed to rebuild their churches 
and mosques in Mosul and in the surrounding villages. 
The brilliant art and architecture reflected in dozens of 
these buildings has survived to this day and is typical 
of this era called Jalili, after the name of its brave gov- 
ernor Husayn Beg al-Jalili. During the 19th and early 
20th cent., the Christians of Mosul greatly contributed 
to the revival of the Arab culture undermined for cen- 
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Fig. 82. Mosul, Syr. Orth. Church of Mar Tumo. 
Photo: Amir Harrak. 


tuties by the Ottomans, creating the first newspaper and 
theater, and printing popular books through which they 
promoted the Arabic language and literature. After the 
invasion of Iraq by the Allied forces in 2003, the Chris- 
tians of Mosul became targets of assassination, kidnap- 
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Fig. 83. Mosul, Syr. Cath. Church al-Tahira (Old Church): Iconostasis with inscription dated 1744. 
Photo: Amir Harrak. See Harrak, Syriac and Garshuni inscriptions of Iraq, AA.08.06. 


Murad, Michael 


ping, and extortion, and the city’s 
Chald. bp., two of its priests, and 
many of its deacons and lay people 
fell victim to the violence. 

See Fig. 82-84, and 100. 


J.-M. Fiey, Mossoul chrétienne (Recherches 
publiées sous la direction de 
l'Institut de Lettres orientales de 
Beyrouth, t. XII; 1959). 

J.-M. Mérigoux, Les chrétiens de Mossoul et 
leurs églises pendant la période ottomane 
de 1516 à 1815 (1983). 

Faraj Rahho, Livyab bar Qüsri wa- 
kana isubu (Mosul, 1971). 

A. Harrak 


Mubarak, Butros Pietro Benedetti, 
Petrus Benedictus, Pierre Ambarach (1663—1742) 


[Maron.] 


Born in Batha, near Ghosta, in Lebanon, Mubarak was 
sent to the Maronite College in Rome at a very young 
age, in 1672. After his studies, he returned to Leba- 
non in 1685, and was ordained a priest by Patr. Istifan 
al-Duwayhī in 1687. During a second stay in Rome, on 
behalf of the Maronite Church, he established contact 
with Cosimo III, the Duke of Tuscany, who in 1698 ap- 
pointed him to the chair of Oriental languages at the 

University of Pisa. He resigned from the university in 

1707 and entered into the Jesuit order, which brought 

him back to Rome. In 1730, at the request of Cardinal 

Querini, he started working on the so-called ‘Roman’ 

edition of Ephrem's works. To this project J. S. Assemani 

contributed Ephrem’s Greek works, with Latin transla- 
tions (in 3 vols.: 1732, 1743, and 1746), while Mubarak 
was in charge of the Syriac, again with Latin translations. 

The first two volumes appeared in 1737 and 1740. Af- 

ter Mubarak's death, the third Syriac volume was seen 

through the press by S. E. Assemani (1743). This posthu- 
mous volume contains, among other things, the Life of 

Ephrem (XXIII-LXIII). 

P. Benedictus, Sancti Patris nostri Ephraem Syri Opera omnia 
quae extant, vol. 1—2 (1737—40); vol. 3 [S. E. Assemani] 
(1743). 

N. Gemayel, Les échanges culturels entre les Maronites et l'Europe. 
Du College Maronite de Rome (1584) au Collège de Ayn-Warqa 
(1789), vol. 1 (1984), 450-4, 522-6. 

E.-M. Rivière, ‘Ambarach (Pierre), DHGE, vol. 2 (1914), 
1014-1015. 

L. Van Rompay 


Murad, Michael (1878-1952) [Syr. Cath.] 


He was born in Mosul. He studied at the Seminary of St. 
John starting in 1893. He was ordained a priest in 1904 
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Fig. 84. Mosul, Chaldean Church of al-Tahra: tripartite arcade 
of the sanctuary. Photo: Amir Harrak. 


for Qaraqosh where he served for three years, after which 
he returned to Mosul and taught at the seminary. 

He composed an Arabic-Syriac lexicon. The lem- 
mas until sn were published (n.d.), with a 2nd ed. pub- 
lished under the title &/obo d-simto | Arabisk-Ass. / Syr. 
Ordbok (1984), with an introduction in Syriac and Swed- 
ish by Gabriel Isik. 


Abüna, Adab, 551-2. 
Macuch, Geschichte, 437. 
G. A. Kiraz 


Masa al-Habashi, Dayt Mar 
[formerly Syr. Orth., now Syr. Catholic] 


'The Monastety of Moses the Ethiopian is perched on 
top of a steep, rocky promontory that juts out of a 
deep gully between two cliffs in the high region south 
of Nabk. The eatliest historical reference to the mon- 
astery is in a hand-written note beside a text of John 
Chrysostom on the Gospel of Matthew, in a 6th-cent. 
ms. preserved in the British Library. A second note in 
the same ms. states that this volume was 'the property 
of the convent of Mushe, on the hill called *the Great 
Head,” east of Natpha, in the province of Damascus’. 
The subsequent history of the monastery is closely doc- 
umented by numerous inscriptions within the church, 
and by mss. that once belonged to its flourishing sctip- 
torium. Until the end of the 14th cent. it was the seat of 
a bishopric that later fell under the jurisdiction of Hama 
and Mardin, and then under the bishopric of Jerusalem 
and Damascus (Kaufhold). 

The monastery prospered well into the 18th cent. 
and was recorded by both Burton and Moritz late in 
the 19th cent, but some time thereafter was totally 
abandoned and fell into ruin. The fortress-like building 
was approached through a small door on the top floor, 
from where it was built four stories down; but when 
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discovered again in 1981, the lower floors had all caved 
in and the upper terrace had only one room that shel- 
tered sheep. At that time the chapel was still preserved, 
its walls decorated with falling, painted stucco but the 
roof and the ciborium were gone, burned for firewood. 
A young Jesuit, Father Paolo dall'Oglio, an Orientalist by 
training, visited the site and decided to restore the mon- 
astery to its former state. With great cate to reproduce 
its otiginal plan and accoutrements, and with the help 
of local teams of Christian volunteers from Syria and 
Iraq, with experts in the Department of Antiquities in 
Damascus, and the Istituto del Restauro in Rome, Father 
Paolo cleared the lower rooms and rebuilt the upper sto- 
ries and the chapel. In subsequent years he dug a well, 
added outlying buildings, and established a new order 
for the monastery. He now presides over a small group 
of monks, nuns, and novitiates in a religious center dedi- 
cated to serving the surrounding community of Chris- 
tians and Muslims and to promoting a dialogue between 
them. The monastery receives daily a great number of 
visitors, both Christian and Muslim. 

For as long as the inhabitants of Nabk can remem- 
ber, the monastery has been known as Mar Musa al- 
Habashi (St. Moses the Ethiopian), but, according to the 
inscriptions and to the mss., it was originally dedicated 
to Mar Musa the Prophet (St. Moses the Prophet). The 
eatliest reference to Moses the Ethiopian comes from 
the 17th cent. It is possible that this saint became associ- 
ated with the monastery on the arrival of a number of 
Abyssinian monks in the 15th cent. (Cruikshank Dodd). 
'These monks from Mar Girgios al-Habash, in Ehden, 
and Mar Ya'qub al-Habash in Bsharre, wete evicted 
from the Qadisha valley by the Maronites in 1488. In 
this case the change of name from Mar Misa, to Mar 
Musa al-Habash (of the Ethiopians), to Mar Musa al- 
Habashi (the Ethiopian) might have come about natu- 
rally in the process of time. A hand encased in a sil- 
vet casket purporting to be the hand of Mar Moses the 
Ethiopian is inscribed as a donation to the monastery by 
Bp. Eliya in 1817 and is now preserved in the Church of 
the Virgin, in Nabk. The Syr. Orth. Christians of Nabk 
celebrate the feast of Moses the Ethiopian on 28 Aug. 
In the Greek Church his feast day is 18 June. 

The various stages in the monastery’s long history 
are recorded in inscriptions. Those carved in the building 
stones indicate that the church was rebuilt and renovated 
in A.H. 504 (= AD 1058/1059). Subsequently, it was en- 
larged and turned into a fortress in the 15th cent. and re- 
stored again in the 16th. Inscriptions painted on the wall 
paintings identify the figures and scenes. Earlier layers 
of painting are inscribed in Greek, whereas the top layer 
for the most part uses Syriac. There are also dedications 
and memorials written on the paintings themselves by 
vatious visitors to the monastery, in Syriac and in Arabic, 


Musa al-Habashi, Dayr Mar 








Fig. 86. Dayr Mar Musa al-Habasht: 
an angel belonging to the scene of Jesus’ Baptism, 
in the north aisle of the church (layer 2, 1095). 
Paul van Moorsel Centre for Christian Art and Culture 
in the Middle East, Leiden University. 
Photo: Mat Immerzeel. See also Fig. 15. 


that contribute to the history of the monastery (Tweit, 
Haddad, Muwazzin, ter Haar Romeny et al). 

With this long and fascinating history, the chapel 
in Mar Musa al-Habashi also preserves until today the 
most extensive series of paintings to have come down 
to us from the whole of the Levant (Cruikshank Dodd, 
Dall'Oglio, Westphalen, Immerzeel). The chapelis unique 
in that it shows a well-documented, coherent series of 
paintings from more than one period, paintings that are 
indispensable for the study of medieval Christian art. 

There are three (or three and a half) principal lay- 
ets of painting, applied at three different periods (West- 
phalen). The first, or earliest layer of paintings (layer 1), 
can be dated to the 11th cent. ca. 1060, soon after the 
first renovations to the church, to which more wall 
paintings were added a few years later (1a), at some time 
before 1095. Another layer (2) is dated by an inscription 
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on the Baptismal scene to 1095. The latest series (3) is 
the most extensive and best preserved. The date of the 
third layer is recorded in an inscription over a painting 
of the Evangelist Matthew, and it may be read as either 
1192 (assuming that the Seleucid calendar is followed), 
or 1208/9 (if it is taken as a Hijra year), a distinction 
which is, unfortunately, not clear in the original. 

'The interior of the chapel was elaborately painted 
when it was first restored in 1058/9. Beneath the more 
recent remains of the third layer, there is a bust of Christ 
on the triumphal arch with what appear to be archangels 
at either side. Above these figures there may have been 
painted the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste (Immerzeel). An 
Annunciation was placed on either side of the window. 
The riding saints, Theodore and George, appeat opposite 
each other on the spandrels of the arches in the nave, 
where also the remains of a second pair may be traced 
from this early date. Still in the nave, on the southern 
spandrel nearest to the apse is the Ascension of Elijah 
in his Chariot. In the southern aisle, west end, an early 
representation of the Presentation in the Temple (?) is 
balanced by a group of apostles, probably the Pentecost, 
at the west end of the northern aisle. In the southern 
aisle, an image of Samson and the Lion is painted high 
above the western arch. At the east end, there may have 
been an early Baptism in the northern aisle and an early 
Myrophores (Three Women at the Tomb) in the south- 
ern aisle. The columns and the soffits of the arches are 
decorated with standing saints and martyrs, both male 
and female most of whom were added shortly after this 
first layer (period 1a). 

Layer 2 (1095) comprises a large Baptism, painted 
over the earlier Baptism at the eastern end of the north- 
ern aisle, and a renewed Myrophores painted over the 
earlier one in the southern aisle. A stylite Saint (Shem'un 
the Stylite?) stands beside the Baptism. At the western 
end of the southern aisle is a renewed Presentation in 
the Temple. 

Most of the extant paintings belong to layer three, 
the last layer of paint, 1192 or 1208/9. They present the 
most coherent series of paintings to have come down to 
us in the Syriac churches. The triumphal arch, high up 
under the eaves, is decorated with Christ Emmanuel and 
an Annunciation, below which is the Christ Pantocra- 
tor between the figures of twelve standing apostles that 
spill into the nave. In the apse was a Deesis (now largely 
destroyed) with the Christ on a throne surrounded by 
the four beasts of the Apocalypse. Below them, in the 
bema, the standing Virgin Blachernitissa between stand- 
ing Church Fathers: Cyril of Alexandria, Basil, Athanasius, 
and John Chrysostom, on her right.; and Ignatius, James, 
and two others (destroyed) on her left. On the iconasta- 
sis there are painted the five wise and five foolish virgins. 
Four large riding horsemen, George and Theodore, Bac- 
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Fig. 87. Dayr Mar Musa al-Habashi: 
south-eastern pier spandrel in the nave of the church. The 
evangelist Matthew is writing the first words 
of his Gospel, which he copies from a tablet in heaven 
(layer 3, ca. 1200). Paul van Moorsel Centre 
for Christian Art and Culture in the Middle East, 
Leiden University. Photo: Mat Immerzeel. 

See E. Cruikshank Dodd, The Frescoes of Mar Musa 
al-Habasbi (2001), 57, as well as J. den Heijer et al., 
‘Deir Mar Musa: The inscriptions’, ECA 4 (2007), 144-40. 


chos and Setgios charge down the nave, above the arch- 
es, towatds the apse. The remains of two other riding 
saints are visible nearer the apse, making six in all. Four 
evangelists writing their gospels fill the spandrels. On 
the western wall is a great Last Judgment above which is 
the Traditio clavium and the Traditio Legis, of which only 
the lower part of Peter and Paul remain. Below them 
the remaining ten Apostles are seated on either side of 
a Hetoimasia between Adam and Eve. On the one side, 
below the apostles, are the three patriarchs, Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, together with Mary, holding bunches of 
souls in their laps. Beneath them are the saints, martyrs 
and holy men ascending from their tombs to heaven at 
the blast of trumpeting angels. On the other side of the 
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Hetoimasia stand heretical bishops and various groups 
of enemies of the orthodox churches, along with Satan 
seated among souls drowning in the waters of the Styx, a 
devil holding down the scales, and below them are naked 
women symbolizing the seven sins. The Last Judgment 
spills over onto the walls of the nave. 

Among these impressive scenes, the walls and the 
piers in Mar Musa are painted with numerous figures 
of standing saints and martyrs, including John the Bap- 
tist and Saba, Euthymios and Anthony (?). The soffits 
of the arches ate reserved for female saints, among 
them: Anastasia, Catherine, Barbara, Elizabeth, and Julia 
(Juliana). 

'These paintings are evidence of a continuing tradi- 
tion of Christian painting in lands dominated by Muslim 
rulers. In their iconography, they kept alive the painterly 
tradition of the Early Christian Church and also fol- 
lowed closely Byzantine innovations from Constantino- 
ple. In the 12th cent., some iconographic elements were 
imported from Crusader Jerusalem. In their style, each 
of the layers of paint demonstrate a stylistic tradition 
in East Christian art that was awate of and sensitive to 
regional developments in Lebanon, Cyprus, Egypt, Iraq 
and Cappadocia. The painters were local Syrians who 
wete also influenced by contemporary Islamic art in the 
region. On the whole, the paintings of Mar Musa al- 
Habashi remain the richest illustration of East Christian 
art preserved until today. 

See Fig. 85c, 86, 87, and 88c. 
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A. Schmidt and S. Westphalen (ed.), Christliche Wandmalereien in 
Syrien. Qara und das Kloster Mar Ya&ub (SKCO 14; 2005). 
B. Snelders, ‘A newly discovered wall painting in the Church of 
Mar Giworgis in Qaraqosh, Iraq’, ECA 4 (2007), 27—48. 
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Mushe of Aggel Inghilene (6th cent.) [Syr. Orth.] 


Translator of Cyril of Alexandria’s Glaphyra and of the 
History of Joseph and Aseneth (incorporated into Pseu- 
do-Zacharias’s Ecclesiastical History, 1.6). Both transla- 
tions ate accompanied by letters where Mushe explains 
something of the circumstances of his work and his 
(then) novel practice of translating Greek biblical cita- 
tions, rather than adapting them to the Peshitta. 


I. Guidi, Mose di Aghel e Simeone Abbate’, Rendiconti della 
Reale Accademia dei Lincei TV.2 (1886), 397—416. 
S. P. Brock 


Mushe bar Kipho (d. 903) [Syr. Orth.] 


Bp. of Beth Raman (north of Tagrit on the Tigris), and 
wtiter. Almost all that is known about him comes from 
a shott anonymous biography (in two recensions, BHO 
779-80) transmitted with his works. According to this, 
he was born in the town of Balad (modern Eski Mosul) 
and entered the Monastery of Mar Sargis on the ‘Dry 
Mountain' (that is, Butman, 15 km. northeast of Balad 
on the west bank of the Tigris). He became a monk at 
age twenty, then ten years latet, bp., taking the name 
Severos. His diocese of Beth Raman was suffragan to 
the metr. of Tagrit. Other sources add to his diocese 
variously Beth Kiyonaye (that is, Beth Bawazig or Beth 
Waziq, a neighbouring town), Beth 'Arbaye, and Mosul. 
He died on 12 Feb. 903 at the age of seventy (or acc. to 
othet sources, ninety). This date puts his birth in ca. 833 
and his consecration as bp. in ca. 863. 

Mushe's writings cover a wider area of biblical ex- 
egesis, traditional theology, and liturgy than any previ- 
ous Syriac writer had attempted to span. Perhaps he was 
aiming at a summa that would defend the Christian reli- 
gion within the Muslim world. His works ate charactet- 
ized by divisions into short ‘chapters’ or other sections, 
treating specific points in a formulaic way, often by ques- 
tion and answer. Mushe is regarded as one of the great 
scholars of the Syr. Orth. Church. This scholarship was, 
however, largely a matter of compiling excerpts from 
sources, and modern studies of his works have generally 
been concerned with the analysis of these sources. They 
included E.-Syr. ones, which is not so surprising given 
that Mushe's career was spent on the E. edge of Syr. 
Orth. territory. 
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Primary Sources 


Only the main editions and translations are listed. For others, 
and for mss., see Reller, 60-76, and Graf, GCAL, vol. 2, 
229-33 (for the considerable ms. tradition in Arabic). 

Commentaries on the Bible: on the six-day creation (ed. 
L. Schlimme, 1977 with GT), on Paradise (LT by 
A. Masius, 1569 = Migne, PG 11. 481—608), on the 
Psalms (ed. J.-M. Vosté, 1929, with FT); commentaries 
on Matt. and Luke (part only surviving of Matt., neither 
yet published), on John (ed. L. Schlimme, 1978 with GT), 
and on the Pauline epistles (ed. J. Reller, 1994, Rom. with 
GT). 

Theology: on the soul (GT by O. Braun, 1891); on the 
resurrection, on the creation of angels, on the heavenly 
hierarchy, on free will (none edited). 

Liturgy: commentaries on the eucharist (ed. R. H. Connolly and 
H.W. Codrington, 1913, with ET), on the consecration 
of the chrism (ed. W. Strothmann, 1973, with GT), on 
baptism, on various smaller offices; a Book of homilies 
consisting of commentaries on the feasts of the 
ecclesiastical year; a different Book of the causes of the 
feasts (none of these fully published). 

Canons: for scattered canons in his name see A. V6dbus, 
Kanonessammlungen, I. 1a (1970), 228-9. 

Lost works. The biography mentions commentaries on the 
Pentateuch, historical books, prophets, and Acts; a 
church history or chronicle; a book against heresies; and 
a two-part work on Gregory Nazianzen. Bar 'Ebroyo 
mentions a commentary on Aristotle. 


Secondary Sources 

Fiey, Saints syriaques, 144. 

J. Reller, Mose bar Kepha und seine Paulinenauslegung (1994). 
(with comprehensive introduction, translation of the 
biography, and discussion of earlier literature) 


J. F. Coakley 


Mushe of Mardin (16th cent.) [Syr. Orth.] 


Priest, scribe, and bp. A native of the village of Qāluq, 
in the region of Sawro, near Mardin, Mushe was sent by 
Patr. ‘Abdullah I bar Stephanos to Rome, where he arrived 
with a few mss. in or shortly before 1549. The aim of 
the mission was to search for Syriac printed books or for 
opportunities to produce them. Whether Mushe was ad- 
ditionally entrusted with the delicate task of improving 
relations between the Syr. Orth and the Roman Catho- 
lic Church remains disputed. Mushe lived in Rome and 
traveled through Europe until some time after 1556. 

In Rome, he established contacts with some of the 
earliest Western scholars interested in Syriac. Among 
them were Guillaume Postel, Johann Albrecht Widman- 
stetter, and Andreas Masius. He collaborated with Wid- 
manstetter in the publication of the first edition of the 
Syriac NT, which appeared in Vienna in 1555 and whose 
Syriac typeface derived from Mushe’s handwriting. 
Mushe served as Masius’s Syriac teacher in Rome, and 
the latter frequently consulted him, in particular while he 
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was preparing his Syrorum Peculinm, a Syriac glossary that 
was included in vol. 6 of the Antwerp Polyglot (1571). 
Mushe and Masius corresponded in Syriac; a number of 
letters, belonging to the period 1553—55, are preserved. 
Masius also translated into Latin a profession of faith 
that Mushe is said to have made in 1552 and which Ma- 
sius included in one of his later publications; its exact 
status remains unclear. 

During his time in Europe, Mushe copied many 
Syriac mss. Several of these are extant, including the 
rematkable ms. London, Brit. Libr. Harley 5512, which 
contains parts of the Roman Missal in Latin, written in 
Serto script, along with three Syriac Anaphoras. Mushe 
wrote it for the bp. of the Abyssinian Convent (San Ste- 
fano) in Rome, where he often resided, and it shows his 
interest in, and familiarity with, the Catholic liturgy. 

After 1556 Mushe returned to the Middle East, 
where he copied some further mss. (among them Mi- 
chael Rabo's Chronicle, probably from the authot's auto- 
graph) and where the (solely honotific?) title of metro- 
politan bp. was conferred on him. He returned to Rome, 
probably in the company of Patr. Ni matullah, following 
the latter's abdication, in 1578. In Rome he copied and 
annotated several more Syriac and Arabic mss. He died 
in ot shortly after 1592, possibly in Rome. 
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J.W. Wesselius, “The Syriac correspondence of Andreas 
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R.J. Wilkinson, Orientalism, Aramaic and the Kabbalah in the 
Catholic Reformation. The first printing of the Syriac New 
Testament (Studies in the History of Christian Traditions 
137; 2007), 64—85. 
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Mushe of Nisibis (first half of 10th cent.) 
[Syr. Orth.] 


Scribe, abbot of Dayr al-Suryan, collector of mss. 
Mushe’s presence in Dayr al-Suryan, the ‘Monastery 
of the Syrians’ in the Egyptian Wadi al-Natrun, is at- 
tested from the beginning of the 10th cent., when he 
worked as a scribe (903/4) and was instrumental in the 
donation to the monastery of a 6th-cent. biblical ms. 
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Fig. 89. The name of Mushe of Nisibis written 
in an inscription on a wooden door in the main church 
of Dayr al-Suryan. The inscription refers 
to the building of the altar space under Mushe's tenure 
and is dated 926/27. Photo: Lucas Van Rompay. 


(ms. London, Brit. Libr. Add. 12,142) by a Tagriti family 
(906/7). A few years later, he was abbot (7 dayro) and 
was in charge of a major renovation project in the main 
church. This is recorded in two inscriptions dated 914 
and 926/7. Mushe's name may perhaps also be found 
in a majestic Coptic insctiption inside the dome of the 
church, which reads: Papa Moyses pi-hikoymenos ‘Papa Mo- 
ses the hegoumenos’. The latest mention of Mushe as 
abbot is found in a note dated 943/4 (ms. London, Btit. 
Libr. Add. 14,525, f. 1v). 

Shortly after 926/7, Mushe traveled to Baghdad in 
order to appeal, on behalf of the Egyptian monasteries, 
against new taxes imposed by Caliph al-Muqtadir. The 
information provided by notes in Syriac mss. is corrob- 
orated by the Muslim historian al-Magtizi, though he 
does not mention Mushe by name. In the course of the 
long negotiation process in Baghdad, which turned out 
to be successful, Mushe traveled around collecting mss. 











Fig. 90. Coptic inscription in the central dome 
above the khurus of the main church of Dayr al-Suryan, 
mentioning ‘Papa Moses the hegoumenos’, 
who may possibly be identified as Mushe of Nisibis. 
Photo: Karel Innemée. See J. van der Vliet, 
‘History through inscriptions: Coptic epigraphy 
in the Wadi al-Natrun’, in Christianity and monasticism 
in Wadi al-Natrun, ed. M. S. A. Mikhail and M. Moussa 
(2009), 336-37. 


for the library of Dayr al-Sutyan. In 931/2, he returned 
with 250 mss. These mss., bought or received as gifts 
in Tagrit, Resh'ayna, Harran, and many other locations 
in Mesopotamia, at once made Dayr al-Suryan into a 
major treasure house of Syriac Christian culture. Even 
though Syriac mss. arrived at Dayr al-Suryan both be- 
fore and after Mushe, his was by far the largest single 
addition to the library. In each of the 250 mss. Mushe 
himself wrote a lengthy note recording the acquisition 
(in this process he more than once erased older notes, 
thereby destroying evidence of the ms.’s previous his- 
tory). The fact that more than seventy of these notes 
have survived to the present day lends credibility to the 
reported number of 250. In the course of the 18th and 
19th cent., most of the Syriac mss. from Dayr al-Suryan 
were transferred to major western libraries. A small col- 
lection, however, still exists in the monastery today. As 
the most well-known representative of the Syrian ab- 
bots and of the Syrian and Coptic monks who collected, 
produced, and preserved Syriac mss. in Dayr al-Suryan, 
Mushe played a unique role in providing present-day 
Syriac scholars with an impressive number of sources 
of very great antiquity. 
See Fig. 89 and 90. 
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BL Add. 14644, in Loquentes linguis. FS F.A. Pennacchietti, 
ed. P.G. Borbone et al. (2006), 141—47. 
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Some reflections on the transmission of Syriac literature’, 
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337-8 and 439-58. 

K. Innemée and L. Van Rompay, ‘La présence des Syriens dans 
le Wadi al-Natrun (Égypte). À propos des découvertes 
récentes de peintures et de textes muraux dans l'Église 
de la Vierge du Couvent des Syriens’, ParOr 23 (1998), 
esp. 186—9. 

J. Leroy, ‘Moise de Nisibe’, in SySyr I, 457—70. 


L. Van Rompay 


Nagran 


City in S. Arabia (Syr. Nagran, or Negran; Arab. Najran), 
and city in Iraq. In Christian and Muslim sources dif- 
ferent legends circulate regarding the introduction of 
Christianity to the S. Arabian city. According to the 
‘Chronicle of Siirt, Hannan, a merchant from Nagran, 
received baptism in the early 5th cent. in Hirta and sub- 
sequently brought his new religion, of the E.-Syr. type, 
to Nagran. In the 5th cent. we also hear of the presence 
of Jews in Nagran. 

Nagran became widely known in the Christian 
world as the central stage for the persecution of Chris- 
tians by the king of Himyar in either 518 or 523 (the date 
is disputed). Accounts of the martyrdom of Christians 
in Nagran, which also include several female martyrs, ate 
preserved in two Syriac letters and in the ‘Book of the 
Himyarites’. A few years later, Himyarite supremacy on 
the Arabian Peninsula ended and S. Arabia became an 
Ethiopian protectorate. In 572 it was conquered by the 
Persians; in 628 it came under Muslim rule. 

The Syriac sources present the persecuted Chris- 
tians of Nagran as anti-Chalcedonian, Miaphysite. There 
is some evidence that Miaphysitism in Nagran was of 
the Aphthartodocetic type, ie. in agreement with the 
doctrine of Julian of Halicarnassus. As the controversy 
between Severus of Antioch and Julian only broke out in 
the 520s, this would not yet have been the case in the 
time of the persecution. 

Christianity in Nagran was known in early Muslim 
sources. Surah 85:4—9 of the Qur'an is often understood 
as referring to the persecuted Christians of Nagran, i.e. 
‘the men of the furnace’ (a/-'ukhdid). In 630, Christians 
from Nagran ate said to have traveled to Medina, to meet 
the Prophet Muhammad, with whom they concluded a 
pact, allowing them to practice their religion. The exis- 
tence of this pact, known in both Muslim and Christian 
soutces, gave rise to the creation of apocryphal docu- 
ments, such as those preserved in the ‘Chronicle of Sirt 
(PO 13, 601-18). A few years later, however, during the 
caliphate of Umar (634-44), the Christians from Nagran 
wete forced to leave the Peninsula, even though a small 
number may have remained for some time. They settled 
near Hirta, in Iraq, in a city that they called Nagran after 
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their first home. In the late 8th cent., Patr. Timotheos 
was able to integrate the descendants of the exiles into 
the Ch. of E. In one of his letters, datable perhaps to 
791/92, he reports that they had given up their adher- 
ence to Julianism and asked him to consecrate a bp. For 
the 9th and 10th cent., however, the names of four Syr. 
Orth. bishops are preserved in the Chronicle of Michael 
Rabo, indicating that either the Nagranites had changed 
allegiance once again, or that two hierarchies co-existed 
in the Iraqi city. 
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Naqqasheh, Afram (1850-1920) [Syr. Cath.] 


He was born in Mosul to ‘Abdulahad b. Elias Naqqasheh 
and Khalisah daughter of Qas Boutros and given the 
baptismal name Behnam. He studied at Sharfeh from 
1866 to 1867, then at Rome where he was ordained a 
priest in 1874 and was given the name Afram. He re- 
turned to Mosul, and in 1895 was consecrated a bp. for 
Edessa but did not stay there for long. He accompanied 
Patr. Rahmani to Constantinople and Rome in 1899. In 
1903 he became bp. of Aleppo until 1914 when he fell ill. 
He spent the last months of his life from 1919 to 1920 
at Sharfeh. 

In addition to his Arabic writings, he composed 
in Syriac a sugitho (dialogue poem) between St. Ephrem 
and the Syriac nation (ms. copy by Armalah in Sharfeh 
[catalogue, 281]), and translated from Latin into Syriac a 
theological book (Abüna gives the Arabic title wukhtasar 
ilm al-labit al-adabi [The concise study of literary theol- 
ogy]) (ms.). He also wrote a catechism in Syriac, Turkish, 
and Kurdish (ms). 


Abüna, Adab, 541-2. 


Narsai 


I. Armalah, Ta'rikh dayr sayyidat al-najat ay dayr al-sharfa (1946), 
458—9. 
Macuch, Geschichte, 428-9. 
G. A. Kiraz 


Narsai (d. ca. 500) [Ch. of E.] 


Poet and teacher of exegesis at the School of Edessa and 
at the School of Nisibis; author of popular verse homilies 
(memre). The main sources for our knowledge of Narsai's 
life ate the two works attributed to Bathadbshabba (the 
Ecclesiastical History and the ‘Cause of the foundation 
of the schools’) which, however, differ from each other 
at several points and are not always reliable. 

Born in ‘Ayn Dulba, near Ma‘alta in northern 
Mesopotamia (within Persian territory), Narsai was or- 
phaned at the age of sixteen and educated by his un- 
cle, the abbot of the Monastery of Kfar Mari, west of 
the Tigris. At an unknown date he went to study in the 
School of Edessa, where he spent many years, first as 
a student and later as a teacher and director (“Rabban’). 
His directorship, which probably did not begin before 
ca. 450, is said to have lasted twenty years, and came to 
an end with his expulsion. The date of this expulsion is 
uncertain; it may have taken place at any time between 
the death of the Dyophysite bp. Hiba of Edessa, in 457, 
and the official closure of the School in 489. Vóóbus 
(46) suggests a date some time after 471. Following his 
expulsion, Natsai was well received in Nisibis by bp. 
Batsawma, who persuaded him to found a new school 
in this city. Even though there was a fall out between 
Narsai and Barsawma, which the sources blame on the 
bp.’s wife, Mamai, and which resulted in Narsai’s tempo- 
raty absence from Nisibis, he remained the head of the 
new School until his death (ca. 500). The statutes of the 
School, dated 496, contain Narsai’s name. 

During his years in Edessa, Narsai was exposed to 
the theology and the biblical interpretation of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia (d. 428), whose works were translated into 
Sytiacin and around the School of Edessa in the first half 
of the 5th cent. and had a lasting impact on Narsai. In 
the Ecclesiastical History attributed to Barhadbshabba, 
Ya'qub of Serugh (portrayed here in negative terms) is 
explicitly mentioned as the one who preceded Natsai in 
composing ere and triggered Narsai's response with 
compositions in this same genre (ed. F Nau [PO 9.5], 
612; ET in Becker 2008, 69). Narsai and Ya'qub (who 
also spent some time in Edessa, probably in the 460s) 
ate representative of the two different approaches to 
Theodore’s legacy: while for Narsai and the later E.-Syr. 
(Dyophysite) tradition Theodore became the most au- 
thoritative theologian and exegete, Ya'qub and the later 
(Miaphysite) W.-Syr. tradition rejected him and instead 
remained closer to Ephrem's writings (which inspired 
the E. Sytians as well) and found their main theological 
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authority in Cyril of Alexandria (who sometimes is the 
explicit target of attack in Narsai's memre). Even though 
it is unknown whether Narsai and Ya'qub ever met in 
person in Edessa, they share a number of themes, mo- 
tifs, and approaches, which must reflect their common 
Edessene background. 

Natsai's memre focus on salvation history as an on- 
going learning process for humanity, in which Christ's 
incarnation, with his two natures (God and man) pre- 
served intact, is the key moment. Many memre deal with 
biblical interpretation, either OT or NT; others are de- 
voted to specific liturgical feasts or address topics of 
theological or moral significance. One memra (no. 11 in 
Mingana’s list; ed. F. Martin) is a defense of the three 
Antiochene teachers, Diodore of Tarsus, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, and Nestorius. Narsai’s zezre represent an 
important phase in the formation of E.-Syr. theologi- 
cal and exegetical tradition, which depended heavily 
on the thought of Theodore, but also was shaped by 
the E.-Syrians’ ‘agency and creativity in this process of 
reception’ (Becker, 125). The memre were widely read 
and used in the later tradition, e.g., by Cath. Timo- 
theos I, who mentions and quotes them in his lettets, 
by Isho'dad of Merv, who often relies on them in his 
own commentaties, and by Emmanuel bar Shahhare, for 
whom Narsai served as a model (and in whose collec- 
tion of memre one of Natsai’s memre [no. 81] became 
entangled). 

At present, 81 emre by Narsai are known to exist in 
mss., gathered together in collections intended for litur- 
gical use. The majority are in the dodecasyllabic meter, 
while the test are heptasyllabic. A. Mingana, who pro- 
vided the first list of all existing emre, edited 47 of them 
in his 1905 publication. Several memre were edited sepa- 
rately, in particular by Ph. Gignoux (1968), E. G. McLeod 
(1979), E.P. Siman (1984), and J. Frishman (1992). 
A 1970 facsimile edition of a recent ms. includes 72 mem- 
re (several of them not published elsewhere). While 
W.F. Macomber in 1973 provided an inventory of all 
then known mss. containing Narsai's memre, S. P. Brock's 
2009 “Guide to Narsai’s homilies’ gives a convenient syn- 
opsis of all existing editions and translations, taking the 
Mingana list of 81 memre (which was also adopted by 
Macomber) as its starting point. 

Apart from the memre, a number of sugyoto carry 
Narsai's name (ten are included in Mingana’s edition, 
vol. 2, 366—411), but most of these are very likely not his. 
In addition, a collection of four memre on Joseph (Gen. 
37-48) has been attributed to Narsai and published un- 
der his name. This attribution cannot be substantiated 
(see the most recent and thorough analysis in K. S. Heal, 
Tradition and transformation: Genesis 37 and 39 in early Syriac 
sources [Ph.D. dissertation, Birmingham; 2008], 33—68, 
with further references). 
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“On the Word became flesh”’, Harp 8/9 (1995/96), 
289—303. (= on Hom. no. 81) 

W.F. Macomber, “The manuscripts of the metrical homilies of 
Narsai', OCP 39 (1973), 275—306. 

F. McLeod, *Narsai's dependence on Theodore of Mopsuestia’, 
JCSSS 7 (2007), 18-38. 

K. McVey, “The Memra of Narsai on the three Nestorian 
doctors as an example of forensic rhetoric’, in SywSyr 
III, 87—96. (= on Hom. no. 11) 

K. Pinggéra, ‘Das Bild Natsais des Grossen bei BarhadbSabba 
"Arbayà. Zum theologischen Profil der „Geschichte der 
heiligen Vater“ ’, in Inkulturation des Christentums im Sasa- 
nidenreich, ed. A. Mustafa and J. Tubach (2007), 245-59. 

Vóóbus, History of the School of Nisibis, 57-121. 


L. Van Rompay 


Nathniel of Sirzor (ca. 600) [Ch. of E] 


Bp. of Sirzor; biblical interpreter. Nathniel studied at the 
School of Nisibis and he probably continued working in 
the field of biblical interpretation after his graduation, 
but no details are known. As bp. of Sirzot he attended 
the synods of 585 (under Ishoyahb I) and 605 (under 
Grigor I) and signed the acts. At some later point dur- 
ing his tenure he was imptisoned (for having expelled 
from his city a Persian commander who had destroyed 
churches) and then put to death, still under the reign of 
Khusrau (t. 590—628), as is mentioned in the title of his 
surviving work. 
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The only text by Nathniel that has been preserved 

is a ‘Cause of the Psalms’ (Elat mazmore), which is a 

brief introduction to the Psalms. This is included in a 

larger collection of E.-Syr. introductory pieces to the 

Psalms, called ‘Book of causes of the Psalms’, which is 

found in a number of 19th-cent. mss. as a preamble to 

the Commentary on the Psalms by Denha (9th cent.r). 

The collection as a whole and the various mss. that con- 

tain it have been surveyed by Van den Eynde and Van 

Rompay. Nathniel’s text has been edited by Vandenhoff 

(with LT). 

M. Tamcke, *Natniel von Sirzor’, in BBK, vol. 6 (1993), 494—5. 

C. Van den Eynde, Commentaire d'lso'dad de Merv sur l'Ancien 
Testament, VI. Psaumes (CSCO 434; 1981), xxxiv—xxxvi. 

B. Vandenhoff, Exegesis Psalmorum, imprimis messianicorum, apud 
Syros Nestorianos (1899), 13-15 (Syr), 24-6 (LT). 

L. Van Rompay, Théodore de Mopsueste. Fragments syriaques du 
Commentaire des Psaumes (Psaume 118 et Psaumes 138—148) 
(CSCO 436; 1982), ix—xiv. 

VóObus, History of the School of Nisibis, 292-3. 

L. Van Rompay 


Nau, Francois (1864-1931) 


Syriac scholar, co-founder of the Patrologia Orientalis. 
Born in Lorraine, he studied theology at the Seminary 
of Saint-Sulpice in Paris and was ordained a priest in 
1887. He then continued his studies in natural sciences 
at the Institut catholique in Paris from 1887 to 1894. 
He obtained a “cence in mathematics, another one in 
physics, and received the doctor’s degree in mathemat- 
ics in 1897. Throughout his life he taught mathematics 
at the Institut catholique, as well as in different schools 
in Paris. It was for a distraction that he began to study 
Syriac under René Graffin. On this occasion, he discov- 
ered the richness of scientific literature in Syriac. He 
earned the diploma of the Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes in 1895 with the edition and French transla- 
tion of the Syriac text of Bar 'Ebroyo's treatise on the 
‘Ascent of the mind’ (Sw/ogo hawnonoyo), which was 
published in 1899. This was the beginning of a steady 
stream of publications in all fields of Syriac and Near 
Eastern studies, not only on sciences and cosmography 
but also on Apocrypha, canonical literature, hagiogra- 
phy, history, etc. His Syriac bibliography includes 240 
books and articles, without counting the many entries 
that he wrote for the Dictionnaire de la Bible, Dictionnaire 
de théologie catholique, Dictionnaire d'histoire et de géographie ec- 
clésiastiques, Dictionnaire apologétique de la foi catholique, and 
the many reviews published in the Revue de /'Orzent Chré- 
tien, Journal asiatique, and other periodicals. A large num- 
ber of Nau’s publications contain the edition or study 
and translation of previously unknown texts, many 
of which he himself discovered in mss., mostly in the 


Neo-Sytiac 


Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, but also in the British 
Museum, or in private collections. Of special interest 
are his supplement (1911) and his additions and cor- 
rections (1915) to the catalogue of Syriac mss. in Paris 
as well as his monographs on several of these mss. He 
published Syriac text editions and French translations 
of many narrative texts, including, among other texts, 
the ‘Book of the Laws of Countries’ associated with the 
school of Bardaisan, lives of saints, ascetics, and ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries (e.g. Marutha and Ahudemmeh), letters 
of Ya'qub of Edessa, chronicles, texts of the Maron. and 
E.-Syt. traditions, and different versions of the history 
of Ahiqar in Syriac. Several studies deal with natural sci- 
ences, Le. cosmography and astronomy (including the 
publication of the “Treatise on the astrolabe’ and the 
“Treatise on Constellations’ by Severos Sebokht), with 
maps, with canonical literature (Didascalia Apostolorum, 
canonical resolutions), with calendars, synaxaries, me- 
nologies, and martyrologies. He also studied the docu- 
ments of Central Asia, in particular the tomb stones 
of Kyrgyzstan. His editorial leadership is also essential. 
Together with René Graffin, he founded the Patrologia 
Orientalis. He also was the secretary and later the direc- 
tot of the Revue de l'Orient Chrétien. He contributed to 
both with numerous important publications. 


Select publications by Nau 


Le livre de l'ascension de l'esprit sur la forme du ciel et de la terre. Cours 
‘astronomie rédigé en 1279 par Grégoire Aboulfarag, dit Bar- 
Hebraeus (2 vols.; 1899). 

Bardesane lastrologue. Le livre des lois des pays (1899). (Syr. with 
FT) 

Bardesanes. Liber legum regionum (PS 1.2 ; 1907). (Syr. with LT) 

Histoire et sagesse d’Abikar l’Assyrien (1909). (FT) 

Nestorius. Le livre d’Heéraclide de Damas (1910). (FT) 

‘Notice des manuscrits syriaques, éthiopiens et mandéens, 
entrés 4 la Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris depuis 
l'édition des cataloques’, ROC 2.6 (1911), 271—310. (Syr. 
mss. nos. 289-356) 

‘La cosmographie au VII* siècle chez les Syriens, ROC 15 
(1910), 225-54. (on Severos Sebokht) 

‘Corrections et additions au catalogue des manuscrits syriaques 
de Paris’, JA 11.5 (1915), 487—537. 

Documents relatifs a Ahikar. Textes syriaques édités et traduits 
(1920). 
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M. Brière, ‘L’abbé Francois Nau’, JA 223 (1933), 149-80. 
(includes complete bibliography) 

W. Schwaigert, ‘Nau, Francois-Nicolas', in BBK, vol. 6 (1993), 
497—500. 


F. Briquel-Chatonnet 


Neo-Aramaic see Aramaic 


Neo-Syriac see Sureth 


Nestorianism 


Nestorianism 


The term Nestorianism refers to the idea, allegedly taught 
by Nestorius, that in the incarnate Christ the Son of God 
and the son of Mary represent two separate subjects. 
In western scholarship the term has often misleadingly 
and incorrectly been used to describe the teaching of the 
Ch. of E. In the christological controversies that fol- 
lowed the Council of Chalcedon (451) ‘Nestorian’ was 
used as a polemical term to brand as heretical any who 
held a strict dyophysite position (miaphysites indeed 
used it of a//dyophysites). After the Arab conquests the 
label came to be employed solely for the Ch of E., and 
this usage has unfortunately been taken over in much 
western writing. See also Ecumenical Dialogue. 

S. P. Brock 


Nestorios of Beth Nuhadra (d. ca. 800) 
[Ch. of E] 


From 790 until his death, Nestorios occupied the epis- 
copal see of Beth Nuhadra. Before being admitted to 
this office, he had to be cleared from any mistrust con- 
cerning his orthodoxy. His formal abjuration of mes- 
salianism and other heterodox teachings (preserved 
among Patr. Timotheos’s letters and published by Braun) 
opened the way to his consecration and (as far as we 
know) uneventful tenure as bp., enjoying the support 
of his Patr. 

This investigation should be seen in the context of 
the synod of 790/91, at which three mystics wete con- 
demned: Yohannan of Dalyatha, Yawsep Hazzaya, and (a 
certain) Yohannan Ihidaya (the condemnation was latet 
lifted under Timotheos’s successor). Since Nestorios 
had lived in the Monastery of Mar Yozadaq (in Beth 
Qardu), the home of Yohannan of Dalyatha, and also 
had known Yawsep Hazzaya, it is not surprising that he 
was associated with them. 

In his ‘Book of Chastity’ Ishodnah of Basra at- 
tributes to Nestorios a no longer extant biography of 
Yawsep Hazzaya. Nestorios may have written it in de- 
fense of Yawsep when the latter became victim to ac- 
cusations. One short treatise by Nestorios is preserved, 
‘On the initial motion (mettz/dnuta) of God's grace’. In 
it Nestorios argues that due to the ‘natural seeds’ that 
God instilled in us (weakened by sin but reinvigorated 
by Christ's coming), we ate able to receive God's fire. He 
also maintains that man indeed is able to see God in a 
spiritual vision, a hotly debated question in Nestorios’s 
day. Nestorios certainly was ‘not a marginal’ figure in a 
period when the Ch. of E. was trying to strike a balance 
‘between institution and prophecy’ (Berti). 

V. Berti, ‘Grazia, visione e natura divina in Nestorio di 


Nuhadra, solitario e vescovo sito-orientale (f 800 ca.)’, 
Annali di Scienze Religiose 10 (2005), 219-57. 
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O. Braun, “Zwei Synoden des Katholikos Timotheos I’, OC 2 
(1902), 283-311. 

J. Martikainen, “Timotheos I. und der Messaliansimus’, in 
Makarios Symposium uber das Gebet, ed. J. Martikainen and 
H.-O. Kvist (1989), 47—60. 

L. Van Rompay 


Nestorius (ca. 381? — ca. 450) 


Bp. of Constantinople from 428 to 431. Syriac sources put 
his birthplace in Germanicea (modern Kahramanmaras) 
in the province of Euphratesia, although these sources 
may misunderstand the statement of the church histori- 
an Socrates, a contemporary of Nestorius, that his fam- 
ily came from that town (Ecclesiastical History, 7.29). 
There is no evidence that Nestorius could speak or write 
Syriac, despite his family background. In Antioch he dis- 
tinguished himself as an orator and perhaps planned a 
legal career before being drawn to the vibrant monastic 
life of the city. Although it is not clear that Nestorius 
studied under Theodore of Mopsuestia directly, his sub- 
sequent insistence on the two natures firmly placed him 
within Theodore’s intellectual milieu. 

When Sisinnius of Constantinople died on 24 Dec. 
427, several candidates vied for his position, including 
Philip, future bp. of Side, and Proclus of Cyzicus. Ac- 
cotding to Nestorius himself, the emperor Theodosius 
petsonally intervened to have him brought to the capital 
as an outsider to cut through the acrimonious dispute be- 
tween the factions. Ordained bp. on 10 April 428, Nesto- 
rius vigorously pursued pagans and heretics and likely 
induced the emperor to issue a new edict against a whole 
host of aberrant beliefs (Codex Theodosianus 16.5.66; 
20 May 428). He likely also celebrated the first liturgical 
commemoration for his fellow Antiochene and past bp. 
of Constantinople, John Chrysostom, on 26 Sept. 428. 

Perhaps as early as the summer 428 members of 
Nestorius’s cadre in the capital, the presbyter Anastasius 
and Dorotheus of Marcianopolis, made denunciations 
of the appellation Theotokos (lit. ‘God-bearer’) for the 
Virgin Mary. By the winter of 428/9 sermons to this ef- 
fect, some of which were almost surely by Nestorius, be- 
gan circulating among the monasteries of Egypt. These 
soon elicited a critical reaction from Cyril of Alexandria, 
who addressed three letters to Nestorius, as well as oth- 
ers to Celestine of Rome in order to gain the pope’s sup- 
port. Nestorius, however, refused to distance himself 
from the beliefs of his subordinates and continued to 
quibble with the legitimacy of Theotokos, and proposed 
instead a neologism, Christotokos (‘Christ-bearet’) as a 
compromise. In order to put to rest the growing con- 
troversy, the emperor summoned a council to meet at 
Ephesus in 431 to discuss the faith. 

Nestorius refrained from attending not only Cyr- 
ils council, which deposed him, but also, it seems, the 
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counter-council convened by John of Antioch to fight 
his case. Instead he asked the emperor repeatedly to 
permit his retirement from the episcopate and his re- 
turn to his monastery in Antioch, a request to which 
the emperor finally acquiesced in the late summer of 
431. Nestorius lived just outside of Antioch until an 
imperial order of 435 exiled him to Petra. He was trans- 
ferred later to the Oasis in Egypt, where, according to 
excerpts of his letters preserved in Evagrius Scholas- 
ticus (Ecclesiastical History, 1.7) he was captured by 
raiding tribes, and moved from Panopolis in the The- 
baid to Elephantine, 320 km. to the south, and then 
back to Panopolis where he remained until his death 
late in the year 450. 


Primary Sources 

CPG 5665-5766. 

P. Bedjan, Nestorius, Le livre d'Héraclide de Damas (1910). (Syr. of 
the Liber Heraclidis) 

G.R. Driver and L. Hodgson, Nestorius, The Bazaar of. Heraclides 
(1925). (ET of the Liber Heraclidis) 

E Loofs, Nestoriana. Die Fragmente des Nestorius (1905). 
(fragmentary writings) 

E. Nau, Le Livre d'Héraclide de Damas (1910). (FT of the Liber 
Heraclidis) 
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L. Abramowski, Untersuchungen zum Liber Heraclidis des Nestorius 
(CSCO 242; 1963). 

M. Anastos, ‘Nestorius was orthodox’, DOP 16 (1962), 119— 
140. 

G. Bevan, “The Last Days of Nestorius in Syriac Sources’, 
JCSSS 7 (2007), 39-54. 

G. Chestnut, “The Two Prosopa in Nestorius’ Bazaar of 
Heraclidis’, JTS ns 29 (1978), 392—409. 

M. Redies, ’Kyrill und Nestorius: Eine Neuinterpretation des 
Theotokos-Streits’, Käo 80 (1998), 195—208. 

L. Scipioni, Nestorio e il concilio di Efeso (1974). (incl. references) 


G. A. Bevan 


Nicolaus of Damascus (ca. 64 — after 4 BC) 


Historian and peripatetic philosopher, who served as ad- 
viser to Herod the Great (74—4 BC). Excerpts from the 
Syriac version of his compendium covering Aristotle’s 
works on natural philosophy and metaphysics (On the 
philosophy of Aristotle’) are preserved in ms. Cambridge, 
Gg. 2.14 (copied in 15/16th cent.?). These excerpts in- 
clude a passage of his ‘On plants’. Whether this work, 
which in its Latin version and Greek retroversion made 
from the Latin was later ascribed to Aristotle, originally 
constituted a separate work or was a part of the com- 
pendium is difficult to determine. Passages in the section 
of the compendium dealing with meteorology are ac- 
companied by a large number of scholia which are often 
based on the commentary on Aristotle’s *Meteorologica' 
by Olympiodorus (6th cent.). Two of these scholia are 
found explicitly attributed to Hunayn b. Ishaq in another 


Nilus the Solitary 


ms. (Paris, Bibl. Nat. Syr. 346, dated 1309), while Bar 
‘Ebroyo attributes the translation of the compendium as 
a whole to Hunayn (Mukhtasar ta ri&b al-duwal, ed. Beirut 
1958, 82.15£). It remains uncertain at the present state 
of research whether the scholia alone or both the scholia 
and the translation should be attributed to Hunayn. The 
Sytiac version of the compendium was used extensively 
as a source by Bar “Ebroyo in his ‘Candelabrum of the 
sanctuary and ‘Cream of wisdom’. 


H.J. Drossaart Lulofs, Nicolaus Damascenus on the Philosophy of 
Aristotle. Fragments of the first five books translated from the 
Syriac with an introduction and commentary (1965). 

idem, *Niküla'üs', in EF, vol. 8 (1995), 36-7. 

H.J. Drossaart Lulofs and E. L. J. Poortmann, Nicolaus Damas- 
cenus. De plantis. Five translations (1989), 17—40, 50—113. 

H. Hugonnard-Roche, ‘Pseudo-Aristote, De plantis’, in Diction- 
naire des philosophes antiques, supplément (2003), 499—505. 

K. Mei[ster], “Nikolaos, [3] N. von Damaskos’, in Der neue 
Pauly, vol. 8 (2000), 920-1. 

J.-P. Schneider, ‘Nicolas de Damas’, in Dictionnaire des philosophes 
antiques, vol. 4 (2005), 669—79. 

H. Takahashi, ‘Syriac Fragments of Theophrastean Meteoro- 
logy and Mineralogy. Fragments in the Syriac version 
of Nicolaus Damascenus, Compendium of Aristotelian 
Philosophy, and accompanying scholia’, in On the Opuscula 
of Theophrastus, ed. W. Fortenbaugh and G. Wohrle (2002), 
189—224. 
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Compendium of Aristotelian Philosophy and 
Accompanying Scholia", JCSSS 5 (2005), 18-34. 
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Nilus the Solitary (4th/5th cent.) 


Greek monastic author. A number of writings in Greek 
are associated with Nilus, abbot of a monastery near 
Ankyra (Ankara); among these ate several which are in 
fact by Evagtius of Pontus (preserved in Syriac, howev- 
et, with their correct attribution). The works which are 
translated into Syriac under the name of ‘Nilus the Soli- 
tary’ consist of the following: a collection of some 160 
short sayings entitled (in some mss.) ‘Pearls’ (CPG 6068); 
these are related to a Greek collection attributed either 
to Nilus or to Hesychius (CPG 6583); a Discourse on the 
monastic way of life (CPG 6060), which seems to be a 
different, and older, recension of the Greek text on this 
subject under the name of Nilus (CPG 6046); and four 
‘Admonitions’, or ‘Letters’, on different ascetic topics; 
the first and third of these are addressed to Philotheos 
(CPG 6061) and Theosebios (CPG 6064) respectively. 
None of these four texts can be identified as known 
Greek texts, though they seem to have been translated 
from Greek. 


CPG 6043—6084. 


Ni'matullah, Ignatius 


P. Bettiolo, GA scritti siriaci di Nilo il Solitario (1983). (Syr. with 
IT and introduction) 
S. P. Brock 


Ni matullah, Ignatius (ca. 1515? — ca. 1587?) 
[Syr. Orth.] 


Scholar, astronomer, maph. (1555-7) and Patr. (1557— 
1576). Born in Mardin to Maqdasi Yuhanon Nar al-Din, 
he joined Dayr al-Za‘faran ca. 1535. Nimatullah mas- 
tered the sciences and the arts, especially astronomy, 
medicine, philosophy, and painting. Upon becoming a 
Patr., he adopted the honorific name Ignatius. During 
his patriarchate, he visited Syria in 1562 and united the 
patriarchate of Tur ‘Abdin with his own in 1572, a union 
that lasted until 1584. He abdicated, or was forced to 
abdicate, in March 1576 under peculiar circumstances. 
Dolabani (Patriarchen, 206) narrates that the governor of 
Amid, a close friend of Nimatullah, announced to the 
local Muslim notables who wished to execute the Patr. 
that Nimatullah had adopted Islam. Ni'matullah gave 
no denial fearing execution and had to abdicate. Shortly 
after his abdication, he escaped in disguise and fled to 
the west. He arrived in Rome, coming from Venice, 
sometime between the end of 1576 and early 1578 cat- 
tying a recommendation from the Patr. of Aquileia. He 
was received in audience by Pope Gregory on 30 Jan. 
1578. 

Impressing others by his knowledge in medicine 
and mathematics, Nimatullah was invited to join the 
papal commission on calendat reform. He wtote an ex- 
tensive criticism of the Compendium, the reform pro- 
posal which was sent by Pope Gregory to all Catholic 
princes, in which he pointed out: 1. the anticipation 
of the equinox cannot be one day in 134 years; 2. the 
sun anticipates one day in 132 years accotding to ob- 
servations in the East; 3. leaving out 10 leap days every 
40 years should be rejected; 4. turn-of-the-century ad- 
justments are irregular; 5. the moon gains one day ev- 
ety 276 years, not 304; 6. the Compendium's method 
of computing the 14th day of the lunation results 
in celebrating Easter before Passover; and 7. Easter 
may be celebrated a month later for the same reason. 
Ni'matullah also added to the list of authorities cited in 
the Compendium, Chapter 23 of the Didascalia Apos- 
tolorum and the acts of the Council of Nicaea. On 
14 Sept. 1580, Ni'matullah signed the final report of the 
commission with his colleagues; his signature, in Syriac 
and Arabic, was interpreted by the translator Leonardo 
Abel. Nimatullah was probably involved in producing 
an Arabic edition in Garshuni of the papal decree on 
the new calendar with its rules sometime around or af- 
ter 1583. Ni'matullah's criticism of the Compendium in 
Garshuni is preserved at the Laurentiana Library, Flor- 
ence; a Latin translation was made at the time by L. Abel 
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and is preserved in the Vatican Archives, dated 12 March 
1580. 

Ni'matullah attempted to persuade the Syr. Orth. 
and Coptic churches to accept the new ‘Gregorian cal- 
endar’, but did not succeed. In 1583, his interpreter, 
Abel, was sent as a legate of the Pope to Syria with a let- 
ter from Ni'matullah to his successor Patr. Dawid Shah. 
Abel did not manage to meet with the Patr., but reported 
that, fearing the Turks, the Patr. refused to accept the 
calendar unless all other nations did so first. 

Ni'matullah made a painting of the Virgin Mary and 
sent it, it is said, with a small piece of the Holy Cross as 
a gift to the Patr. of Antioch and his successors; they are 
still preserved in the Church of the Virgin in Diyarbakir. 
Ni'matullah also wrote a brief desctiption of the Euro- 
pean kinedoms, especially Italy. 


Barsoum, Scattered pearls, 513. 

Dolabani, Patriarchen, 205-7. 

G. Levi Della Vida, Documenti intorno alle relazioni delle Chiese 
orientali con la S. Sede durante il pontificato di Gregorio XIII 
(SeT 143; 1948). 

A. Ziggelaar, ‘The Papal Bull of 1582 promulgating a reform 
of the calendar’, in Gregorian Reform of the Calendar, ed. 
G. Coyne et al. (1983), 201-39. 

G. A. Kiraz 


Nineveh Ninwe 


A very ancient city in northern Iraq located on the east- 
ern side of the Tigris River, directly across from the 
medieval and modern city of Mosul. The site owed its 
eatliest development, from ca. 6000 BC, to its position 
beside a crossable portion of the Tigris (Oates 1968, 
52). Nineveh reached its apex in the 7th cent. BC, when 
it served as the capital of the Neo-Assyrian Empire un- 
der Kings Sennacherib (r. 705—681 BC), Esarhaddon (r. 
681—69 BC), and Ashurbanipal (r. 668-27 BC). The re- 
discovery of its royal palaces played a central role in the 
development of modern Assyriology. In 1847, a thirty- 
year old Englishman named Austen Henry Layard began 
excavations at the site and almost immediately uncovered 
the remains of Sennacherib’s palace beneath the modern 
tell called Kuyunjik. Six years latet, in 1853, Layard's for- 
mer assistant, Hormuzd Rassam, a Chaldean Christian 
from Mosul, excavated the palace of Ashurbanipal. Re- 
cent scholarship has finally given Rassam due credit for 
this discovery, an accomplishment obscured at the time 
by British Museum officials, who attacked Rassam as 
an ‘Oriental unqualified to run the excavation (Larsen 
1994, esp. 317-32). British archaeologists continued to 
conduct intermittent excavations at Nineveh over the 
next century, followed by the Iragis from the second 
half of the 1960s. American excavations (1987—1990) 
found dramatic evidence for Nineveh’s destruction in 
612 BC, when a combined force of Medes, Elamites, 
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and Babylonians burned and pillaged the city (Stronach 
and Lumsden 1992). 

In both ancient and modern culture, Nineveh’s de- 
struction has often served as an evocative paradigm for 
the sudden collapse of a mighty empire. But as stories 
about the destruction of Assyrian Nineveh percolated 
in Classical and Near Eastern folklore, the city itself ex- 
petienced a long, slow recovery, eventually re-emerging 
as a significant urban center and then bishopric. Under 
the Seleucids, the city was re-founded as a polis and re- 
ceived ‘at least the superficial forms of Hellenistic city 
organization’ (Oates 1968, 61). Greek inscriptions and 
sculptural fragments attest to the strength of the city’s 
Hellenistic culture as late as the 2nd cent. AD (Reade 
1998). Not surprisingly, Hellenistic and indigenous tradi- 
tions often intertwined or merged (Reade 2001, 198). 

By the early 3rd cent. AD, Christianity had estab- 
lished a significant presence in the surrounding terri- 
tory of Adiabene, which operated as a semi-autonomous 
kingdom, with its capital at Arbela (modern Erbil), un- 
til the Sasanian conquests of the 220s. When and how 
Christianity arrived in Nineveh remains unclear. Local 
tradition among the modern Christians of Mosul holds 
that a monastery dedicated to the Prophet Jonah was 
built on the tell of Nabi Yunus during the 4th cent. (Fiey 
1965, vol. 2, 497-8). But there is no indisputable textual 
ot archaeological evidence for Christianity at the site un- 
til the mid-6th cent., when Ahudemmeh, bp. of Nineveh, 
participated in the E.-Syr. synod of 554. Later bishops 
of the city included the future Patr. Isho'yahb III (d. 659) 
and, briefly, the renowned 7th-cent. mystic Ishaq of 
Nineveh (Fiey 1993, 115-16). At some stage before the 
mid-9th cent., the bishopric was merged with that of 
Mosul, which appears to have grown rapidly following 
its foundation as an Arab camp (sis) in the 640s. 

Nineveh also served as the base for a Syr. Orth. 
bishopric, closely associated with the nearby Dayro d- 
Mor Matay (Fiey 1965, 349-53; idem 1993, 239-40). 
One of the first holders of the bishopric, Mar Zakkay 
(593—605), distinguished himself as an intrepid polemi- 
cist against the ‘Nestorians’ (Fiey 1965, vol. 2, 783; idem 
2004, 197—98). After the victory of the Emperor Het- 
aclius at the Battle of Nineveh in 626, the Syr. Orth. 
expanded their presence throughout the entire region. 
A Syr. Orth. school established at Nineveh in the early 
7th cent. had more than 300 students at its height in the 
mid—9th cent. (Fiey 1965, vol. 2, 499). 

Local Christians recognized Nineveh as the former 
capital of the Neo-Assyrian Empire, but their under- 
standing of this past was fragmentary, distorted, and 
sometimes fantastic. Stories about imperial Nineveh in- 
cluded the aphorisms of the Assyrian sage Ahiqar and 
the Biblical books of Tobit and Jonah. Syr. Christians 
had long been fascinated by the story of the Ninevites’ 
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Fig. 91. The city of Nineveh as background 
for the sleeping prophet Jonah. Ms. Florence, 
Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana, Pluteus 1,56 

(Rabbula Gospels), f. 6r (detail). 


repentance (Jonah 3:1—10), an episode that inspired a 
popular memra by the poet Ephrem (d. 373). Sometime 
between the late 560s and the mid-7th cent., the Roga- 
tion of the Ninevites was adopted as a formal festival 
of the Ch. of E. to celebrate the passing of the plague 
(Fiey 1965, 498, esp. n. 5, on the problem of the dating). 
The Rogation, also known as the Fast of the Ninevites, 
continues to be celebrated with great intensity and three- 
day fasts in some E.-Syr. communities today. 

The archaeology of Christianity at Nineveh has 
only recently begun to receive close attention (Simpson 
2005). Christian objects found during the British excava- 
tions include fragments of a painted stucco cross and a 
small brass lamp with a cross-shaped lid. Unfortunately, 
the famous monastery of Jonah, which stood atop the 
modern tell of Nabi Yunus, is known only from tex- 
tual sources. In 701, the ill-fated E.-Syr. Patr. Henanisho' 
was buried in the monastery, and its chapel was restored 
by the Patr. Sargis (860—72). By this time, the monas- 
tery had also become a favorite haunt for the revelries 
of Islamic visitors, who penned enthusiastic verses 
about its wine (Fiey 1965, 2, 500). At some point in the 
10th cent., if not before, the monastery was transformed 
into an Islamic shrine (asjad) dedicated to the prophet 
Jonah (Nabi Yünus). This mosque remains to this day 
a much-venerated shrine visited by members of all the 
religious communities of the region. 


Nisibis 


Gradually, beginning in late antiquity, the country- 
side surrounding Nineveh filled with a mixture of vil- 
lages belonging to either the Ch. of E. or the Syr. Orth. 
Church, often living in close proximity to local Muslims, 
Jews, and Yazidis. Many of these villages developed 
strong local traditions of Christian architecture and 
scribal activity (Fiey 1965, vol. 2, 354—491). Even in the 
modern Diaspora, the distinct identity of many of these 
Christian villages, such as Telkepe and Qaraqosh, has not 
been forgotten. 

See Fig. 91. 
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Nisibis Nsibin, Nusaybin 

City in Mesopotamia and important center of early 
Syriac Christianity. Birthplace, among others, of Ephrem 
and site of the School of Nisibis. The Syriac name Nsibin 
can be traced back to Assyrian Nasibina, while the name 
Soba, based on identification with biblical Soba (2 Sam. 
8.1), seems to be of relatively late origin. Nisibis is lo- 
cated on a main east-west route in an atea wateted by 
the Cagcag river (ancient Mygdonius), a tributary of the 
Khabur, which emerges from Mount Izla, or the south- 
ern slopes of Tur ‘Abdin, on to the Mesopotamian plain 
just north of Nisibis. A border town in Turkey today 
opposite Syrian Qamishli, Nisibis was a frontier town 
in ancient times in an area contested between the Ro- 
man and Persian empires. Along with the monasteries 
on Mount Izla, it was also in an atea where the spheres 
of influence of the E.-Syr. and W.-Syr. churches met. 
E. Sytiacs, predominant at first, were later outnumbered 
by W. Sytiacs among the dwindling population of Chris- 
tians in the town. 

Legends attribute the evangelisation of Nisibis to 
Addai or to his disciples Aggai and Mari. The first attest- 
ed bp. of the city is Ya'qub of Nisibis (308/9 — after 338) 
who attended the Council of Nicaea and is commem- 
otated, along with his successors Babu and Vologeses 
(d. 361/2), by his pupil Ephrem in his Carmina nisibena. 
After its cession by Jovian to Shapur II in 363, Nisibis 
remained more or less permanently in Sasanian hands 
until the Islamic conquest in 640. 
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Fig. 92. Nusaybin (Nisibis): the Syr. Orth. Church 

of Mor Ya'qub, which houses the baptistery that contains 
a Greek inscription dated 359 as well as the tomb 
of Ya'qub of Nisibis. Photo: Hidemi Takahashi. 


At the Ch. of E. synod of 410 Nisibis was made 
the metropolitan see of Beth ‘Arbaye with Arzun, Qa- 
rdu, Beth Zabdai, Beth Rahimai, and Beth Moksaye as 
suffragans. The episcopate of Barsawma of Nisibis (ca. 
450—91) saw the establishment of the School of Nisi- 
bis under the leadership of Narsai. Under Islamic rule, 
with the disappearance of the Roman-Persian border, 
Nisibis gradually lost its strategic, as well as commercial, 
importance. Later occupants of the see include Eliya of 
Nisibis, Isho'yahb bar Malkon (before 1222—47?), and ‘Ab- 
disho‘ bar Brikha. When, between 1482 and 1489, Syr. 
Orth. Patr. Ignatius Sobo of Tur ‘Abdin attempted to 
gain control of the churches of St. Jacob and St. Domi- 
tius, the E. Syriacs were still numerous enough to resist 
this move. The E. Syr. see of Nisibis, Chald. by then, 
was finally suppressed in 1616. 

The first appearance of a Syr. Orth. bishop of Nisi- 
bis (Abraham, 631) may be connected with the Roman 
advances made in the area under Emperor Heraclius. 
Bishops specifically for Nisibis are known from the end 
of the 8th cent. until the 11th cent., but in the 12th cent. 
‘Nisibis’ is found among the titles of the metropolitans 
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of Mardin. From then on, no resident Syr. Orth. bp. of 
Nisibis is attested until 1860. 

O. H. Parry found 300 Muslim, 150 Jewish, and 
30 Syrian families in the town on a visit in 1892. The 
Christian community in the town, reported to num- 
ber 200 families in 1915, disappeared after the First 
World War, although the presence of three Christian 
families after the Second World War is mentioned by 
Anschütz. 

Little remains of the Christian past in Nisibis, but 
the Church of St. Jacob, incorporating the baptistery 
built in 359 and the crypt with the tomb of Ya'qub of 
Nisibis, 1s still maintained as a church (Syr. Orth. since 
1865). Excavations have been under way since 2000 
in the atea to the south of the church, the site of the 
original cathedral built by Ya'qub of Nisibis in 312-20. 
The church of St. Febronia (4th cent. martyr) is now the 
Mosque of Zayn al-‘Abidin. 

See Fig. 92. 
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Nisibis, School of 


The School of Nisibis was an E.-Syr. institution of 
learning founded in part by refugees from the School of 
Edessa after the latter was forcibly closed by the religious 
and political authorities in 489, because it had become 
an exegetical circle of dyophysite Christians whose An- 
tiochene theology was no longer welcome in a Roman 
Empire split by Christological controversy. The School 
of Nisibis flourished through the early 7th cent., after 
which time our sources become sparse. Aside from the 
actual school documents, numerous texts from the pe- 
tiod and later refer to membets of the Ch. of E., in- 
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cluding those who would go on to become important 
authors, martyrs, bishops, and catholicoi, as studying at 
the School. 

The most important sources for the School of Nis- 
ibis ate: 1. the two sets of canons, similar to those of a 
monastery, instituted in 496 and 602, and material deriv- 
ing from their later ratifications; 2. the last two chapters 
of the Ecclesiastical History of Bathadbshabba, which 
consist of separate lives of Narsai, the first head of the 
School and its founder along with Barsawma of Nisibis, 
and of Abraham of Beth Rabban, its head for several de- 
cades in the 6th cent.; and 3. The so-called ‘Cause of the 
Foundation of the Schools’, attributed possibly to the 
same Barhadbshabba. 

Study at the school was centered primarily around 
scripture and its interpretation. The sources refer to 
different types of teacher: the elementary instructor 
(mhaggyana); the reader (zaqryaua); and finally the ex- 
egete (upasiqana), who was the sole occupant of this 
office and the head of the School. Judging from the dif- 
ferent offices of instruction and anecdotes from vari- 
ous texts, students acquired a broad range of learning 
at the school, from basic literacy to knowledge of the 
E.-Syr. exegetical tradition, the basics of Aristotelian 
logic, and the forms of composition and debate. The 
exegesis of the School was heavily based on the E.-Syr. 
reception of Theodore of Mopsuestia (d. 428), who was 
treated by many as //e exegetical and theological author- 
ity. One genre associated with the School and other 
E.-Syr. schools seems to have been the ‘cause’ (elta), 
which was focused primarily on the aetiological discus- 
sion of E.-Syr. festival days. 

We know little about the actual physical space of 
the School, for example, where it lay in modern Nusay- 
bin. Howevet, by the mid-6th cent. it was endowed with 
a local village all the proceeds of which went to it, and 
baths were built both for the brothers and as a means of 
revenue. The rules suggest that the School was within 
the town, but that a social separation between members 
and local citizens was maintained. Aside from the teach- 
ing staff, the School also had a rabbayta, or steward, who 
was responsible for both discipline and the day-to-day 
running of the institution. 

The School may have served as a model to other 
E.-Syt. schools, varieties of which spread in the Sasa- 
nian Empire through the 6th cent. This, along with theo- 
logical controvetsy surrounding Henana of Adiabene, its 
head at the turn of the 7th cent., may explain its eventual 
decline. 
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Nöldeke, Theodor (1836-1930) 


German Semitist. Nóldeke was born in Harburg (near 
Hamburg) on 2 March 1836 and died in Karlsruhe on 25 
Dec. 1930. In 1853, he began the study of classical and 
Near Eastern languages in Göttingen, where he earned 
his doctoral degree in 1856. Starting in 1856, he under- 
took trips to Leipzig, Vienna, Leiden, Gotha, and Berlin, 
mainly to study Arabic and Turkish mss. Between 1858 
and 1860, he was an assistant at the Königliche Bib- 
liothek (Royal Library) in Berlin, and from 1860 at the 
University Library in Göttingen. In 1861, he became a 
Privatdozent (university lecturer) for Semitic languages at 
Gottingen. In 1864 followed his appointment as profes- 
sor of Near Eastern languages at the University of Kiel, 
and in 1872 at the newly founded German University of 
Strasbourg in the Alsace. After his retirement, in 1906, 
he first stayed in Strasbourg, until 1920, and then moved 
to Karlsruhe. 

In his earliest writings, Nóldeke dealt with the 
Qur'an. His main publication in this field Geschichte des 
Qorans (History of the Qur'an) first appeared in 1860 
and provided a new, solid foundation for research on 
the Qur'an. Other projects concerned Arabic poetry and 
fable research. In 1896, a study on the classical Arabic 
language appeared. 

During his time in Kiel, where he also taught Old 
Testament and Sanskrit, and where the University Li- 
brary had rich Syriac holdings, his interests in Aramaic 
became more prominent. It is in this period that he laid 
the foundations for his scholarly work on Sytiac, Neo- 
Sytiac, and Mandaic. As early as 1868, he published his 
Grammatik der neusyrischen Sprache am Urmia-See und in 
Kurdistan (Grammat of the Neo-Syriac language at Lake 
Urmia and in Kurdistan), which was based on the pub- 
lications of the American missionaries. His Mandaische 
Grammatik (Mandaic Grammar) followed in 1875. On 
the basis of his extensive readings in Syriac literature, 
he wrote his Syriac Grammar, the first edition of which 
appeared in 1880 and the second expanded edition in 
1898. Without going into too much linguistic detail, its 
focus is on syntax, amply documented with textual ref- 
erences. As such it remains a unique tool up to the pres- 
ent day. An English translation appeared in 1904. Even 
though the content of Sytiac literature — to which he 
devoted a short survey essay in 1906 — did not strongly 
appeal to him, he devoted studies to individual works 
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such as the Alexander Romance, Julian Romance, the 
Ahiqar Stoty, and Kalila and Dimna. In addition, his con- 
tributions to Syriac studies consisted of numerous es- 
says and reviews. 

A further important field of Nöldeke’s research 
was Iranian history and literature. In 1879, he published 
a translation from the Arabic Chronicle of al-Tabari, 
entitled Geschichte der Perser uud Araber zur Zeit der Sa- 
saniden (History of the Persians and Arabs in the time 
of the Sasanians). His relevant contributions to the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica were reworked in German and 
published in 1887 as Aufsätze zur persischen Geschichte 
(Essays on Persian history). Additional fields of Nólde- 
ke’s research were comparative Semitic linguistics and 
Old Testament. 

Characteristic for Nóldeke are his sober assessment 
and his common sense. He saw himself as a 'rational- 
ist’, limiting himself to what could be ascertained and 
avoiding unprovable hypotheses or speculations. East- 
ern mysticism remained utterly foreign to him. 

Noóldeke was among the most significant scholars 
of Near Eastern studies of his day even though due to 
poor health he never was able to visit the Middle East. 
Through him, Strasbourg became a center of Near East- 
ern studies in Germany. He had many students, including 
from abroad; he maintained contacts with many schol- 
ars and enjoyed international esteem. For his seventieth 
birthday, a Festschrift was published, of more than 1200 
pages, to which 85 colleagues contributed from all over 
the world (with photograph). A second Festschrift fol- 
lowed in 1916 for his eightieth birthday. 
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‘Die von Guidi herausgegebene syrische Chronik übersetzt 
und commentiert’, in Sitzungsberichte der Kais. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Wien. Phil.-hist. Classe, 128 (1893). 

Beiträge zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft (1904). 

Neue Beiträge zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft (1910; repr. 1982). 
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Nonos of Nisibis 
Nonnus (d. after 861) [Syr. Orth.] 


Polemicist, scholar, and deacon. Details concerning Non- 
os's life appear in several Syriac, Arabic, Armenian, and 
Georgian wotks. These sources focus on four incidents. 
'The most celebrated is Nonos's disputation with The- 
odoros Abū Qurra. Ca. 815 Nonos's relative Abu Raita, 
the Miaphysite Bp. of Tagrit, sent Nonos to the court 
of the Armenian prince Ashot Msaker to debate against 
the Melkite Abü Qutra. Later chronicles often attribute 
Armenia's continuing support of the Miaphysite cause to 
Nonos’s success in this encounter. Nonos next appears 
in 827 or 828 at the Council of Resh'ayna where his testi- 
mony resulted in the council deposing Philoxenos bp. of 
Nisibis. It is unclear what the charges against Philoxenos 
wete; a letter from the Patr. Dionysios of Tel Mabre simply 
refers to ‘abominations.’ From both external sources and 
from Nonos's own writings we learn that, under the Ab- 
basid Caliph al-Mutawakkil, Nonos was imprisoned from 
ca. 856 until 861. Also with him were Toma, the E.-Syr. 
Metropolitan of Beth Garmai, and Toma's brother Theo- 


Nuh the Lebanese 


dosios, who had recently become Cath. Nonos wrote his 
four sutviving Syriac works while in prison. After al-Mu- 
tawakkil's death, Nonos was released. The final recorded 
incident in Nonos’s life is his attendance at the Armenian 
council of Shirakawan in 862. 

Five texts by Nonos remain extant. The longest is 
his Commentary on John, preserved in Armenian. In 
1920 Crakhean published an edition of this text based 
on two mss. now found in Venice. According to the 
incipit, Nonos originally composed his commentary in 
Arabic. The Syriac ms. London, Brit. Libr. Add. 14,594 
which Mushe of Nisibis obtained for the monastery 
of Dayr al-Suryan in 932 provides the sole witness to 
Nonos's Syriac writings. This manuscript preserves: 
1. an apologetic treatise on the trinity and the incarnation; 
2. a four-discourse work written against the metropoli- 
tan ‘Toma; 3. Nonos’s response to an anonymous inqui- 
ty regarding trinitarian and incarnational theology; and 
4. a letter responding to christological questions sent to 
Nonos by a monk named Yuhanon. In 1948 Van Roey 
published an edition and Latin translation of the first 
of these works in which Nonos provides brief answers 
to the theological challenges raised most frequently by 
contemporary Muslims. Nonos’s other Syriac works re- 
main unedited. 
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Nuh the Lebanese (1451-1509) [Syr. Orth] 


Author, maph. (1489/90—1493), and Patr. (1493-1509). 
Born into a Maronite family, he became Syr. Orth. and 
studied at Dayr Mar Masa al-Habashi neat Hims. Accord- 
ing to the continuator of Bar 'Ebroyo's Ecclesiastical His- 
tory he had an excellent knowledge of both Syriac and 
Arabic. He was ordained bp. of Hims with the name 
Qutillos. He is the author of a number of ere in the 
dodecasyllabic meter on several subjects (ascetical, theo- 
logical, and philosophical; injustice committed by Huns 
and Kurds; an elegy on his teacher Tumo) (published by 
Yuhanon Dolabani [Mardin, 1956]). As Patr. he had to 
intervene in the conflict which opposed Mas'üd of Tur 
‘Abdin and some senior bishops of the region. 


Nuri, Athanasios Ignatios 
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vol. 3, 549-63. 
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Nari, Athanasios Ignatios (1857—1947) 
[Syr. Cath.] 


He was born in Mardin to Nimatallah Nüri and Kath- 
erine daughter of 'Abdulmasib Tarzi and was given the 
baptismal name Nasrallah. He studied at Sharfeh from 
1873 then was appointed a teacher of Syriac there. He 
was otdained a priest in 1881 and named Ignatios. He 
served at Dayr al-Zor, then in other parishes. He was 
consecrated bp. of Baghdad in 1895 and named Atha- 
nasios. He traveled to India on a number of occasions 
and in 1913 was appointed as bp. for Cairo. Later he 
returned to Lebanon and became an assistant to Patr. 
Gabriel Tappuni. He had a stroke in 1944 and died at 
Sharfeh in 1947. His Syriac writings include a catechism, 
and a collection of poems titled in Arabic a/- Igd al-durri 
‘The twinkling/brilliant necklace’. 
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Nuro, Abrohom (1923-2009) [Syr. Orth.] 


Educator and modern reformer. He was born Ibrahim 
Kahlaji (later Syriacized his name to Abrohom Nuro) 
in Edessa, then migrated to Aleppo with the massive 
Edessan exodus of 1924. In 1946 he joined the Uni- 
versity of St. Joseph, Lebanon, and studied law, only 
to withdraw in the final year due to illness. From the 
1950s he began to work in the field of Syriac, espe- 
cially teaching the language, and was the first to intro- 
duce Kthobonoyo Syriac as the spoken language at home 
(first with his sisters, and much later in life with his 
wife). He lived in Beirut from 1964 until 1982 where he 
taught Syriac at Taw Mim Simkath School, 1970-71 (and 
earlier in the 1940s), Kaslik (1967—68). After 1943 he 
organized more than 45 Syriac-language evening cout- 
ses in Aleppo, Beirut, Qamishli, and the Monastery of 
Mor Gabriel. He developed an audio-visual pedagogical 
method called Sw/ogo, later published in book form. His 
reform proposals include printing Syriac in separate let- 
ters (a/-Istrangiliyya al-Mustaqilla with Karim Shahan [Bei- 
rut, 1967]), a partial vocalization system for schools (see 
Suloko |Holland, 1989]), and hundreds of neologisms 
for modern technical terms, many of which are now 
standard in Kthobonoyo Syriac (see Taw/dotho 1997, and 
the appendix to Manna’s dictionary [2nd ed. 1975]). In 
1967, he published My Tour, a report on the state of the 
Syr. Orth. Church, but also rich with pictures of Syriac 
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Fig. 93. Malfono Abrohom Nuro (lower corner 
on the right) with students of the Syriac evening school in 
Aleppo, and some guests (in the 1960s). 
From A. Nuro, My tour in the parishes of the Syrian Church 
in Syria and Lebanon (1967), 84. 


scholars from Joseph Assemani (1687—1768) to Néldeke 
(1836-1930). His private library is rich with books pu- 
blished in the Middle East during the 1800s and 1900s, 
most of which were acquired by G. Kiraz and the Beth 
Mardutho Library. His unpublished works include a 
checklist of the Syriac books in his collection and va- 
rious studies in draft form. 
See Fig. 93. 


Abüna, Adab, 578. 
Munüfar Barsüm, Adwa , 147—50. 
G. A. Kiraz 


Odo, Toma see Audo, Toma 


Old Syriac documents 


The Syriac language is best known from the large cor- 
pus of Christian literature that began to be produced by 
the 2nd-cent. and continues to be composed until the 
present day. Syriac is, however, also attested in a much 
smaller corpus of non-Christian documentary texts 
that date from the 1st to the 3rd cent. These texts are 
traditionally termed ‘Old Syriac’. The largest group of 
Old Syriac texts are inscriptions, which number over 100 
(ed. Drijvers and Healey). In addition to the Old Syriac 
inscriptions, there are also the Old Syriac documents, 
which include three Syriac parchments as well as several 
Syriac texts found on (primarily) Greek documents from 
the Middle Euphrates region. 

The first of the Old Syriac parchments was discov- 
ered in 1933 during excavations of Dura-Europos, an 
important military outpost for the Parthian Empire and 
then the Roman Empire on the Euphrates. This docu- 
ment, which is now known as P. Duta 28, is a bill of 
sale for a female slave dated 9 May 243 (the most ac- 
cessible version of the text is in Drijvers and Healey, 
232-6 [s.v. P1]; but see also Bellinger and Welles; Gold- 
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stein; Healey 2009, 264-75 [with 
plate 9]; Torrey; Welles, Fink, and 
Giliam, 142-9 [with pl. LXIX, 
LXXI]; plates are also found in 
Moller, 185-6). In addition to this 
Syriac parchment, more than 150 
other documents were found at 
Dura-Europos, most of which are 
in Greek or Latin though there are 
also a few in Iranian ot Aramaic 
(ed. Welles, Fink, and Gilliam). 
For more than fifty years, P. Dura 
28 was without parallel, but in 
1988 two similar Old Syriac parch- 
ments, now known as P. Euphrates 
19 and 20, came to light. Though 
not found in controlled excava- 
tions, it is likely that both of these 
documents originate from Ap- 
padana (Neapolis), just north of 
Dura-Europos on the Euphrates. 
P. Euphrates 19 is a transfer of 
debt dated 28 Dec. 240 (the most 
accessible version of the text is in 
Drijvers and Healey, 237—42 [s.v. 
P2], but see also Teixidor 1989, 
220; 1990, 144—54 [includes two 
plates]; Brock; Aggoula; Healey 
2008; 2009, 252-64 [with plate 
8p. P. Euphrates 20 is a property 
lease dated 1 Sept. 242 (the most 
accessible version of the text is 
in Drijvers and Healey, 243-8 [s.v. 
P3]; see also Teixidor 1989; 1990, 
154—57; 1991—1992 [includes two 
plates]; Brock; Aggoula) These 
two Syriac patchments belong to 
a cache of texts that also includes 
19 Greek papyri and parchments 
(ed. Feissel and Gascou [and Teixi- 
dor]). On several of these Greek 
texts, there is additional writing in 
Syriac. P. Euphrates 6 (with its du- 
plicate P. Euphrates 7), for instance, 
contains a bill of sale for a slave in 
Greek, which is followed by seven 
lines of Syriac summarizing the sale 
as well as a list of witnesses and 
guarantors (verso), both in Syriac. 
In addition, a Syriac subscription 
occuts on two of the Greek papyti, 
viz. P. Euphrates 3 and its duplicate 
P. Euphrates 4. This subscription 
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Fig. 94. Front of P. Dura 28, describing the sale of a female slave 
dated 9 May 243. Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library, 
Yale University. 


Old Syriac documents 


is the earliest witness to the use of Syriac on papyrus 
(see Papyri, Syriac). 

Since their discovery, the Old Syriac documents 
have proven important on a number of fronts. In both 
their content and form they have added to the growing 
body of data for the Aramaic legal tradition. The three 
Old Syriac parchments are of the Doppe/urkunde-type, in 
which the main text is presented on the lower portion 
of the parchment and an abbreviated summary occurs 
on the top. This top section would have originally been 
rolled up and sealed in order to prevent tampering, This 
practice is well attested both in Greek and Aramaic pa- 
pyrology, and it may have antecedents in the cuneiform 
tradition where tablets were enclosed in clay envelopes. 
The legal terminology in the Old Syriac parchments 
also points to continuity with other Aramaic legal texts, 
such as the Elephantine papyri, the Samaria Papyri, 
the Nabataean papyti, and the Jewish legal texts from 
the Judaean desert and the ‘Cave of Letters’ in Nahal 
Hever (see Healey 2005). In P. Dura 28, for instance, it 
is stated: ‘From today until forever, you, Tiro, the buyer, 
and your heirs will have authority (A over this female 
slave whom I have sold to you, to possess or to sell or 
to do with her whatever you wish (&/d-isb)’ (In. 11-12). 
This type of statement — commonly called a Kyrzeia- 
clause — is found throughout the Aramaic legal tradi- 
tion, as well as in Greek papyri. 

The dating formulae in the Old Syriac documents 
has provided valuable information for the chronology of 
the last kings of Edessa (see Abgarids). P. Dura 28 shows 
that the Abgarid dynasty must have come to an end in 
212/213 when the city became a Roman colonia. On the 
basis of P. Euphrates 19, which states that 28 Dec. 240 is 
the 2nd year of king Abgar, it can be established that the 
dynasty was restored in 239 (or late 238) under Abgar X, 
son of Ma'nu. Finally, it seems that Edessa must have 
reverted to a colonia by 242 on the basis of P. Euphrates 
20, which gives 1 Sept. 242 as year 30 of the colonia. 

The Old Syriac documents are also an important 
witness to an early stage of the Syriac language. The 
script of the Old Syriac documents is not the monumen- 
tal Estrangela that is found in most of the Old Syriac 
inscriptions and the oldest Syriac literary mss., but rather 
it is of a mote cursive type (especially in P. Euphrates 
20) that also occurs in some mosaic inscriptions. These 
documents, thus, corroborate the existence of a cursive 
script, which was used alongside Estrangela already in 
the earliest period of Syriac and which would later de- 
velop into Serto (see Healey 2000). In orthography, the 
Old Syriac documents have features in common with 
the Old Syriac inscriptions, but different from Classi- 
cal Syriac, e.g. the defective writing of historical short 
*u (e.g. hsbn “reckoning’) versus the plene writing with a 
mater lectionis in Classical Syriac (e.g. bibi) and the rep- 
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resentation of the etymological lateral *t (= traditional 
4) with § (e.g; Sryn (twenty) versus s in Classical Syriac 
(e.g. ‘sryn). In one important diagnostic feature, however, 
the Old Syriac documents differ from most of the Old 
Syriac inscriptions in agreement with Classical Syriac: 
the prefix marker of the 3rd-person masculine prefix- 
conjugation is y in most of the Old Syriac inscriptions, 
but z in both the Old Syriac documents and Classical 
Syriac. This shows that there was already linguistic varia- 
tion in Old Syriac (see recently Healey 2008). Finally, 
the Old Syriac documents provide evidence for Syriac- 
Greek language contact already in the middle of the 3rd 
cent. as there are a relatively large number of Greek lexi- 
cal borrowings (20 types that occur more than 50 times) 
in the documents, several of which show a significant 
degree of incorporation into the Syriac language, e.g. 
‘strtgvt ‘strategos-ship’ (< Greek strategds) and "rémmvf 
*archon-ship' (< Greek archon). 
See Fig, 1 and 94. 
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Old Syriac Version Vetus Syra 


Modern term for the NT versions prior to the Peshitta 
(excluding the Diatessaron), which includes 1. the ‘Cu- 
retonian' and Sinaitic Gospel mss.; 2. quotations mainly 
in the writings of Aphrahat, Ephrem, and in the Book of 
Steps; and 3. the Old Syriac heritage of early Peshitta mss. 
Frequently the term is restricted to the two mentioned 
Gospel mss. only. The Old Syriac Version is the earli- 
est representative of the four-Gospel NT in the Syriac 
speaking area East of Antioch. As ewangeliyon da-mparrie 
(Gospel of the separate ones [i.e., books]’) it circulated 
beside the Diatessaron (ewangeliyon da-mhallte, “Gospel of 
the mixed ones [ie., books]’) and was replaced by the 
Peshitta in the course of the 5th/6th cent. 

The ‘Codex Curetonianus’ ((C’; Wright, Catalogue . . . 
British Museum, vol. 1, no. CXIX, ms. London, Brit. Libr. 
Add. 14,451) is named after W. Cureton, who identified 
the version and prepared the first edition in 1858. It is 
based on the 87 parchment folios which came to the Brit- 
ish Museum in 1842—47 from Dayr al-Suryàn in the Ni- 
trian Desert (Egypt). The definitive edition, prepared by 
F. C. Burkitt (1904) includes three further leaves pre- 
served at Berlin (Orient. Quart. 528, first ed. by E. Roed- 
iger 1872) and gives the deviations of the Sinaitic ms. 
in the footnotes. One additional folio (still at Dayr al- 
Suryan) was published by D. McConaughy in 1987. The 
unusual sequence of the Gospels in this 5th-cent. codex 
is Mt, Mk, Jn, Lk. The text of the present-day ms. is Mt 
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1:1—8:22; 10:32-23:25; Mk 16:17—20 (Mk almost com- 
pletely lost); Jn 1:1—42; 3:5-8:19; 14:10-2, 15—9, 21-4, 
26-9; Lk 2:48-3:16; 7:33—15:21; 17:24—24:44. The three 
folios in Berlin: Jn 7:37-8:19; Lk 15:22-16:12; 17:1— 
23; the single folio published by D. McConaughy: Lk 
16:13-17:1. 

The ‘Sinaitic ms. (‘S’; ms. Sin. Syr. 30; Hatch, A 
bum, plate XLVI) Agnes Smith Lewis and her twin sister 
Margaret D. Gibson discovered in 1892 during a visit 
at St. Catherine Monastery at Mount Sinai. This 4th/5th- 
cent. codex is a palimpsest, the original Gospel text was 
removed in the 8th cent. to reuse the parchment for the 
histoty of female saints. R. L. Bensly, J. R. Harris, and 
F. C. Burkitt assisted A. S. Lewis in the difficult de- 
cipherment of the under-writing, which required five 
additional journeys to St. Catharine and the application 
of a reagent. In 1894 the team of scholars published 
the palimpsest; some re-examined folios with improved 
readings followed in 1896. The standard edition of the 
Sinaitic ms. with further improvements and much ad- 
ditional material was published by A. S. Lewis in 1910, 
now with the deviations of Codex Curetonianus in 
the footnotes. The surviving 142 leaves preserve the 
text of Mt 1:1—6:10; 8:3—12:4, 6-25, 30-16:15; 17:11— 
20:24; 21:20-25:15, 17-20, 25—26, 32-28:7; Mk 1:12— 
44; 2:21—4:17, 41—5:26; 6:5—16:8; Lk 1:1—16, 38—5:28; 
6:12—24:52; Jn 1:25—47; 2:16—4:37; 5:6-25, 46—18:31; 
19:40—21:25. Some passages in Mt are partially illeg- 
ible. Ultra-violet photography applied to the codex by 
K. and B. Aland in 1982 failed to decipher additional 
portions of the text. 

The relation between C and S is not definitely set- 
tled. On the one hand, both mss. ate too different to be 
copies of the same text; on the other, their agreements 
exclude the possibility of two different translations of 
the Greek. They are rather independent traditions of the 
same version and reflect a revisional development. This 
would imply a longer period of revision and allow for 
the possibility of originally more than two independent 
traditions side by side. 

The date and origin of the Old Syriac Version are 
disputed too. The introduction of the Four-Gospel 
canon is certainly due to Western influence and cor- 
responds with the advance of ‘orthodox’ Graeco-Ro- 
man theology and organization to Syria and Mesopota- 
mia. This makes Antioch and Northern Palestine more 
probable as the place of origin than Edessa. The Old 
Syriac Version came into being in an area dominated 
by the Diatessaron, since ca. 170, which was replaced 
by the Four-Gospel canon only in the 5th cent. The 
first attempts to produce Separate Gospels may have 
started in the 3rd cent., and the archetype of C and S 
may tentatively be traced to these early efforts; how- 
ever, the introduction of the Four-Gospel canon as the 
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approved NT in the area East of Antioch cannot be 
dated earlier than the 4th/5th cent. The Four-Gospel 
canon was definitely settled in the time of Rabbula by a 
thorough revision of the Old Syriac textual traditions, 
which resulted in the Peshitta. 

Quotations of the Old Syriac type ate in the writings 
of Aphrahat, Ephrem, in the “Book of Steps’, and in a 
few additional documents; they are collected by Burkitt, 
Leloir, and Kerschensteiner. Here the qualification ‘Old 
Syriac’ refers to the pre-Peshitta origin of the texts. In 
the Gospels comparison with C, S, and the Peshitta is 
possible; outside of the Gospels, where there is no di- 
rect attestation in Old Syriac mss., solely the Peshitta can 
be compared. It is not certain whether these quotations 
reflect an established Old Syriac Version or individual 
attempts of translation. In the Gospels the Diatessaron 
is quoted side by side with the Separate Gospels (la- 
belled as ‘the Greek’ by Ephrem); this may reflect the 
dominance of the Diatessaron and the circulation of 
Old Syriac textual traditions in the 4th cent. According 
to Ephrem's commentary on the Pauline epistles (pre- 
served in Armenian), an additional (3rd) epistle to the 
Corinthians was part of the Old Syriac NT canon. The 
Catholic Epistles probably were not included in the can- 
on; although 1 Pet and 1 Jn are known, they are never 
qualified as ‘Scripture’ 

The Old Syriac heritage of early Peshitta mss. is a 
minor soutce of the Old Syriac Version and still awaiting 
exploitation. This heritage derives from the Old Syriac 
prehistory of the Peshitta and was set out in some de- 
tail by A. Allgeier (1932) and A. Juckel (2003). M. Black 
launched the hypothesis of a ‘Pre-Peshitta’ (1952), pro- 
duced by Rabbula and closer to the Old Syriac than the 
definitive Peshitta. From this Pre-Peshitta remaining Old 
Syriac elements were successively (though insufficiently) 
eliminated by further revision. Whatever the role of Rab- 
bula in this context may be, the agreement of the defini- 
tively revised Peshitta with the Old Syriac is striking. Ma- 
jority readings as well as minority readings (represented 
by single or several mss. only) of the definitive Peshitta 
participate in this agreement. Access to this source of 
the Old Syriac Version is given by the collation of Peshit- 
ta mss. presented in the Gospel volume prepared by 
Ph. E. Pusey / G.H. Gwilliam (1901). Among these mss. 
Codex Phillipps 1388 (5th/6th cent.) is the most promi- 
nent witness. Further collations are necessary to exploit 
this source of the Old Syriac Version sufficiently in order 
to reconstruct the pre-Peshitta as far as possible. 
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‘Onitha 

Poetic genre which flourished in late E.-Syr. hymnogra- 
phy. In earlier periods, the term ‘onithd (pl. ‘onyathd) in- 
dicates the antiphonal response to psalms or the refrain 
of a madrasa (see Poetry), ranging from one line to a full 
verse. The late ‘onyatha are liturgical hymns characterized 
by a tripartite structure: prologues and epilogues contain 
lines of various length, whereas the main text is struc- 
tured in verses of a fixed number of isosyllabic lines. 
Generally a verse consists of four rhymed seven-syllable 
lines. Verses and/or lines are often connected by alpha- 
betic acrostics or other stylistic artifices. 

Being used during the daily service or celebration 
of the Eucharist, onyatha deal with various subjects: 
penitence, feasts of the liturgical year, praise of saints 
and martyrs, commemoration or prayer occasioned by 
dramatic events (war, famine, pestilence). 

Gewargis Warda and Khamis bar Qardahe are con- 
sidered masters of the genre. Long ‘onydthd of histori- 
cal-celebrative content were composed by Gabriel Qamsa 
(Metr. of Mosul, 2nd half of the 13th cent.) and Brikh- 
isho“ bar Eshkafe (abbot of Beth Qoqa, 14th cent.?). 
The ‘onitha had its natural continuation in the Sureth 
genre of the dorektha. 


Baumstark, Literatur, 303, 323. 
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Palak see Fa iq, Na im 


Palimpsests 

Palimpsest is the term used for a parchment ms. that 
has been written on twice (or rarely, more times), where 
the original script has been erased. A very high propor- 
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tion of the older surviving texts in 
Christian Palestinian Aramaic (CPA) 
are under texts in palimpsests. Pa- 
limpsests where Syriac is the upper 
text mostly date between 9th and 
12th cent.; the under text may be 
in a variety of different languages, 
Greek, Latin, Armenian, Coptic, 
CPA, as well as an earlier Syriac 
text. Two particularly notable ex- 
amples are ms. Sinai Syr. 30 (up- 
per text, probably dated 779: Lives 
of holy women; lower: Old Syriac 
Gospels, Acts of Thomas, Ephrem 
Graecus); and ms. Vatican Syr. 623 
(upper, 886: 40 Martyrs of Sinai, 
etc; lower: Syriac translation of 
Galen and of Menander's Dyskolos, 
as well as texts in Arabic, Arme- 
nian, CPA, and Greek). A number 
of Syriac mss. in the British Li- 
brary have remarkable undertexts, 
e.g. Add. 14,512 (the oldest dated 
biblical ms. in any language; Isaiah, 
459/60); Add. 14,574 and 14,623 
(Ephrem, Prose Refutations); Add. 
17,210—11, copied in the Monas- 
tery of Shem'un, Qartmin ca. 800 
(Homer, Euclid). 

Syriac, and especially CPA, 
may also be the under text where 
the upper text is in other languag- 
es, Greek, Arabic, Georgian, or 
Hebrew. Very occasionally manu- 
sctipts are doubly palimpsest (e.g. 
ms. Sinai Arabic 514). 

See Fig. 95. 
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éditions de textes: Les textes littéraires, 
ed. V. Somers (2009), 161-86. 


M. Sokoloff and J. Yahalom, ‘Christian palimpsests from the 
Cairo Geniza', Revue d'histoire des textes 8 (1978), 111— 
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Palladius 

















Fig. 95. Ms. London, Brit. Libr. Add. 14,512, a famous palimpsest ms. 
containing in its lower writing portions from the biblical book of Isaiah 
(Leiden Peshitta Institute: 5ph1), dated 459/60 
(which makes this ms. the oldest dated biblical ms. that is known) and 
in its upper writing services for the feasts of the liturgical year. 

At the top right the middle of Is. 16:8 is clearly visible. 

From Hatch, A/bum, 53 (Plate IT). 


Palladius (f. ca. 400) 


Greek author and bp. of Helenopolis (in Bithynia). His 
‘History of the Egyptian monks’, addressed to Lausus 


S. P. Brock (hence often called ‘Lausiac History’), was soon trans- 


Papa bar ‘Ageai 


lated into Syriac; several different recensions survive 
in Syriac, of which the earliest two may go back to a 
lost early form of the Greek text, whereas the third and 
fourth reflect the short and long recensions, respectively, 
of the extant Greek text. In the 7th cent. 'Enanisho' took 
over Palladius’s work in the first part of his ‘Paradise of 
the Fathers’ (a few further texts from Palladius are in 
the second part), using a source not identical with any 
surviving early Syriac ms. 

CPG 6036—6038. 

P. Bedjan, Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum, vol. 7 (1890—97), 1-192. 

S. P. Brock, ‘Saints in Syriac: A little tapped resource’, JECS 16 
(2008), 181—96, esp. 190-96. 

E. A.W. Budge, The Book of Paradise (2 vols.; 1904). (the trans- 
lation was also issued separately, The Paradise, or the Garden 
of the Holy Fathers |2 vols; 1907]) 

R. Draguet, Les formes syriaques de la matière de l'histoire lausiaque, 
I-II (CSCO 389-90, 398-9; 1978). (with extensive 
introductions) 

K. Nickau, ‘Eine Historia Lausiaca ohne Lausus. Überlegungen 
zut Hypothese von René Draguet über den Ursprung der 
Historia Lausiaca’, ZAC 5 (2001), 131—9. 

S. P. Brock 


Papa bar 'Aggai (d. between 327 and 335) [Ch. of E.] 


Bp. of Seleucia-Ctesiphon. Elected around the middle of 
the 3td cent., Papa's tenure is said to have lasted until a 
few years after the Council of Nicea (325). Bar 'Ebroyo 
reports that either Papa himself or his disciple and lat- 
et successor Shem'on bar Sabba'e attended the Council 
of Nicea, but there is no corroboration for this claim. 
Widely discussed in many sources, both Syriac and Ara- 
bic, is an event that took place most likely around 325. 
All sources agree that there was a conflict between Papa 
and some other Syriac bishops in the Persian Empire. 
It may have had to do with Papa's efforts to establish 
his primacy, ot with the way in which he exerted his 
powet as the bp. of the empire's leading city. The main 
spokesman of Papa's opponents was Miles, bp. of Susa 
(martyred in 345). The Acts of Miles speak about the 
incident in terms very unfavorable to Papa; the report 
by bp. Agapetos of Beth Lapat, which is included in the 
Synod of Dadisho' (424), takes Papa’s side and is nega- 
tive about Miles; Bar ‘Ebroyo’s summary report is neu- 
tral and dispassionate. Upset about the accusations that 
Miles brought forth against him at the synod, Papa is 
said to have struck the Gospel book in front of him, 
either in an act of despair or in contempt and defi- 
ance. As a result his hand was paralyzed. The sources 
disagree about whether Papa subsequently was deposed 
and about how long he lived after the incident. Agapetos 
used the incident around Papa in his defense of Cath. 
Dadisho' and described the conflict as resulting from 
the rebellion by Miles and others (similar, in his view, 
to the rebellion in Dadisho"s day). Agapetos mentioned, 
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and even quoted from, letters from the West, which were 
sent in Papa’s support and led to his rehabilitation. Bar 
‘Ebroyo also knew of these letters, but doubted their au- 
thenticity and pointed to Cath. Yawsep as their possible 
author. These letters, expressing support for Papa, are 
preserved among a collection of 8 letters (some writ- 
ten by Papa and others addressed to him), transmitted in 
the Synodicon Orientale and translated into German by 
Braun. They are attributed to Ya'qub of Nisibis, Ephrem, 
and ‘the Western Fathers’. In Demonstration XIV, tra- 
ditionally attributed to Aphrahat, the author complains 
about the abusive leadership in the Church and about 
the crowned head who was rejected by his own people 
and found support with foreign leaders. Some scholats 
(most recently Fiey) have seen this as a description of 
Papa’s leadership. If indeed Papa were the subject of 
this diatribe, the traditional date for this Demonstration 
(343/4) would have to be rejected, and the text would 
have to be separated from the original list of Aphrahat’s 
twenty-two Demonstrations. The author’s view on Papa 
would be closer to that expressed in the Acts of Miles 
than to the one endorsed by Agapetos in the Synod of 
424. 


Braun, Synodicon Orientale, 50-3. 

Chabot, Synodicon Orientale, 46-8 (Syr.), 289-92 (FT). 

M.-L. Chaumont, La christianisation de l'empire iranien. Des origines 
aux grandes persécutions du IVe siècle (CSCO 499; 1988), 
137-47. 

J.-M. Fiey, *Notule de littérature syriaque. La Démonstration 
XIV d’Aphraate’, LM 81 (1968), 449-54. 

idem, Ja/ons (CSCO 310), 72-5. 

Labourt, Le christianisme dans l'empire perse, 18-28. 

W. Schwaigert, ‘Miles und Papa: Der Kampf um den Primat. 
Ein Beitrag zur Diskussion um die Chronik von Arbela’, 
in SywSyr V, 393—402. 

idem, Das Christentum in Hazistan im Rabmen der friihen Kirchen- 
geschichte Persiens bis zur Synode von Seleukeia-Ktesiphon im 
Jabre 410 (1989), 63-102. 

Westphal, Untersuchungen, 60-7. 

L. Van Rompay 


Papyri, Syriac 

Throughout its long history (more than two millennia), 
the Syriac language has been written on a variety of dif- 
ferent mediums. The two most common are parchment 
for the early period and paper for the later period (see 
Manuscripts). Syriac has, however, also been set in tile 
mosaic, inked onto stoneware, and incised into stone, 
wood, and metal. In addition, Syriac has occasionally 
been written on papyrus. 

The earliest surviving example of Syriac written 
on papyrus is associated with the three 3rd-cent. Syriac 
parchments (see Old Syriac documents). While all three 
of these documents are parchments, the two from the 
Middle Euphrates region were found with a cache of 
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Greek texts, some of which are papyri. On two of these 
papyri (viz. P. Euphrates 3 and 4), the following writing 
in Syriac occurs after the Greek text of the petition: ‘wris 
‘bint ktbt ‘I, PN, sign’ (ed. Feissel and Gascou, 94-107). 

The only Syriac documentary text written on pa- 
pyrus that has yet been edited is a partially-preserved 
letter possibly from the 7th cent. (P. Berol. Inv. 8285; ed. 
Brashear 96—100 with pl. XII; important corrections in 
Brock 1999). Though the context of the text is not en- 
tirely clear due to its state of preservation, the writer of 
the letter seems to be a person in authotity who is ad- 
dressing an inferior. The text is written in a cursive script 
similar to Serto. 

In addition to documentary texts, literary texts 
were also written in Syriac on papyrus. In 1985, 
J.-M. Sauget published a single folio of a papyrus frag- 
ment conserved in Florence (PSI Inv. 3020). This frag- 
ment, which he dated to the 9th cent., contains a section 
of the Didascalia Apostolorum. In 1995, S. P. Brock iden- 
tified an additional papyrus folio of the same text in the 
Schoyen collection (no. 1644/1; ed. Brock 1995, 9—14). 
At one time, these two folios, which follow one another 
sequentially, must have belonged to a single papyrus ms. 
In addition to the Didascalia Apostolorum, the Schoyen 
fragment also contains a text by a certain Mar Yoanis, 
who may possibly be John Chrysostom. 

An additional fragmentary Syriac papyrus is found 
among the holdings of the Schoyen collection (no. 
1644/2; ed. Brock 1995, 18-22). This fragment, which 
again may date from the 9th cent., contains the Peshitta 
version of Acts 8:40—9:14 (recto) and Acts 9:16—9:27 
(verso). 

Among the many textual finds from Kellis in the 
Dakhla Oasis are several Manichaean Syriac papyri, now 
labeled P. KellisSyr. 1, which almost certainly consists of 
three distinct papyri (ed. in Gardner, vol. 1, 127-8 with 
pl. 19), and P. KellisSyr. 2 (ed. in Gardner, vol. 2, 136— 
137 with pl. 38). According to the editors, these papyti 
are probably literary, but their current fragmentary state 
mitigates any further description or identification. In 
addition to these monolingual Syriac papyri, a personal 
name is written in Syriac on the verso of a Greek let- 
ter on papyrus from Kellis (P. KellisGr. 67; see Gardner 
2007). Along with the Sytiac-Coptic glossaries on wood 
boards, these Syriac papyri — and the Syriac address on 
a Greek papyrus — point to the use of Sytiac in the 
Manichaean community at Kellis. 

In addition to these texts, which have been edited, 
a number of other Sytiac papyri are known to exist. In 
1975, ca. 50 Syriac papyrus fragments were found at the 
Monastery of St. Catherine (sce Digbassanis). Most of the 
papyti are said to date from the 5th—7th cent., and at least 
two contain sections of the OT. In 1998, a number of 
Syriac papyrus fragments were found at Dayr al-Suryan in 


Papyri, Syriac 

















Fig. 96. Papyrus fragment preserved in Dayr al-Suryan, 
Egypt, probably 9th cent. Photo: Lucas Van Rompay. See 
Fr. Bigoul El-Souriany and L. Van Rompay, 
‘Syriac papyrus fragments recently discovered 
in Deir al-Surian (Egypt)’, Hugoye 4.1 (2001). 


Egypt, a monastery which is well-known for having pro- 
vided a large number of early Syriac mss. According to 
Bigoul el-Souriany and Van Rompay, the Dayr al-Suryan 
papyrus fragments most likely come from a codex that 
contained an as of yet unidentified ascetical text. Based 
on paleography, a 9th cent. date has been tentatively sug- 
gested, though a (slightly) earlier date cannot be ruled 
out. Alongside these two larger caches, a few Syriac pa- 
pyri are also said to be found in collections in Oxford 
(Bodleian Library), Vienna, Heidelberg, and Cheltenham 
(for full references, see Brashear, 91 n. 24). 

While their number pales in compatison to the 
thousands of Sytiac texts on parchment and paper, the 
Sytiac papyri add yet a further dimension to Syriac lan- 
guage and wtiting. The Syriac papyti also speak directly 
to Syriac’s continuity with the earlier Aramaic heritage. 
Aramaic papyti survive from as catly as the mid-6th cent. 
BC. The Syriac papyri then represent the last stage of a 
long tradition of writing Aramaic on papyrus. 

See Fig. 96. 


W.M. Brashear, ‘Syriaca’, Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung 44 (1998), 
86-127 with pl. XIII. 
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idem, ‘A Syriac Letter on Papyrus: P.Berol.Inv.8285,' Hugoye 2.2 
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D. Digbassanis, “The Sinai Papyri’, in Proceedings of the 
XVIII International Congress of Papyrology. Athens, 25—31 
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Paradise of the Fathers, Book of 


Bigoul el-Souriany and L. Van Rompay, ‘Syriac papyrus 
fragments recently discovered in Deir al-Surian (Egypt)’, 
Hugoye 4.1 (2001). (includes several images) 

A. M. Butts 


Paradise of the Fathers, Book of 

The title given, mostly in the Syriac tradition, to a compi- 
lation consisting of a collection of stories about monks 
and solitaries (including Palladius’s ‘Historia Lausiaca’, 
but also material borrowed from Hieronymus) and a 
collection of ‘Sayings of the Egyptian Fathers’ (Apo- 
phthegmata). In the Syriac tradition the whole work is 
ascribed to Palladius (d. around 430). The compilation 
was made by the E.-Syr. monk 'Enanisho' and became 
popular not only in the E.-Syr. ascetical tradition (Toma 
of Marga gives an elaborate description in his ‘Book of 
Governors’), but also among W.-Syr. ascetics, who could 
read important parts of the Paradise (mainly the apoph- 
tegmata) in a great many ascetical anthologies. 


P. Bedjan, Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum, vol. 7 (1897). (Syr.; s.v. 
Paradisus Patrum) 
E. A.W. Budge, The Paradise of the Holy Fathers (2 vols.; 1907; 
2nd ed. 1934). (ET) 
J.-M. Sauget, Une traduction arabe de la collection d’Apophthegmata 
patrum de "Enanitóà (CSCO 495; 1987). 
H. G. B. Teule 


Parchments see Old Syriac Documents 
Paul see Pawla and Pawlos 


Pawla of Edessa (early 7th cent.) [Syr. Orth.] 


Metropolitan of Edessa and translator. His careful revi- 
sion of an earlier translation of Gregory of Nazianzus’s 
Discourses survives complete; this was done while he 
was in Cyprus in 623/4, during the Persian invasion 
and occupation of Mesopotamia. Another large undet- 
taking while he was in Cyprus was the translation of a 
collection of hymns (za nyoto) by Severus ‘according to 
the tradition of Qenneshre’, that was later to be revised 
by Ya'qub of Edessa (ed. E.W. Brooks, in PO 6.1, 7.5; 
1910—11). He is probably also the ‘Abbas Pawla? who 
translated the pericope John 7:50—8:12, absent from the 
Peshitta and Harqlean. He is commemorated in one li- 
turgical calendar (PO 10, 124) on 23 Aug, (‘Pawla, bp. of 
Edessa, who translated the books’). 


S.P. Brock, The Syriac version of the Pseudo-Nonnos mythological 
scholia (1971), 29-30. 
S. P. Brock 


Pawlos of Beth Ukome (d. 581) [Syr. Orth.] 


Patr. Pawlos’s name (‘of the house of the black ones’) 
was rendered in Greek as ‘of the black (ones)' (Melanos, 
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sing, ot Me/anon, plur.). He was elected patr. of Antioch 
in a period when the Miaphysites of Syria and Egypt 
were working closely together in their resistance to the 
Chalcedonian doctrine of the Imperial Church. After 
the death of Severus of Antioch (d. 538), Theodosius of 
Alexandria assumed the leadership of the Miaphysites, 
even while living as an exile in Constantinople. It was 
only in the late 550s that the Syr. Miaphysites proceed- 
ed with the election of their own leader, first Sergius, 
who had a short tenure (ca. 557—60), and then, a few 
years later, Pawlos (who was elected in 564, at the insti- 
gation of Patr. Theodosius). Pawlos, who had worked 
with Theodosius, was a native of Alexandria; prior to his 
election he may have spent some time in Syria as a monk 
(Honigmann, 196). Once elected he may have had the 
ambition of exerting leadership over both the Syrian and 
Egyptian Churches, as the follower of Theodosius (d. 
566), but he found little support. In 571, in a time when 
the Miaphysites were oppressed by the Chalcedonians, 
Pawlos is said to have temporarily accepted communion 
with the Chalcedonians, an act which he later regretted 
and for which he had to accept a three-year penitence in 
otder to be fully rehabilitated. In 575 he played a role in 
the election and formal recognition of a Syrian monk, 
Theodorus (who had lived for several years in Scetis) as 
patr. of Alexandria. The Alexandrians, however, rejected 
'Theodorus, and a different candidate was elected to the 
see of Alexandria, Peter (IV, 575—77). For what he saw 
as Pawlos's unlawful intervention in the election process, 
Peter issued the deposal of Pawlos, and a schism be- 
tween the two pattiarchates broke out. That this did not 
have nationalist undertones is clear from the fact that 
Peter had a Syrian secretary in Damian (who was from 
Edessa, the city he visited in the fall of 579), who only 
two years later became Peter's successor in Alexandria. 
Within the Syrian Miaphysite community, the schism 
created bitter opposition between Pawlos’s staunch sup- 
porters and those who, for a variety of reasons, with- 
drew their support from Pawlos. Among the latter was 
Ya'qub Burd'oyo. The Syrian Miaphysite community thus 
became divided between ‘Paulists’ (or Paulianists, Greek 
Paulianistai, Syriac Beth Pawlo) and ‘Jacobites’. Pawlos 
himself withdrew to Constantinople, where he spent the 
last years of his life in relative isolation. When follow- 
ing the death of Pawlos (581), Peter of Kallinikos was 
elected the new patr. of Antioch, the peace between the 
two patriarchates lasted for only a few years. For, start- 
ing in the mid-580s, Peter of Kallinikos and Damian 
became involved in a new conflict, in which this time 
the theological problem of “Tritheism’ was central and 
led to another schism. This would only be healed under 
Athanasios Gamolo in 616. 

Among Pawlos’s writings, some letters and official 
statements have been preserved: his synodical letter to 
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Theodosius (Syr. in CSCO 17, 98-114; LT in CSCO 
103, 68-79); a letter to Ya'qub Burd'oyo and to The- 
odorus (Syr. in CSCO 17, 177-9; LT in CSCO 103, 
123-5); Pawlos’s synodical letter to Patr. Theodorus 
(Syr. in CSCO 17, 308-34; LT in CSCO 103, 215-33); 
as well as some additional fragments (see CPG and 
Suppl). A short document refuting the positions of 
the Paulists and defending the judgments and actions 
of Yaqub Burd'oyo has recently been published by 
Lontie. Information on Pawlos and on the situation of 
the Syr. Orth. in the 2nd half of the 6th cent. is found 
in the main W.-Syr. historiographical works (among 
which the Ecclesiastical History of the contemporary 
witness Yubanon of Ephesus stands out). Many official 
and semi-official documents of the Syr. Orth Church 
in the 6th cent. are preserved in a collection (ms. Brit. 
Libr. Add. 14,602, late 6th or eatly 7th cent.) that its 
editor, J.-B. Chabot named ‘Documenta ad otigines 
Monophysitarum illustrandas'. 


CPG 7203-7214. 

Ph. Blaudeau, ‘Le voyage de Damien d’Alexandrie vers 
Antioche puis Constantinople (579—580) — Motivations 
et objectifs", OCP 63 (1997), 333-61. 

L-B. Chabot, Documenta ad origines Monophysitarum illustrandas 
(CSCO 17 and 103; 1908 and 1933). 

Honigmann, Evéques et évéchés monophysites, 195—205. 

L. Lontie, ‘Un traité syriaque jacobite contre les partisans de 
Paul de Beth Ukkamé (564-581) (ms. British Library 
Add. 14.533, f. 172r°b—176v°b)’, OCP 63 (1997), 5-51. 
(with further references) 

A. Van Roey and P. Allen, Monophysite texts of the sixth century 
(OLA 56; 1994), 265—303. (overview and analysis of the 
Documenta). 

L. Van Rompay 


Pawlos of Kallinikos (first half of 6th cent.) 
[Syr. Orth.] 


Bp. of Kallinikos; translator of works of Severus of An- 
tioch. Pawlos must have become bp. no later than Aug, 
509, at which time he is mentioned as bp. in an insctip- 
tion on a mosaic floor in Tall Bi'a, near Kallinikos (Kre- 
bernik). His tenute as bp. came to an end in 519, when 
he was among the 52 Miaphysite bps. who were expelled 
from their see following the implementation of a new 
Chalcedonian policy by Emperor Justin I. 

Pawlos is explicitly mentioned as the translator 
of Severus's writings against Julian Halicarnassus in a 
note at the end of ms. Vat. Syr. 140 (6th cent), the 
main witness for these writings. That this ms. might 
be Pawlos’s autograph, as Baumstark speculated, is un- 
likely (Draguet, 13, note 6; and Hespel, in CSCO 295, 
iii); most scholars nowadays take the date of 528, pro- 
vided in the note (which is in a different hand from that 
of the rest of the ms.), for the date of the completion 
of the original translation, rather than that of the ms. 


Pawlos of Kallinikos 





Fig. 97. Pawlos of Kallinikos, mentioned as bp. 
in an insctiption, dated 509, uncovered in Tall Bi'a, 
near Raqqa‘, Syria. Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft, 
Grabung Tall Bi'a. Photo: Anwar ‘Abd al-Ghafour. 


With Pawlos’s authorship of the Syriac version of the 
anti-Julianist dossier firmly established, several schol- 
ats have suggested that Pawlos may have translated 
other works by Severus as well. While King has made 
a strong case for attributing the Syriac translation of 
Severus’s Philalethes to Pawlos (King 2007 and 2008, 
176-7), there is little evidence for seeing Pawlos as the 
translator of other works, such as the Cathedral Homi- 
lies (the 6th-cent. translation of which was later revised 
by Ya'qub of Edessa). 

Even if we are unable to determine Pawlos's con- 
tribution with precision, he certainly belonged to the 
small circle of Miaphysite intellectuals who in the cru- 
cial period of the first quarter of the 6th cent. embarked 
on a major translation project, for which they applied 
standards that were more rigorous than those prevalent 
in the earlier period, without becoming ‘so obsessively 


Pawlos of Nisibis 


calque-esque’ (King 2008, 385) as those that character- 
ized the 7th-cent. translations (in general, see Greek, 
Syriac translations from). 


See Fig. 97. 
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Pawlos of Nisibis (d. 573) [Ch. of E] 


Theologian, biblical commentator, and bp. of Nisibis, 
for which position he was selected in 544 by Cath. Mar 
Aba, his former teacher. As metropolitan bp. of Nisibis, 
Pawlos attended the Synod convened by Cath. Yawsep in 
554 and signed the acts. He played an important role in 
the deposition of Yawsep, probably in 567, and, accord- 
ing to the Chronicle of Siirt, he had to cope with prob- 
lems arising in the School of Nisibis, involving the newly 
arrived teacher Henana of Adiabene. In the war between 
the Byzantine and Persian Empires, which broke out in 
572, Pawlos is said to have supported Byzantine efforts 
to reconquer the city of Nisibis. When this failed, his 
death saved him from deposition and further humiliation. 

Soon after 561, the Persian emperor Khusrau sent 
Pawlos, along with some other E.-Syr. theologians, to 
Constantinople. Of the official theological discussion, 
arranged by the emperor Justinian, Pawlos wrote a re- 
port that is preserved in a W-Syr. ms. of Monothelete 
provenance. It was published and studied by Guillau- 
mont, who argued that in this text the concept of the 
two hypostases (gnome) in Christ is mentioned for the 
first time. This concept was later generally accepted in 
E.-Syr. Christology. 

‘Abdisho’ of Nisibis, in his ‘Catalogue’ (no. 65), 
presents Pawlos as the author of a biblical commentary. 
While this has not been preserved in direct transmission, 
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a few fragments are incorporated into later E.-Syr. bibli- 
cal commentaries. 
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Pawlos the Persian (first half of 6th cent.) [Ch. of E..] 


Itinerant E.-Syr. scholar. Pawlos is primarily known 
through a mid-6th-cent. Latin manual of biblical inter- 
pretation, authored by Junillus Africanus. Junillus names 
as his main authority “a certain man called Pawlos, a Per- 
sian by origin, who was educated at the Syrian School in 
the city of Nisibis’ (Preface). This Pawlos is said to have 
written a biblical manual in Greek, which Junillus claims 
to have used extensively. Scholars had noticed that Junil- 
lus’s handbook did indeed reflect many of the themes 
and approaches known from the School of Nisibis and 
often traceable to Theodore of Mopsuestia. Junillus’s 
handbook was, therefore, seen as a mote ot less faithful 
translation of Pawlos’s work. The most recent analysis 
of the work, however, by Maas and Mathews, depicts 

Junillus as a more independent author (‘neither a passive 

translator of Pawlos the Persian nor a mouthpiece for 

the School of Nisibis’, 11), who relied only loosely on 

Pawlos’s work. 

It may have been the same Pawlos who had a debate 
with a Manichaean in Constantinople in 527. The text of 
this is preserved in Greek, along with the refutation of 
a pamphlet written by (probably) the same Manichaean. 
Scholars in the past also tried to fuse Pawlos’s identity 
with that of Pawlos of Nisibis or Pawlos the Philosopher. 
For reasons of chronology and content it seems wiser 
to distinguish between the three persons named Pawlos, 
even though all three illustrate the vivid interest E.-Syr. 
intellectuals were showing in Greek culture during the 
age of Justinian. 

H.-G, Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich 
(Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft 12.2.1; 1959), 
386. 

A. H. Becker, “The dynamic reception of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia in the sixth century: Greek, Syriac and Latin’, in 
Greek Literature in Late Antiquity: Dynamism, Didacticism 
and Classicism, ed. S. F. Johnson (2006), 29—47. 

M. Maas and E.G. Mathews, Jr., Exegesis and Empire in the early 
Byzantine Mediterranean. Junillus Africanus and the Instituta 
Regularia Divinae Legis (Studies and Texts in Antiquity and 
Christianity 17; 2003). 
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M. Richard, lohbannis Caesariensis presbyteri et grammatici opera quae 
supersunt (CCSG 1; 1977), xxxix—xli. 
L. Van Rompay 


Pawlos the Philosopher 
Pawlos the Persian (mid-6th cent.) [Ch. of E.] 


Author of philosophical works. Little is known about 
Pawlos’s life. Two works, explicitly attributed to him are 
preserved in Syriac. The first, published and translated 
by Land and partly translated into French by Teixidor, 
is a treatise on logic. It is largely based on what the Syr- 
ians knew as Aristotle's logical works, i.e., Porphyry's “Ei- 
sagoge’, the ‘Categories’, ‘On interpretation’, and the 
first part of the ‘Prior Analytics’. The author dedicated 
the work to the Sasanian king Khusrau I Anushirwan 
(r. 531-78), who is known to have had a vivid interest 
in Greek philosophy. The second wotk, which remains 
unpublished, is a commentary on Aristotle’s ‘On In- 
terpretation'. The Arab authors al-Farabi (d. 950) and 
Miskawayh (d. 1030) knew yet another work by Pawlos 
which, according to Gutas, must have been a general in- 
troduction into Aristotle’s philosophy, after the example 
of the Alexandrian Prolegomena. 

It is uncertain in which language Pawlos wrote. 
A note that is preserved in two mss. of the commentary 
on ‘On interpretation’ states that Pawlos wrote the work 
in Persian and that Severos Sebokht (d. 666/7) translated 
it into Syriac. The treatise dedicated to Khusrau may also 
have been written originally in Persian. The question of 
whether Pawlos read the Aristotelian writings in Greek or 
in Syriac, and where he received his philosophical train- 
ing cannot, in the present state of our knowledge, be 
answered. One further detail of Pawlos’s life, the verac- 
ity of which cannot be confirmed, is transmitted in Bar 
‘Ebroyo’s ‘Ecclesiastical Chronicle’ and in the ‘Chronicle 
of Siirt’: after having been foiled in his attempt to be- 
come bp., Pawlos converted to Zoroastrianism, the of- 
ficial religion of the Sasanian Empire. 

Clearly familiar with the tradition of Alexandrian 
neo-Platonism, Pawlos may have been an important 
transmitter of late-ancient philosophy to the Sasanian 
court, thus preparing the ground for the ambitious 
translation project of the Abbasid rulers in the Islamic 
period. 


See also Pawlos the Persian. 


S. P. Brock, “The Syriac commentary tradition’, in Glosses and 
commentaries on Aristotelian logical texts. The Syriac, Arabic, 
and medieval Latin traditions, ed. C. Burnett (1993), 8, 11, 
13. (repr. in From Ephrem to Romanos, [1999], ch. XIT) 

D. Gutas, ‘Paul the Persian on the classification of the parts of 
Aristotle’s philosophy: a milestone between Alexandria 
and Baghdad’, Der Islam 60 (1983), 231-67. 

Gutas, Greek thought, Arabic culture, 25-6. 

H. Hugonnard-Roche, ‘Le traité de logique de Paul le Perse: une 
interprétation tardo-antique de la logique aristotélicienne 
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en syriaque’, Documenti e studi sulla tradizione filosofica 
medievale 11 (2000), 59-82. (repr. in his La /ogique d’Aristote 
du grec au syriaque [2004], 233-54) 

jJ. B.N. Land, Anecdota Syriaca, vol. 4 (1875), 1-32 (Syr), 1-30 
(LT), 99-113 (notes). 

J. Teixidor, ‘Les textes syriaques de logique de Paul le Perse’, 
Semitica 47 (1991), 117-38. 


L. Van Rompay 


Pawlos of Tella (first half of 7th cent.) [Syr. Orth.] 


Bp. and translator. During the Persian invasion of Syria 
in the first decades of the 7th cent., Pawlos found refuge 
in Egypt. In the Enaton Monastery, near Alexandria, a 
team of scholars from Syria embarked on a major trans- 
lation project. This included Tumo of Hargel, whose 
name is connected with the Harqlean version of the NT, 
and Pawlos of Tella who was responsible for the (prob- 
ably first full) Syriac translation of the Septuagint ('Syro- 
Hexapla’). According to the subscriptions of the Syro- 
Hexapla, the work was carried out between 613 and 617 
(for these dates, see W. Baars, New Syro-Hexaplaric Texts 
[1968], 1). 

The possibility cannot be ruled out that Pawlos 
came to Egypt much earlier, but the evidence is rather 
thin. According to Honigmann, Pawlos was in the com- 
pany of Tumo of Harqel ‘and other bishops’ who in 
599 were expelled from their sees during the persecution 
of Dometianus, the nephew of Emperor Maurice. Even 
though the name of Pawlos is not mentioned in the 
sources (e.g. Michael Rabo X.25 — vol. 4, 391; FT 381), 
a bp. of Tella is mentioned among those who returned 
after the persecution (ibid., vol. 4, 390; FT 380). If this 
anonymous bp. indeed would be Pawlos, he must have 
traveled back to Egypt a few years latet for the second 
time. 

In addition to the Syro-Hexapla, Pawlos is men- 
tioned as the translator of a baptismal order attributed 
to Severus of Antioch, which is preserved in mss. Brit. 
Libr. Add. 14,495 (f. 68v; Wright, Catalogue, vol. I, 228) 
and 14,499 (f. 65r; Catalogue, vol. 1, 229b—30a). An origi- 
nal Syriac sedro composed by Pawlos exists in ms. Paris, 
Bibl. Nat. Syr. 75 (£. 134v; Zotenberg, Catalogues, 47a). 
The Syriac translation of the pericope John 7:50-8:12 
(absent from the Peshitta and Harqlean), which is some- 
times attributed to Pawlos of Tella, probably does not 
belong to him, but to Pawla of Edessa. Pawlos’s transla- 
tion work, just as Tumo’s, is characterized by an attempt 
to imitate the morphology, syntax, and word order of 
the Greek original (in general, see Greek, Syriac transla- 
tions from). 


Barsoum, Scattered Pearls, 313-5. 

Baumstark, Literatur, 186-8 and 351 (note). 

E. Honigmann, “Iwo metropolitans, relatives of the Emperor 
Maurice: Dometianus of Melitene (about 580 — January 
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12, 602) and Athenogenes of Petra’, in his Patristic Studies 
(SeT 173; 1953), 217-25, esp. 222-3. 

T.S. Rørdam, “De regulis grammaticis, quas secutus est 
Paulus Tellensis in Veteri Testamento ex Graeco Syriace 
vertendo’, included in his Libri Judicum et Ruth secundum 
versionem Syriaco-Hexaplarem (1859), 

A. VóObus, The Pentateuch in the version of the Syro-Hexapla 
(CSCO 369; 1975), 7—10. 

L. Van Rompay 


Payne Smith (Mrs. Margoliouth), Jessie 
(1856-1933) 


Syriac scholar and compiler of A Compendious Syriac Dic- 
tionary (1902). Daughter of Robert Payne Smith, compiler 
of the Thesaurus Syriacus, she gained her knowledge of 
Syriac and of lexicography from her father. After his 
death (1895), she edited the last fascicle of the Thesan- 
ras in conjunction with her husband, David Margoliouth 
(1858-1940), the Laudian Professor of Arabic in Ox- 
ford University (they were married in 1896). Whereas 
the Thesaurus Syriacus was in Latin and arranged by root, 
her invaluable Compendious Syriac Dictionary uses English 
and all entries are in alphabetic sequence. Her subse- 
quent Supplement to the Thesaurus Syriacus (1927) makes an 
important beginning on adding materials from the many 
texts published after the appearance of the Thesaurus. She 
also had an interest in the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
educational mission to the Ch. of E. (which she visited 
in 1901), and she edited, together with F. N. Heazall, a 
selection of extracts from its reports, under the title 
Kurds and Christians (1913). In his obituary notice Minga- 
na comments on her ‘genuine love ... for all the branches 
of these important Syriac Churches, in the history and 
literature of which she was so well versed’. 


A. Mingana, ‘Jesse Payne Margoliouth’, JRAS 1934, 217-9. 
D.G. K. Taylor, in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography 36 
(2004), 661-62. 
S. P. Brock 


Payne Smith, Robert (1818-1895) 


Syriac scholar and compiler of the Thesaurus Syriacus. He 
studied at Oxford University and was appointed a Fel- 
low of Pembroke College. He later moved, first to Ed- 
inburgh, and then (1853) to London as Headmaster of 
Kensington School. In London he worked on the Brit- 
ish Museum's recently acquired Syriac mss. from Dayr 
al-Suryàn. In 1857 he was appointed Sub-Librarian at the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford; there he compiled the Cata- 
logue of that library's Syriac mss. (1864) before being 
appointed (in 1865) Regius Professor of Divinity; he fi- 
nally ended up (1871) as Dean of Canterbury Cathedral. 
It was thanks to his work of editing and translating the 
Syriac version of Cyril of Alexandria’s ‘Homilies on Luke’ 
(1858-9; lost in Greek), and translating the Third Part 
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of Yuhanon of Ephesus’s Ecclesiastical History (1860), 
that he became acutely aware of the urgent need for a 
new Syriac dictionary, building on the work, often un- 
published, of earlier scholars. The first fascicle of his 
monumental Thesaurus Syriacus appeared in 1868, and the 
final one appeared in 1901, after his death, edited by his 
daughter, Jessie Payne Smith (Mrs. Margoliouth). 

R.S. Simpson, in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography 51 
(2004), 289-90. 

S. P. Brock, ‘Syriac lexicography: reflections on resources and 
sources’, AS 112 (2003), 165—78. (repr. in Foundations for 
Syriac Lexicography, ed. A.D. Forbes and D.G. K. Taylor 
[Perspectives on Syriac Linguistics; 2005], ch. 8) 


S. P. Brock 


Perley, David Barsum (1901-1979) 


Assyrian nationalist writer and activist. Perley was born 
to Syr. Orth. parents in Kharput. Fleeing the persecu- 
tion of Christians in eastern Turkey during World War I, 
he came to the USA, lived with relatives in Massachu- 
setts, and graduated from Boston University in 1926. 
He practiced law in Paterson, New Jersey, specializing 
in immigration cases, from ca. 1935. He was one of the 
founders of the Assyrian National Federation in 1933. 
The theme of Perley’s writing, which was in English 
and mostly polemical, was the unity of Assyrians as one 
single nation transcending church membership and in- 
cluding people of E.- and W.-Syr. origin. In 1935 he ad- 
vocated union ‘under the banner of our Ethnarch, Mar 
Eshai Shem‘on’. 


Select publications by Perley 


W hither Christian missions? (1944). 

Chapters 7 and 10, in Y. Malek, The British betrayal of the Assyrians 
(1935). (with Perley’s picture opposite p. 102) 

Many articles and reviews in nationalist magazines, e.g, the 
New Beth Nahreen and the Assyrian Star. 


J. F. Coakley 


Peshitta 


The name ‘Peshitta’ is used both for the translation of 
the OT, made in the 2nd cent. on the basis of the He- 
brew text, and for a revision of the Old Syriac Version 
of the NT, which became the standard version around 
400. 


The Name ‘Peshitta’ 


It is only in the 9th cent. that we find the first attestation 
of the name ‘Peshitta’. Mushe bar Kipho (d. 903) uses the 
name in his Commentary on the Hexaemeron (unedited; 
GT in L. Schlimme [GOF I. Syriaca 14.1; 1977], 167— 
173) and his Introduction to the Psalter (ed. with GT 
in G. Diettrich, Eine jakobitische Einleitung [Beihefte zur 
ZAW 5; 1901], 106-16). He explains that he knew of 
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two translations in Syriac: the Peshitta, based on the 
Hebrew text, and Pawlos of Tella’s translation from the 
Greek text of the Septuagint (see Syro-Hexapla). Earlier 
references, in Syriac as well as in Greek sources, simply 
refer to ‘the Syrian’. 

The Syriac word psif/a is the feminine passive parti- 
ciple of the verb psat ‘to stretch out, to extend’. It presup- 
poses the word mappaqta ‘translation’. The precise sense 
of this participle is no longer clear. In other contexts, it 
often means ‘simple’. As the use in Bar ‘Ebroyo suggests, 
this is most probably also the sense when the word is 
applied to the Sytiac Bible. Some modern scholars, how- 
evet, have suggested other options. First, on the basis of 
the sense of the verb, the participle has been interpreted 
as ‘widespread’, in the sense of ‘in common use’, just 
like the Latin word vulgata. The Syriac Bible based on 
the Hebrew was indeed in common use, in contrast to 
the versions made on the basis of the Greck Septuagint. 
Second, the usual sense of the participle, ‘simple’, could 
be interpreted as ‘single’ rather than as ‘abstaining from 
eloquent language’. This also assumes that the name was 
intended to contrast the version with the Syro-Hexapla, 
the word Hexap/a meaning ‘six-fold’. 


Origin and Dating of the OT Peshitta 


Already in the 5th cent. one had to guess where the OT 
Peshitta came from. The Greek-speaking exegete Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia (d. 428) says that the Syriac Bible was 
composed by some unknown man who often made mis- 
takes and even made up stories. Syriac authors in the 
following centuries mentioned various theories: it would 
have been commissioned by Hiram, king of Tyre and an 
ally of David; alternatively it would have been translated 
by a priest called Asya, who was sent to Samaria by the 
king of Assyria (cf. 2 Kings 17:27—8), by the Apostles, by 
Mark the Evangelist, or in the time of Abgar. 

Modern scholars would agree with Theodore of 
Mopsuestia that the name of the translator (or transla- 
tots) is unknown. Still, one can try to find out where, 
when, and in which community the Peshitta was trans- 
lated. Over the past two centuries, some scholars have 
defended Jewish authorship, others Christian, whereas 
the famous linguist Theodor Nóldeke came up with 
the compromise that Jewish Christians were behind the 
wotk. 

'The most thorough and innovative discussion of 
the origin of the Peshitta is that of the late Michael 
Weitzman. In his Introduction to this Syriac version, he first 
explains that the categories of ‘Judaism’ and *Christian- 
ity’ as they were used in the debate do not take account 
of the diversity within both religions which research of 
the last decades has revealed (see Judaism, Syriac contacts 
with). It would be better, he argues, fitst to establish the 
‘theological profile’ of the translation. Only then can we 
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compare the version with what we know of the Jewish 
and Christian communities of the time. Weitzman's own 
position is that the Peshitta was translated in Edessa from 
150 onwards by a non-rabbinic Jewish group that clearly 
identified themselves with Judaism, but neglected some 
elements of ritual in favour of a more personal belief, in 
which prayer played an important role. They emphasized 
faith and hope rather than observance. As they shared 
these values with Christians, they might have adopted 
Christianity. This would then explain how a Jewish trans- 
lation came to be transmitted by the Eastern Churches, 
and why it was not received among rabbinic Jews. 

The evidence for the presence of Jews in Edessa 
may lead to a modification (Romeny 2005). As far as we 
can tell on the basis of the funerary inscriptions found 
close to Edessa, it appears that Edessan Jews did use 
mote or less the same dialect of Aramaic, but did not 
use the same script as the local pagans. They chose the 
square Jewish Aramaic script that was also used for He- 
brew. On the other hand, Classical Syriac as we know it 
from the earliest Christian sources suggests that Edes- 
san Christians adopted the Old Syriac dialect and script 
that were used by the pagans, rather than the Jewish 
script. This confronts us with the paradox of a transla- 
tion that supposes a knowledge of Hebrew found only 
among very learned Jews but that was not written in 
the Jewish script. Was the Peshitta a gentile project, af- 
ter all, or should we assume that, perhaps together with 
an update of the language, the translation was recast in 
Syriac script? The alternative is that the translators were 
Jewish Christians (in the sense of: Jews who had come 
to believe that Jesus Christ brought salvation) from the 
start. 

Itis certain that either some of the Jews of Edessa 
ot one of its Christian groups felt the need for a ver- 
sion in the dialect of the town. What Weitzman calls the 
‘theological profile’ of the translators is compatible with 
either possibility, as long as we do not think in terms of 
the ideal types of rabbinic Judaism and later Christian- 
ity. The use of the Syriac script, however, points solely 
in the direction of Christians. Whatever the case may 
be, it should be granted that the actual translation work 
was done by Jews, be they converted to Christianity be- 
fore (Romeny) or after (Weitzman) the production of 
the Peshitta: we cannot assume that pagans who con- 
verted to Christianity commanded sufficient knowledge 
of Hebrew. 

Weitzman connects the Peshitta with the city of 
Edessa. The Peshitta introduces references to Mabbug, 
Harran, and Nisibis as additions to the text or substitu- 
tions for other names. These names suggest an origin in 
Osrhoene, the province around Edessa. The dialect and 
sctipt of the Peshitta also accord well with that of the 
inscriptions found in this province. 


Peshitta 


Weitzman’s main argument for dating the OT 
Peshitta is formed by quotations of the Peshitta in other 
texts. On the basis of such quotations, a latest possible 
date can be established. If the Peshitta was indeed the 
basis for the OT quotations in the Diatessaron, at least 
the books actually cited, that is, the Pentateuch, the Lat- 
ter Prophets, and the Psalms, already existed and had 
attained some status by around 170. On the other hand, 
the fact that Bardaisan, born in 154, quotes Gen. 9:6 in 
a form that stands closer to the Jewish Targum Onqelos 
could still indicate some reserve towards the Peshitta. 
This is a warning against adopting a much earlier date, 
and makes Weitzman propose the date of ca. 150. 
Chronicles, and perhaps also Ezra and Nehemiah, may 
have been translated about fifty years later. 


Origin and Dating of the NT Peshitta 


The history of the translation of the Greek NT into 
Syriac begins with Tatian's Diatessaron, a 2nd cent. Gos- 
pel harmony. The Old Syriac Version (3rd cent.) is the 
oldest translation of the four separate Gospels and the 
Peshitta (early 5th cent.) is a revision that brought the 
Old Syriac closer to the Greek. Burkitt (1904) attributed 
the Peshitta to Rabbula, the bp. of Edessa (411-35) who 
had vigorously suppressed the use of the Diatessaron in 
the Sytiac Church. While Rabbula may have enforced the 
dissemination of the Peshitta version, the theory that he 
was responsible for its creation was convincingly chal- 
lenged by Vóóbus (1951) who illustrated how Rabbula's 
own writings contained quotations from the Old Syriac 
Version and the Diatessaron. 

The Peshitta did not abruptly replace the Old Syri- 
ac. M. Black (1953) argued for the existence of an early 
Peshitta text, which he labelled ‘Pre-Peshitta’, that was 
closer to the Old Syriac than the later, definitive text of 
the Peshitta. “Genetic variants’ in the Syriac textual tra- 
dition, namely, readings that lie between the Old Syriac 
and the Peshitta, trace the gradual process of revision 
toward the Greek (Juckel 2009). Still, the Diatessaronic 
readings that appear in the Peshitta convinced Joosten 
(1996) that the Peshitta was based on a revised form of 
the Diatessaron. A precise description of the relation- 
ship between the Peshitta and the Old Syriac and Dia- 
tessaton will continue to clude scholars until a critical 
edition of the Peshitta Gospels is published. 


Nature of the OT Translation 


'There has been an extensive debate among specialists 
of the OT Peshitta on the question of whether those 
text forms that are closer to the Hebrew text ate repre- 
sentatives of an older stage of the Peshitta tradition or 
products of a revision. Studies on the books of Genesis 
and Exodus in the 5th cent. ms. 5b1 (Brit. Libr. Add. 
14,425) eventually showed that a translation very close 
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to the Hebrew model had developed into one that was 
easier to read and less ambiguous. Some phrases were 
replaced by more idiomatic Syriac ones or by expres- 
sions which better met the prevailing standards of liter- 
ary Syriac. What is implicit in the Hebrew text and in 
the original translation was made explicit, for example, 
by adding the subject. Complicated sentences were clari- 
fied by slight additions or omissions, or by changes in 
word order. Finally, certain passages were harmonized 
in the process of transmission. All this happened during 
the first stages of the history of the Peshitta. For other 
books, it appears that we can discern a comparable first 
stage. The importance of ms. 9a1 (Florence, Bibl. Medi- 
cea Laurenziana, Or. 58) has been pointed out in this 
respect. Even though this is a much later ms., for some 
books it still preserves a text comparable to the Genesis 
and Exodus text of ms. 5b1. 

The relative uniformity of mss. in later stages of 
the textual history, that is, after the 6th cent., suggests 
some kind of standardization: one text was chosen 
from a broader spectrum of texts which must have ex- 
isted in the first stage. Koster's research made it clear 
that after this second stage, represented by most mss. 
from the 6th until the 8th cent., further textual conver- 
gence can be observed. We can speak of a third stage, 
which he termed that of the Texzus Receptus (others also 
speak of Standard Text). On the basis of Theodoros 
bar Koni's biblical quotations, we can say that the later 
Standard Text or Textus Receptus was already available 
in the East at the end of the 8th cent. On the other 
hand, the biblical text of the commentary of the monk 
Severos shows us that in the West, variation was still 
possible up to the end of the 9th cent., and that the 
western biblical ms. 9a1, which still represents the first 
stage of the development of the text, was not an iso- 
lated case. 

Another issue that has been debated widely is the 
influence of other versions on the Peshitta. Some schol- 
ars have even suggested that the Peshitta was not a di- 
rect translation of the Hebrew, but based on an earlier 
Targum. It is, however, natural that two translations of 
the same text have something in common and could 
combine together against the source text because of the 
demands of the language or a similarity in interpreta- 
tion — all the more so if the two translations are written 
in dialects of the same language (see Aramaic). There are 
no external data that prove contact between the Peshitta 
and the existing Targumim, and all parallels between the 
'Targumim and the Peshitta can be explained as being the 
result of polygenesis or dependence on a common ex- 
egetical tradition. However, for the Septuagint, which is 
a translation into a completely different language, these 
explanations do not always suffice. In some books, nota- 
bly Ezekiel and the Twelve Prophets, we have to assume 
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some literary dependence of the Peshitta on the Septua- 
gint. However, this dependence is not of a systematical 
nature, and may be the result of changes made in the 
later tradition. 


Nature of the NT Translation 


The NT Peshitta contains twenty-two books; it lacks 
2-3 John, 2 Peter, Jude, and Revelation. It also omits 
John 7:53-8:11 (along with the Old Syriac and Harqlean 
versions) and a few isolated verses, such as Luke 22:17— 
18. The history of the Syriac versions of the NT is char- 
acterized by gravitation toward the Greek text. Though, 
on occasion, the Peshitta preserves a Diatessaronic read- 
ing, where the Old Syriac reflects the Byzantine Textus 
Receptus (both the Sinaiticus and Curetonian mss. show 
signs of revision towatd the Greck text), in general the 
Peshitta is closer than the Old Syriac to the Textus Recep- 
tus. It preserves readings that agree with the Western text 
type (Codex Bezae and the Old Latin), though many of 
its readings cannot be linked to any extant Greek wit- 
ness. The readings unique to the Peshitta argue for its 
important role in NT textual criticism (Gwilliam 1903). 
The meticulous presentation of the Peshitta mss. for the 
Catholic and Pauline epistles by B. Aland and A. Juckel 
(1986-2002) reveals the homogeneity of these mss. The 
minor differences among them suggest that the Peshitta 
text of these epistles did not undergo a major revision 
during its transmission. 


The Importance of the Peshitta 


The reason why the International Organization for the 
Study of the Old Testament took the initiative to pro- 
duce a new edition of the OT Peshitta (see below) is its 
relevance for the textual criticism of the Hebrew Bible. 
The edition and the studies based on it have made it 
clear that the Hebrew model of the Peshitta must have 
been nearly identical with the so-called Masoretic Text 
of the Hebrew Bible, the standard form of the text 
handed down to us by a tradition of Jewish scholars, 
the Masoretes. The Peshitta even reflects a vocalization 
of the Hebrew text that stands very close to the vocal- 
ization recorded many centuries later by the Masoretes. 
Thus, the Old Testament Peshitta is a prime witness to 
the strength and quality of the Jewish tradition since the 
2nd cent. In the small number of instances where the 
Peshitta can be demonstrated to go back to a text that 
differs from the Masotetic Text, it can be useful to cor- 
rect errors in the latter. 

Another issue of scholarly interest is the language 
of the OT Peshitta. It is one of the largest and oldest 
texts written in Syriac. A number of studies into the syn- 
tax of the Peshitta have already appeared, and the Leiden 
Peshitta Institute is conducting major research projects 
in this field (Van Keulen and Van Peursen 2006). 
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The NT Peshitta remains an important textual wit- 
ness to the Greek NT since some of its readings are 
unique. NT textual critics must distinguish the readings 
that witness to Greek variants from those that witness 
to the Peshitta’s translation technique and/or exegesis 
(see, for example, Williams 2004). Continued research 
into the character of the NT Peshitta as a translation 
remains a desideratum. In addition to its text critical value, 
the NT Peshitta witnesses to the reception and interpre- 
tation of the Greek NT by Syriac-speaking Christians in 
the 4th—5th cent. 

The Peshitta is, however, not only of interest to 
scholars. In the first place, it is the Bible of the Syriac 
Churches, and it has been a source of spirituality to them 
for ages. It is used in sermons, commentaries, poetty, 
and other genres of literature (see Exegesis, OT and Ex- 
egesis, NT). Its interpretations and exegetical traditions 
have colored the liturgy, and the prayers and hymns of 
the Sytiac Churches follow the choice of words of the 
Peshitta. Many terms specific to the spirituality of the 
Syriac Churches have their origins in this ancient and 
reliable version of the OT and NT. 


Text Editions 


'The first printed edition of part of the Syriac OT was the 
edition of the Psalms that was published in Quzhayya, 
Lebanon, in 1610. It was followed in 1625 by two more 
editions of the Psalms: that of the Maronite Gabriel 
Sionita (al-Sahyüni, Jibrail), published in Paris, and that 
of Thomas van Erpe (Erpenius), a professor of Arabic, 
printed in Leiden, the Netherlands. 

The first printed edition of the OT Peshitta as a 
whole is found in the Paris Polyglot. The Syriac text, ed- 
ited by Gabriel Sionita, appeared in 1645. It was based 
ona rather poor ms.: 17a5 (Paris, Bibl. Nat. Syr. 6). In its 
turn, the Paris Polyglot became the basis of the London 
Polyglot published by Brian Walton in 1657. This edition 
adds a number of variant readings from mss. present in 
English libraries, but otherwise just reproduces the Par- 
is text. The text most widely available today goes back 
to that of Walton, and thus eventually to the Paris ms. 
17a5: in 1823 Samuel Lee published his edition of the 
Peshitta under the auspices of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, adopting the text of the London Polyglot 
while making some use of the so-called Buchanan Bible 
(Cambridge, Univ. Libr. Oo. L.1,2 = 12a1). The United 
Bible Societies have been publishing reprints of Lee’s 
edition up to this day. 

Whereas Lee's edition was printed in the W.-Syr. 
Serto script, the same century also saw two editions 
in E.-Syt. type: the so-called Urmia (1852) and Mosul 
(1887—92) Bibles. In parallel columns Urmia gives the 
text of the Peshitta based on Lee's edition, corrected in 
some instances on the basis of mss. that were available 
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locally, and a new translation of the Hebrew text into 
neo-Aramaic. It is assumed that the text of the Mosul 
edition, in its turn, made use of the Urmia edition. The 
Mosul edition was prepared by Clemens Joseph David, 
Syr. Cath. Archbishop of Damascus, and George 'Ab- 
disho‘ Khayyat, Chaldean Archbishop of Diyarbakir; it 
was published by the Dominican Fathers. This edition 
also contains the text of the apocryphal or deutero-ca- 
nonical books. 

A 19th-cent. edition of a different nature was 
A.M. Ceriani’s facsimile publication of ms. 7a1, the oldest 
codex containing the complete text of the OT Peshitta, 
from the Ambrosian Library in Milan (ms. B 21 inf). It 
was published in the years 1876—83. This publication was 
a landmark in Peshitta studies. For the first time, a text 
became available to a scholarly public that differed mark- 
edly from that of the Paris Polyglot. The first scientific 
edition, containing only the Psalms, was published by 
WE. Barnes in 1904. He used 7al as his base text, but 
corrected it on the basis of a number of other mss. With 
the help of C.W. Mitchell and J. Pinkerton, the same au- 
thor also published a new edition of the Pentateuch in 
1914. This edition gives a corrected version of Lee’s text. 

It was not until 1959, however, that the Internation- 
al Organization for the Study of the Old Testament de- 
cided to start the Peshitta project, which was entrusted 
to the Leiden Peshitta Institute. In 1972 the first volume 
of the new edition appeared, under the title Te Old Tes- 
tament in Syriac according to the Peshitta Version. The Leiden 
edition does not offer a critical text (one that tries to 
come as close to the original as possible). It prints a basic 
text, usually 7a1, with a number of emendations. Read- 
ings deemed impossible and readings not supported by 
two or more mss. dated before the year 1000 are emend- 
ed. The critical apparatus, the list of variant readings, only 
includes mss. older than the 13th cent. The reason for 
this unorthodox approach, which resulted in a mixed 
text, was economy. The main text was meant as a point 
of reference: it should be common enough to guarantee 
a concise apparatus. This entails that the main text as 
such has no status. As De Boer writes: “The text printed 
in this edition — it must be stated expressis verbis — ought 
to be used in exegetical and textual study together with 
the appatatuses' (De Boer, Preface to the Genesis-Exo- 
dus volume, p. viii). In other wotds, the reader cannot 
just quote the text; he ot she should first go over the ap- 
paratus and do the work of the textual critic. 

Notwithstanding the shortcomings that are the re- 
sult of its edition method, there is no doubt that the 
Leiden Peshitta edition is the most important tool for the 
study of the Peshitta of the OT. The edition will consist 
of 17 volumes, 13 of which have now appeared. The 
Peshitta Institute intends to publish additional volumes 
with the variants of biblical mss. up to and including the 
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15th cent. as well as studies of the text of the Syriac fa- 
thers, whose witness is considered very important. The 
main text of the edition is also available in electronic 
format through the website of the Comprehensive Ara- 
maic Lexicon (http:/ /call.cn.huc.edu/). 

'The first printed edition of the Syriac NT was pre- 
pared by Johann Widmanstetter in 1555. A year later 
Immanuel Tremellius produced another edition. A criti- 
cal edition of the Gospels (citing forty-two mss. from 
the 5th-12th cent) was prepared by P.E. Pusey and 
G. H. Gwilliam (1901). Pusey and Gwilliam's provisional 
text for the rest of the NT was combined with their 
edition of the Gospels to produce The New Testament in 
Syriac (The British and Foreign Bible Society, 1905—20). 
The minor Catholic letters (2 Peter, 2—3 John, and Jude) 
and the Book of Revelation in this edition are taken 
from J. Gwynn (1897 and 1909); these are remnants of 
the Philoxenian version (see Polykarpos). More recently, 
G. Kiraz produced a comparative edition of the Syriac 
Gospels (Kiraz 1996) that aligns the Siniaticus and Cu- 
retonian mss. with the Peshitta and Harqlean versions. 
A new critical edition of the Peshitta Gospels is needed, 
though the quantity of Peshitta mss. renders this a for- 
midable task. The Institut für Neutestamentliche Text- 
forschung at Münster has produced an edition of the 
Catholic and Pauline letters (B. Aland and A. Juckel 
1986—2002) that aligns Peshitta mss. with the Harqlean 
text and quotations from Syriac authors. 


Translation into English 


The Peshitta has been translated into English by George 
M. Lamsa. Unfortunately, this translation has been as- 
similated to the Hebrew text in quite a few places, and 
is not based on a reliable text of the Peshitta. The latter 
point also applies to Andrew Oliver's lesser known trans- 
lation of the Peshitta Psalter. A new English annotated 
translation of the OT Peshitta is now being prepared 
by a group of scholars as one of the Leiden Peshitta 
Institute's projects. It will appear under the title The Bible 
of Edessa. Portions of the NT have been translated into 
English by J. W. Etheridge (1846 and 1849) and by James 
Murdock (1851). 
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Peter the Iberian (ca. 417—491) 


The son of Bosmatios, king of Georgia (Iberia), he 
was brought up in Constantinople as a political hostage 
at the court of the Emperor Theodosius II. Attracted 
to the ascetic life, he managed to escape, to become 
a monk in Palestine, eventually settling in a monastery 
near Gaza where he was a leading figure among op- 
ponents of the Council of Chalcedon (451). He was 
briefly bp. of Maiuma, but then had to take refuge in 
Egypt (455), only returning to Palestine twenty years 
later. Detailed biographies of him survive in Syriac (ed. 
with ET C. Horn and R. Phenix, 2008) and in Georgian 
(ET D. M. Lang, Lives and Legends of the Georgian Saints 
[1956]). The former, translated from Greek, was per- 
haps composed by John Rufus. The latter (where Peter 
has become a supporter of the Council of Chalcedon) 
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states that it was translated from Syriac; it is disputed 
whether this was the extant Syriac Life, or the lost one 
by Zacharias Rhetor. 


C. Horn, Asceticism and christological controversy in fifth-century 
Palestine. The career of Peter the Iberian (2006). (incl. further 
references) 


S. P. Brock 


Peter of Kallinikos (2nd half of 6th cent.) 
[Syr. Orth.] 


Syr. Orth. Patr. of Antioch, theologian, and liturgist, 
date of birth unknown but said to be a ‘young man’ 
(7 under 40) at the time of his consecration in 580/1 
and hence born ca. 550(?), d. 22 April 591. A native 
of Kallinikos (Latin Callinicum; Arabic al-Raqqa he 
had probably been a monk (plausibly at the nearby 
monastery of Mar Hanino where he was consecrated) 
before election to a see troubled by problems of suc- 
cession and with more than one claimant to canonical 
occupancy of the throne. Twice he refused the office 
even though pressed by Ya'qub Burd'oyo but yielded, 
probably unwillingly, to pressure. Certainly his first of- 
ficial act was to visit his fellow-Syrian and co-religionist 
Damian, Pope of Alexandria (577/8—606/7) avowedly 
to offer his resignation if that would unite the quarrel- 
ling parties; for Damian, a vigorous and effective re- 
former, was the acknowledged leader in the partnership 
of Syrian and Egyptian Churches. The offer, if made, 
was refused and the death of one of the claimants re- 
solved a difficulty. The visit to Alexandria unintention- 
ally occasioned the conversion to the ‘synodite’, i.c. 
Chalcedonian cause of two accompanying expert theo- 
logians, Proba and Yuhanon Barbur, who were to be duly 
condemned by a synod (584/585) at Peter's probable 
residence (he was banned from entry into Antioch) of 
the monastery of Gubba Barraya. Peter wrote against 
them, but the wotk has not survived. Relations between 
Pope and Patriatch, at the outset warm apparently, be- 
came strained following the publication by Damian in 
ca. 585 of a defence of the unity of God in Trinity 
against the teaching of John Philoponus and others; they 
finally broke down and a schism between the Churches 
of Syria and Egypt was mended only in 616 after the 
death of both disputants. Peter's extant literary legacy 
consists of: 1. an Anaphora in Syriac (ed. R. Y. Ebied 
and L.R. Wickham, in Harp 23 [2008], 309-43); 
2. A mimro ‘On the Crucifixion’; 3. parts of seven Let- 
ters (see R. Y. Ebied, A. Van Roey and L. R. Wickham, 
in OLA 10 [1981]; and 4. works in connexion with the 
tritheist controversy: a. Rebuttal of those charged with 
Sabellianism (= Pope Damian and the ‘Damianites’) 
and who therefore spread the libellous report about 
us of holding the heathen dogmas of the Tritheists; 
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b. a treatise originally in three books of which the sec- 
ond survives in part and the third complete; unnamed 
in the mss. it has been given the title Against Damian 
by its recent editors. Quite probably (a) is in fact the 
remains of the lost first book of the treatise. The gen- 
uineness of 3 and 4 (all in early and excellent Syriac 
translation from the Greek) is guaranteed by the gener- 
al witness of Michael Rabo; there is no reason to doubt 
Peter's direct authorship of 2 and at least indirect of 1. 
The big treatise was valued for its extensive quotations 
from the Greek Fathers, extant florilegia being com- 
piled from it and attesting the continuity and vigour of 
the Greek/W.-Syr. theological heritage. 
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of Callinicus on “properties, rôles and relations”, 
International Journal for the Study of tbe Christian Church 8 
(2008), 3-15. 
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Philoxenos of Mabbug (ca. 440s?—523) [Syr. Orth.] 


Metropolitan bp. of Mabbug (modern Membij/ancient 
Hierapolis) (485—519), ascetic theologian, christological 
polemicist, and sponsor of the Philoxenian NT. Born 
in Beth Gatmai before 450, Philoxenos was educated in 
Edessa and likely ordained in Antioch under Patr. Peter 
the Fuller (ca. 470s). With Peter, Philoxenos joined the 
controversies over the anti-Chalcedonian addition to 
the Trisagion. Exiled from Antioch under Patr. Calen- 
dio (482—484), Philoxenos sojourned among the mon- 
asteries of Syria. Supporting the Henotikon, Philoxenos 
visited Constantinople in 484 to offer Zeno a Miaphy- 
site profession of faith. Upon Peter's restoration in 485, 
Philoxenos was named metropolitan of Mabbug; Philox- 
enos soon established a reputation as a theologian of 
asceticism (following Evagrius of Pontus) and christology 
(following Cyril of Alexandria). Writing primarily for mo- 
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nastic audiences, Philoxenos considered the fight against 
christological error to be a step in the ascetic pursuit of 
divine knowledge. 

By the 490s, Philoxenos emerged as the senior 
leader of the anti-Chalcedonians in Syria and Meso- 
potamia, particularly after 498 when the pro-Chalcedo- 
nian Flavian was named Patr. of Antioch. Philoxenos 
had little success converting Mabbug to Miaphysite 
christology. Nevertheless, he used his thirty-year tenure 
to bolster Miaphysite theology throughout the Roman 
East and beyond (supporting missionaries in Persia and 
Nagran). 

Philoxenos’s theology was very much centered on 
the Greek milieu of Antioch and Constantinople. Philox- 
enos came to mistrust traditional Syriac vocabulary as 
insufficient for expressing the nuances of Greek chris- 
tological thought. He sought to bring Syriac theology 
closer to Greek terminology and established Mabbug as 
a center for translation. He sponsored a new translation 
of the NT into Syriac by the auxiliary bp. Polykarpos. 
Philoxenos himself wrote polemical commentaries on 
portions of Matthew, Luke, and John. No copies of the 
Philoxenian version are extant (having been superseded 
by the later Harqlean translation), but firsthand evidence 
of the scriptorium survives in three mss. produced in 
Philoxenos’s own lifetime: London, Brit. Libr. Add. 
14,528; 14,534; and 17,126. 

Philoxenos’s anti-Chalcedon efforts culminated 
in 512 when Flavian was ousted in favor of Severus as 
Patr. of Antioch. Philoxenos and his suffragan bishops 
(including a relation, Philoxenos of Doliche) assisted at 
Severus’s consecration. Although later opponents vilified 
Philoxenos and Severus as uncompromising, epistolary 
evidence reveals that they initially struck a conciliatory 
tone as they sought to consolidate Miaphysite control of 
the clergy in Syria and Anatolia. 

In 519, Justin I exiled Philoxenos. In his final years, 
Philoxenos continued writing to monastic communities, 
encouraging them to persist in ascesis and Miaphysite 
christology. Philoxenos died in 523 under house arrest. 
Later traditions that he was executed are difficult to sub- 
stantiate. 

Philoxenos's reputation grew after his death. Sever- 
al 6th- and 7th-cent. mss. survive citing his works along- 
side Cyril and Severus. Philoxenos's cult was strong in 
Tur ‘Abdin where his relics were translated to a church 
dedicated to him in Midyat and to the Monastery of Mor 
Gabriel. In the 13th cent. Eli of Qartmin composed a 
valuable life of Philoxenos. 

Although Philoxenos's ascetic Discourses circu- 
lated widely in their entirety, the majority of his cotpus 
was preserved only in the catena of polemical hand- 
books, stripping his christological polemics of their 
ascetic context. Considering his entire corpus, Philox- 
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enos was no mere polemicist. He played the many 
roles of late antique bp., monastic leadet, prolific theo- 
logian, biblical commentator, and would-be impetial 
counsellor. 

Liturgical commemorations for Philoxenos are at- 
tested for 10 Dec., 18 Feb., 1 and 2 April, and 16 and 
18 Aug. 
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idem, 'Bardaisan and Mani in Philoxenus of Mabbog’s Mémré 
against Habbib, in Syriac polemics. Studies in honour of 
G.J. Reinink, ed. W.J. Van Bekkum et al. (2007), 77—90. 
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Physiologus 


Physiologus 

A collection of short texts, originally written in Greek, 
concerning natural history (mainly animals). The work, 
perhaps composed in Egypt in the late 2nd or 3rd cent., 
proved immensely popular and was translated into many 
different languages, including Syriac, Coptic, Armenian, 
Georgian, Arabic, Latin, Slavonic, Romanian, and vari- 
ous other European languages. The earliest form of the 
Greek text had 48 short chapters (edited by Sbordone 
1936, and D. Offermanns 1966). Later forms of the text 
usually contain moralizing conclusions to each chapter. 
There are English translations of the Greek by E J. Car- 
mody (1953) and R. M. Grant, in his Early Christians and 
Animals (1999), 52-72. 

The Syriac translation survives in several different 
forms: 1. an early form, containing 32 chapters (edited 
by O. G. Tychsen 1795); 2. an expanded edition, with 81 
chapters, of which only the first 47 really belong to the 
Physiologus (edited by J. P. N. Land 1875); 3. a much 
longer text, entitled “The Book of Natural Beings’, with 
125 chapters, of which only 45 are derived from the 
Physiologus (edited by K. Ahrens 1892); 4. a fragmen- 
taty form, preserving only 9 chapters (edited by A. van 
Lantschoot, in LM 72 [1959p. 


K. Alpers, ‘Physiologus’, in TRE, vol. 26 (1996), 596—602. (for 
a general overview) 

M. Quaschning-Kirsch, ‘Der Phoenix als chtistologisches 
und paránetisches Symbol im syrischen Physiologus’, 
in Trinitats- und Christusdogma. Ihre Bedeutung für Beten und 
Handeln der Kirche. FS fiir Jouko Martikainen, ed. J. Reller 
and M.Tamcke (SOK 12; 2001), 33-49. 
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van der Ploeg, Johannes P. M. (1909-2004) 


Scholar of OT and Syriac, professor of OT and Semitic 
studies at the Catholic University of Nijmegen (now: 
Radboud University), The Netherlands, from 1951 to 
1979; Dominican Father; and Chorbishop of the Syriac 
Catholic Church since 1963. 

Even though Syriac was not always at the center of 
van der Ploeg’s academic work, he left some important 
publications in this field. Widely kown and used among 
Syr. scholars is his 1983 book on the Christians of St. 
Thomas and their Syr. mss. This focuses on a number 
of important libraries in Kerala and provides descrip- 
tions of the main Syr. mss., along with more general in- 
formation on the religious, literary, and cultural history 
of the various Christian communities. To one of these 
mss., preserved in the library of the Malankara Catholic 
archbishop at Trivandrum, he devoted a follow-up pub- 
lication, in which he edited, translated, and annotated 
a not otherwise known version of the Book of Judith 
(one of the deuterocanonical or apocryphal OT texts). 
A Festschrift was presented to him in 1982. 
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Select Syriac publications by van der Ploeg 

Oud-Syrisch Monniksleven (1942). 

The Christians of St. Thomas in South India and their Syriac 
manuscripts (Placid Lecture Series 3; 1983). 

The Book of Judith (Daughter of Merari) (Moran ’Etho Series 3; 
1991). (Syr. and ET) 
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Poetry 

The basic organizing principle of Syriac poetry is syl- 
lable (egyana) count. Although it has sometimes been 
claimed that stress patterns also played a role, this has 
never been satisfactorily substantiated. Rhyme is oc- 
casionally found in early poetry, but it is only used for 
special effect. The regular use of rhyme becomes a com- 
mon feature from about the 9th cent. onwards, due to 
the influence of Arabic poetry. Acrostics, both alphabet- 
ic and spelling out the author's name, are already found 
in Ephrem's poetry. 

There ate two main forms of poetry: 1. The uera, 
ot narrative poem, employing couplets all in the same 
syllabic meter; the most common meters ate those asso- 
ciated with Balai (5 syllable couplets), Ephrem (7 sylla- 
ble couplets) and Ya'qub of Serugh (12 syllable couplets, 
with each line consisting of 44-4 syllables). Other 
meters, such as 6+6 and 8+8 are less frequently found. 
Although the term zemra has been conventionally trans- 
lated by Latin carmen ‘song’, memre were probably recited 
rather than sung; 2. The stanzaic poem, or madrasa (of- 
ten translated ‘hymn’); here each stanza (bayza) follows 
the same syllabic pattern (2525/4). These patterns may 
either be simple, built up of units of the same numbet 
of syllables (e.g. stanzas of 5+5+5+5+5 syllables), ot 
complex (e.g. 5+6 7+4 4+4 4+5). Ephrem already em- 
ploys some 50 syllabic patterns, or qal, and many more 
subsequently came into use; in this context the term 
gala properly denotes the melody to which the madrasa 
was to be sung, but the qa/a title also serves as an in- 
dicator of the meter and would usually be taken from 
the opening words of a particular madrasa; thus, for ex- 
ample, the qa/a title for Ephrem's Nisibene madrasa no. 
50 is given as a(n)t mar(y) aktebtah, which are the opening 
words of no. 10 of his zadrase on Faith. According to 
some scholars the madrasa was not originally sung, and 
it was Bardaisan who introduced that aspect (see McVey 
1999). 
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Later on, terms for certain sub-categories of the 
madráia were introduced, notably qala and soghitha. In 
the liturgical books gala became a generic term for stan- 
zaic verse. The Chronicle of Yeshu‘ the Stylite (chap. 54), 
composed in Ya'qub of Serugh’s own lifetime, speaks of 
Ya'qub as having composed soghyatba (and gmirathd) as 
well as memre, and indeed a few of these survive, along- 
side his much more familiar memre. In due course the 
term soghithd came to designate four-line poems with 
a simple meter, usually 7+7 7+7 (or, in Maron. tradi- 
tion, 8+8), with or without an alphabetic acrostic. A 
sub-category of the soghitha was the dialogue, or dispute, 
poem (normally with an alphabetic acrostic), where two 
protagonists speak in alternating verses. This particular 
literary genre, taken up in many different languages of 
the Middle East, can be traced back to the precedence 
disputes of Ancient Mesopotamia, and it has remained 
popular tight up to the present day (some examples in 
Neo-Aramaic dialects are known). 

Two Greek poetic repertoires were taken over (as 
prose translations) into the Syr. Orth. tradition, the 
ma nyotho of Severus and others (often misleadingly en- 
titled the Octoechos), and the gonune, or ‘canons’. It was 
under the influence of Melkite translations of Greek 
*canons' by John of Damascus, Cosmas of Jerusalem, and 
othets, that this particular new genre was adopted in the 
more westerly dioceses of the Syr. Orth. tradition: gonune 
yawnoye “Greek canons’, largely translated from Greek, 
took as their starting point the Canticles (or Odes), while 
the gonune suryoye, 'Syriac canons’, were Syriac composi- 
tions, based on Ps. 51 (and other psalms). 

From about the 9th cent. Syriac began to adopt 
various features characteristic of Arabic poetry; most 
notable among these were various forms of rhyme (ini- 
tial and internal, as well as end rhyme). The influence 
of Arabic can also be seen in many of the poems that 
make up 'Abdisho' bar Brikha’s ‘Paradise of Eden’, where 
all sorts of artifices, such as lipograms, can be found; 
that these have continued to be appreciated is indicated 
by the considerable number of mss. (and several printed 
editions) of this work. At least one later writer com- 
posed picture poems: thus in 1616 Gabriel, metropolitan 
of Hesno d-Kifo, provided such a poem in honour of 
Pope Paul V (illustrated in S. Giamil, Genuinae relationes 
inter sedem apostolicam et Assyriorum orientalium seu Chaldaeo- 
rum ecclesiam |1902], 159). 

An early classification of the gal used by Ephrem 
is found in a 7th-cent. ms. on Sinai (ed. A. de Halleux, 
in LM 85 [1972], 171-99). The first Syriac writer, how- 
evet, to wtite a treatise on poetry was Antun of Tagrit 
(9th cent); this forms Book 5 (ed. J. W. Watt) of his 
larger work on ‘Rhetoric’. Ya qub bar Shakko also devotes 
a section to the subject in his “Book of Dialogues’ (ed. 
J.P.P. Martin, with FT). In about the 12th/13th cent. the 
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liturgical book known as the Beth Gago emerged, clas- 
sifying the melodies used and arranging them according 
to the eight tones (a system that enters the Syr. Orth. 
liturgical tradition from about the 9th century, according 
to Cody); somewhat analogous to the Greek Heirmolo- 
gion, the Beth Gazo provides the model stanzas that ac- 
companied each gala. A number of printed editions of 
these have been published, both in India (Pampakuda, 
undated, 1986, 1997) and in Europe, going back to an 
edition (1913) by Dolabani (Glane/Losser, 1981, 1985); 
andin a much fuller form, 1992, based primarily on a ms. 
of 1554; editions provided with western musical nota- 
tion have been prepared by Nuri Iskander (Aleppo, 1996 
and 2003); the former of these two volumes represents 
the Mardin tradition (and includes an Introduction on 
Syriac music by Mor Grigorios Yühanna Ibrahim), while 
the latter represents that of Edessa. (The musical aspects 
of the Beth Gazo were the subject of a number of studies 
by J. Jeannin, H. Hussmann, and others). Many of the 
texts in an early Maronite Beth Gazo (ms. Brit. Libr. Add. 
14,703, of the 12th/13th cent) have been edited by 
J. Tabet (Kaslik, 2001-4). (The E.-Syr. liturgical volume 
entitled Gazza is a hymnary of a different character). 

In the 17th cent. the great Maron. Patr. and scholar, 
Istifan al-Duwayhi, set out to classify the model strophes 
according to their syllabic metets; this has now been ed- 
ited and translated by L. Hage (1987). In recent times 
the learned metropolitan of Mardin, Mar Philoxenos 
Yuhanon Dolabani (d. 1969) wrote a short handbook on 
Syriac poetic form, published the year after his death 
(Aleppo, 1970); as he indicates in his preface, this is 
based on Antun and G. Cardahi's Liber thesauri de arte po- 
etica syrorum (1875; an anthology of late poets, with Ara- 
bic introduction). 

Since verse has always frequently been a medium 
of instruction, it can be found used also for subjects 
that might surprise Western readers, such as exegesis, as- 
tronomy, chronology, and grammar. 

A list of the main Syriac poets in the Syr. Orth. 
tradition is given by Barsoum, Scattered pearls, 35-8, 
where he provides four separate categories, according to 
their quality. His first category includes Ephrem, Quril- 
lona, the various persons named Ishaq, Shem'un Quqoyo, 
Ya'qub of Serugh, Ya'qub of Edessa, Giwargi bp. of the 
Arab tribes, Bar Sobto, Bar Qiqi, Bar Sabouni, Timo- 
theos of Gargar, Bar Andrawos, Yuhanon bar Ma dani, 
and Bar ‘Ebroyo. To these one might add, from the 
E.-Syr. tradition, Narsai, Eliya of al-Anbar, Emmanuel bar 
Shahhare, 'Abdisho' of Soba, Gewatgis Warda, and Kha- 
mis bar Qardahe. A large amount of poetry continues to 
be produced in Classical Syriac right up to the present 
day. Finally, it should not be forgotten that a great deal 
of anonymous poetry, for the most part transmitted in 
liturgical mss., is of very high quality. 
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See also ‘Onitha. 
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Mar Philoxenos Yuhanon Dawlabani, Pz'z/uto (Aleppo, 1970). 
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Polykarpos (ca. 500) [Syr. Orth.] 


Chorepiscopus of the diocese of Mabbug, who was com- 
missioned with the translation of the NT (and parts of 
the OT) by Philoxenos of Mabbug (the so-called Philox- 
enian version). The only information about Polykarpos 
derives from his contemporary Mushe of Aggel. In the 
introductory letter to Paphnutius, prefixed to his own 
Syriac translation of Cyril’s explanation of the Pentateuch 
(‘Glaphyra’), Mushe refers to the ‘edition of the NT and 
of David (i.e. Psalms) that the deceased Chorepiscopus 
made for Philoxenos of Mabbug in Syriac’ (Assemani, 
BibOr, vol. 2, 82-3; Guidi, 404, 410—12). This piece of 
information is unsuspicious, as later references to this 
version link it directly with Philoxenos without mention- 
ing Polykarpos (Bar ‘Ebroyo, Ecclesiastical History, ed. 
Abbeloos and Lamy, I, 50 = vol. 1, col. 267; II, 22 = 
vol. 3, col. 89; proem to the Amsar Roge, Michael Rabo, 
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Chronicle, X, 25 — vol. 4, 391). Scholars also prefer the 
commissionet’s prominent name (“Philoxenian’) to that 
of the otherwise unknown translator. The instigation 
and intention of the version actually derive from Philox- 
enos. Itwas designed for serving the miaphysite cause by 
providing a Syriac NT version, sufficiently close to the 
Greek, in order to defend miaphysite Christology and 
doctrine. In his ‘Commentary on the Prologue of John’ 
(ed. A. de Halleux, CSCO 380, 1977) Philoxenos points 
to several imprecise translations in the Peshitta, which 
was to be replaced by an entirely new translation. 

While Bar 'Ebroyo and Michael provide an ap- 
proximate date for Polykarpos's version by linking it 
with Philoxenos, the subscriptions of the Harqlean Ver- 
sion (615/16) give the exact date ‘819 of Alexander of 
Macedonia’ (= AD 507/08). These subscriptions pro- 
vide additional information: first, that the Greek model 
was associated with Caesarea in Palestine and with the 
famous library directed by Pamphilus; second, that this 
version for the first time included the Minor Catholic 
Epistles and Revelation, neither of which was part of 
the Peshitta canon. 

Unfortunately no ms. of the original version sur- 
vives. Our knowledge of the version’s text derives from 
four sources: 1. from quotations in the later writings 
of Philoxenos (collected in part by B. Aland); 2. from 
quotations in the margins of the Masora mss. (ed. N. 
Wiseman 1828); 3. from quotations preserved in the 
Euthalian prologue to the Pauline epistles (ed. S. Brock 
1979); and 4. from a 6th-cent. translation of the Minor 
Catholic Epistles and Revelation (ed. J. Gwynn 1909, 
1897), extant almost exclusively in mss. of the second 
millennium (an Arabic translation of the epistles exists 
in ms. Sin. Arab. 154, ed. M. Dunlop Gibson 1899). This 
translation can only be identified with Polykarpos’s ver- 
sion by internal evidence (Gwynn 1909, introduction). 
All these remnants reveal the version’s intermediary po- 
sition between the Peshitta and the Harqlean regarding 
the refinement of translation technique; it is closer to 
the Greek than the Peshitta, but is not a ‘mirror trans- 
lation’ of the Greek like the Harqlean (in general, see 
Greek, Syriac translations from). 

Polykarpos’s version received a thorough revi- 
sional update, which resulted in the Harqlean Version 
(615/16). This might be the reason for the almost com- 
plete disappearance of Polykarpos’s version, which 
was outdated by the new. Fortunately essential infor- 
mation on Polykarpos’s version was included and thus 
preserved in the Harqlean subscriptions. Nevertheless, 
the revisional relationship between Polykarpos’s origi- 
nal version and the update prepared by Tumo of Hargel 
remained unclear so long as genuine Philoxenian texts 
for comparison were not available. The ‘Philoxenian- 
Harqlean problem’ centered around the question of 
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whether Tumo simply te-issued Polykarpos’s version 
adding material to the text and margins or whether he 
produced a new independent version. This problem 
derives not only from the ambiguity of the Harqlean 
subscriptions, but also from the ‘Mohl ms? (now Cam- 
bridge, Univ. Libr. Add. 1700; without Harglean anno- 
tations). The heading (inscriptio) to Acts in this ms. reads: 
‘The Acts of the Twelve Holy Apostles according to 
the tradition of the holy Mor Aksnoyo (ayk maslmonutho 
d-qaddiso Mor Aksnoyo [i.e. Philoxenos])’. However, the 
subscriptions prove that the ms. is surely Harqlean. The 
view that the Harqlean is a new (though not totally inde- 
pendent) version turned out to be substantially correct. 
In addition to the attached textual material, Tumo intro- 
duced a refinement of translation technique that turned 
Polykarpos’s original version into a ‘mirror translation’. 
Polykarpos’s version was an attractive starting point 
for Tumo's own version due to its already close adhet- 
ence to the Greek and the connection of its underlying 
Greek text with Pamphilus’s famous library in Caesarea. 
It was this underlying Greek text that Tumo wished to 
preserve and to mirror in his own version, and he was 
not interested in preserving Polykarpos’s version for its 
own sake. 

The ‘Philoxenian-Harglean problem’ arose with 
the editio princeps of the Harqlean in 1778-1803, which 
the editor J. White considered to be the annotated re- 
issue of Polykarpos's version and so entitled it Sacrorum 
Evangeliorum versio syriaca philoxeniana. Those who argued 
for an independent new version tried to identify mss. 
of Polykarpos's original version. J. G. Ch. Adler claimed 
that ms. Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana Plut. 1,40 was the 
eatlier version; G. Bernstein favored ms. Rome, Bibl. 
Angelica 74. The choice of these scholars was directed 
by the absence of annotations from these codices. They 
are, however, nothing other than Harglean mss. that lost 
their annotations in the course of transmission (a com- 
mon feature of Harqlean mss.). 

There is reason to assume that Polykarpos also 
translated some of the OT since Mushe of Aggel men- 
tions the Psalms alongside the NT (see above). More- 
over, a quotation of Is. 9:6 in the Milan Syro-Hexapla is 
attributed to the version, ‘which was translated through 
the care of the holy Philoxenos’. Ceriani edited and iden- 
tified as possibly “Philoxenian’ a fragmentary version of 
Isaiah (preserved in ms. Brit. Libr. Add. 17,106), which is 
translated from Greek, but agrees with neither the Syro- 
Hexapla nor the version of Ya'qub of Edessa. The exten- 
sive study of R. G. Jenkins supplies evidence for at least 
Gen., Ex., and Isa. (not for Ps.!) that ‘Philoxenos came 
under the influence of a Greek form of certain Old Tes- 
tament books’. As this influence can only be traced in 
writings from the later period of Philoxenos’s life (cor- 
responding to his use of Polykarpos’s NT version), it is 
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vety likely that Polykarpos also produced a translation 
of individual OT books. 
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Porphyry (ca. 232 — ca. 305) 


Greek author and Neoplatonist. Of Porphyry’s many 
writings only his immensely influential Introduction (Ez 
Sagoge) to Aristotle’s ‘Organon’ (logical works) was trans- 
lated into Syriac. Two versions survive, the first, anony- 
mous, made in the early 6th cent., and the second, in the 
form of a revision by Athanasios of Balad made in 645. 
Commentaries on his Introduction by Proba, Dionysios 
bar Salibi, and Yawsep II sutvive. 

In two of his works Porphyry draws on a lost work 
by Bardaisan on the Indian Brahmans ('On Abstinence' 
IV.17, and at greater length, ‘On the Styx’, in Porphyrius, 
Fragmenta, ed. A. Smith [1993], 376F). Porphyry, who 
calls Bardaisan both a ‘Babylonian’ and ‘from Mesopo- 
tamia’, mentions that he had acquired this knowledge 
from an Indian embassy of ca. 218 to the emperor Ela- 
gabalus. 
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Printing 

Syriac printed from wood-cuts can be found in Europe- 
an books as early as 1486, but the first text to be printed 
from type was in T. Ambrogio’s Introductio in linguam chal- 
daitam (Pavia, 1539). Later in the century and on into 
the 18th cent., presses in Rome (the Tipografia Medicea, 
1592; Maronite College, 1617; and Propaganda Fide, 
1627), took the lead in the production of Syriac books, 
chiefly service-books but also grammatical and other 
scholarly works. All these presses used well-cut Serto 
types based on Maronite handwriting. A type in the same 
style cut for E. Savary de Bréves was first used in Paris 
for a Psalter in 1624; and another for the polyglot Bible 
of M. Le Jay (starting with vol. 5, 1630). Elsewhere in 
Europe, Syriac printing began with J. Widmanstetter's 
New 'Testament printed in Vienna in 1555. Other bib- 
lical and scholarly printing followed, especially in the 
Netherlands (C. Plantin, 1569; T. Erpenius, 1619; Else- 
vier, 1630) and eventually in Britain (1639). The Serto 
types in these books were generally independent of the 
Maron. models, and inferior. 

In the Middle East, a Syriac Psalter was printed at 
the Maron. monastery of Quzhayya, Lebanon, as early 
as 1610, but nothing followed there until the printing of 
service books began again after 1782. East of Lebanon, 
Syriac printing started with the American ‘Nestorian Mis- 
sion’ in Urmia, Persia. The missionaries reduced the local 
dialect to writing (using the E.-Syr. script), and began to 
print in it in 1841. They used at first the type made by 
W. Watts for an E.-Syr. edition of the New Testament 
(London, 1829), then new types made by the mission 
printer Edward Breath. The output of this press was 
chiefly Protestant religious literature, but it also included 
a long-running newspaper Zabrire d-babra ‘Rays of Light’ 
(1849-1918). Among other mission and church presses 
in the Middle East in the 19th—20th cent., the most im- 
portant printers of Syriac were the Imprimerie des Péres 
Dominicains in Mosul (ca. 1857) and the Jesuit Imptim- 
erie Catholique in Beirut (ca. 1877). 

In India, Syriac has been printed by various 
church-owned presses since the 19th cent. The most 
important are St. Joseph's Press, Mannanam (1866), St. 
'Thomas Press, Cochin (1870), Mar Julius Press, Pam- 
pakuda (1870), and Mar Narsai Press, Trichur (1926). 
Most of the types used in their books are of Indian 
manufacture. 

A Linotype version of E.-Syr. was first made in 
1915, for Joel E. Werda's newspaper Izgadda (New York, 
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Fig, 98. Table of the alphabet from J. A. Widmanstetter, 
Syriacae linguae prima elementa (1556), published shortly 
after his first edition of the Syriac New Testament (1555). 


later Connecticut, 1915-25). Hand and Linotype com- 
position produced a good deal of secular Assyrian jout- 
nalism and other literature between the wars in the USA 
and in Iran and Iraq. 

Printing of scholarly Syriac was stimulated in the 
mid 19th cent. by the acquisition of old mss. by the 
British Museum. The years 1848—1914 saw a boom in 
publications, many in the Estrangela script and print- 
ed to a high standard of typography and presswork, 
notably by Oxford and Cambridge University press- 
es, the Imprimerie Nationale (Paris) and W. Drugulin 
(Leipzig). For the Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum 
Orientalium (printed by the firm of Peeters in Lou- 
vain), the British Monotype Corporation produced an 
Estrangela type in 1954 designed by R. Draguet that 
allowed machine composition of this script for the first 
time. A film version for the Monophoto typesetter fol- 
lowed in 1977. 
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Since the mid 1980s, digital technology has de- 
mocratized the printing of Syriac at all levels: ecclesi- 
astical, academic, and vernacular. Syriac text may now 
be composed on a personal computer, using ordinary 
word-processing software and fonts available for all the 
Syriac scripts, and sent electronically in pdf format to a 
commercial printer for lithographic reproduction. 

See Fig. 98—100. 

J.F. Coakley, The typography of Syriac (2006). 
G. Duverdier, ‘Les impressions orientales en Europe et le 

Liban’, in Le Zrre et ke Liban (1982), 159-279. 

G. Kiraz, ‘Forty years of Syriac computing’, Hugoye 10.1 

(2007). 

J. F. Coakley 


Proba Probus (probably 6th cent.) 


Syriac commentator on Aristotle’s writings on logic. The 
juxtaposition of Proba with Hiba and Komi in the ‘Cata- 
logue’ of ‘Abdisho‘ has led to the view that he was associ- 
ated with the School of Edessa and belonged to the first 
half of the 5th cent. On internal evidence, however, this 
is impossible, since he is clearly writing at a later date 
than the Neoplatonist Proclus (died 485), whom he even 
mentions by name (ms. Brit. Libr. Add. 14,660, f. 23rv); 
on the other hand, a date close to that of Giwargi bp. of 
the Arab tribes (thus Suermann) is likely to be too late, and 
a 6th-cent. date seems most likely. In two mss. (Berlin, Sa- 
chau 226, and Mingana Syr. 606) he is described as ‘priest, 
archdeacon and archiatros (chief doctor) of Antioch’. 

'Three wotks by Proba are extant: 

1. A commentary on Porphyry’s ‘Introduction’ (to 
Aristotle’s logical works). Of this an extract was pub- 
lished by Baumstark (4*—12* [Syr.], 148-56 [GT]), corre- 
sponding to f. 23r-28v in a longer (but acephalous) text 
in Mingana Syr. 606, f. 1—28v. There are also fragments 
of a 9th-cent. ms. preserved in Brit. Libr. Add. 17,215, 
£. 7—8 and Dayt al-Suryan Syr. Fragment 88. According 
to Suermann (1994) this work, unlike the others, can be 
dated to a time between Hiba and Sergios of Resh'ayna, 
but this is very problematic. 

2. A commentary on Aristotle’s ‘On Interpretation’, 
ed. Hoffmann, 62—89; an earlier ms., Brit. Libr. Add. 
14,660, f. 1-46 (9th/10th cent.) contains a much longer 
but acephalous text (f. 1r-6r corresponds to Hoffmann 
79-89). According to Mingana Syr. 606, f. 140v, the Syri- 
ac translation of the ‘On Interpretation’ (ed. Hoffmann, 
23—55) was by Proba, as well, but in the other mss. it is 
anonymous. 

3. A commentary on Aristotle's Prior Analytics, ed. 
van Hoonacker. 

Possibly also by him is a proposal ‘by Proba the phi- 
losopher’ for an improved numbering system in Syriac, 
still using the letters of the alphabet (Berlin, Sachau 153; 
excerpt in Sachau, Verzeichnis, 33—4). 
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Fig. 99. Bible in Neo-Aramaic. Printed on the press 
of the American missionaries in Urmia (edition of 1893). 
'The image shows Psalm 1. 
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Fig. 100. Title page of E.-Syr. missal: the proper 
of the mass. Printed on the press of the Dominican Fa- 
thers in Mosul (1901). See J. F. Coakley and 
D. G. K. Taylor, ‘Syriac books printed at the Dominican 
Press, Mosul’, in Ma/phono w-Rabo d-Malphone, ed. Kiraz 
(2008), 101—2 (no. 58). 


Proba 


It is just possible that this Proba is the same person 
as the Proba who accompanied Patr. Peter of Kallinikos 
to Alexandria ca. 581, who ended up as Chalcedonian 
metropolitan of Chalcedon. 


A. Baumstark, Aristoteles bei den Syrern vom 5. bis 8. Jahrhundert 
(1900). 

J.G. E. Hoffmann, De hermeneuticis apud Syros aristoteleis (1869). 

H. Hugonnard-Roche, ‘La théorie de la proposition selon 
Proba: un témoin syriaque de la tradition grecque 
(VIF siècle)’, in his La /ogique d’Aristote du grec au syriaque 
(2004), 275-91. 

idem, ‘Probus (Proba)’, in Dictionnaire des philosophes antiques, ed. 
R. Goulet (forthcoming). 

H.Suermann, ‘Die Übersetzungen des Probus und eine 
Theorie zur Geschichte der syrischen Übersetzungen 
griechischer Texte’, OC 74 (1990), 103-14. 

idem, ‘Anmerkungen zur Sprache der Übersetzungen und 
Kommentare von Aristoteles und Porphyrios bei Probus’, 
in SywSyr VI, 393—400. 

A. van Hoonacker, ‘Le traité du philosophe syrien Probus sur 
les Premiers Analytiques d’Aristote’, JA IX.16 (1900), 
70—166. 

S. P. Brock 


Proba (late 6th cent.) [Syr. Orth., then Melk.] 


Metropolitan of Chalcedon. Most of what is known 
about this Proba comes from the only extant fragment 
of Dionysios of Tel Mahre's Chronicle (CSCO 84, 219—24; 
GT in Abramowski). In ca. 581 Patr. Peter of Kallinikos 
took Proba and Yuhanon Barbur with him to Alexandtia 
as advisers. There they met a sophist Stephanos, whose 
views on a highly technical point of christology they at 
first opposed, but were then won over by. Both Proba 
and Yuhanon were subsequently excommunicated by 
Peter, after a synod at Gubba Barraya ca. 585. Proba 
ended up as Chalcedonian metropolitan of Chalcedon. 
Fragments of Proba's Syriac writings from different pe- 
riods are preserved in ms. Brit. Libr. Add. 12,155. His 
*Questions against the Jacobites', written after his con- 
version, survive in both Greek (in which they were writ- 
ten; ed. Declercq, in Byzantion 53 [1983], 213—32) and in 
fragmentary Syriac translation (ed. Bettiolo [CSCO 403; 
1979], 8-14). 

Itis just possible that this Proba might be the same 
person as Proba, ‘archdeacon and archiatros of Antioch’. 


R. Abramowski, Dionysius von Tellmahre (Abhandlungen für die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes 25:2; 1940), 138-42. 

Th. Hainthaler, “The christological controverssy on Proba and 
John Barbur’, in SywSyr VIII, 155—70. 

idem, in Jesus der Christus, vol. 2/3, ed. Grillmeier and Hainthaler, 
403-37. (ch. IV) 

K.-H. Uthemann, ‘Stephanos von Alexandrien und die Kon- 
version des Jakobiten Probos, des spáteren Metropoliten 
von Chalkedon. Ein Beitrag zur Rolle der Philosophie 
in der Kontroverstheologie des 6. Jahrhunderts’, in After 
Chalcedon, ed. Laga et al., 381—99. 
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A. Van Roey, ‘Une controverse christologique sous le patriarcat 
de Pierre de Callinique’, in SymSyr IL, 349-57. 


S. P. Brock 


Proclus of Constantinople (d. 446 or 447) 


Bp. of Cyzicus and since 434 Patr. of Constantinople. 
His literary wotk, all in Greek, consists of homilies and 
letters. His homilies enjoyed great populatity and were 
translated into several languages. While Leroy's 1967 
study surveyed 34 homilies, the authors of CPG list 37 
homilies, without counting those of dubious authentic- 
ity (CPG 5800-5836). A number of these have found 
their way into the Syr. homiliaries, in particular of the 
Syr. Orth. tradition. Three homilies were published by 
Chabot: Hom. 23 (‘On the dogma of the incarnation’); 
Hom. 24 (On the Nativity’, edited in a different version 
by Moss); and Hom. 25 (‘On St. Clement bp. of Ancyra’). 
Hom. 1 (On the Mother of God’, delivered in Constan- 
tinople in 428 or 429, in the presence of Nestorius) was 
edited by Lucchesi. Both Lebon and Briére edited Hom. 
5 (On the Virgin and Mother of God’), which in the Syr. 
version is expanded with a homily by Atticus of Con- 
stantinople. Hom. 17 (On St. Stephen the first martyr) 
is in the Syriac version attributed to John Chrysostom; 
it was edited by Malki. Sauget edited Hom. 37 (1969: 
*On the Ascension of Jesus Christ). Homilies that exist 
in Syriac, but have not yet been edited are: nos. 3 (On 
the Incarnation’; Leroy, 75); 10 (On Holy Friday’; Leroy, 
110-11); 13 (On the Pascha’; Sauget 1969, 6); 30 (On 
Holy Friday and on the Trinity’, which does not exist in 
Greek; Sauget 1961, 406 and Leroy, 212-22). 

Among Proclus’s correspondence, one letter in par- 
ticular became very influential: the letter that he wrote as 
patr., probably in 435, to the Armenians, which is known 
as the "Tomos to the Armenians’ (CPG 5897). Written 
shortly after the Council of Ephesus (431), it contains a 
balanced, albeit somewhat vague, Christological exposi- 
tion, which was understood as a rejection of dyophysite 
Christology associated with the names of Nestorius and 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (neither of whom is mentioned 
by name in the text). There exist three different Syriac 
vetsions: the first is preserved in a 7th-cent. miaphysite 
Florilegium (ms. Brit. Libr. Add. 14,557) and was edited 
by Bedjan; the second was incorporated in the Ecclesias- 
tical Histoty attributed in Syr. to Zacharias (ed. Brooks); 
the third was included in a 6th-cent. miaphysite Florile- 
gium (ms. Brit. Libr. Add. 12,156) and remains unpub- 
lished. Whereas the first and second version represent 
the same translation (of which the text in Ps.-Zacharias 
is a revision), the third version is an independent and 
more accurate translation of the Greek, which probably 
belongs to the early 6th century, while the other transla- 
tion is typologically earlier. 
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Proclus’s works were often used in later Christo- 
logical treatises and florilegia. Severus of Antioch quotes 
both from the homilies and from the "Tomos', while Mi- 
aphysite florilegia contain several excerpts from the “To- 
mos’. Quotations from Proclus in the works attributed 
to Yuhanon Maron and in the later Maronite tradition 
have been studied by Breydy. 


Primary Sources 


CPG 5800-5915. 

P. Bedjan, Nestorius. Le Livre d’Héraclide de Damas (1910), 596— 
615. (Syr. of “Tomos to the Armenians’) 

M. Briére, ‘Une homélie inédite d'Atticus, patriarche de Con- 
stantinople’, ROC 29 (1933-34), 160-86. (Syr. with FT) 

E. W. Brooks, Historia ecclesiastica Zachariae Rhetori vulgo adscripta 
I (CSCO 83 and 87; 1919-1924), 127—43 (Syr.) and 88— 
99 (LT). (Tomos to the Armenians’) 

J.-B. Chabot, “Trois homélies de Proclus évêque de Constan- 
tinople éditées pour la première fois dans la version 
syriaque d’aprés les mss. de la Bibliothèque Vaticane’, 
Rendiconti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei. Classe di Scienze 
morali, storiche e filologiche V.5 (1896), 178-97. 

J. Lebon, ‘Discours d’Atticus de Constantinople, sur la sainte 
Mère de Dieu’, LM 46 (1933), 167—202. (Syr. with LT) 

E. Lucchesi, ‘L’Oratio I «De laudibus S. Mariae» de Proclus de 
Constantinople. Version syriaque inédite, in Mémorial 
A.-J. Festugiere. Antiquité paienne et chrétienne, ed. E. Lucchesi 
and H.D. Saffrey (Cahiers d'Orientalisme 10; 1984), 
187-98. (Syr. with LT) 

E. Malki, Die syrische Handschrift Berlin Sachau 220 (Heidelberger 
Orientalistische Studien 6; 1984), 119—47. (Syr. with 
GT) 

C. Moss, ‘Proclus of Constantinople: Homily on the Nativity’, 
LM 42 (1929), 61-73. (Syr. with ET) 

J.-M. Sauget, ‘Une homélie de Proclus de Constantinople sur 
l'Ascension de Notre-Seigneur en version syriaque’, LM 
82 (1969), 5-33. (Syr. with FT) 
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M. Breydy, ‘Les extraits syriaques de Proclus dans l'Exposé de 
la Foi de Jean Maron’, ParOr 13 (1986), 95—110. (repr. with 
minor changes in Proceedings of the XXXII International 
Congress for Asian and North African Studies, Hamburg 1986, 
ed. A. Wezler and E. Hammerschmidt [ZDMG Suppl. 9; 
1992], 226-42) 

FJ. Leroy, L’homilétique de Proclus de Constantinople (SeT 247; 
1967). 

J.-M. Sauget, ‘Deux homéliaires syriaques de la Bibliothèque 
Vaticane’, OCP 27 (1961), 387-424. 

L. Van Rompay, ‘Proclus of Constantinople’s “Tomus ad 
Armenios" in the Post-Chalcedonian tradition’, in A/ffer 
Chalcedon, ed. Laga et al., 425—49. 
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Psalms, Syriac Apocryphal 


'The Sytiac Apocryphal Psalms are a group of five po- 
etic compositions telated to the book of Psalms (ed. 
Baars). The most important textual witness for the Syri- 
ac Apoctyphal Psalms is ms. Baghdad (formerly Mosul), 
Library of the Chaldean Patriarchate 1113, which can 


Psalms, Syriac Apocryphal 


be dated paleographically to the 12th cent. In this ms., 
the Apocryphal Psalms follow directly upon the canoni- 
cal Psalms and are numbered consecutively as 151—155. 
The margins of this ms. contain a number of alternative 
readings. The Syriac Apocryphal Psalms are also found 
as filler material in mss. of the K/aba d-Durrasa “Book 
of Exercise’ by Eliya of al-Anbar (first half of the 10th 
cent.). The order of the Apocryphal Psalms in mss. of 
the K/aba d-Durrasa differs from that in the Chaldean 
Patriarchate ms. (I = 151; II = 154; III = 155; IV = 152; 
V = 153). In addition, the text of the Apocryphal Psalms 
in these mss. diverges from that in the Chaldean Patri- 
archate ms., though it often agrees with that represented 
in the margins of this ms. A version of the Apocryphal 
Psalms similar to that in mss. of the Ktaba d-Durrasa is 
also found appended to ms. Berlin, Orient. Fol. 3122, 
which contains the prophetic books of the OT. Finally, 
Psalm 151 (= I) also exists in Syriac outside the collection 
of Apocryphal Psalms, both in the Syro-Hexapla (and in 
liturgical mss. based on it) and in some mss. independent 
from, and in some cases earlier than, the Syro-Hexapla 
(see Baars, vii-ix; van Rooy 2000). 

Psalm 151 (= T) is a translation of the Septuagint 
Psalm 151. This Psalm is known in other Psalter tradi- 
tions that ate based on the Septuagint, e.g. Latin, Coptic, 
Arabic, Armenian, and Ethiopic. The Hebrew Vorlage 
of Psalm 151 was discovered fragmentarily preserved 
in the Qumran Psalms Scroll (11QPs*) as two separate 
psalms designated 151A and 151B (ed. Sanders 1963; 
1965, 54-64). A Hebrew Votlage for both Psalm 154 
(=I) and Psalm 155 (= III) is also found in the Qumran 
Psalms Scroll (11QPs*; ed. Sanders 1964; 1965, 64-76). 
A Hebrew Vorlage has not, howevet, been discovered 
for either Psalm 152 (= IV) or Psalm 153 (=V). Some 
maintain that this is only an accident of survival and that 
these two Psalms were translated from a now lost He- 
brew Vorlage (see, e.g., van Rooy, van der Woude). Oth- 
ets, however, argue that these two Psalms are original 
Syriac compositions (see, e.g., Skehan). In his Letter 47, 
Cath. Timotheos I (d. 823) mentions the discovery of He- 
brew mss., some of which contained additional ‘Psalms 
of David’, in the region of Jericho (ed. O. Braun, ‘Ein 
Brief des Katholikos Timotheos I über biblische Studi- 
en des 9. Jahrhunderts’, OC 1 [1901], 299-313; ET in S. 
P. Brock, A brief outline of Syriac literature |2nd ed. 2009], 
240—45). This not only anticipates the discovery of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls by more than a millennium, but also 
may help to explain the existence of Psalms 154—155 
(and possibly also 152—153) in the Syriac tradition. 
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Qara 


Town in the Qalamun mountains, Syria, ca. 95 km. 
northeast of Damascus and less than 20 km. north of 
Nabk (see Dayr Mar Misa al-Habashi), often mentioned 
as a caravan station between Hims and Damascus. 
Qara's Christian history can be traced back to the 5th 
cent. (mentioned as Chonachara or Chonochara). In the 
Christological controversies of the 5th and 6th cent. it 
was on the side of the Chalcedonians. After a long pe- 
riod during which the sources are silent, Qara reemerges 
around 1100, still as a center of Melkite Christianity. Bp. 
Michael of Qara is attested for the second half of the 
12th cent., and he himself has left us a list of some of 
his predecessors (Schmidt, 27-9). The Muslim authors 
Ibn Jubayr (who visited Qara in July 1184) and Yaqut 
(1225) report that in their day Qara was entirely Chris- 
tian. In 1266, however, Sultan Baybars, in his offensive 
against the Crusaders and Mongols, expelled or killed 
the Christians of Qara, which then became a Muslim 
town. It was able to regain some of its Christian popula- 
tion in the following decades and to recreate its episco- 
pal see, no later than ca. 1400. In the first half of the 
15th cent. Bp. Makarios built a scriptorium in Dayr Mar 
Ya'qub, in which a number of Sytiac and Arabic mss. 
were produced, mostly by bps. and priests belonging to 
some influential families. In the 17th cent., due to the 
ongoing islamization of the Qalamun region, the epis- 
copal see of Qara lost its independence and was joined 
together with Saydnaya. The Monastery of Mar Ya qub, 
which had lost some of its eatlier prestige, was destroyed 
by an earthquake in 1759 and remained in ruins. In the 
18th cent., Qara moved into the orbit of the Melkite- 
Catholic Church, to which most of the small Christian 
minority of Qara's population nowadays belong. 
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Fig. 101. Qara, Syria, Church of Sts. Sergius and Bacchus. 
Detail of wall painting: the nursing Virgin, 
with Greek and Syriac inscription. Paul van Moorsel 
Centre for Christian Art and Culture in the Middle East, 
Leiden University. Photo: Bas ter Haar Romeny. 





Fig. 102. Qara, Syria: Dayr Mar Ya'qub, main entrance. 
Paul van Moorsel Centre for Christian Art and Culture 
in the Middle East, Leiden University. 
Courtesy of Mat Immerzeel. 


Today Qara has two historically important Chris- 
tian sites, both of which are still in use. One is the 
Church of Sts. Sergius and Bacchus; the other is Dayr 
Mar Ya'qub, just outside the town. The Church of Sergi- 
us and Bacchus contains partly preserved wall paintings, 
some of which have inscriptions in Greek and Syriac 
(Estrangela). The upper patts of five scenes ate pre- 
served on the north wall of the church: the breastfeed- 
ing Virgin, flanked by two equestrian saints, Theodore 
(left) and Sergius (right); John the Baptist; and (traces of) 
an unidentified female saint. 
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Dayr Mar Ya'qub, dedicated to the E.-Syr. saint 
Ya'qub ‘the mutilated’ (‘the dissected’, Syr. zpassqa, 
Arab. muqatta’, ot Lat. Intercisus; cf. Fiey, Saints syri- 
aques, 107-8), is first attested with this name in the 
15th cent. (Schmidt, 43). Its main church, however, in 
all likelihood goes back to the 11th cent. After it had 
fallen into ruins, in the 18th cent., it was neglected for 
more than two centuries; several of its wall paintings 
were transferred to the National Museum of Damas- 
cus and to the museum of nearby Dayr ‘Atiya. It was 
only in the 1990s that, under the leadership of Sceur 
Agnés-Maria de la Croix, the monastery with its church 
was rebuilt and became the home of a community of 
female ascetics, belonging to the jurisdiction of the 
Melkite-Catholic bp. of Hims, Hama, Yabrud, and 
Qara. Within the framework of this rebuilding and res- 
toration project several of the paintings were returned 
to the monastery. Together with the newly discovered 
paintings, they were studied in a monograph by Schmidt 
and Westphalen (2005). 

The church of the monastery has a remarkable 
structure in thatitconsists of an upper and lower church, 
sharing the same apse construction. Accordingly, there 
ate two parallel levels of decoration which, moreovet, 
each were decorated twice, first in the 11th cent. and 
again in the 13th cent. (before 1266). The various icon- 
ographic programs can be reconstructed only very im- 
perfectly. Among the eatliest paintings, there is a row 
of enthroned apostles (upper apse) and scenes from 
the life of Christ (nave of the lower church, probably 
by a different artist). As for the 13th-cent. layer, there 
are remnants of a large Deisis composition in the low- 
et apse. In addition, both apses have a tow of images 
of bps. or church fathers. Although heavily damaged, 
a few still show inscriptions with their names written 
in Greek and Syriac (Estrangela, running from top to 
bottom). Independent from the paintings, and writ- 
ten on the first layer of plaster, are two carefully writ- 
ten prayers, one in Syriac (Schmidt, 151—2) and one in 
Greek. 

In addition to their significance for art-historical 
studies and as a witness of the ongoing presence of 
Christian culture in the Qalamun mountains, the paint- 
ings and inscriptions in Qara provide precious informa- 
tion on the use of Syriac among the Melkites. 

See Fig. 101 and 102. 
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Qaraqosh 


Qarabashi, Abd al-Masih Nu' man 
(19031983) [Syr. Orth] 


He was born in Qarabash near Diyarbakir (Amid). In 
1911 his bp. Iwannis Elias Shakir (later Patr.) sent him to 
Dayr al-Za faran where he learned Syriac (under Elias Qoro 
and Dolabani), Arabic, and Turkish. In 1921 he went back 
to Diyarbakir, then escaped from the military service and 
went to Beirut, where he spent some time with Ishaq Ar- 
malah. He taught in Beirut (1926, 1935—1936), Bethlehem 
(1937—39), Jerusalem (1939—51), Qamishli (1952—76), and 
St. Ephrem Seminary in Beirut (1972—75). 

He wrote: 1. A series of Syriac readers, Perge d-gery- 
ono, from kindergarten until eighth grade which are still 
used today in the Middle East and the diaspora (reprinted 
many times). 2. A grammar titled mdarsono bqonune dlesono 
(Qamishli 1963, 2nd ed. 1980, 3rd ed. 1986). 3. Poems in 
the gente of hamroyotho ‘wine poems’ based on the An- 
dalus Arabic tradition of a&bagrzyyat (Sweden, 1997). 
4. An account of the Sayfo titled dzo zlibo (Augsburg, 
1997; Glane 1999); GT by George Toto and Amill Gor- 
gis titled Vergossenes Blut (Glane, 2002); DT titled Vergoten 
Bloed (Glane, 2002). 

Additionally he translated the following works 
from Arabic into Syriac: 1. Gibran Khalil Gibran’s The 
Prophet and Jesus the Son of Man. 2. The Quatrains of Al- 
Khayyam. 3. Michael Niema's a/-anyjuh. 4. Gilgamesh. 5. 
The sayings of Tagore from al-Bustani’s Arabic version. 
6. The Code of Hamurabi. 7. Addai Schet’s Tarikh kaldi 
wa-athur. A collection of his writings were edited by Ga- 
briel Afram (Jönköping, 1994). 
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Qaraqosh 


A sizable town located to the east of Mosul, on the same 
road along which Bartelle and Karamlish are located. Its 
name is Turkish, lit. ‘the black bird’, but it is also called 
in Syriac Beth Kbudeda, Bukhdeda, or Baghdeda (among 
other conflicting spellings) and in Arabic a/-Hamdaniyya. 
Its history is best known from the 12th cent. onward 
although the town must have existed much earlier. Qa- 
taqosh contains the remains of at least three maph- 
rians, Yuhanon IV (1189) and two others who lived 
during the 15th cent. In his Chronicle, Bar 'Ebroyo 
mentions it as the scene of violence at the hands of 
Kurds and Tatars, and in his Ecclesiastical History he 
discusses the mostly good relations between the local 
people and the maphrians residing in Dayro d-Mor Ma- 
tay. Monks native to Qaraqosh are attested in Edessa, 
Jerusalem, and Dayr al-Suryan in Egypt. Here lived the 


Qarqaphto, Monastery of 




















Fig. 103. Qaraqosh, Syr. Cath. Church 
of the Mother of God. Photo: Amir Harrak. 


highly skilled scribe and miniaturist Bacchus as evi- 
denced in one ms. dated to 1257. The invasion of the 
Persian Nadir Shah in 1743 destroyed it almost entirely, 
but it was soon rebuilt magnificently as reflected in the 
att, architecture, and Syriac inscriptions of its churches. 
The bp. of Dayro d-Mor Behnam, Karas of *Khudeda* 
played a crucial role in the rebuilding activities. There 
are currently nine churches in Qaraqosh, some truly 
monumental, including two recent ones. In antiquity 
Qaraqosh belonged to the Ch. of E., but it shifted to 
the Syr. Orth. Church around the beginning of the 
7th cent. under the influence of Dayro d-Mor Matay, 
and around the middle of the 18th cent., it turned al- 
most entirely Syr. Cath. In the late 1950s it was inhab- 
ited by some seven thousand people speaking Sureth, 
but the number today is less certain. 
See Fig. 103 and 104c. 
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Qarqaphto, Monastery of [Syr. Orth.] 


The Qarqaphto (‘Skull’) Monastery was located near 
the town of Magdal on the Khabur tiver southeast of 
Resh'ayna, in the Jazira region of Syria. According to tra- 
dition, a certain Mor Shem'un was the founder of this 
monastery. The Qarqaphto Monastery blossomed be- 
tween the 8th and 10th cent. and was famous as a center 
for biblical philology. 

There is little direct archeological or ms. evidence 
from the Qarqaphto Monastery. One surviving ms. from 
this monastery is dated to 839 (Brit. Libr. Add. 17,215). 
The fragments of this ms. contain comments on Greek 
philosophical vocabulaty in Sytiac. References to the 
monks of the Qarqaphto monastery are also found in 
mss. of the so-called Syriac Masora. A small number of 
these mss. (Vat. Syr. 152, Brit. Libr. Add. 7183, and Da- 
mascus Patr. 12/22) attribute vocalized selections from 
the OT and NT to the *Qarqaphian tradition’ (waslmonutho 
gargphoyto). Most Syriac Masora mss. also contain marginal 
notes attributed to monks of the Qarqaphto Monastery 
(garqpboye) along with notes by other philologists. 

Bat ‘Ebroyo is the best-known source of informa- 
tion for writings associated with the Qarqaphto Mon- 
astery. In the introduction to his grammar *The Book 
of Splendors' (K/obo d-sezibe), Bar 'Ebroyo attributes the 
development of W.-Syr. Greek vowel signs to Qarqaph- 
to monks. He also includes gargphoye biblical readings in 
his Scriptural commentary the ‘Storehouse of mystet- 
ies’ (Awyar roze). In his ‘Candelabrum of the sanctuary’ 
(Mnorat qudse), Bar “Ebroyo lists the gargphoyto as a ‘ver- 
sion’, or ‘translation’, (mappaqto) of the NT used by the 
Syr. Orth., along with the Peshitta and the Harqlean (PO 
31.1, 120). At times Bar 'Ebroyo disagrees with the bibli- 
cal readings of the Qarqaphto monks. 

Scholars working before the mid-19th cent. such as 
J. S. Assemani and N. Wiseman believed that these refer- 
ences to the maslmonutho qargphoyto and qargphoye in the 
Syriac Masora and in the works of Bar ‘Ebroyo were 
allusions to a ‘version’ or ‘revision’ of the Bible. The in- 
clusion, in these same writings, of the term mas/monutho 
in reference to the ‘versions’ of the Harqlean and Syro- 
Hexapla seemed to legitimize the translation ‘version’ 
when used for gargphoyto. In the late 19th-cent. J. P. P. Mar- 
tin argued that mas/monutho qarqpboyto was not a ‘version’ 
of the Bible, but a ‘tradition’ of vocalizing and pointing 
the biblical text transmitted by the monks of the Qar- 
qaphto Monastery. Martin's conclusions were eventually 
accepted by the majority of scholars, although some 
disagreed. One of the most vocal opponents of Martin 
was Isaac Hall who fought against what he called 'Abbé 
Martin's hoax’ (Hall 1885) in published articles and in 
presentations to the newly-minted Society of Biblical 
Literatute. It is now generally understood that the works 
of eminent philologists from the Qarqaphto Monastery 
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influenced the compilers of Syriac Masora mss. But the 
exact role monks from Qarqaphto played in the com- 
position and transmission of all or part of the existing 
masoretic mss. remains unclear. 
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Qartmin, Monastery of 
see Gabriel, Monastery of Mor 


Qdàm w-Bathar Book of before and after 
(Chor d Chai 


Book containing parts of the daily offices. The name 
(Syr. taba da-qdam wad-bathar ‘book of before and af- 
ter) comes from one section of the book which gives 
the suraye (variable Psalms) before and after Ps. 140 at 
the evening service (ramsa). In alternate weeks, one ot 
the other of the two choirs begins the service. Thus the 
weeks are also styled weeks ‘before’ and weeks ‘after’. 
In spite of its practical importance, mss. of the Odam 
w-Bathar were always rare. It was first edited in print 
by P.Bedjan as part of the Breviarium Chaldaicum (Paris 
1886), 341*—398*. The Ch. of E. uses a Mosul edition 
of 1923 (reprinting that of Urmia 1892) or the printed 
Hudra (pp. 1-110 of each volume). The editions vary in 
content. 
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Qenneshre, Monastery of Qenneshrin 


A W.-Syr. monastery that in its heyday (6th—9th cent.) 
stood out as a center of Greek study in the Syriac- 
speaking Near East and which played a key role in the 
transmission of Greek learning into Syriac. ‘Qenneshre’ 
means ‘eagles’ nest’? and should not be confused with 


Qenneshre, Monastery of 


the northern Syrian town of Qenneshrin or Chalcis 
(Ar. Qinnasrin). Arabic sources refer to the monastery 
as Qinnisri. According to Yaqut, Qenneshre was locat- 
ed on the eastern shore of the Euphrates River in the 
Jazira, facing Jirbas (i.e. Europos), four parasangs from 
Mabbug, seven parasangs from Serugh. Yaqut also adds 
that Qenneshre was a ‘large’ monastery that had some 
370 monks when it was inhabited. 

In the context of increasing imperial pressure on 
miaphysite monks throughout northern Syria, John bar 
Aphtonia led a group of monks from the monastery of 
St. Thomas near Seleucia Pieria, where he was Abbot, 
to the banks of the Euphrates and there founded Qen- 
neshre ca. 530; some evidence suggests that it, too, may 
have been dedicated to St. Thomas. Scholars disagree as 
to whether mention of the ‘monastery of Beth Aphto- 
nia’ in Syriac texts should be understood as a reference 
to Qenneshre. The monastery of St. Thomas in Seleucia- 
Pieria seems to have been known as a center of Greek 
studies and Qenneshte continued this tradition. Tumo of 
Harqel, Athanasios II of Balad, and Ya'qub of Edessa all 
studied Greek at Qenneshre. Severos Sebokht, Athana- 
sios II's teacher, was also likely associated with the mon- 
astery and Giwargi bp. of the Arab tribes, probably studied 
there as well. Many important translations from Greek 
into Syriac of both secular and religious works were un- 
dertaken by these men and others trained at Qenneshre. 
A note in ms. Oxford (Bodleian) Poc. 10, which contains 
the hymns of Severus translated by Pawla of Edessa, in- 
forms us that Pawla’s translation was made ‘according to 
the tradition of Qenneshre.’ A study of the translation 
technique of scholars trained at Qenneshre remains a 
desideratum. Qenneshre also played a significant role in 
the life of the Syr. Orth. Church, providing it with a 
number of bishops and no less than seven Patriarchs. 

At some point after the death of Harün al-Rashid 
in 809, perhaps ca. 811, Qenneshre was plundered and 
burned by a band of Arabs probably associated with 
the rebel leader Nast b. Shabath al-'Uqayli. Around 820, 
Patriarch Dionysios of Tel Mahre (himself, a product of 
the monastery) obtained permission from “Uthman b. 
Thumama to rebuild it. Ibn al- Adim's (d. 1262) Bughyat 
al-talab fi tarikh Halab contains a brief anecdote related 
to Qenneshre, the contents of which suggest that the 
monastery was a popular spot for visitation and revelry 
for people from Mabbug into the reign of Sayf al-Dawla 
(d. 967). At some point in the Middle Ages, perhaps the 
mid-13th cent., Qenneshre ceased to be inhabited. 

In the 1990s, Spanish archaeologists conducting 
rescue operations in the Tishrin Dam area in northern 
Syria identified a large monastic site near the confluence 
of the Sayür and Euphrates Rivers as being the location 
of Qenneshre. In late 2005 and early 2006, however, 
Syrian archaeologist Yousef al-Dabte conducted exca- 
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vations at a site on the eastern shore of the Euphrates, 
directly across from the modern Syrian town of Jarab- 
lus (Jirbas) and identified it as Qenneshre. The results 
of al-Dabte’s one season of work remain only partially 
published, but for a variety of reasons, al-Dabte’s site is 
mote likely to be that of the actual Qenneshre. Planned 
publication of analyses of pottery and inscriptions al- 
ready found offer the prospect of much new informa- 
tion about the history of the monastery. At present, 
further excavations at the site are intended but contin- 
gent upon funding, 
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Qiryo, Yuhanna (1874-1946) [Chald.] 


He was born in Alqosh. He studied at the Patriarchal 
Seminary and in 1899 was ordained as its priest. In 
1906 he served in Mosul. In 1936 he was consectated a 
chorepiscopos and in 1939 served in Aradn until 1942 
when he was consecrated bishop for al-Amadiyya. He 
died in 1946 and was buried in Karamlish. 

He translated from Italian into Syriac a number of 
books including a book on Alphonse Liguori (Abana 
gives the title in Arabic fada il al-giddis Alphonse Liguori 
‘Virtues of St. Alfonso Liguori’), a biography of St. Ji- 
rardis Magla (Mosul, 1932), a two-volume book also by 
Liguori (Abüna gives the title in Arabic hidayat al-nufus 
“Guidance of the souls’) (vol. 1 Mosul, 1934; vol. 2 ms.). 
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Qiyore of Edessa Cyrus of Edessa (6th cent.) 
[Ch. of E] 


Syriac author. Since he is called ‘Qiyore of Edessa’ in 
the mss. of his works, he was probably born in Edessa. 
At the School of Nisibis (ca. 533-8) he was a disciple 
of Mar Aba; he subsequently taught at the School of 
Seleucia-Ctesiphon, and became its Director. After Mar 
Aba's death (552) he founded a monastety at Hirta. He 
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is the author of six ‘Causes’, or Explanations, of impor- 
tant seasons in the liturgical year: the Great Fast, Pascha 
(Holy Thursday), the Passion, Resurrection, Ascension 
and Pentecost. He is among the earliest Syriac authors to 
employ this genre of liturgical commentary. 
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Qoro, Elias Malke (1881-1962) [Syr. Orth.] 


Patr. delegate to Malankara. He was born in Mardin in 
Aug. 1881 and studied at the school of the Church of 
the Forty Martyrs there. He joined Dayr al-Za'faran in 
1902 and became a monk on 16 June 1905. Elias was 
appointed secretary to Patr. ‘Abdullah Sattüf in 1906 and 
was ordained priest in 1908. He accompanied the Patr. 
on a ttip to Jerusalem, Istanbul, London, Paris, Egypt, 
and India, from 1908 till 1911. In London, he met King 
Edward VI twice and dined at his table. He became ab- 
bot of Dayr al-Za'faràn in 1911 and was appointed di- 
rectot of its printing press. Elias was consectated bp. on 
23 Sept. 1923 in the Church of the Forty Mattyrs, with 
the honorific tide Yulios, and was appointed to serve in 
Malankara. He became a Patriarchal Delegate to Malan- 
kara in 1927. In 1932, he established Dayro d-Mor Igna- 
tius on the burial site of Patr. Eliya III. He also oversaw 
the establishment of a few monasteries and churches in 
Malankara. He died in 1962 while serving in India and 
was buried at Dayro d-Mor Ignatius. 

Elias was one of the foremost masters of the Beth 
Gazo melodies. His student Patr. Ignatius Ya qub III later 
produced audio recordings of the Beth Gazo that remain 
an important learning resource for the clergy. 
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Qurillona Cyrillona (late 4th cent.) 


Syriac poet. He is the author of six poems which are 
preserved in a single early ms. (Brit. Libr. Add. 14,591). 
The fact that one of these poems concerns an incur- 
sion of the Huns into North Mesopotamia indicates 
that he must have been writing ca. 396. Nothing else is 
known of his life (he has sometimes been identified as 
Absamya, reputedly a nephew of Ephrem, who is said 
to have written a poem on an incursion of the Huns; or 
as Qiyore, head of the School of Edessa: neither seems 
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likely). The other poems concern the Footwashing, the 
Pascha (Holy Thursday), the Crucifixion, Wheat and its 
symbolism, and Zacchaeus. (In the unique ms. only that 
on the Crucifixion and the incursion of the Huns are 
specifically attributed to Qurillona.) 
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Quryaqos Kyriakos (d. 817) [Syr. Orth.] 

Patr. of Antioch, ordained on 17 Aug. 793 in Harran, 
died in June or August 817 in Mosul (the sources are 
not unanimous); he came from Tagrit; before becoming 
Patr. he had been a monk in the Monastery of Estona 
near Kallinikos. 

At a synod in the Monastery of Naphshatha on 
7 Sept. 797, by a christological formula acceptable fot 
both parts, he managed to achieve a church union with 
the Julianist Patriatch Gabtiel, to the effect that if the 
latter survived Quryaqos, he would become Patr. for the 
united Syr. Orth. Church (‘Chronicle to the year 813’; 
Chronica. minora 252/191). The planned union did not 
come into being as some of the Severian bishops would 
not accept it and even accused the patr. of becoming a 
Julianist heretic. 

Quryaqos tried to take decisive steps against the 
eucharistic formula (said to be of Nestorian tendency) 
*Panem caelestem frangimus’, which for a long time had 
been causing much dissension in the Church, but be- 
cause of the danger of a schism was tolerated by the 
previous patriarchs. Quryaqos's solution (at a synod in 
Beth Bathin in 795) did not bring the controversy to its 
end. On the contrary it brought about an open schism, 
as all other dissidents united with the party of the fol- 
lowers of the formula. The center of the opposition 
was the monastery of Gubba Barraya and the diocese 
of Cyrrhus, the bp. of which had been deposed by 
Quryaqos. At the synod summoned in 807/8 in Gu- 
brin the dissenting bishops were deposed. Then they 
elected a monk of Qartmin, Abraham, an anti-patriarch. 
He sought recognition by the Coptic Patr. Markos, but 
due to Quryaqos's intervention was excommunicated by 
Markos. This, however, did not put an end to the schism 
and it existed over the whole period of Quryaqos’s pon- 
tificate. One of the results of the machinations of the 
dissidents was that Caliph Haran al-Rashid gave orders 
to destroy churches in the region of Tagra. 


Quryaqos 


In some cases Quryaqos seems to have supported 
hieratchs who were disliked by their congregations. Such 
was the case with Shem'on, the metropolitan of Tagrit 
(only the death of whom brought peace to the diocese) 
and with Basilios, his successor. The latter soon fell into 
a conflict with the people of Mosul, as he opposed their 
choice of Daniel, of the powerful Dayro d-Mor Matay, 
as their bp. Quryaqos who supported the authority of 
Basilios (as the metropolitan of Tagrit, the position later 
known as maphrianate), formally had precedence over 
other metropolitans of the ‘East’ (ie. the part of the 
Syr. Orth. Church on the former territory of the Persian 
[Sasanian] state). Quryaqos tried to solve the conflict by 
a conciliatory decree (Michael Rabo, Chronicle, 495f/ 
1IIb,33—35). 

In the atmosphere of conflicts within the church’s 
hierarchy the discipline among the priests and monks 
diminished. Quryaqos tried to improve that by institut- 
ing canons at two synods: in Beth Bathin near Harran 
in November 794 (46 canons) and in Harran in 812/13 
(26 can.). 

His literary works include responsa, a liturgy 
(anaphora), a collection of memre on theological themes 
(incomplete), a biography of Severus of Antioch (discov- 
ered by A. Vóóbus), letters (three of which are quoted 
by Michael Rabo) and a synodal letter to the Coptic Pa- 
triatch Markos being a profession of faith (preserved in 
Arabic translation). 

See Fig. 58. 
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Rabbula of Edessa (d. 435/6) 


Bp. of Edessa (411/2—435/6). Born into an aristocratic 
family in Qenneshrin (Chalcis), son of a pagan father 
and a Christian mother, Rabbula converted to Christi- 
anity as an adult, leaving his mother, wife, and children 
for the monastic life. Before long, he was elected Bp. 
of Edessa, where he became one of the great church 
leaders of his time. A fierce advocate for Cyril of Alex- 
andria in the emerging Christological debates, Rabbula 
was said to have campaigned violently against pagans, 
‘heretics’, and Jews, and to have destroyed four temples 
and a synagogue. Rabbula was also renowned for his 
work among the poor, for building hospitals, for regu- 
lating clergy, monastics, and members of the Covenant 
(Bnay qyama) with extensive legislation; for promoting a 
revised translation of the New Testament, and for com- 
posing numerous hymns. His extant writings are few, 
and some of dubious authenticity: several collections of 
rules governing church otder, a sermon he delivered in 
Constantinople (in Syriac translation), a few letters in- 
cluding correspondence with Cyril, and various hymns. 
There is a magnificent hagiography in his honor. 
See Fig. 105. 
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G. G. Blum, Rabbula von Edessa (CSCO 300; 1969). 
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S. A. Harvey 


Rabbula Gospels 


Syriac ms. (now Florence, Bibl. Mediceo-Laurenziana, 
Pluteus 1,56) containing the four Gospels, preceded by 
an important set of illuminations (f. 1r-14v). A colo- 
phon (f. 292r—v) provides the name of the scribe, Rab- 
bula (who is otherwise unknown), and of those who 
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Fig. 105. Recently discovered inscription 
containing the name of bp. Rabbula, dated 425/26 
(In the year 737, in the days of Mar Rabbula the Bishop’). 
Courtesy of Françoise Briquel-Chatonnet, 

Alain Desreumaux, and Joseph Moukarzel. 

See their ‘Découverte d'une inscription syriaque 
mentionnant l'évéque Rabbula’, in Ma/phono w-Rabo 
d-Malphone, ed. Kiraz (2008), 19—28. 


contributed to the production of the ms. (the miniatur- 
ists ate not named), as well as the date (Febr. 586) and the 
place of origin: the Monastery of Beth Mar Yuhanon of 
Beth Zagba. This monastery, no longer in existence, was 
probably situated in the Djebel Riha, some 50 km. north 
of Apamea, in Syria (see Mundell Mango 1983). 

While this ms. ranks among the earliest dated mss. 
of the Four Gospels (see Bible, NT manuscripts, under 3), 
it is even more famous for its illuminations. It opens 
with three full-page illuminations (f. 11-21): the selec- 
tion of Matthias, the Virgin and Child (of the Hodegetria 
type), and standing figures of Ammonius of Alexandria 
and Eusebius of Ceasarea. F. 2v—3r show the text, written 
inside two nicely decorated frames, of Eusebius's 'Let- 
ter to Carpianus' concerning the use of the Eusebian 
‘canons’, i.e. synoptic tables listing the parallel passages 
in the four Gospels. The canons themselves follow on f. 
3v—12v. They ate integrated in architectural structures, in 
which the lists of text references are separated by pillars. 
'These are roofed with arches, on top of which a vatiety 
of birds and plants are depicted. The canons are fol- 
lowed by four more full-page illuminations (f. 13t-14v): 
the Crucifixion with Resurrection, the Ascension, Christ 
enthroned and approached by four men (two of them 
holding each a book and two others following behind 
their brothers and supporting them), and Pentecost. The 
text of the Gospels itself (f. 20-291) does not contain 
any further illuminations. 
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The disposition and decoration of the Eusebian 
canons are of a common type, found in both the East 
and West. Their further elaboration, however, with ad- 
ditional themes and motifs, reveals the specific Syriac 
context of this ms. Folios 3v—9r have in the upper reg- 
istet (to the right and left of the arches) OT figures, ac- 
companied by their names in Estrangela script: Aaron, 
Moses, Joshua, Samuel, David, Solomon, Hosea, Joel, 
Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Zephaniah, Job, 
Isaiah, Habakkuk, Haggai, Zechariah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Daniel, Malachi, and Elisha. In the middle register (to 
the right and left halfway of the outer pillars) NT scenes 
are depicted, while the right and left corners at the bot- 
tom are mostly filled with animals and plants. Some of 
the representations, such as the scenes of Christ’s Nativ- 
ity and Baptism (with fire coming out of the water) and 
the impressive compositions of the Crucifixion (with 
Christ wearing the purple Ao/obion) and the Resurrection 
(with Christ appearing to the two Maries) reflect their 
Syriac context and are reminiscent of Ephrem’s hymns 
and other Syriac writings. 

The ms. in all likelihood originated in a Syr. Orth. 
environment and subsequently came into the possession 
of the Maronites. For at least two centuries it was housed 
in the Maronite Monastery of Qannubin, in Lebanon, 
before it was transferred to the Florentine library in the 
16th cent. 

There has been much discussion among scholars 
about the question of whether the quite with the illu- 
minations (f. 1-14) and the main part containing the 
Gospel texts originally belonged together. While D. H. 
Wright in 1973, after personal inspection of the ms., 
reached the conclusion that the illuminations were in- 
deed part of the codex that was created in 586, the re- 
cent study by P. G. Borbone and A. Mengozzi (in Ber- 
nabo, 2008) has challenged this widely held view. They 
point to a Garshuni note on f. 11v (written between the 
pillars of the canons) which records a significant (judg- 
ing from the size and formal character of the note) do- 
nation by two priests to the Monastery of Qannubin in 
1460/61. The object of the donation is described in the 
note as a/-dast al-kabir ‘the great das?. S. E. Assemani, in 
his first description of the ms. (1742) understood the 
term dast to mean ‘copper vessel’, while Borbone and 
Mengozzi argue that it means ‘fascicle, quire’, and see 
in it a reference to the impressive gathering of illumina- 
tions which, according to their view, would have been 
joined to the Gospel text only in the 15th cent. This 
interpretation, which has not yet encountered general 
support (see Mundell Mango, in Bernabò 2008, 113- 
14), does not imply that the illuminations are of a very 
late date. On the contrary, the early date of most of the 
illuminations (probably 6th cent.) should not be ques- 
tioned and is supported by the Syriac script found on 


al-Rahib, Elias 


these folios. We would be dealing then with the re-use 
of an early quire of illuminations that had become dis- 
connected from its original manuscript. 

Even while this and other questions continue to ex- 
ist, the codex is one of the most precious illuminated 
mss. of the ancient world. Sharing so many charactet- 
istics with late-ancient and early Byzantine art, it also 
reflects the very refined local culture that existed in the 
leading Syriac monasteries. In recent years the illumina- 
tions have not only been studied intensively, they also 
have served as a soutce of inspiration for modern sacred 
art, especially in contemporary wall paintings in Maron., 
Syr. Orth., and Syr. Catholic churches. 

See Fig. 50, 54, 71c, and 91. 
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L. Van Rompay 


al-Rahib, Elias (1860-1949) [Chald.] 


He was born in Shaqlawa of the Sher family. In 1876 
he joined the Monastery of Rabban Hormizd, became a 
monk in 1879, and was named Elias. He was ordained 
priest in 1895. 

He composed in Syriac a history of the Chald. pa- 
triarchs from Yohannan Sullaqa onwatd (ms.) which was 
later translated into Arabic by “Aziz Butros of Alqosh 
under the title Kitab al-ru'd “The book of shepherds’ 
(1952). He also composed a collection of 30 poems and 
anthems, following the tradition of al-Hariri, and titled 
it Surisiqa ‘young bird without feathers’ which was his 
childhood nickname (ms.). 


Abüna, Adab, 508-9. 
Macuch, Geschichte, 413-4. 


G. A. Kiraz 


Rahmani, Ignatius Ephrem II 


Rahmani, Ignatius Ephrem II (1848-1929) 
[Syr. Cath.] 


Patr. (1898—1929), scholar, and liturgist. He was born in 
Mosul on 7 Nov. 1848 and named Louis. He studied at 
the Dominican School under Clemens Joseph David and 
in 1863 was sent to study in Rome, where he was ot- 
dained in 1873. On his return to Mosul he helped in edi- 
totial tasks at the Dominican Press. In 1880 he became 
a Chorepiscopos, and in 1887 was consecrated by Igna- 
tius Giwargis V as titular bp. of Edessa, with the name 
Rabbula Ephrem. He organized the seventh Synod of 
Sharfeh, and in 1890 became bp. of Baghdad, and then 
of Aleppo in 1894. Following his election as Patr. in 1898 
he renovated the Sharfeh press, moved the patriatchate 
from Mardin to Beirut, founded the seminary school in 
Jerusalem (1902), and restored Dayro d-Mor Behnam. His 
most important publications of Sytiac were the Testa- 
ment of our Lord Jesus Christ (1899, with LT), Martyrdom 
of Shmona and Gurya (1899, with LT), the Chronicle of 
1234 (19045, Studia Syriaca, I-V (1904—9; the last volume 
containing Antun of Tagrit’s book on poetics), and K/o/o 
d-tekso d-qurobo / Missale (1922). His Les Liturgies orientales 
et occidentales (1934, in Arabic) was a pioneering study of 
comparative liturgy. 
See Fig. 106. 
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S. P. Brock and G. A. Kiraz 


Renaissance, Syriac 


A term probably first used by A. Baumstark to denote 
a period in Syriac literature (11th-13th cent.) of great 
productivity, characterized by a growing acceptance of 
Arabic science and of Arabic and Muslim cultural and 
religious patterns. Examples include translations/ad- 
aptations of Arabic scientific works, the introduction 
of rhymed and rhythmic prose (saj, for instance, by 
"Abdisho' bar Brikha) as well as Arabic verse meters (ra- 
Jaz, tawil), a new explanation of Syriac grammar based 
on theories borrowed from Arabic grammarians (Bar 
‘Ebroyo, Isho'yahb bar Malkon), and the creation of new 
literary gentes (e.g., wine poetry, kbamriyya?). In the field 
of historiography, one witnesses an increasing use of 
Muslim sources in Persian and Arabic. The same ap- 
plies to philosophy, where the study of authors like Ibn 
Sina, Nasit al-Din al-Tusi, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, and Abu 
Hamid al-Ghazali contributed to new developments, e.g., 
in the works of Ya'qub bar Shakko, Bar Malkon, and Bar 
'Ebroyo. This Muslim influence can be felt even in the 
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Fig. 106. Portrait of Syr. Cath. Patr. Ignatius 
Ephrem II Rahmani in the reception hall 
of the Monastery of Sharfeh, Lebanon. 
Photo: Jean Fathi. 


domains of theology, spirituality, and canon law. Some 
modern authors such as J.-B. Chabot have a negative ap- 
preciation of this period on account of the loss of otigi- 
nal Syriac themes, styles, and patterns. 

A second characteristic of the Syriac Renaissance 
seems to be a certain awareness (not shared by all au- 
thors belonging to this period) that the traditional Chris- 
tological differences between Chalcedonians and E.-Syr- 
ians and W.-Syrians were a matter of terminology rather 
than of substance. This development also explains the 
good contacts with European Christians through the 
Crusader presence in the Middle East. 

The idea of a Renaissance has also been used by 
scholars in the fields of architecture and visual arts, 
which in the same period were characterized by a greater 
openness to Islamic styles and to influences from the 
European (Crusaders) and Byzantine world. 
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H. G. B. Teule 


Resh'ayna Theodosiopolis 


City on the Khabur, located in the eastern part of an- 
cient Osrhoene and today straddling the Turkish-Syrian 
border, the Syrian part now beating the name Ra’s al 
‘Ayn and the Turkish part Ceylanpınar (earlier Resülayn). 
Its Syriac and Arabic names, meaning ‘spring-head’ in 
both cases, refer to the large number of springs in the 
area, from which the Khabur draws much of its water. 
'The biblical city of Resen (Gen. 10:12; Pesh.: Rasan) was 
identified with Resh'ayna by Ephrem (Commentary on 
Genesis, ed. R. M. Tonneau [CSCO 152], 65.25—6) and in 
the later Syr. exegetical tradition (as well as in the Pales- 
tinian Targumim). In classical times it was also known as 
'Theodosiopolis after Emperor Theodosius I (379—95), 
who according to the Chronicle of Edessa ‘founded’ the 
city in 380/1 (ed. Guidi, 5.17—8) and according to Mala- 
las granted it municipal status in 383. The city, which was 
taken by the Arabs in 640, saw brief occupations by the 
Byzantines in 943 and by the Franks under Count Josce- 
lin I of Edessa in around 1129. It fell into insignificance 
in the modern period, so that the present-day twin city 
of Ra's al- Ayn-Ceylanpinar is largely a modern founda- 
tion created in the late 19th cent. 

Among the early bishops of Resh'ayna mention 
may be made of Andrew, banished for his opposition 
to the *Henoticon' in 484, Petros, a correspondent of 
Severus of Antioch who was exiled by Justin I in 519, and 
'SWL (Asylios/Ascholios?), whom Sergios of Resh'ayna 
denounced before the Chalcedonian Patr. Ephrem 
of Antioch in ca. 535. After the Islamic conquest, we 
heat of the Syr. Orth. bp. Gabriel in 667. The synod 
at which Athanasios II of Balad was elected Patr. was 
held in Resh'ayna in 684. The names of nine bishops 
of Resh'ayna between 724 and 986 are known from 
the Chronicle of Michael I Rabo. In the 11th and early 
12th cent. the see of Resh'ayna is usually found united 
with that of Mardin. 

Among the E.-Syr. authors mentioned by 'Abdisho' 
bar Brikha are Daniel of Resh'ayna (ca. 550) (Assemani, 
Bib. Or. III/1, 223) and Shallita of Resh'ayna, the latter 
of whom is said in mss. of his work to have been a bp. 


Rhétoré, Jacques 


Resh'ayna is mentioned as a suffragan of Nisibis in a list 
of E.-Syr. dioceses in 1007/8. 

An important monastery in the neighbourhood of 
Resh'ayna is known under different names: 1. Speglis/ Es- 
peqiis, i.e., Specula’ or ‘Watchtower’ (mss. Brit. Libr. Add. 
14,430 and 12,135[I], two biblical mss., written in 724 
and 726 respectively, by the scribe Sobho of Resh'ayna, 
‘who never made a blotted saw’; see Wright, Catalogue, 
vol. I, 15b-16b and 24b-26a; comp. ib, 9a-10a); 
2. Asphulos/Asphuloye/Saphylos (Michael Rabo); and 
3. Pgimto (Bar 'Ebroyo, ‘Chron. Eccl’, ed. Abbeloos and 
Lamy, 1.281: Dayro da-Pgimto "amit d-SPWLWS, which is 
mentioned here as the monastery of origin of Patr. Seve- 
ros bar Mashqo). Barsoum claims that it was built in the 
5th cent. and reduced to ruins shortly before 1203, and 
that it produced two pattiarchs and eleven bishops. 

Two monks who are regularly quoted in the margin 
of Masora mss., Tubhono and Sobho, may have belonged 
to the nearby Monastery of Qarqaphto. Their fame also 
spread to the Ch. of E., as Bar Bahlul mentions them in 
his Lexicon (ed. R. Duval, 1363—4), specifically linking 
them to Resh'ayna and crediting them with an important 
role in the ‘tradition (maslnonutho) of the (two) Testa- 
ments’. Whether this monk Sobho (whom Bar Bahlul 
also calls Santo) might be the same as the early—8th-cent. 
Sobho of the ‘Watchtower’, mentioned above, remains 
an open question (Loopstra argues for their identity). 

On the stretch of the Khabur between Resh'ayna 
and Hassaka to the south are thirty-seven villages settled 
by refugees from the Hakkari region, mostly members 
of the Ch. of E., who arrived here via Iraq in 1930’s. 
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H. Takahashi and L. Van Rompay 


Rhétoré, Jacques Ya'qo Nukhraya, 
Yohannan bar Qushta (1841—1921) 


French Dominican missionary, scholar, writer and poet 
in Sureth. Rhétoré entered the Dominican order in 1861, 
and he was ordained a priest in 1866. After having been 
master of the novices in Mazéres (France) and having 
been in charge of the monastery of Corbara in Corsica, 
he was sent to the mission of Mosul in 1874. Between 
1874 and 1879 he lived in Mar Ya'qo, near Dehok, and 
then for two years in Mosul. In 1881 he joined the new- 
ly-founded mission of Van, from where he often visited 
the Assyrians dwelling in the mountains between Van 


Rhetoric 


and Mosul. He stayed in Van until 1908, but was absent 
between 1894 and 1897, to take up an appointment as 
lecturer in Chaldean and Armenian at the Ecole biblique 
et archéologique francaise de Jérusalem, and in 1897—98, 
for a short visit home to France. Between 1908 and 1911 
he lived in the village of Ashitha, in the Hakkari moun- 
tains. Back in Mosul, during the First World War, Rhé- 
toré was taken hostage by the Ottomans and interned in 
Mardin and Konia. He witnessed and carefully recorded 
the persecutions and massacres of Christians in 1915 in 
his Les chrétiens aux bétes. In 1918 he stayed in Constanti- 
nople and two years later went back to Mosul, where he 
died on 12 March 1921. 

Rhétoré regularly published letters and articles in 
a number of missionary periodicals. He also collected, 
copied, and wrote mss. in Sureth, wrote grammars of 
Turoyo, Sureth, and Armenian, and an essay on Sureth 
poetry. Most of this valuable material is unpublished. 
Like the missionaties in Urmia, he contributed to the 
emergence of a literary written form of the Neo-Ara- 
maic vernacular of the Mosul region. He opted for 
moderately classicized spelling and vocabulary More 
prescriptive than descriptive, his Grammaire de la langue 
Soureth is nevertheless a precious source for the knowl- 
edge of the Neo-Aramaic varieties spoken in the Mosul 
plain and in the Hakkari region. 

In Sureth Rhétoré composed fables in verse, songs, 
and poems, sometimes with the assistance of the fa- 
mous native poet David Kora (School of Alqosh). Rhétoré 
studied the traditional Dorekthà genre and himself com- 
posed a number of hymns, under the pseudonym Ya'qo 
Nukhraya ‘Jacques P'Étranger". In 1896, during his stay 
abroad, some of these texts were edited rather unsatisfac- 
torily under the name of David Kora (Daoud l'Aveugle?) 
and were included in two collections of the Dominican 
Press. In the last years of his life, Rhétoré composed a 
Dorektha ‘On the sufferings of the Christians under the 
Sultan Reshad’, with historical notes and commentary, 
using the pseudonym of Yuhannan bar Qushta. 

See Fig. 44. 


Select publications by Rhétoré 


Recueil de chants religieux en langue chaldéenne vulgaire Mosul, 1896; 
repr. 1954 and Baghdad, 1990). 

(Daoud PAveugle), Fables en langue chaldéenne vulgaire (Mosul, 
1896). 

Grammaire de la langue Soureth ou Chaldéen vulgaire selon le dialecte de 
la plaine de Mossoul et des pays adjacents (Mosul, 1912). 

Livre de l'enfance de Notre-Seigneur Jésus-Christ. Récits versifiés en 
langue Soureth (Mosul, 1913). 

Cantiques et poésies diverses sur des sujets religieux en langue Soureth 
(Mosul, 1914). 

Les chrétiens aux bêtes: souvenirs de la guerre sainte proclamée par les 
Tures contre les chrétiens (Paris, 2005). (IT in M. Impagliazzo, 
Una finestra sul massacro: Documenti inediti sulla strage degli 
armeni, 1915-1916 [Milano, 2000], 95-250) 
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A. Mengozzi 


Rhetoric 


In the widest sense a term designating the artistic use of 
language, primarily in speech but secondarily in writing, 
with the purpose of influencing the hearers or readers. 
As such rhetoric has arisen in civilizations and languages 
the world over, and in Syriac the most notable extant 
rhetoric may be thought to be the poetry of Ephrem, 
which, through the artistic use of the Syriac language, 
was designed to persuade the hearers to adhere to his 
vision of the Christian faith and to dissuade them from 
the ways of his opponents. Within the sphere of Eu- 
ropean and Near Eastern civilization, however, ‘rheto- 
ric’ often serves as a short designation for what may 
be more precisely termed ‘classical rhetoric’, the theory 
of discourse, applied both to speaking and writing, de- 
veloped in ancient Greece and Rome. This theory or 
technique was presented in treatises and manuals in 
Greek and Latin, and became, both at elementary and 
higher levels, a principal component of the educational 
system of classical and late antiquity. With the influence 
of Greek culture in the Syriac-speaking area, classical 
rhetoric became familiar to Syrians and exercised an in- 
fluence also on Syriac literature, and in this sense the 
term rhiturige (or similar) and its cognates are employed 
in Syriac, from the Greek (echte) rhétoriké. John bar Aph- 
tonia, founder of the famous Monastery of Qenneshre, 
was born in Edessa of a father who, according to a Syt- 
iac panegyric of John, ‘partook of secular wisdom, as 
not without foresight it ends up with the art of rhetoric 
(ummanutha d-rhitrutha)’. 

Classical rhetoric categorized discourse as forensic 
(judgement on the past), deliberative (advice for the fu- 
ture), or epideictic (praise or blame), and examples of 
each may be found in Syriac literature. The oration of 
Narsai on the three E.-Syr. teachers has been analysed 
as a speech of defence structured according to the pre- 
cepts of forensic rhetoric, and the Book of Steps as a set 
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of exhortations patterned after the principles of delib- 
erative rhetoric. The clearest examples of the influence 
of classical rhetoric in Syriac, however, fall within the 
realm of epideictic: an anonymous speech in praise of 
John bar Aphtonia, an oration on Severus of Antioch by 
Giwargi bp. of the Arab tribes, and an oration on Philox- 
enos of Mabbug by Eli of Qartmin. 

The ‘Book of Dialogues’ of Ya'qub bar Shakko is 
evidence that even as late as the 13th cent. Sytiac schol- 
ars accorded rhetoric a place in their curriculum of ‘sec- 
ular wisdom’ consistent with the position it held in late 
antiquity, for Book One of this treatise has four sections 
devoted to grammar, rhetoric, poetics, and the copious- 
ness of the Syriac language, Book Two being devoted to 
logic and philosophy. Most of the sections on rhetoric 
and poetics ate derived from the single extant treatise 
in Syriac devoted entirely to rhetoric, that by Antun of 
Tagrit. This lengthy treatise (in five Books) exhibits sev- 
etal points of contact with classical rhetorical theory, but 
also some significant differences. While naming Gregory 
of Nazianzus, whose orations he knew in Syriac transla- 
tion, ‘the prince of rhetors’, Antun equally admired the 
‘ornamentation of words’ (the subject of Book Five) 
produced by Ephrem. 

The ‘Rhetoric’ of Aristotle, in modern times the 
most widely admired treatise of Greek rhetoric, was 
not as influential in late antiquity as the works of other 
Greek writers on rhetoric. It was, however, included by 
late antique Alexandrian philosophers in the Organon, 
the set of treatises by Aristotle devoted to logic. Like 
other treatises of the Organon, it was rendered into 
Syriac. The Syriac version is lost, but was probably the 
basis for the ‘old’ (i.e. prior to Hunayn b. Ishaq) Arabic 
version, which is extant and was the subject of com- 
mentaties by Islamic philosophers. The Syriac version 
was the subject of a commentary by Bar ‘Ebroyo in his 
‘Cream of Wisdom’, although Bar 'Ebroyo also made 
much use of the Arabic commentaty by Avicenna on the 
old Arabic version. 
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monastery of Qenneshre’, in Portraits of Spiritual Authority, 
ed. J.W. Drijvers and J.W. Watt (Religions in the Graeco- 
Roman World 137; 1999), 155-69. 
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Romanos the Melodist (ca. 485 — ca. 560) 


Byzantine hymnographer and deacon. Born in Hims 
(Emesa), Romanos earned the surname ‘the Melodist 
by composing hymns in Greek which, for the last 1,500 
years, have been regarded as masterpieces. Although he 
is sometimes credited with developing a new Greek po- 
etic form, the Aontakion, it is more accurate to call him the 
perfector of this genre: his hymns are the most perfect 
examples of this form, whose invention antedates him. 
The Xontakion is credited with introducing the ‘accent’ 
(or Byzantine’) metric into Greek poetry (contrasted 
with the earlier ‘quantitative’ or ‘Hellenic’ metric). Ro- 
manos's kontakia have also been singled out as the first 
examples of chancel drama, and the predecessor of the 
medieval mystery and passion plays. Romanos’s hymns 
are rhetorically elegant, theologically sophisticated, aes- 
thetically sublime, and psychologically profound; Karl 
Krumbacher termed him ‘the greatest Church poet of 
all time’. 

Little is known of Romanos' life. The liturgical 
‘Menaia’ and ‘Synaxaria’ of the Byzantine Orthodox 
Church are our sole sources. They state that he was born 
in Emesa and was ‘of the Hebrew race’. He became a 
deacon in Beirut, and then moved to Constantinople 
during the reign of Anastasius I (r. 491—518). There he 
lived in the ‘temple’ of the Theotokos in the Kuros. It is 
reported that in his sleep the night before the Feast of 
the Nativity, Mary appeared to him in a vision and gave 
him a scroll to eat. He then awoke, ascended into the 
pulpit, and began to sing one of his most beautiful and 
subsequently well-known kontakia: “Today the Virgin 
gives birth to the super-essential one’. Famed during his 
own life for his popular hymns, he is reported to have 
composed about a thousand kontakia, although only 59 
have been preserved. (Another 29 kontakia have been 
attributed to Romanos, but Maas and Trypanis correct- 
ly reject them. The Akathistos hymn of the Orthodox 
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Church has sometimes been attributed to him, although 
without convincing evidence.) Because Romanos refet- 
ences the destruction of Constantinople by earthquakes 
and subsequent fires, his death must be placed after 552 
ot possibly 555, for in those years earthquakes devas- 
tated Constantinople. 

From an historical and textual standpoint, Roma- 
nos’s hymns are significant for four reasons. 1. They 
are a window into the layperson’s mind at the time of 
Justinian, for Romanos was writing for the common 
person. The hymns are not the high theology argued 
between bishops, vying for political advantage. Rather, 
the hymns are pastoral works, addressing the concerns 
of the average person and communicating the myster- 
ies of the faith in a form understandable to the laity. 
2. Romanos’s hymns provide strong evidence for a link 
between Syr. Christian culture and the Greek, Byzan- 
tine world. Romanos’s dependence — both literary and 
structural — upon the Syriac Ephrem is demonstrable. 
Both his literary corpus and the account of his child- 
hood in Syria suggest that Romanos was bilingual: his 
scansions often require that Semitic names be scanned 
as in Hebrew or Syriac. Romanos’s hymns often address 
the same themes as Ephrem’s, and sometimes both 
share the same illustration, metaphor, or even turn of 
phrase. Indeed, the form of the Syriac madrasa (stan- 
zas, a refrain, an acrostic, with rhyme) closely parallels 
that of the ontakion. Other forms used by Ephrem’s 
Syriac hymns and sermons (the semra, which is a met- 
tical sermon, and the soghitha, which has a dramatic, 
epic element, and which often uses dialogue in a free 
recreation of a biblical episode) find their distinctive 
characteristics transplanted into the Greek world in the 
kontakia of Romanos. As a literary form, the kontakion 
was clearly derived from Semitic (specifically, Syriac) 
poetic forms. And the Syriac corpus of Ephrem was 
clearly Romanos’s model for his Greek hymns. 3. Ro- 
manos’s Greek hymns furthermore betray his depen- 
dence on Syriac literary sources. His appropriation of 
Ephrem has been discussed; but he also used Syriac 
biblical texts, sometimes verbatim. He often quotes 
the Gospels in the form of Tatian’s Diatessaron, or 
in forms found only in Syriac sources (e.g. in the Old 
Syriac Version of the NT). This further underscores his 
dependence on Syriac sources. 4. Romanos’s hymns oc- 
casionally contain ancient Judaeo-Christian traditions 
from what later became 'extra-canonical' Gospels. An 
example is the ‘light’ (or fire’) in the Jordan River at 
Jesus’s baptism (also in the ‘Gospel according to the 
Hebrews’); another is that, on the night Jesus was at- 
rested, Peter weeps at the door of the High Priest’s 
house before denying Jesus (when Peter hears the cock 
crow and then weeps, that is his second episode of weep- 
ing) (so also the “Gospel of the Nazoraeans’). 
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Romanos' possible dependence on Ya'qub of Serugh) 
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fragment from a hymn of Romanos the Melodist, VC 
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Saba, Boutros (1893-1961) [Syr. Cath.] 


He was born in Bartelle, studied at Sharfeh from 1906, 
and then at the Syriac Catholic Seminary in Jerusalem. 
In 1914 he returned to Mosul, and was ordained a priest 
in 1919. He taught at the Seminary of St. John in Mosul, 
then at Sharfeh from 1937. He then served in Baghdad. 
In addition to his other writings, he composed in Syr- 
iac a number of poems (a few published according to 
Abüna). 
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Abüna, Adab, 562-3. 
Macuch, Geschichte, 445-6. 
G. A. Kiraz 


Sabrisho' I (d. 604) [Ch. of E.] 


Cath. (596—604). He originated from Beth Garmai and 
was born ca. 525. He lived as a shepherd before his vil- 
lage priest saw his ability and started teaching him. Sa- 
brisho' then went on to the School of Nisibis, after which 
he lived an ascetic life in the region of Qardu and else- 
where. He was appointed bp. of Lashom some time after 
576, and undertook a number of missionary journeys, 
during one of which he was involved in the conversion 
of Numan III of Hirta. Shortly after his appointment 
as Cath. in 596 (at the orders of Khusrau II) he con- 
vened a synod to deal with various doctrinal and other 
abuses. The acts of the synod contain a preamble which 
includes a statement of faith, an agreement dated 598 
made by three monasteries in the Sinjar region (whose 
monks are described as “of Bar Qaiti”), and a Letter 
by Sabrisho' to the same monks. The #esbohta Abun dba- 
Smayya qaddis ba-&yaneh is attributed to Sabrisho' in some 
sources (but to Babai or Ishoyahb II in others). 

The Life of Sabrisho' by his friend ‘Petros the soli- 
tary is much concerned with his miracles (published in 
Bedjan, Histoire de Mar-Jabalaha, de trois autres patriarches..., 
288—331); the notices about him in the Chronicle of 
Siirt (LXV-LXXII; PO 13.4, 154-78) add some further 
miracles. 


Braun, Synodicon Orientale, 277-96. 

Chabot, Synodicon Orientale, 196—207, 456—70 (FT). 

M. Tamcke, Der Katholikos-Patriarch Sabrisbo! I. (596—604) und 
das Móncbtum (1988). (with further references). 
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Sabrisho' bar Pawlos 
Sabrisho' of Mosul (late 12th cent.) [Ch. of E] 


Author of a hymn for Mid-Lent, preserved in the Kzaba 
d-Warda (see Gewargis Warda) and published by Carda- 
hi. The author is called Mawslaya ‘from Mosul’, and in 
the subscription of one ms. it is reported that he was 
a teacher in the Monastery of Mar Michael in Mosul in 
1188/89. His significance as a liturgical poet may have 
extended far beyond the one hymn that is known, as the 
name of "Sabrisho' of Mosul’ is remembered in a 20th- 
cent. dorektha by Thomas Hanna of Karamlish (ed. by 
E. Braida, forthcoming in A. Mengozzi, Religious poetry in 
vernacular Syriac from Northern Iraq, CSCO 627-628). 

In addition, an author by the name of Sabrisho’ d- 
Pawlos (‘of Pawlos’, or perhaps ‘who [is] Pawlos’, rather 
than ‘son of Pawlos’) is mentioned among ‘the orthodox 
teachers’ in a list that is found in some E.-Syr. mss. (see, 
e.g, Vandenhoff; comp. Van den Eynde, XXV, Docu- 
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ment VIII). While it first seemed reasonable to assume 
that this is the same person, Reinink argued against 
their identity, because Sabrisho' d-Pawlos happens to be 
quoted in the Gannat Bussame within a passage that is 
attributed to the 9th-cent. author Sharbokht. This would 
requite a significantly earlier date for this second Sa- 
brisho’. Regardless of what his relationship to Sabrisho' 
bar Pawlos is, no further information on Sabtrisho' 
d-Pawlos is available. 

Finally, Scher proposed, albeit only tentatively, that 
Sabrisho' bar Pawlos is to be identified as the author of 
an anonymous commentary on the Bible, preserved in 
mss. Mosul 1—3 (dated 1701), parts of which exist in sev- 
eral other mss. (Scher, 228). Although Baumstark gave 
some additional weight to this proposal, by reiterating 
it (without, however, explicitly endorsing it), no positive 
evidence in its support can be provided. At least some 
patts of this anonymous commentary must belong to an 
earlier period, and Sabrisho"s authorship is highly un- 
likely. 
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Sachau, Eduard (1845-1930) 


German scholar of Arabic, Aramaic, and Syriac. Born 
on 20 July 1845 in Neumünster, Schleswig-Holstein, Sa- 
chau began studying Near-Eastern languages at Kiel and 
Leipzig in 1863. After receiving his Ph.D. degree in 1867, 
he studied in Oxford and London. In 1869, he was ap- 
pointed professor of Semitic languages in Vienna; begin- 
ning in 1876, he was professor of Neat-Eastern literature 
in Berlin. In addition, between 1887 and 1920, he was 
the first director of the Seminar for Oriental Languages 
in Berlin, which provided language training to public of- 
ficers in the East, even though he himself did not teach 
there. To prepare them for their interaction with the 
Muslim inhabitants of the newly acquired German colo- 
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nies in East Africa, he wrote his Muhammedanisches Recht 
nach schafiitischer Lebre (3rd ed. 1897). In 1878—79, he trav- 
eled on behalf of the Prussian government to Syria and 
Mesopotamia, where he was able to acquire many Syriac 
mss. for the library of Berlin. Sachau himself described 
these mss., along with the previously acquired mss. in 
Berlin, in a comprehensive catalogue published in 1899. 
He returned to the Middle East in 1897—98. He wrote 
extensive and very readable reports describing both 
of his trips to the Middle East. The main fields of his 
scholarly interest included Arabic, Syriac, the epigraphy 
of earlier dialects of Aramaic, and Neo-Aramaic. In ad- 
dition to Arabic works (by al-Jawaliqi, al-Bīrūnī, and Ibn 
Sad), he edited a number of Syriac sources, including 
several recensions of the Syro-Roman Lawbook (1880 
[Syriac, Armenian, Arabic], 1907) as well as lawbooks of 
E.-Syr. patriarchs and bishops (1907—14). In his capacity 
as professor at Berlin University and well-connected to 
the German authorities, he was among the leading Ger- 
man scholars of Near-Eastern Studies of his day, even 
though personally he was not highly esteemed by all of 
his academic colleagues. He died in Berlin, Charlotten- 
burg on 17 Sept. 1930. 


Select publications by Sachau 


Theodori Mopsuesteni Fragmenta Syriaca (1869). 

Inedita Syriaca. Eine Sammlung syrischer Ubersetzungen von Schriften 
griechischer Profanliteratur (1870; repr. 1968). 

(with K. G. Bruns) Syrisch-rimisches Rechtsbuch aus dem fünften 
Jahrhundert (1880; repr. 1963 and more recently). 

Reise in Syrien und Mesopotamien (1883; rept. 1995). 

Skizze des Fellichi-Dialekts von Mosul (1895). 

Verzeichnis der syrischen Handschriften (Die Handschriften- 
Verzeichnisse der Kóniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin 23; 
1899; repr. 2006). 

Am Euphrat und Tigris. Reisenotizen aus dem Winter 1897—98 
(1900). 

Syrische Rechtsbiicher. Herausgegeben und übersetzt (3 vols.; 1907— 
1914). 

Die Chronik von Arbela (1915). 

Zur Ausbreitung des Christentums in Asien (Abhandlungen der 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Jahrgang 
1919, philos.-histor. Klasse. 1). 
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Deutsches Biographisches Archiv, fiche I 1072, 250-1; I 1114, 
253-9. 
J. Pick, Die arabischen Studien in Europa (1955), 234-6. 
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Sahdona (Martyrius) (early 7th cent.) [Ch. of E] 


Monastic author. He was born in Halmon (Beth Nu- 
hadra) and took up a monastic vocation under the in- 
fluence of his mother and a saintly woman, Shirin. He 
lived as a monk of the Monastery of Beth 'Abe until some 
time between 635 and 640, when he was made bp. of 
Beth Garmai. His views on christology were seen to be 
too Chalcedonian, and he was deposed at a synod. For 
a while he was re-instated, but then was again deposed. 
His fine ‘Book of Perfection’ is preserved, not quite 
complete, in a ms. copied in Edessa in 837. The wotk is 
in two parts; the first begins with the dogmatic founda- 
tions of the moral life of Christians (only parts of this 
ate preserved), and then goes on to provide an intro- 
duction to the life of perfection, both coenobitic and 
solitary. The second part is devoted to discussion of the 
different virtues. A remarkable feature of the work is the 
very large number of biblical quotations and allusions 
(and very few references to non-biblical literature). Five 
Letters and a set of maxims on Wisdom also survive. 
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S. P. Brock, ‘A further fragment of the Sinai Sahdona manu- 
script’, LM 81 (1968), 139-54. 

idem, The Syriac Fathers on Prayer, 198—239. (ET of selections) 

S. Chialà, Martyrios (Sahdona). Sull’ amore perfetto per Dio e per gli 
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Maximes sapientiales (CSCO 200-1, 214-5, 252-5; 1961, 
1965). 
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al-Sahyüni, Jibrail Gabriel Sionita (ca. 1577—1648) 

Professor of Arabic and Syriac in Rome, Venice, and Par- 
is. Syriac scholar. Born in Ehden, Lebanon, al-Sahyünt 
was sent to Rome in 1584, to study at the Maronite Col- 
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lege. After his studies he taught Arabic and Syriac, first 
at the College Sapienza in Rome and later in Venice. In 
1614 he traveled to Paris, in the company of Yūhannā 
al-Hasrüni, where he became professor of Arabic at 
the Collége Royal (the later Collége de France). In ad- 
dition to Arabic, al-Sahyüni also taught Syriac (‘la langue 
chaldaique’), albeit on a more informal basis. Along with 
two other Maronite scholars, Yuhanna al-Hasrani and 
Ibrahim al-Haqilani, al-Sahyüni was deeply involved in the 
preparation of the Paris Polyglot Bible, which was print- 
ed between 1628 and 1645. In contrast to the Antwerp 
Polyglot (1569-72), in which Andreas Masius had been 
involved, the Paris Polyglot included a full text of the 
Syriac OT and NT in the Peshitta version. The Peshitta 
NT, which had previously been published by J. A. Wid- 
manstetter (1555), was supplemented with the four mi- 
nor Catholic Epistles (the ‘Pococke’ epistles) and with 
the Apocalypse in the Harqlean Version. Al-Sahyüni was 
in charge of the final editing of most of the Syriac and 
the Arabic, and provided the larger part of the accompa- 
nying Latin translation of the Syriac texts. The Syr. text 
of the Paris Polyglot served as the basis for the London 
Polyglot, which was edited by Brian Walton (1655-57). 

In the course of his work, al-Sahyani came into 
conflict with G.-M. Le Jay, the general editor of the Poly- 
glot (which landed al-Sahyüni in a Paris prison for three 
months in 1640) as well as with al-Haqilani. 

In addition to his work for the Paris Polyglot, al- 
Sahyüni published a Syriac life of St. Maron, which was 
included in the 1608 edition of the Maronite Missal; a 
1625 edition and Latin translation of the Syr. Psalms; 
and an edition with LT of Bar 'Ebroyo's poem on the 
divine wisdom (1628). He is also known as the copyist 
of Syr. mss. Paris, Bibl. Nat. 240 (the Hexaemeron of 
Ya'qub of Edessa) and 271 (Bar 'Ebroyo's poem on the 
divine wisdom). 

B. Dau, Religious, cultural, and political history of tbe Maronites 

(n.d.), 587-90. 

F Feghali, "Gabriel Sionite’, in DHGE, vol. 19 (1981), 566-7. 
N. Gemayel, Les échanges culturels entre les Maronites et l'Europe. 

Du College Maronite de Rome (1584) au Collège de Ayn-Wargqa 

(1789) (1984), 218-45 and 322-34. 

L. Van Rompay 


Saka, Ya qub (1864—1931) [Syr. Orth.] 


Minor writer, scribe, and educator. He was born in 
Bartelle to Butros b. Saka in 1864/5 and studied Syr. un- 
der the Chaldean priest Butros al-Karmalisi. He was ot- 
dained a deacon in 1906, and a priest in 1929. He taught 
at the school of Dayro d-Mor Matay from 1926 to 1928. 
His students include Patr. Ignatius Ya qub III and Bp. 
Boulos Behnam. Saka died of cancer in 1931. He was 
a master scribe and produced over 70 mss., found now 
mostly in churches and monasteries in Iraq. 


al-Salib, Dayr 


His Syriac writings consist of poems (ms. Syr. Orth. 
Patr. Libr.). He presented a 200-page ms. of his poems to 
Afram Barsoum; a second copy was preserved in Bartelle. 
Selections of Saka's poems were published by Ishaq Saka 
in mimre mgabayo (1945) and in Qasa id mukhtara (1958). 
Abüna, Adab, 609—10. 

Barsoum, Scattered pearls, 523—4. 

Macuch, Geschichte, 433-4. 

Munüfar Barsüm, Adwa , 35-6. 

I. Saka, History of the Syrian Orthodox Church (1983-86), vol. 4, 

162-6. (in Arabic) 

G.A. Kiraz 


al-Salib, Dayr Dayro da-Slibo, 
Monastery of the Cross [Syr. Orth.] 


Monastery and village in Tur ‘Abdin. Dayr al-Salib, also 
called the Monastery of Beth El and located ca. 30 
km. northeast of Midyat and 13 km. north of Hah, 
is to be distinguished from another Monastery of the 
Cross in Defne/‘Atafiyya near Hesno d-Kifo (Hasan- 
keyf). The monastery derives its name from a piece of 
the Holy Cross obtained in Constantinople by Mor 
Aho of Resh'ayna (6th cent), whose tomb is found 
today in a separate chapel outside the main monastic 
complex. Within the main complex there is, besides 
the main church of the Holy Cross, a church of Mor 
Hworo (disciple and successor of Mor Aho) and Mor 
Barsawmo. 

After the Syr. Orth. diocese of Tur “Abdin was di- 
vided into those of Qartmin and Hah in 1088, the bish- 
ops of Hah regularly resided at Dayr al-Salib. After the 
schism of 1364, Hah and Dayro da-Slibo continued as 
a bishopric under the patriarchate of Tur ‘Abdin. The 
last metropolitan of Dayr al-Salib, Antimus Ya'qub of 
Esfes, was killed in 1915. 

The monastic complex, which is said once to have 
housed 300 monks, provided refuge for those living in 
neighbouring villages and itself became a village in the 
19th cent. In 1892, O.H. Parry found ‘about twenty 
Syrian families’ living within the monastery with ‘their 
flocks’. The village, with a reported population of 400 
in 1914, suffered heavy losses during and after the First 
World War. Anschiitz records that there were 88 Chris- 
tians, new-comers from nearby villages and Kurdish- 
speaking, in 1967. In July 2004, Gevriye Arslan, head 
(mukbhtar, of the village since 1983, was murdered by 
Kurds from the neighborhood seeking to appropriate 
the village’s lands. In 2005, there was one resident nun, 
along with five Christian families, including returnees 
from Europe, living within the monastic complex. 

See Fig. 107. 
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day account’, Cistercian Studies Quarterly 41/3 (2006), 311— 
349, esp. 338-9. 
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‘Abdin aprés le XIII: siècle’, ParOr 10 (1981/2), 257-84, 
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idem, Pour un Oriens christianus novus, 204—6. (s.v. Hah’) 
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D. Gaunt, Massacres, resistance, protectors: Muslim-Christian relations 
in Eastern Anatolia during World War I (2006), esp. 215-6. 

H. Hollerweger, Lebendiges Kulturerbe. Turabdin (1999), 204—9. 

P. Krüger, ‘Das Syrisch-Monophysitische Mónchtum im Tur 
"Ab(b)din', OCP 4 (1938), 5-46, esp. 34-5. 
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survey, vol. 3 (1989—90), 320, 331, 431. 
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Salman, Hanna (1914-1981) [Syr. Orth.] 


He was born in Ma'sarteh and joined the Taw Mim Sim- 
kath orphanage in Adana. He taught Sytiac, French, and 
Arabic at the same institution, after it moved to Beirut. 
He graduated from the American University of Beirut, 
and then established in Tal Tamar, near al-Hasake, a 
school for the Assyrians. He became the principal of the 
Syr. Orth. schools of Qamishli, and a manager of the 
Electrical Company of Qamishli after its nationalization. 
He returned to Beirut where he taught at the American 
University. He died in a car accident in 1981. 

He published with Yubanon Qashisho a set of Syt- 
lac readers (Qamishli, 1951). He composed mote than 
100 poems, mostly unpublished. He translated a novel/ 
play from French into Syriac (Munufar Barsüm gives the 
titled transcribed in Arabic as janjifaf, i.e. Genevieve) (ms). 


Abüna, Adab, 573—74. 
Munüfar Barsüm, Adwa , 79-81. 
G. A. Kiraz 


Salomon, Désiré (1838-1914) [Chald.] 


Salomon was born in Tkhuma and grew up in Khosrowa 
where he was a pupil at the French Lazarist (i.e. Vin- 
centian) Seminary. He continued his studies in France, 
joined the Vincentian order in 1857, and was ordained 
priest. (Thus like P. Bedjan he was a priest of the Latin, 
not the Chaldean, rite. He was generally known as Aba 
ot ‘Père’ Salomon.) On his return to Persia he joined 
the Lazarist mission and was involved with its press. He 
became an editor of the periodical Qala da-srara; many 
of its anonymous articles were written by him. He wrote 
various other works for this press, including several Syr- 
lac grammars. One of these was Turas mamlla d-lestana 
Kaldaya (1901). Among his translations was the Gua de 
pecadores of Luis de Granada (translated via French): in 
Syriac Ktaba da-mhaddyana d-hattaye (1901). 
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Fig. 107. Dayr al-Salib, monastery 30 km. northeast 
of Midyat: general view. Photo: Hidemi Takahashi. 


Salomon was a good botanist and discovered an 
unknown plant which was named after him. 


Macuch, Geschichte, 215. 
A. Chatelet, in Revue d'histoire des missions 11 (1934), 266—67 


G. A. Kiraz and J. F. Coakley 


Samuel, Athanasios Yeshu' (1907-1995) 
[Syr. Orth.] 


Bp. of Jerusalem (1947—48), and first bp. of the United 
States (1957—95). He was born in Hulwa near Nisibis in 
1907, and lost his father at an eatly age. His mother took 
him to the Monastery of St. Mark in Jerusalem where they 
both lived, and where he later became a monk. In 1931 
he was part of the entourage of Patr. EliyallI in a visit 
to India. He studied in Egypt and became editor of the 
Patriarchal Magazine (Jerusalem). He became an abbot of 
the monastery and in 1946 was consecrated bp. of Je- 
rusalem. 

In 1947 he purchased from Arab bedouins through 
Iskandar Shahin (Kando), a Syriac antiquity dealer from 
Bethlehem, four Dead Sea Scrolls, later to be known 
as the St. Mark's Scrolls. In 1948, he traveled with the 
Scrolls to the United States for the purpose of making the 
Scrolls available to a wider market. In the United States, 
the scrolls were displayed at various institutions, including 
the Library of Congress and Duke University. After some 
complications, the Scrolls were purchased by Y. Yadin, 
through an intermediary, for the State of Israel. 

In 1948 he was appointed Apostolic Legate to the 
United States, and in 1957 he became the first bp. of 
the United States and Canada. He was instrumental in 
the advancement of this new diocese. He is remembered 
by many parishioners for his humility and for the help 
that he rendered to new immigrants, sometimes even 


taking old ladies shopping for food in his car. In 1971 
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he took part in the consecration of the Coptic Pope 
Shenouda II. In addition to his English autobiography 
(1966, AT 1985), he wrote a series of Syriac readers 
entitled mhadyono déarwoye I-lesono oromoyo / Aramaic nem 
method readers (vols. 1—3, Jerusalem, 1937—45; vols. 4—6, 
Glanerbrug, 1984); critics, however, claim that Qarabashi 
may have had a hand in authoring them. He was instru- 
mental in editing and publishing liturgical texts, with fac- 
ing ET by Murad Barsoum, for many of the Syr. Orth. 
liturgical books, most notably the Anaphora of St. James 
(1967, ET only), The sacrament of holy baptism (1974), The 
order of solemnization of the sacrament of matrimony (1974), 
The order for the burial of the dead (1974), the mad dono en- 
titled Made dono: The book of the church festivals (1984), and 
Anaphoras: The book of the divine liturgies (1991) containing 
thirteen anaphoras. He was also a skillful scribe (many 
of the inscriptions in the United States are molded from 
his hand). He died in 1995 and was buried in the Monas- 
tery of St. Ephrem in The Netherlands according to his 
Last Will and Testament, which also stipulated that his 
substantial estate be used for educational purposes and 
the training of clergy, now administered by the Athana- 
sius Yeshu Samuel Fund. 
See Fig. 40. 


Abüna, Adab, 575. 
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A. Y. Samuel, Treasure of Qumran: My story of tbe Dead Sea Scrolls 
(1996). 
G. A. Kiraz 


Sargis bar Wahle (ca. 1500) [Ch. of E] 


Monk and poet. Sargis bar Wahle from Adharbayjān, 
was a monk in the Monastery of Rabban Hormizd near 
Alqosh, possibly around the turn of the 15th-16th cent. 
He wrote a lengthy metrical poem on the founder of this 
monastery, Rabban Hormizd, consisting of 22 /ar'e (stro- 
phes), according to the letters of the Syriac alphabet, set 
in end rhyme and intended to be recited on the occasion 
of the saint’s dukrand. Its language is artificial and char- 
actetized by the extensive use of rare words and Greek 
loan words. A metrical poem on Mar Aha, which existed 
in ms. (olim) Diyarbakir 76, is said to have been written 
in a mote natural style (Scher). Abüna's and Macuch’s 
assumption that Sargis is also the author of ‘onyatha on 
the E.-Syr. Catholicoi as well as on Rabban Khudahwi 
and Sabrisho' of Beth Qoqa is based on an erroneous 
interpretation of the passage on Sargis in Baumstark’s 
Geschichte der syrischen Literatur. 


Primary Sources 


E. A.W. Budge, The Life of Rabban Hórmízd and the foundation 
of bis Monastery at al-Késh. A metrical discourse by Wahl, 


Sargis Bhira 


surnamed Sergius of Adhérbajjén (Semitistische Studien. 
Erganzungshefte zur ZA 2—3; 1894). (Syr.) 

idem, “The metrical homily on the Life of Rabban Hormizd 
the Persian composed by Sergius of Adh6rbaijan’, in his 
The Histories of Rabban Hormizd the Persian and Rabban Bar- 
‘Idtd, vol. 2.2 (1902). (ET) 


Secondary Sources 


Abüna, Adab, 513—4. 

Baumstark, Literatur, 330-1. 

Macuch, Geschichte, 35-6. 

A. Scher, ‘Notice sur les manuscrits syriaques et arabes con- 
servés à l'Archevéché chaldéen de Diarbékir’, JA 10 
(1907), 387. 

H.G. B. Teule 


Sargis Bhira Sergios Bahira 

Sargis Bhira is the name of a Syriac monk who allegedly 
met the Prophet Muhammad and inspired him to begin 
preaching to the Arabs. The earliest reference to this 
legendary figure is to be found in the E.-Syr. ‘Disputa- 
tion of the Monk of Bet Hale with an Arab notable’, 
which is commonly dated to the early 8th cent. In this 
religious dialogue the monk-protagonist asserts that the 
Quranic teaching regarding the Word of God and his 
Spirit (cf. Qur'an 4:171) is to be traced back to Sargis’s 
instruction of the Prophet. In the early 9th cent., when 
the polemics between Muslims and Syriac-speaking 
Christians burgeoned, the rumors about this Chris- 
tian tutor of the Prophet were spun out into the Syriac 
‘Legend of Sargis’. This story relates how a monk re- 
ceived an apocalyptic vision on Mount Sinai about the 
imminent rise of Arab rule. In this vision, a sequence 
of theriomorphic appearances, interpreted by an angel, 
makes clear that the Umayyads fulfilled the prophecy 
of Gen 17:20 regarding the twelve princes of Ishmael, 
while the rule of the Abbasids is projected to end with 
Caliph al-Ma'mün (r. 813—833). It is described how, af- 
ter having received this apocalyptic vision, the monk 
begins to preach the veneration of one single cross, 
which leads to his persecution by local ecclesiastical 
authorities. Fleeing to the desert of Arabia, he meets 
Muhammad and informs him that he is destined to 
become the leader of the Arabs. The monk also tells 
Muhammad about his religion and instructs him in a 
simplified form of Christianity. He urges Muhammad 
to convert the Arabs to the one true God and designs 
a number of religious rituals and precepts for them, 
which the monk eventually codifies in the Quran. The 
legend ends with another prophecy about the political 
and social turmoil under the Abbasids, their final col- 
lapse, and the exclusive redemption of Christians at the 
end of time. This highly polemical tale, which claims 
that the Quran was written by human hands, has strong 
apologetic overtones, inasmuch as it suggests that the 
historical Mubammad was essentially suppottive of 


Sargis the Stylite 


Christianity and that he summoned Muslim leaders 
never to do harm to the Christian communities. 

The legend survives in two Sytiac redactions 
(E.-Syr. and W.-Syr). Arguments have been presented 
by modern scholars as to which Syriac community com- 
posed the first version, none of which can be regarded 
as decisive. There are also two Arabic versions, which go 
into more detail about the supposed Quranic echoes of 
Christian teachings. 

In numerous Muslim biographies of the Prophet, 
including the early 9th-cent. redactions of a/-Sira al- 
Nabawiyya by Ibn Ishaq, there are references to a monk 
who recognized Muhammad, prior to his first revelation, 
as the awaited new Prophet. In these stories the monk 
is called only Bahira, in contradistinction to the ‘Sargis 
Bhira' of the Syriac accounts. Several modern scholars 
have tried to find a link between the legendary stories 
about Muhammad’s alleged teacher and historical fig- 
ures called Sergios found in Syriac sources. Taking into 
consideration, however, that the Syriac legend is most 
probably a polemical adaptation of the Islamic stories, 
Le. presupposing the primacy of the latter, it is likely 
that Syriac speakers provided this monk with a supple- 
mentary name. They may have added the name Sergios, 
because Bahita was not commonly known as a proper 
name in Syriac. It is an epithet for someone ‘tested and 
approved’ by God, (i.e. ‘venerable’, or eminent). 

The idea that Muhammad was taught by a monk 
lives on among Eastern Christians. It has been perpetu- 
ated in a vast array of accounts with remarkably diverse 
interpretations of the monk's supposed intentions and 
his role in the genesis of Islam. 


S. H. Griffith, “Disputing with Islam in Syriac: The Case of 
the Monk of Bét Halé and a Muslim Emir’, Hugoye 3.1 
(January 2000). 

B. Roggema, The Legend of Sergius Bahira. Eastern Christian apo- 
logetics and apocalyptic in response to Islam (The History of 
Christian-Muslim Relations. Texts and Studies 9; 2008). 
(includes editions, translations, and further references) 

eadem, “The Legend of Sergius Bahira’, in Christian-Muslim 
relations, ed. Thomas and Roggema, 600-3. 

K. Szilagyi, ‘Muhammad and the Monk: The making of the 
Christian Bahira Legend’, Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and 
Islam 34 (2008), 169—214. 
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Sargis the Stylite (8th cent) [Syr. Orth.] 


A ‘Letter’ attributed to ‘Sargis the Stylite of Gusit' (near 
Hims) ‘against a Jew who argued that God has no son, 
and that God has not begotten' is preserved in a single 
ms. of the 8th/9th cent. According to its editor the work 
must belong to the 8th cent. (and not the late 6th, as had 
eatlier been suggested). It is a literary wotk based on 
several sources, among them a collection of testimonia; 
there is also a section on images (of interest in view of 
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the date). In patt the wotk may also be based on an ac- 
tual discussion with a Jew. 


A. P. Hayman, The Disputation of Sergius the Stylite against a Jew 
(CSCO 338-9; 1973). 

idem, “The Biblical text in the Disputation of Sergius the 
Stylite against a Jew’, in The Peshitta, its use in Literature and 
Liturgy, ed. B. ter Haar Romeny (2006), 77—86. 


S. P. Brock 


Sauget, Joseph-Marie (1926-88) 

Scriptor in the Vatican Library (1958-88), and author of 
numerous valuable studies on Syriac and Christian Ara- 
bic literature. His books include a bibliography of orien- 
tal liturgical rites, covering 1900—60 (1962), a pioneering 
study of Melkite synaxaria (Subsidia Hagiographica 45, 
1969), two monographs on mss. in the Borgia collection 
(Syr. 39: SeT 292, 1981; and Syr. 60, a Gazza: SeT 326, 
1987), and a study of an Arabic translation of the Say- 
ing of the Fathers in the Paradise of 'Enanisho (CSCO 
495, 1987). 


J.-M. Sauget (ed. L. Duval-Arnould and F. Rilliet), Littératures et 
manuscrits des chrétientés syriaques et arabes (SeT 389; 1998). 
(a selection of his articles, and his bibliography). 


S. P. Brock 


Sawma, Abrohom (1913-1996) [Syr. Orth.] 


He was born in Midyat and joined Taw Mim Simkath in 
1919 in Adana where he learned Syriac under Dolabani. 
He moved with the school to Beirut in 1923 and stud- 
ied there under Armalah. He lived in Jerusalem in 1928 
where he studied at St. Mark’s Monastery, then joined 
public schools and graduated as an engineer in 1943. In 
1948 he left Jerusalem and lived in Brazil. 

His Syriac writings include poems, some published 
in Hdoyutho Suryoyto (Buenos Aires, ed. Fatid Nozha), and 
an 11-volume set titled Ktobo d-marduto d-suryoye (1967— 
1990). He also wrote Méumoyuto d-suryoye (Sao Paulo, 
1996) and a play on Abgar V Ukkama in Arabic. 


Abüna, Adab, 576. 
Macuch, Geschichte, 470. 
Munüfar Barsüm, Adwa , 129-31. 


G. A. Kiraz 


Sawma, Rabban Rabban Barsawma (13th cent.) 
[Ch. of E.] 


Sawma was a monk of the Ch. of E. who, sometime 
around 1275, set out from Dadu (also known as Khan 
Baliq, ie. modern Beijing) in his native China with a 
younger disciple, Markos, on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
The two reached Ilkhanate Persia, but due to the on- 
going threat caused by the Mamlukes, they were unable 
to travel further west. Upon the death of Mar Denha 
(1281), Cath. of the Ch. of E., Markos was elected to 
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the patriarchal throne and assumed the name Yahbalaha 
III. Following his election as Patr., he sent Sawma on a 
diplomatic mission to enlist the help of Christian Eu- 
rope on behalf of Christians in the East. Sawma who 
had kept a journal, presumably in Persian, of his trav- 
els from China, continued to document his travels that 
took him to Constantinople, Rome, Paris, before return- 
ing to Baghdad. The record of the journey of the two 
monks to Baghdad, and of Sawma's subsequent mission 
to Europe, provides a rich, eye-witness account of plac- 
es, people, and events in the last half of the 13th cent. 
A Syriac redactor produced a truncated version of the 
Persian original that was popularized in English by 
E. A. Wallis Budge in his The Monks of Kublai Khan, Em- 
peror of China. 


P. Bedjan, Histoire de Mar Jabalaha patriarche et de Raban Sauma. 
Le Nestorianisme sous les Mongols (1888). (Syr) 

P. Bedjan, Histoire de Mar Jab Alaba, patriarche et de Raban Sauma 
(1895). (Syr) 

P.G. Borbone (tr. E. Alexandre), Un ambassadeur du Khan Argun 
en Occident. Histoire de Mar Yabballaba III et de Rabban Sauma 
(2008). (FT) 

idem, Storia di Mar Yahballaha e di Rabban Sauma. Cronaca 
siriaca del XIV secolo (2009). (Syr. with IT; incl. further 
references) 

S.P. Brock, ‘Rabban Sauma à Constantinople (1287), in 
Mémorial Mgr Gabriel Khouri-Sarkis (1898-1968) (1969), 
245-53. 

E. A.W. Budge, The monks of Kublai Khan, Emperor of China. The 
Religious Tract Society (1928). (ET) 

J.B. Chabot, Histoire de Mar Jabalaha III (1895). (FT) 

J. A. Montgomery, The History of Yaballaha II, Nestorian Patri- 
arch, and of bis Vicar Bar Sauma, Mongol Ambassador to the 
Frankish Court at the End of the Thirteenth century (1927; 
repr. 2006). 

J. P. Amar 


Sayfo Firman, Seferberlik, Seyfo 


‘Sayfo’, or ‘the sword’, is the term now commonly used 
for the large-scale massacres of the Syriac (as well as 
the Armenian) inhabitants of eastern Turkey in 1915 
and following years, in the course of World War I and 
its aftermath (another term also used is ‘Firman’, de- 
noting the order to kill the Christian population; also 
‘Seferberlik’ denoting mass deportations). Serious mas- 
sacres had occurred at intervals in the 19th cent., nota- 
bly in 1843 (Hakkari), 1860 (Damascus and Lebanon), 
and 1895—6 (eastern Turkey), but those of 1915 were 
evidently orchestrated by high Ottoman officials, in 
particular the Minister of the Interior, Talaat Pasha. In 
the area between Urfa (Edessa) and Cizre the massa- 
cres and deportations primarily affected the Syr. Orth., 
Syr. Cath. and Chaldeans. The Assyrians, to the east 
of Cizre, in the Hakkari region, having sided with the 
Russians in 1916, were abandoned after the Russian 
Revolution (1917), and were driven out by the Otto- 
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man army, escaping to the Urmia region (northwest 

Iran). Subsequently, when Urmia fell, large numbers 

were massacred. 

The losses to all the Syriac-speaking communities 
were enormous. Eight out of twenty Syr. Orth. dio- 
ceses were completely or largely wiped out, and whole 
areas that had formerly had a considerable Sytiac pres- 
ence, notably Bsheriyyeh (Syr. Orth. and Chaldean) and 
Hakkari (Ch. of EJ, were totally depleted of their Chris- 
tian population. Reliable figures for those killed or who 
died in the course of deportations are difficult to attain 
(see Gaunt, 300—303), but in any case for all the Syriac 
Churches in eastern Turkey, the losses of their people 
formerly living in that region were well over 50%, and in 
some cases as much as 90%. 

Those who escaped the massacres fled south to 
Syria, Palestine, or Iraq, and in the case of the Assyrians, 
also Iran or north towards the Caucasus. Although the 
emigration of Middle Eastern Christians to the Ameri- 
cas had begun in the 19th cent., especially after the mas- 
sactes of 1895/6, it was Sayfo that gave a huge impetus 
to the creation of a massive diaspora that today accounts 
for a large proportion of all Syriac Christians. 
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Scher, Addai (1867-1915) [Chald.] 

He was born Asmar Slewa Scher in 1867 in Shaqlawa 
neat Arbela. Both his father, Ya'qub, and his grandfa- 
ther, Yohannan b. Ibrahim, were priests. He studied 
under his father and in 1879 entered the Seminary of 
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Fig. 108. Addai Scher, Chald. bp. of Siirt, 
and Syriac scholar, assassinated in 1915. 
From A. Nuro, My four in the parishes of the Syrian Church 
in Syria and Lebanon (1967), 84. 


St. John in Mosul. He was ordained a priest in 1889 and 
became the secretary of bp. Gabriel Adamo (1873-99) 
of Kirkuk after whose death Scher administered the 
diocese for one year. In 1900 he became the secretary 
of the next bp., Eliya Khayyat. In 1902 he was conse- 
crated bp. of Siirt. In 1908 he traveled to Beirut, Con- 
stantinople, Rome, and Paris seeking funds to aid his 
poor diocese where he met a number of Syriac scholars. 
During World War I, the Ottoman Turks conspired to 
kill him, but he initially escaped with the aid of Kurds 
under Badr Khan. His escape resulted in a massacre 
where many Christians were killed. Finally, the Turk- 
ish army found him, tortured, and beheaded him on 15 
June 1915. It is said that prior to his escape, he hid the 
manuscripts that he had in a well. 

Scher published a number of important texts, with 
FT, in European series and periodicals, notably the 
Chronicle of Siirt (PO 4:3, 1907; 5:2, 1910; 7:2, 1910; 
13:4, 1918), Barhadbshabba’s ‘Cause of the Founda- 
tion of the Schools’ (PO 4:4, 1907), works by Ishai and 
Henana (PO 7:1, 1910), and Theodoros bat Koni’s ‘Book 
of the Scholion’ (CSCO 55, 69, 1910, 1912). He also 
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published a number of catalogues of collections of 
manuscripts in the Middle East (list in Macuch 403-4). 
His two most important works in Arabic are Kitab ashar 
subada al-masrig (2 vols.; Mosul, 1900, 1906) and Ta'rikh 
Kalda wa-Athür (2 vols.; Beirut 1912-3). 

See Fig. 108. 


Abüna, Adab, 544-50. 

J.-M. Fiey, L'apportde Mgr Addai Scher (11915) à l'hagiographie 
orientale’, AB 83 (1965), 121-42. 

Macuch, Geschichte, 402—5. 


S. P. Brock and G. A. Kiraz 


Schulthess, Friedrich (1868-1922) 


Professor of Semitics; scholar of Syriac, Christian Pales- 
tinian Aramaic, and Arabic. Schulthess was born in Zu- 
rich, Switzerland. He studied theology in Basel, Göttin- 
gen (where he studied with P. A. de Lagarde), and Zürich, 
followed by Near Eastern languages at the University of 
Strasbourg (with Th. Nöldeke, among others). From the 
latter university he received his doctor’s degree in 1894 
with a dissertation on the Syriac version of the ‘Life of 
Antony’ by Athanasius of Alexandria. In 1895 he received 
his Habilitation from the University of Göttingen, 
where he also taught for some years. He subsequently 
held positions at the universities of Königsberg (1910— 
1914), where he succeeded C. Brockelmann, Strasbourg 
(1914-17), and finally in his home country in Basel (‘Se- 
mitic philology’, since 1917). He died prematurely in Ba- 
sel on 4 Jan. 1922. 

While he also has a number of publications in the 
fields of Arabic and Islam, his scholarly work was pri- 
matily focused on Aramaic, in the first place Christian 
Palestinian Aramaic and Sytiac. To the field of Christian 
Palestinian Aramaic he contributed two important tools, 
a dictionary (1903) and a grammar (1924, posthumously 
published, with final editing by E. Littmann and with 
additional notes by both Littmann and Nóldeke). These 
two publications have remained authoritative through- 
out the 20th cent. and only began to be replaced towards 
the end of the century. Schulthess's Syriac publications 
include a number of text editions and studies, some of 
them dealing with texts outside the realm of Syriac reli- 
gious literature, such as the Letter of Mara bar Serapion 
(1897), Kalila and Dimna (1911), and the Sentences of 
Menander (1912). 


Select CPA publications by Schulthess 


Lexicon Syropalaestinum (1903; repr. 1979). 

Grammatik des christlich-palastinischen Aramdisch. Herausgegeben 
von E. Littmann. Mit Nachtragen von Th. Nöldeke und dem 
Herausgeber (1924). 


Select Syriac publications by Schulthess 


Probe einer syrischen Version der Vita St. Antonii (1894). 
‘Der Brief des Mara bar Serapion’, ZDMG 51 (1897), 365-91. 
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Homonyme Wurzeln im Syrischen (1900). 

Die syrischen Kanones der Synoden von Nicaea bis Chalcedon nebst einigen 
zugehörigen Dokumenten (Abhandlungen der Königlichen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Göttingen. 
Philologisch-historische Klasse. N.F. 10.2; 1908). 

Kalila und Dimna (2 vols.; 1911). (Syr. and GT) 

‘Die Sprüche des Menander, aus dem Syrischen übersetzt, 
ZAW 32 (1912), 199—224. 


Secondary Sources 


E Schulthess, Die Machtmittel des Islams (1922). (I-IV: Preface 
on Schulthess by the Publishing House, Schulthess & 
Co.; list of Schulthess’s books at the end) 

J. Fück, Die arabischen Studien in Europa (1955), 288. 

L. Hanisch, Die Nachfolger der Exegeten. Deutschsprachige Erfor- 
schung des Vorderen Orients in der ersten Hälfte des 20. Jah- 
rbunderts (2003), 206. 


L. Van Rompay 


Scribes 


In the Greek and Syriac legal documents from Osthoene 
dating from the early 240s, it is only in the three Syriac 
documents that the scribe identifies himself by name 
(see Old Syriac Documents). 'This practice continues to 
be frequently found in the colophons to Syriac literary 
and liturgical manusctipts; there the scribe is normally 
a deacon, priest, or monk (women scribes are extremely 
rare: one example is a Maronite priest's daughter [British 
Library, Sloane 3597, of 1701]. In a fairly small number 
of cases the scribe is also the author of the work he is 
copying; it has been suggested that this may be the case 
with the single ms. of the Chronicle of Zuqnin, and it 
may also be the case with the ‘Chronography’ of Eliya of 
Nisibis; Ya'qub of Edessa may possibly have written the 
ms. containing his revision of the Hymns of Severus 
(Brit. Libr. Add. 17,134). In some other cases the scribe 
is a well-known person, such as Patr. Michael Rabo, 
from whom sevetal autographs sutvive (Nau). Other 
patriarchal scribes are Nuh the Lebanese (ms. Oxford, 
Marsh 437), Yawsep I (ms. Brit. Libr. Egerton 703), and 
Yawsep II (3 mss.). 

Quite often, and especially in the last five centu- 
ries or so, the role of scribe passes from father to son, 
and sometimes entire family trees of such families can 
be constructed (Wilmshurst, 244, 249, 251, for scribal 
families of Alqosh). Several writings of much earlier 
Sytiac authors are only preserved thanks to a number 
of scribes active around the turn of the 19th and 20th 
cent.; one of these was the deacon Mattai bar Pawlos 
of Mosul, working between 1872 and 1934, over 40 of 
whose mss. are now in the Mingana Collection (Bir- 
mingham). 

See also Manusctipts. 

See Fig. 18, 75, and 94. 


Barsoum, Scattered Pearls, 539—50. (famous calligraphers’) 


Script, Syriac 


S. P. Brock, “The art of the scribe’, in Brock and Taylor, Hidden 
Pearl, vol. 2, 243-62. 

H. Kaufhold, ‘Kirchliche Gemeinschaft und Schisma im Spie- 
gel syrischer Schreibervermerke’, OC 85 (2001), 94—118. 

M. Mundell Mango, ‘Patrons and scribes indicated in Syriac 
manuscripts, 411-800 AD’, Jahrbuch der österreichischen 
Byzantinischen Gesellschaft 32.4 (1982), 3—12. 

H. Murre-van den Berg, ‘ “I, the weak scribe”. Scribes in the 
Church of the East in the Ottoman period’, JEastCS 58 
(2006), 9-26. 

E Nau, ‘Sur quelques autographes de Michel le Syrien’, ROC 
2.9 (1914), 378-97. 

Wilmshurst, Ecclesiastical organisation, 382—732. (scribes in dated 
E.-Syr. mss.) 

S. P. Brock 


Script, Syriac 

The Syriac script owes its origin to the Aramaic script of 
the Achaemenid Persian period (539—330 BC) attested 
to in many documents, especially from Egypt and Pal- 
estine (Elephantine, Samaria, etc.). Adopted originally 
from the Arameans of Syria (who borrowed it from the 
Phoenicians), the script became the vehicle for writing 
Aramaic as a lingua franca used throughout the Persian 
Empire. 

After the fall of the Persian Empire, local variants 
of the sctipt began to develop, in centers such as Jeru- 
salem, Petra and Palmyra. One such center was Edessa 
(modern Urfa) in northern Mesopotamia. Its local kings, 
whose dynastic line appears to go back to about 130 BC 
(see Abgarids of Edessa), used a version of the script 
which by the 1st cent. had developed its own character- 
istics. The first dated inscription in this local script, now 
called ‘Syriac’, dates to 6 and comes from Birecik west 
of Edessa (Syriac Bra, Greek Makedonopolis). From the 
1st cent., and then increasingly in the 2nd and 3rd, there 
have survived pre-Christian Syriac inscriptions in stone 
and mosaic, many from tombs, in Urfa and its region. 
From the 3rd cent., we also have legal texts written on 
parchment (see Old Syriac Documents). There were at 
least two forms of the early Syriac script, a monumental 
script used for public inscriptions and a cursive script 
used for everyday purposes such as the writing of legal 
texts on soft materials. 

From the monumental form of the script there de- 
veloped in the early Christian period an elegant ‘book- 
hand’ used especially in the copying of biblical and theo- 
logical texts. The first dated literary ms. of this kind is 
dated 411, but this ms. shows a maturity and elegance 
which suggests that the scribal tradition was already well 
established. This formal script came to be known as 
Estrangela, a word probably of Greek origin (s/rongulos) 
meaning ‘rounded’. 

Alongside this, there existed a cursive script, which 
is rarely attested, but is found occasionally in papyri and 


Secundus 


in colophons of mss. This cursive script continued the 
cursive script tradition found in the early legal parch- 
ments. Later it came to be used more widely and appears 
to be the basis of one of the later variants of the Syriac 
script, the one called Serto ‘script’. This form of script 
was used for literary texts from the 8th cent. and is espe- 
cially associated with the W.-Syr. tradition. 

A third variant of the Syriac script developed in 
the East. It is an angular version of Estrangela and, be- 
cause of its association with the Ch. of E., is often called 
‘Nestorian’. It is known from about 600, but became 
very distinctive much later (13th cent.). 

Throughout the early history of the Syriac script, 
vowels were not fully represented in writing, though 
some diacritical dots were used to distinguish words 
otherwise identical in consonantal form. Eventually 
Syriac (like Hebrew and Arabic) developed vowel signs 
which were placed above and below the consonants. 
Two systems emerged, probably in the 8th cent., a west- 
ern system based on adaptations of Greek vowels and, 
apparently a little later, an eastern system consisting of 
dots. 


Drijvers and Healey, The Old Syriac inscriptions. 

W. H. P. Hatch, An album of dated Syriac manuscripts (1946; repr. 
2002). 

J.F. Healey, “The early history of the Syriac script: a reassess- 
ment’, JSS 45 (2000), 55-67. 

A. Kaplan, Pakographie syriaque. Développemment d'une. méthode 
d'expertise sur base des mannuscrits syriaques de la British Library 
(V^—X* siècles) (Ph.D. Diss., Louvain-la-Neuve; 2008). 


J. E Healey 


Secundus (2nd cent.) 


Pythagorean philosopher (perhaps fictional) in the 
time of Hadrian. He is the subject of a ‘Life’, written 
in Greek, but translated into Syriac, as well as several 
other languages. The Syriac, which is alluded to by Ishaq 
of Nineveh in his Homily 57, survives in an incomplete 
form. The work has two parts, a frame story and a set of 
answers to 20 philosophical questions beginning “What 
is ... P’. These ate put to him by Hadrian on a visit to Ath- 
ens to consult him. Only one question (What is death?") 
survives in Syriac, but a number of extra answers for 
this, not found in the Greek, are given. 


G.W. Bowersock, The Greek Sophists in the Roman Empire 
(1969), 118—9. (identifies him with the sophist Secundus 
mentioned by Philostratus) 

S. P. Brock, "Secundus the Silent Philosopher: some notes on 
the Syriac tradition’, Rheinisches Museum für Philologie 121 
(1978), 94-100. (On allusion by Ishaq, with ET; repr. in 
Studies in Syriac Christianity [1992], ch. TX) 

idem, 'Stomathalassa, Dandamis and Secundus in a Syriac 
monastic anthology’, in After Bardaisan, ed. Reinink and 
Klugkist, 35—50, esp. 46-7. 
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B.E. Perry, Secundus the Silent Philosopher (1964). (includes a 
reproduction of the Syriac text, originally published in 
E. Sachau, Inedita Syriaca [1870], 84-8). 


S. P. Brock 


Seett see Siirt 


Seharbokht bar Msargis 
see Sharbokht bar Msargis 


Selb, Walter (1929-1994) 


Jurist and historian of Law; professor at the University 
of Vienna. Selb was born on 22 May 1929 in Munich. 
He studied Law in Heidelberg and worked as a judge 
from 1953 to 1961. As a Law student, he also studied 
Syriac and Arabic with Anton Schall. In 1962, he earned 
his Habilitation in the fields of Roman Law, History 
of Law in Antiquity, Civil Law, and International Pri- 
vate Law, with a study on the Syro-Roman Lawbook. 
In 1963, he accepted a professorship in Vienna in Ro- 
man Law and History of Law in Antiquity. In addition 
to many publications on both contemporary and Ro- 
man Law, with which he gained high esteem, he devoted 
himself in several books and articles to the history of 
Law in the Syrian churches. To be singled out ate his 
foundational studies on the character and content of the 
Syro-Roman Lawbook. He was one of the co-authors 
of the new edition (with GT and extensive commentary) 
of this text, which appeared in 2002. He was the first 
to provide comprehensive introductions to the Church 
Law of the E.- and W-Syrians (1981 and 1989, respec- 
tively). He also published a previously unknown source 
of Roman Law preserved in Syriac, which he called 'Sen- 
tentiae Sytiacae' (1990, with G'T). He undertook many 
study trips to Turkey and Syria in search of Syriac mss. 
of juridical content. Selb died on 2 June 1994 in Bad 
Vóslau neat Vienna. 


Select publications by Selb 


Zur Bedeutung des Syrisch-rémischen Rechtsbuches (Münchener 
Beitrage zur Papyrusforschung and Antiken Rechts- 
geschichte 49; 1964). 

‘Abdiso’ bar Babrix, Ordung der Ehe und der Erbschaften sowie 
Entscheidung von  Rechtsfallen. Herausgegeben, übersetzt, 
kommentiert und mit einer Einleitung verseben (Österreichische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Klasse, 
Sitzungsberichte 268.1; 1970). 

Orientalisches Kirchenrecht, vol. 1. Die Geschichte des Kirchenrechts 
der Nestorianer (von den Anfängen bis zur Mongolenzeit) 
(Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.- 
hist. Klasse, Sitzungsberichte 388; 1981). 

Orientalisches Kirchenrecht, vol. 2. Die Geschichte des Kirchenrechts 
der Westsyrer (von den Anfängen bis zur Mongolenzeit) 
(Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.- 
hist. Klasse, Sitzungsberichte 542; 1989). 
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Sententiae Syriacae. Eingeleitet, herausgegeben, deutsch übersetzt, mit 
einem syrischen und griechischen Glossar versehen und Rommentiert 
(Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.- 
hist. Klasse, Sitzungsberichte 567; 1990). 

Antike Rechte im Mittelmeerraum. Rom, Griechenland, Agypten und 
der Orient (1993). (170—88: “Der christliche Orient’) 

(with H. Kaufhold), Das Syrisch-romische Rechtsbuch (3. vols.; 
Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.- 
hist. Klasse, Denkschriften 295; 2002). 


Secondary Sources 

H. Kaufhold and G. Thür, ‘Walter Selb (1929-1994)’, Zeitschrift 
der Savigny-Stiftung für Rechtsgeschichte, Romanistische Abteilung 
112 (1995), LXTH-LXXX. 

M. Memmer, ‘Schriftenverzeichnis von Walter Selb’, ibid., 
770-88. 

P. E. Pieler, Walter Selb’, in Antike Rechtsgeschichte. Einheit und 
Vielfalt, ed. G. Thür (Österreichische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Klasse, Sitzungsberichte 726; 
2005), 81-7. 

H. Kaufhold 


Seleucia-Ctesiphon 


Also known as al-Mada in. Located on the Tigris, south 
of modern Baghdad. The original Seleucia on the Tigris 
was established on the west side of the river at the end 
of the 4th cent. BC as a Hellenistic center by Seleucus 
I Nicator. Seleucia was largely abandoned for a new 
center at Ctesiphon during the Parthian period, possi- 
bly due to a shift in the course of the Tigris. Although 
some occupation remained in this area, excavations by 
an American team indicate that the occupation was pri- 
marily industrial. Although the Parthians established 
Ctesiphon as their capital, its exact location remains 
uncertain. Based on archaeological material, most 
scholars locate it on the east side of the Tigris, north 
of Kokhe. Sasanian and Syriac references to Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon almost certainly refer not to Old Seleucia, 
but to the city established by the Sasanians on the right 
bank of the Tigris as their administrative capital, which 
was known as New Seleucia, Kokhe, or Veh-Ardashir. 
Seleucia-Ctesiphon was home to the Cath. of the 
Ch. of E. from atleast the early 5th cent. This is known 
from the Synodicon Orientale, which indicates that the 
synod of Ishaq, the first synod, was held in the see of 
Seleucia-Ctesiphon in 410. 


M. Cassis, ‘Kokhe, Cradle of the Church of the East’, JCSSS 
2 (2002), 62—78. (incl. further references) 

M. Cavallero and M. Ponzi, “The Excavations at Coche’, 
Mesopotamia 1(1966), 63—88. 

J.-M. Fiey, ‘Topography of al-Mada'in', Sumer 23(1967), 3—38. 

G. Gullini, Problems of an Excavation in Northern Babylonia’, 
Mesopotamia 1 (1966), 7-38. 

C. Hopkins (ed.), Topography and Architecture of Seleucia on the 
Tigris (1972). 

A. Invernizzi, “Ten Years’ Research in the al-Mada’in Area, 
Seleucia and Ctesiphon’, Sumer 32 (1976), 167—74. 
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J. Kroger, Sasanidischer Stuckdekor (1982). (incl. further refer- 
ences) 

E. Kühnel, Die Ausgrabungen der Zweiten Ktesiphon-Expedition 
1931/2 (1933). 

O. Reuther, “The German Excavations at Ctesiphon’, Antiquity 
3(1929), 434-51. 

idem, Die Ausgrabungen der Deutschen Ktesiphon-Expedition im 
Winter 1928/29 (1930). 


M. C. Cassis 


Seminary of St. John Séminaire Syro-Chaldéen 
St. Jean, Ma had Mar Yühanna al-Habib 


A prestigious Roman Catholic theological seminary in 
Mosul, Iraq, called Séminaire Syro-Chaldéen St. Jean in 
French. Itwas founded by the French Dominican Fathers 
in 1878, and though it was closed between the beginning 
of the First World War and 1923, it continued to serve 
the Chald. and Syr. Catholic churches until 1973, when 
it was shut down by the Iraqi authorities. It was divided 
into two main parts: Le Petit Séminaire, a junior and se- 
niot high school which consisted of six years of stud- 
ies after elementary school, where the study of French, 
Syriac, and Arabic language and literature was essential, 
and Le Grand Séminaire, which consisted of two years 
of Philosophy and four years of Theology, including 
Biblical Studies. Throughout its history, the instruction 
in both parts of the Seminary was entirely in French, 
and its strength remained in the study of language and 
literature. Eminent scholars graduated from this institu- 
tion, including 1. Awgen Manna (1866—1928) who pub- 
lished Dall al-raghibin fi lughat al-aramiyyin [Guide fot the 
Students of the Aramaic Language] (Mosul, 1900), an 
excellent Syriac-Arabic dictionary; 2. the well-known 
Alphonse Mingana (1878—1937) who published among 
other things the Chronicle of Arbela (Mosul, 1907) and 
Clef de la langue araméenne (Mosul, 1905), a valuable Syr- 
iac grammar; and 3. Addai Scher (martyred in Turkey in 
1915), a prolific writer who published the Histoire nesto- 
rienne inédite (Chronique de Seert). Most of the professors 
were French Dominicans, including the great Syriacist 
Fr. Jean-Maurice Fiey (1914—95), who was the Director 
of the Seminary for a short period before he was forced 
to leave Iraq in 1973. A few Seminary Graduates became 
professors there, as in the case of Mingana in the 1900s, 
and in the 1950s and 1960s Fr. Albert Abana, professor 
of Syriac, who published among other things the French 
translation of the second part of the Chronicle of 1234 
(1974). Hundreds of Iraqi priests graduated from this 
Seminary, many becoming bishops and at least one, the 
Syr. Catholic Gabriel Tappuni (1879-1968), becoming 
Patr. The Seminary published several internal journals, 
but the now rare Bulletin du Séminaire Syro-Chaldéen (1940s 
and 1950s) included scholarly papers on Syriac. In the 
more recent history of the Seminary, Fr. Joseph Omez 


Sergios of Resh'ayna 
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(1902—74) was its director, and it was 
thanks to him that this institution was 
modernized and some 84 highly edu- 
cated and multi-lingual priests gradu- 
ated, some still serving the church of 
Iraq and elsewhere. 

See Fig. 51 and 109. 


A. Harrak 


Fig. 109. Father Joseph Omez and 
a class of students in the Seminary 
of St. John, Mosul, in 1963—64. 
Courtesy of Amir Harrak. 








Sergios of Resh‘ayna (d. 536) [Syr. Orth.?] 


Translator of Greek medical and philosophical texts 
into Syriac. Most of the little that is known of his life 
has to be gleaned from a patagraph in Pseudo-Zacharias 
(Ecclesiastical History, 9:19). He evidently received his 
education, which included medicine, in Alexandtia, and 
he is regularly designated in the sources as ‘Archiatros 
(chief doctor) of Resh‘ayna’. Towards the end of his life 
he was sent by Ephrem, Patr. of Antioch (526/8—545) 
with a letter to Pope Agapetus; it was on the return from 
this journey that he died suddenly at Constantinople. 

Sergios’s considerable literary output combined 
both original works, and numerous translations from 
Greek (a detailed list is given by Hugonnard-Roche, 
La logique, 125-32). The translations fall into three 
categories: 

1. Theological. The corpus of mystical writings at- 
tributed to Dionysius the Areopagite (preserved in ms. 
Sinai Syr. 52, not yet edited apart from extracts). On the 
basis of a passage in Yawsep Hazzaya’s ‘Book of Ques- 
tions’, Sergios seems also to have been the translator of 
the unexpurgated version of Evagrius’s “Gnostic Chap- 
ters’ (ed. A. Guillaumont [PO 29.1; 1985]; see Guillau- 
mont, Les ‘Kephalaia Gnostica’ d’Evagre le Pontique [1962], 
215-27). 

2. Medicine and astronomy. A considerable num- 
ber of medical treatises by Galen are enumerated in a 
famous letter by Hunayn b. Ishaq (d. 873) as having been 
the work of Sergios, but only a few of these survive (e.g. 
ed. E. Sachau, Inedita Syriaca [1870], 101—34; the second 
treatise there has recently been identified by G. Saliba, in 
Byzantion 65 [1995], 443—4, as in fact being closely based 
on Paul of Alexandria). 

3. Philosophy. Notably among these are the Pseudo- 
Aristotelian work, ‘On the Universe’, addressed to Alex- 


ander the Great (ed. de Lagarde, Analecta Syriaca [1858], 
134—58), and a treatise ‘On the causes of the Universe’ 
(unpublished) which has only recently been identified by 
D. Miller (in SywSyr VI, 221—33) as a work by Alexander 
of Aphrodisias that is lost in Greek, and preserved else- 
where only in Arabic (ed. C. Genequand 2001). In an 
influential monograph of 1852 E. Renan (followed by 
Baumstark), attributed a number of anonymous transla- 
tions to Sergios, including those of Porphyry's ‘Introduc- 
tion’ to Aristotle's logical works, and Aristotle’s “Catego- 
ties’; these attributions, however, are now known to be 
definitely incorrect. 

Sergios’s original writings which survive include: 
1. a Treatise on the Spiritual Life (ed. P. Sherwood in 
L’Orient Syrien 5 [1960], 433-59; 6 [1961], 95-115, 121— 
156, with FT; IT by E. Vergani [2008]; this prefaces his 
translation of the Dionysian Corpus. It is already cited, 
though not by name, by Gabriel Qatraya in his ‘Com- 
mentary on the Liturgy’; 2. a Treatise addressed to Phi- 
lotheos, on Aristotle’s ‘Categories’ (unpublished; study 
and partial FT in Hugonnard-Roche, chap. 7); 3. a Trea- 
tise addressed to Theodore, ‘On the aim of all Aristotle's 
writings’ (unedited; study and FT of Prologue and Book 
I by Hugonnard-Roche, chap. 8-9); 4. various Scholia on 
philosophical terms. 


A. Baumstark, ‘De Sergio Resainensi librorum Graecorum 
interprete Syro’, in Lucubrationes Syro-Graecae (Jahrbücher 
fiir classische Philologie, Suppl. 21.5; 1894), 358—458. 

G. Bergstrasser, Hunayn ibn Ishaq über die syrischen und arabischen 
Galen-Ubersetzungen (Abhandlungen für die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes 19:2; 1925). 

R. Degen, ‘Galen im Syrischen’, in Galen: Problems and Prospects, 
ed. V. Nutton (1981), 131-66. 

H. Hugonnard-Roche, La /ogique d’Aristote: du grec au syriaque 
(2004), 123—230. 


S. P. Brock 
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Sergius sce Sargis 
Serto see Script 


Severos, Commentary of the monk 
Catena Severi (9th cent.) [Syr. Orth.] 


Collection of biblical commentaries (OT and NT) by 
Severos, a monk in the Monastery of St. Barbara near 
Edessa, who completed his work in 861. Severos com- 
piled his wotk from existing commentaries and mentions 
as his main sources Ephrem and Ya'qub of Edessa (for 
the OT) and John Chrysostom (for the NT). Between the 
extracts from these works there are a number of long 
insertions. One of them is a full commentary on the 
Octateuch by Ya'qub of Edessa (Kruisheet). In another 
place a long extract from the Commentary on Isaiah by 
Cyril of Alexandria was inserted (ter Haar Romeny, 155). 

Severos’s work did not reach us in its original form, 
but in an expanded form, as it was written down a few 
decades later by the scribe Shem'un of Hisn Mansur (or 
Hesna d-Mansur), who worked in the Monastery of the 
Seven Martyrs near Perthe (Syr. Parrin). Shem'un not 
only copied Severos’s work in a three-volume ms. (Vat. 
Syr. 103, late 9th or 10th cent., cf. S. E. and J. S. Assemani, 
Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vaticanae ... Catalogus, 1.3 [1759], 
7—28), but also — as he himself tells us (f£. 371r) — add- 
ed in the margins a number of notes and comments ex- 
tracted from the works of such authors as Cyril of Alex- 
andria, Daniel of Salah, Hippolytus, Isidore (of Pelusium), 
Severus of Antioch (many extract from his letters), Ya'qub 
of Serug, and from the Book of Steps. Ms. Vat. Syr. 103, 
which at an unknown date was brought to Egypt, was 
copied in the Monastery of the Mother of God in Ga- 
zarta, near Alexandria in (what is today) ms. Brit. Libr. 
Add. 12,144 (Wright, Catalogue TI, 908a—914a), of which 
the initial part (113 folios, mainly from quires 2-12) re- 
mained in Egypt (presently ms. Dayr al-Suryan Syr. 15). 
In this copy, the marginal comments were incorporated 
into the main text so that the work of Severos can no 
longer be distinguished from that of Shem‘un. 

Ms. Vat. Syr. 103 left Dayr al-Suryan for Syria be- 
fore 1646 and later came to Aleppo, where it was acquired 
for the Vatican Library by J. S. Assemani in 1716. Butros 
Mubarak (Petrus Benedictus) edited several parts attribut- 
ed to Ephrem in his Ephrem edition (1737-1740), but in 
the absence of any tools for the critical study of Ephrem, 
he was unable to address the question of authenticity 
and he, therefore, sometimes unctitically combined texts 
of dubious authenticity with genuine Ephrem materials 
(such as those preserved in ms. Vat. Syr. 110). It should 
also be noted that some of the materials included in 
Severus’s collection have their counterpart in an Arme- 
nian commentary attributed to Ephrem (see Mathews). 


Severos, Commentary of the monk 


P. Benedictus, Sancti Patris nostri Ephraem Syri Opera omnia quae 
extant, 1—2 (173740). 

B. ter Haar Romeny, “The Peshitta of Isaiah: Evidence from 
the Syriac Fathers’, in Text, translation, and tradition. Studies 
on the Peshitta and its use in the Syriac tradition presented to 
K. D. Jenner, ed. W.Th. van Peursen and R.B. ter Haar 
Romeny (MPIL14; 2006), esp. 153-59. 

idem, ‘Ephrem and Jacob of Edessa in the Commentary of 
the monk Severus’, in Ma/pbono w-Rabo d-Malphone, ed. 
G. Kiraz, 535-57. 

T. Jansma, ‘The provenance of the last sections in the Roman 
edition of Ephraem’s Commentary on Exodus’, LM 85 
(1972), 155-67. 

D. Kruisheer, ‘Ephrem, Jacob of Edessa, and the monk 
Severus: An analysis of ms. Vat. Syr. 103, f£. 1-72’, in 
SymSyr VII, 599—605. 

E.G. Mathews, Jr., "The Armenian Commentary on Genesis 
attributed to Ephrem the Syrian’, in The Book of Genesis 
in Jewish and Oriental Christian interpretation, ed. J. Frishman 
and L. Van Rompay (TEG 5; 1997), 143-61. 

idem, The Armenian Commentary on Genesis Attributed to Ephrem 
the Syrian (CSCO 572-573; 1998). 

E.G. Mathews, Jr., The Armenian Commentary on Exodus- 
Deuteronomy Attributed to Ephrem the Syrian (CSCO 587— 
588; 2001). 

L. Van Rompay 


Severos bar Mashqo (d. 684) [Syr. Orth.] 


Patr. since 667/8. Severos was from Dayro da-Pgimto 
(see under Resh'ayna). Prior to his election as patr. he 
was metropolitan bp. of Amid. His tenure as patr. is cov- 
eted in the main historiographical works, in particulat 
in Michael Rabo and Bar ‘Ebroyo. Severos is said to have 
been a severe man, who ruled harshly, and had the sup- 
port of the Muslim Caliphs. A conflict arose with some 
metropolitan bps. about the right of ordination of suf- 
fragan bps. When Severos refused to leave that right to 
the metropolitan bps., the latter deposed and excom- 
municated him (in 679/80). Severos responded with a 
countet-excommunication. This stale-mate lasted four 
years, until Severos, anticipating his death, sent a letter 
to the mafryono Yuhanon Sobo (or Yuhanon the Per- 
sian), in which he reiterated his rights and urged the bps. 
to repent. This letter is preserved, as part of a dossier of 
six letters related to the conflict, in Michael Rabo (X1.14: 
vol. 4, 438-44 [Syr.] and vol. 2, 458-68 [FT]) — Ya'qub of 
Edessa is said to have copied two of these documents at 
the requests of the bps. These epistolary efforts indeed 
led to reconciliation which, however, was fully achieved 
only at a synod that met in Resh'ayna in the late summer 
of 684, after Severos had died earlier in the same year. 


Barsoum, Scattered Pearls, 330-1. 

Baumstark, Literatur, 256. 

W. Hage, Die syrischjakobitische Kirche in friihislamischer Zeit 
(1966), 13, 33, 38, 68. 

O.J. Schrier, “Chronological problems concerning the lives 
of Severus bar Masqa, Athanasius of Balad, Julianus 


Severos Sebokht 


Romaya, Yohannan Saba, George of the Arabs and 
Jacob of Edessa’, OC 75 (1991), 62—90. 
L. Van Rompay 


Severos Sebokht (d. 666/7) [Syr. Orth.] 


Scholar, astronomer, philosopher, mathematician, Bp. of 
Qenneshre (city south of Aleppo); or Bp. of the Mon- 
astery of Qenneshre on the east bank of the Euphrates. 
We do not know much of Sevetos's life. Some scholars 
assume that Severos was born at Nisibis. He became 
a monk and student in the Monastery of Qenneshre, 
the famous center of Greck learning founded by John 
bar Aphtonia. According to the Maton. Chronicle Seve- 
ros in his capacity as Bp. came in June 659 to Damas- 
cus together with Bp. Theodore to hold a debate on 
religious matters with the Maronites in the presence of 
Mu'awiyya. Several parts of his wotks survive, although 
only few have been published to date. Some of Seve- 
ros's astronomical works were (partially) published by 
F Nau and E. Sachau. The most notable of these ate: 
the “Treatise on the Astrolabe’ and the *Ireatise on the 
Constellations’. Severos wrote several works concern- 
ing the logic of Aristotle, among which are his “Trea- 
tise on Syllogisms’ (written in 638) and his Letters to 
Bp. Aitalaha of Nineveh and the periodeutes Yawn- 
an. According to the ms. tradition Severos translated 
from Middle Persian into Syriac a short exposition of 
Aristotle’s ‘De interpretatione’, which was composed by 
Pawlos the Philosopher (6th cent.; also known as Pawlos 
the Persian). Some scholars suggested that Severos trans- 
lated from Middle Persian into Syriac Pawlos’s compendi- 
um on the logic of Aristotle, which was addressed to the 
Persian shah Khusrau I (for the question of the language 
in which Pawlos wrote, see Pawlos the Philosopher). 


Barsoum, Scattered pearls, 325-8. 

Baumstark, Literatur, 246-7. 

S. P. Brock, “The Syriac Commentary Tradition’, in Glosses and 
Commentaries on Aristotelian Logical Texts, ed. C. Burnett 
(Warburg Institute Surveys and Texts 23; 1993), 3-18. 
(repr. in From Ephrem to Romanos [1999], ch. XIII) 

H. Hugonnard-Roche, La logique d’Aristote du grec au syriaque: 
Etudes sur la transmission des textes de l'Organon et leur 
interprétation philosophique (2004). 

F. Nau, ‘Le traité sur l'astrolabe plan de Sévère Sébokt’, JA 
9.13 (1899), 56-101, 238-303. 

idem, ‘La cosmographie au VIe siècle chez les Syriens’, ROC 
5 (18) (1910), 225-54. 

idem, ‘Le traité sur les ‘Constellations’ écrit, en 661, par Sévère 
Sébokt, évêque de Qennesrin', ROC 7 (27) (1929), 327— 
410; 8 (28) (1932), 85—100. 

G. J. Reinink, 'Severus Sebokts Brief an den Periodeutes Jonan. 
Einige Fragen zur aristotelischen Logik’, in SywSyr HI, 
97-107. 

E. Sachau, Inedita Syriaca. Eine Sammlung syrischer Übersetzungen 
von Schriften griechischer Profanliteratur (1870; repr. 1968), 
127-34. 
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J. Teixidor, Aristote en syriaque. Paul le Perse, logicien du VIe siècle 
(2003). 

J.W. Watt, ‘A Portrait of John Bar Aphtonia, Founder of the 
Monastery of Qenneshre’, in Portraits of Spiritual Authority. 
Religions Power in Early Christianity, Byzantium and the 
Christian Orient, ed. J. W. Drijvers and J. W. Watt (Religions 
in the Graeco-Roman World 137; 1999), 155-169. 


G. J. Reinink 


Severus of Antioch (d. 538) [Syr. Orth.] 


Patr. of Antioch, theologian, and prolific Greek author. 
Severus is generally recognized as the most important 
Greek theologian of the 6th cent., and he remains, along 
with Philoxenos, the main authority on christology for 
the Syr. Orth. tradition. He originated from Sozopolis in 
Pisidia and came from a pagan family (the claim in the 
Life by John bar Aphtonia that his grandfather was a bp. 
is unfounded). He studied first in Alexandria and then 
at the Law school in Beirut. During his time in Beirut 
he was converted to Christianity and was baptised in the 
shrine of St. Leontius in Tripoli (488). He then adopted 
a monastic life neat Gaza, but from 508-11 he was in 
Constantinople, in support of the anti-Chalcedonian 
cause. When Flavian was deposed from the patriarchal 
see of Antioch in 512, Severus was elected as his suc- 
cessor. After the death of the emperor Anastasius (518), 
and with the new pro-Chalcedonian ecclesiastical policy 
of Justin I, he escaped to Egypt where he spent the rest 
of his life, apart from a brief visit to Constantinople in 
536, summoned by Justinian. Back in Egypt, he died two 
years later (8 Feb. 538). On his return to Egypt in 536 
the emperor had his writings (in Greek) condemned, 
with the result that most of them survive only in Syriac 
translations. The most important of these are the 125 
‘Cathedral’ Homilies, preached during his time on the 
patriarchal throne: these come down (not quite com- 
plete) in two forms, the earlier perhaps translated by 
Pawlos of Kallinikos, and the later one as a careful revi- 
sion, made by Ya‘qub of Edessa over a century later. Only 
Homily 77 survives in the Greek original, thanks to its 
re-attribution to Gregory of Nyssa or to Hesychius of 
Jerusalem. 

Most of his other works are theological treatises 
refuting either Chalcedonian polemic (thus the Against 
the Grammarian [= John of Caesarea], the Discourses 
addressed to Nephalius, and the Philalethes), or the 
more extreme anti-Chalcedonians (thus the Correspon- 
dence with Sergios). There is also an extensive polemical 
work against Julian of Halicarnassus, with whose views 
on incorruptibility of the flesh of Christ he disagreed. 
Severus was also a tireless letter writer, but only a very 
small proportion of his vast correspondence survives in 
Syriac translation. A collection of hymns (za nyoto), of- 
ten misleadingly referred to as the Oktoechos, includes 
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Fig. 110. Severus of Antioch, as depicted in inlaid ivory 
(most of which is lost) and identified 
with his Greek name, on a panel of the wooden door that 
separates the altar space from the burus 
in the main church of Dayr al-Suryan 
(dated May 914, under abbot Mushe of Nisibis). 
Photo: Karel Innemée (after 2010 conservation). 


several by him. Quite a number of excerpts on exegetical 
matters ate preserved in Greek in certain of the Catenae 
collections. 

A number of biographies of Severus survive; of 
these the two most important are those by John, abbot 
of the monastery of Beth Aphtonia (John bar Aphto- 
nia), and Zacharias Rhetor (his fellow student at Beirut). 
The latter (covering only up to 512) is a response to a 
pamphlet that had been put out claiming that Severus 
had taken part as a student in pagan rites. 

See Fig. 110. 


Primary Sources 


CPG 7022-7081. 

Homilies: ed. M. Briére, F. Graffin, and others: 1-17 (PO 38.2); 
18-25 (PO 37.1); 26-31 (PO 26.4); 32-9 (PO 36.3); 40-5 
(PO 36.1); 46-51 (PO 35.3), 52-7 (PO 4.1), 58-69 (PO 





Sextus, Sentences of 


8.2); 70-6 (PO 12.1); 77 (PO 16.5; both versions and 
Greek); 78-83 (PO 20.2); 84-90 (PO 23.1); 91-8 (PO 
25.1); 99-103 (PO 22.2); 104-12 (PO 25.4); 113-9 (PO 
26.3); 120-25 (PO 29.1; with general introduction). 

Theological works: ‘Against the Grammarian’, ed. J. Lebon, 
(CSCO 93-4, 101-2, 111-12; 1929-38); “To Nephalius 
and to Sergius’, ed. J. Lebon (CSCO 119-20; 1949); 
‘Philalethes’, ed. R. Hespel (CSCO 133-4; 1952); ‘Against 
Julian’, ed. R. Hespel (CSCO 244-5, 295-6, 301-2, 318 
9; 1964-71). 

Letters: E.W. Brooks, Sixth Book of Select Letters (2 vols.; 
1902-1904); further letters, ed. Brooks in PO 12 and 14 
(1919-1920). 

Hymns: ed. Brooks, PO 6-7 (1911). 

Catena fragments: E. Petit, with L. Van Rompay, La chaine 
grecque. sur l'Exode, vol. 1. Fragments de Sévère d’Antioche 
(TEG 9; 1999); and Sévère d’Antioche. Fragments grecs tirés 
des chaines sur les derniers livres de l'Octateuque et sur les Ràgnes 
(TEG 14; 2006). 

Biographies: by Zacharias and by John of Beth Aphthonia, ed. 
M. A. Kugener in PO 2 (1907), with FT.; ET of that by 
Zacharias by L. Ambjörn (2008). Biography by Giwargi, 
bp. of the Arabs, ed. K. E. McVey, in CSCO 530-1 
(1993). A further life, by Athanasius, survives in Arabic 
(ed. Y. N. Yousef, PO 49.4; 2004). 
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Sextus, Sentences of 


A Greek collection of ethical sayings dating from the 2nd 
cent., and probably of Christian authorship (though this 
has been disputed); Sextus, to whom the original collec- 
tion of 451 sayings is attributed, is otherwise unknown. 
'The sayings already enjoyed great populatity in Origen's 
day and were subsequently translated into Latin, Syriac, 
and Armenian. In the Syriac translation, preserved in 
a considerable number of mss. from the 6th cent. on- 
wards, the Sextus is wrongly identified as “Xystos, bp. 
of Rome’ (i.e. Sixtus II, 257-8; thus also Rufinus). The 
sayings were particularly appreciated in monastic circles, 
and in modern times they have been reproduced in part 
in Qolo Suryoyo 129—32 (2001-2). 


Shahdost 


H. Chadwick, The Sentences of Sextus (1959). (with Greek and 
Latin texts) 

P. de Lagarde, Analecta Syriaca (1858, repr. 1967), iii-xi (col- 
lations), 2-31 (text). 

V. Ryssel, ‘Die sytische Übersetzung der Sextussentenzen’, 
Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theologie 38 (1895), 617-30; 
39 (1896), 568—624; 40 (1897), 131-49. (with GT) 
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Shahdost (f. first half of the 8th cent.) [Ch. of E] 


Bp. of Tirhan. According to the ‘Catalogue’ of 'Abdisho' 
(chap. 111), Shahdost wrote a ‘synodical oration, some 
letters along with canons, and some short discourses 
and /urgame. What survives, however, ate some quite 
extensive extracts from a work ‘On why we are sepa- 
rated from the Westerners’, preserved in a collection 
of E.-Syr. christological texts (where he is also called 
Eustathios). The theological polemic is primarily aimed 
against the Miaphysites and it contains what is probably 
a veiled criticism of the revision of the Peshitta NT com- 
missioned by Philoxenos. The ‘Chronicle of Siirt’ (chap. 
18; PO 4.3, 70) reports in passing that he attributed the 
Nativity Onitha -yalda tmiba (Hudra, ed. Darmo, I, 348 = 
Bedjan, Breviarium Chaldaicum, 1, 321) to one of the 318 
Fathers of Nicaea. 


L. Abramowski and A.E. Goodman, A Nestorian Collection of 
Christological Texts (1972), vol. I, 1-57 (Syr), vol. IL, xxvi- 
xxxii, 3-36 (ET). 

S. P. Brock 


Shalita, Mar (fl. 4th — early 5th cent.) 


Sytiac sources count Mar Shalita among the traditional 
seventy disciples of Mar Awgen. An Egyptian from Alex- 
andria, he too went out, took the habit, and spent time in 
the Monastery of Pachomius. With Mar Awgen and his 
disciples he went to Nisibis. Later, he moved to the vil- 
lage of Penek in Beth Zabdai, where he spent the rest of 
his life wotking miracles, destroying idols, healing, and 
converting the heathen. He also built a church there and 
was buried in it when he died at the age of ninety-two. 
'The Chronicle of Siirt claims that he went at the end of 
his life to Balad where he was buried in a cavern, over 
which a large monastery was built. A Syriac Life of Mar 
Shalita adds the detail that while in Nisibis, he went with 
Ya'qub of Nisibis to Mt. Qardu where the Ark of Noah 
rested, and there they built a church. 

An earlier Armenian source, The Epic Histories, 
however, knows nothing of Shalita's connection to Mat 
Awgen ot to Ya'qub. Here, he is rather a disciple of the 
Syr. bp. Daniel, and he lived in the desert as an anchorite. 
After the death of the Armenian Patr. Nerses, he went to 
the Armenian district of Korduk' where he lived among 
lions and performed numerous miracles and healings. 
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This source also attributes the story of the healing of a 
wounded lion’s paw, traditionally associated with Jerome, 
to Mar Shalita. 

No study has made any attempt to reconcile these 
divergent sources. 
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405. 
A. Scher, Histoire nestorienue inédite (Chronique du Seert), Première 
Partie (I) (PO IV; 1907), 250. 
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Shallita of Resh'ayna (8th cent?) [Ch. of E] 


Bp. of Resh'ayna and author of liturgical texts. Nothing 
is known of his life, and his dates are uncertain. The ‘Ca- 
talogue' of "Abdisho' (ch. 109) attributes to him various 
liturgical compositions. Best attested are the long prose 
prayers in a learned style incorporated into the liturgical 
collection known as the Abu Halim (after its compiler, 
Patr. Eliya HI [1176—90]). A considerable number of 
these ate to be found in T. Darmo’s edition of the Hzdra 
(vol. I has 17, vol. II has 12). The Shalita who sometimes 
features in ‘Charms’ (e.g. Gollancz’s ms. A) will be Mar 
Awgen’s disciple, Shalita, and not the bp. 


Baumstark, Literatur, 213, 358. 
S. P. Brock 


Shamsi Clan [Syr. Orth.] 


Sun worshipers who converted to the Syr. Orth. faith 
around the 6th cent., according to later testimonies. 
From the 14th cent. onward, they lived in and around 
Amid and Mardin. They must have been looked upon 
with suspicion from the 14th until the 16th cent., for 
they resorted to obtaining at least eight bulls from vari- 
ous patriarchs and maph. testifying to their membership 
in the Syr. Orth. faith. The first testimony that survives 
is given by Patr. Abrohom II Gharib dated 25 July 1436, 
from which many later testimonies draw their text. The 
Shamsi followed the liturgical rites of the Syr. Orth., 
but had their own social traditions. Probably until the 
19th cent., they did not intermarry with others. They 
used to bury their dead with furniture and personal be- 
longings, especially weapons, gold and silver, in their 
own cemeteries. In the mid-19th cent., they started mar- 
rying other Syr. Orth. There were around 70 families of 
them in Amid and Mardin in the period of World War I, 
and they had their own Church (Virgin Maty) in Mat- 
din. A few families sutvive in Syria, Lebanon, Turkey, 
and the US. 


Barsoum, in PazMag]er 3 (1936), 100—8, 137—45. (testimonies; 
republished in Barsoum, Mandrat antakya al-suryaniyya 
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[Aleppo, 1992], 114—30, and G.Y. Ibrahim, Dulabani 
nasik mardin [Aleppo, 1999]) 
G. A. Kiraz 


Sharbokht bar Msargis (9th cent.) [Ch. of E] 


Scholar, probably active as a teacher in the theological 
school and perhaps also in the Christian medical teach- 
ing institute (beth marduta) of Beth Lapat (Gondeshapur) 
in Khuzistan. In the Syriac tradition Şharbokht is known 
through the Gannat Bussáme, an extensive commentary 
on the E.-Syr. lectionary. In this commentary Sharbokht 
is adduced more than 150 times in the exegesis of peri- 
copes from the four Gospels, Acts, and Rom. How- 
evet, the influence of Sharbokht's exegesis in the Gan- 
nat Bussame many times exceeds these quotations, since 
the author of the Gannat Bussame borrowed many long 
excerpts from Sharbokht’s commentaries without men- 
tioning him by name. In the first quotation of Sharbokht 
in the Gannat Bussame he is introduced with his Christian 
name and the name of his father as ‘Sliba Zkha (‘the 
cross has ovetcome’), who is the priest and teacher 
Sharbokht, the son of Msargis’. The name of his father 
and some significant details of his exegesis make it very 
likely that Sharbokht bar Msargis may be identified with 
Saharbükht b. Masarjis, who according to the Arabic-Is- 
lamic tradition was the author of a commentary on the 
Kunnas (a medical handbook) written by a certain Jurjis 
(George). From the Arabic-Islamic tradition it can be in- 
ferred that Saharbükht b. Masarjis belonged to a family 
of physicians from Beth Lapat (9th cent). His son ‘Isa 
is reported to have translated Hippocratic works from 
Syriac into Arabic. The important role which Greek 
medical knowledge — in particular Hippocratic and Ga- 
lenic tradition — plays in Sharbokht’s exegesis seems to 
corroborate the assumption that Sharbokht bar Msargis 
and Saharbükht b. Masarjis are, in fact, one and the same 
person. Sharbokht’s biblical commentaries ate typical 
representatives of exegetical compilations comparable 
to the biblical commentaries written by other scholars 
of the Ch. of E. in the 9th cent., e.g. Isho'dad of Merv. 
Sharbokht's commentaries ate a rich mine of informa- 
tion for older exegetical traditions which are no longer 
accessible today in the (lost) original works or in the oth- 
er E.-Syr. exegetical compilations. The most remarkable 
and distinguishing characteristic of Sharbokht’s com- 
mentaties is the strong influence of medical knowledge. 
Theoretical medicine has become in Sharbokht's exege- 
sis a veritable ancillary science for the explanation of the 
Scriptures. In this respect Sharbokht represents a unique 
example of the mutual influence of theological and pro- 
fane learning in the 9th-cent. Christian milieu in Beth 
Lapat, when E.-Syr. scholars from this city played a fun- 
damental role in the transmission of among other things 
Greek medical knowledge to the Arabs in Baghdad. 


Sharfeh 
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Sharfeh 


The name refers to the tip of a height dominating the 
towns of Darūn and Harisa, located some 25 km. to the 
northeast of Beirut. It was purchased by Patr. Mikhail 
Jarweh in 1786 for his nascent uniate church, naming 
it the ‘Monastery of Our Lady of Deliverance’ (morath 
Juxobo = sayyidat al-najat). He then turned it into a patri- 
archal seat, and it remained so until 1852 when the seat 
was transferred to Mardin. After the Genocide of World 
War I (see Sayfo), Patr. Ignatius Ephrem Rahmani moved 
the patriarchate to Beirut, where Patr. Gabriel Tappuni 
built an imposing residence in 1930 in the al-Ashrafiyya 
quarter. In Sharfeh, Patr. Jarweh also founded a priestly 
institution: elementary seminary which corresponded to 
secondary school and an advanced seminary which of- 
fered courses in philosophy and theology. In 1950, Car- 
dinal Gabriel Tappuni erected a new building for the two 
seminaries, including a beautiful church that stands be- 
tween them. Several generations of ecclesiastics gradu- 
ated from Sharfeh during one and a half centuries of its 
academic history, including the current Syr. Cath. Patr. 
Yawsep III Yonan before he studied theology in Rome. 
Priestly studies nowadays are pursued in Kaslik Univer- 
sity, while the seminary serves as residence. Sharfeh is 
also the summer patriarchal seat and the home of the 
Ephremite monks as well. This order was founded in 
1705 in Lebanon in the Monastery of St. Ephrem al- 
Ragham, and it moved to Mardin in 1881 to be eradi- 
cated by the Ottoman Turks in World War 1. It was re- 
established in Sharfeh in 2000 by Cardinal Masa Da'üd, 
then patriarch of the Syr. Cath. Church. Sharfeh has 
a rich collection of Syriac manuscripts that have been 
catalogued more than once. 


See Fig. 111. 


Sha'ya, Elias 
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Fig. 111. Syr. Cath. Monastery of Sharfeh, to the northeast of Beirut. Entrance of the Monastery. 
Photo: Jean Fathi. 


I. Armalet, Catalogue des manuscrits de Charfet (1936), 6-8. 
B. Sony, Catalogue des manuscrits du Patriarcat au couvent de Charfet 
(1993). 


A. Harrak 


Sha'ya, Elias (1895-1970) [Syr. Orth.] 


He was born in Bartelle in 1895, ordained deacon by 
Athanasios Tumo Qasir in 1928 and then a priest for 
Sanjar by Ignatius Eliya III Shakir. He later served as a 
priest in his village. He established a school and reno- 
vated the Syriac mss. of the Mart Shmuni Church. He 
served as an abbot of Dayro d-Mor Matay twice. He 
wrote on the wars of Tahmasab the Persian. He com- 
posed eight poems which were later published by Ishaq 
Saka (Mosul, 1962). 


Macuch, Geschichte, 450-1. 
Munüfar Barsüm, Adwa , 65-6. 


G. A. Kiraz 


Shem'on, Eshai (1909-75) [Ch. of E.] 


Patr. Eshai was consecrated as a boy of eleven after the 
death of his uncle Mar Shem'on Pawlos. The consecra- 
tion took place on 20 June 1920 at the Ba'qüba refugee 
camp neat Baghdad. (In recent Church sources his birth- 
day is usually given as 26 Feb. 1908, making him twelve 
at the time of his consecration.) After some schooling 
in England (1924—7) Mar Shem'on returned to Mosul 
and assumed the role of the Patr. as civil head of his 
people. He demanded that the League of Nations make 
special arrangements for the Assyrians after the end of 
the British Mandate in Iraq in 1932, but this demand 
failed, and after confrontation with the new government 
he was deported with his family to Cyprus in 1933. In 
1940 he went to the USA, settling first in Chicago and 
later (1954) in San Francisco. In 1948 he at last let go 
of the idea of the ‘temporal power’ of the Patr. and be- 
gan a policy of rebuilding the church in all the countries 
where its members were now dispersed. In 1964 he and 
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Metropolitan Mar Yosip Henanisho' issued a ‘synodical 
letter’ dictating, among other reforms, the adoption of 
the Gregorian calendar. This was resented especially by 
some in Iraq, and in 1968 a schism ensued under Mar 
Toma Darmo. In 1973 Mar Shem'on martied, an action 
which, though not strictly uncanonical, threw the church 
into confusion. Before his status could be settled, he 
was murdered in Nov. 1975 by a disaffected nationalist. 
Eshai (Mar Shem'on XXIII; but XXI in sources before 
1940) was the last of the hereditary patriarchs of the 
Ch. of E. 


Select Writings and Speeches of Mar Shem'on 


Assyrian Church Trumpet (Trichur) 1: 3—4 (1952). (broadcast 
on the occasion of the consecration of Mar Thoma 
Darmo) 

‘Assyrians in the Middle East’, Journal of. the Royal Central Asian 
Society 40 (1953), 151-60. 

Synodical letter of 1964 in POC 14 (1964), 234-8. 

Introduction to The book of Marganitha ... by Mar Odisho 
Metropolitan (Trichur, India 1965). 

Sermon on the occasion of the consecration of Mar Narsai de 
Baz as bishop of Lebanon in POC 18 (1968), 341-52. 


Secondary Sources 

Light from the East (magazine of the Patriarchal Church Council, 
Chicago), 1—7 (1949-54). 

J.F. Coakley, ‘The Church of the East since 1914’, BJRL 78 
(1996), 181—2, 185-95. 

Website of the Mar Shimun Memorial Foundation: <http:// 
www.martshimun.com/Eshai.shtml>. 

J. F. Coakley 


Shem'on bar Sabba'e (d. 341 or 344) [Ch. of E.] 


Bp. of Seleucia-Ctesiphon and martyr. Shem'on was 
probably the immediate successor of Papa bar 'Aggai (d. 
between 327 and 335), but nothing is known about his 
tenure as bp. prior to his arrest. His name ‘son of the 
dyers’ may refer to the profession of textile dying. Our 
main sources about Shem‘on are two interrelated Syriac 
texts: 1. the ‘Martyrdom of Shem'on' (first published by 
E. Assemani, Acta sanctorum martyrum 1 {1748}); and 2. the 
longer *History of Shem'on' (first published by P. Bed- 
jan, Acta martyrum et sanctorum II [1891]). Both texts were 
published by M. Kmosko in 1907, who called them MS1 
‘Recensio antiquior’ and MS2 ‘Recensio recentior’, re- 
spectively. Both texts are preserved in mss. that contain 
larger collections of E.-Syr. martyrdoms, which mostly 
are joined together with hagiographies and martyrdoms 
of the W.-Syt. tradition. One of the primary mss. for the 
‘Martyrdom’, Vat. Syr. 160, is of disputed date (some 
parts of the ms. are from the 6th cent., but for this par- 
ticular part Assemani proposed a 10th-cent. date, which 
seems too late); the other mss. are from the 9th cent. 
and later, belonging to either the E.-Syr. or the W.-Syr. 
tradition. Dayr al-Suryan played an important role in the 


Shem‘on bar Sabba'e 


transmission of the texts, as mss. Vat. Syr. 160 and 161 
(the latter containing portions of both texts) were kept 
there, and ms. Brit. Libr. Add. 14,645 (which contains 
the 'Martyrdom") was written there in 932. Ms. Brit. Libr. 
Add. 12,174, an important witness of the ‘History’ was 
wtitten in the time of Michael Rabo, at the expense of a 
deacon from Dayro d-Mor Barsawmo. The ‘Martyrdom’, 
ot a text closely related to it, was known to Sozomen, 
who incorporated some information on Shem'on in his 
Ecclesiastical History (IL9—10), which was written ca. 
445. Among the later sources, Shem'on receives atten- 
tion in the Arabic Chronicle of Siirt and ‘Book of the 
Tower’, as well as in Bar Ebroyo's Chronicle (see Wiess- 
ner, 79-94). The E.-Syr. Breviary attributes to Shem'on 
some hymns (ed. with LT Kmosko, 1048—55). 

According to both Syriac texts, Shem'on was arrest- 
ed when he refused to comply with a royal order to raise 
a double tax from the Christian community. This hap- 
pened probably in 340, when the Sasanian king Shapur 
II (309—379) was engaged in warfare with the Romans 
and the Persian Christians came under the suspicion of 
sympathizing with the Romans. In the introduction to 
the *Martyrdom' the predicament of the Christians is 
compared with the oppression of the Jews in the time 
of the Maccabees, and the ‘two priests’, Judas (Mac- 
cabaeus) and Shem'on, are portrayed as fighting for the 
same cause. Arrested in Seleucia, Shem'on was trans- 
ported to Karka d-Ledan, in Beth Huzaye, where he 
had several meetings with the king. A long subplot (in 
both Syr. texts and in Sozomen) concerns Shem'on's en- 
counter with the defector Gushtazad, who upon seeing 
Shem‘on decided to return to his Christian faith and be- 
came a martyt even before Shem'on. After having been 
given ample opportunity to rescind his position and to 
pay homage to the king and his gods, Shem'on is ex- 
ecuted. While the ‘History’, to a certain extent, expands 
on the ‘Martyrdom’, Wiessner has argued convincingly 
that the author of the ‘History’ had access to addition- 
al sources and in some cases deliberately updated the 
‘Martyrdom’ theologically and ideologically. For both 
the ‘Martyrdom’ and the ‘History’ the question arises as 
to what extent they may be used as historical sources, a 
question that becomes even more pertinent if one takes 
into consideration that there were several decades be- 
tween the events that are reported and the redaction of 
the texts. The final redaction probably took place in the 
eatly 5th cent., or — in the case of the ‘History’ — well 
into the 5th cent. 

Several other martyr texts deal with the persecution 
under Shapur II. Among the texts that are most closely 
related to the Shem'on texts are the Martyrdom of Tar- 
bo, Shem‘on’s sister (ed. Bedjan, AMS 2, 254-60) and 
the Martyrdom of Pusay (or Pusayk) and Marta (ibid., 
208-32 and 233-41). 


Shem‘on of Rev Ardashir 


See also Martyrs and persecutions. 


Primary Sources 

J. Bidez and G. C. Hansen, Sozomenus. Kirchengeschichte (GCS 50; 
1960), 61-65 (11.9—10). (Greek) 

J. Bidez, B. Grillet, and G. Sabbah, Sozoméne. Histoire ecclésiastique. 
Livres I-II (SC 306; 1983), 266-77. (Greek and FT) 

M. Kmosko, S. Simeon bar Sabba'e (PS 1.2; 1907), 715-78 (= 
MS1); 759-960 (= MS2); 1048-55 (‘onyatha and qale). 
(Syr. with LT) 

Braun, Ausgewählte Akten persischer Märtyrer, 5—57. (partial GT 
of ‘History’) 


Secondary Sources 


S. P. Brock, The History of Mar Ma in, with a Guide to the Persian 
Martyr Acts (2008), 78—79 and 88. 

R.W. Burgess, "The dates of the martyrdom of Simeon bar 
Simeon bar Sabba'e and the “Great Massacre", AB 117 
(1999), 9-47. 

P. Devos, 'Sozoméne et les actes syriaques de S. Syméon bar 
Sabba'e', AB 84 (1966), 443-56. 

Fiey, Saints syriaques, 177-78 (no. 421). 

Labourt, Le christianisme dans l'empire perse, 43—69. 

G. Wiessner, Zur Martyrerüberlieferung aus der Christenverfoleung 
Schapurs IT (1967). 


L. Van Rompay 


Shem'on of Rev Ardashir (7th or 8th cent.) 
[Ch. of E] 


Author of a treatise on family and hereditary law; metro- 
politan bp. Shem'on wrote his law book in Persian, but it 
is known to us only in the Syr. translation of an anony- 
mous monk from Beth Qatraye. Presented in the form of 
questions and answers, the law book consists of 22 chap- 
tets and begins with some reflections on the sources of 
Christian law, for which the author gives priority to the 
tradition of the Fathers. This law book, in its Syriac ver- 
sion, became authoritative in the juridical tradition of 
the Ch. of E. It is included in the important ms. Alqosh 
Syr. 169, the primary source for the Synodicon Orientale. 
The translator, in his introduction, refers to 
Shem'on, the author of the Persian work, as ‘priest and 
teacher’ and metropolitan bp. of Rev Ardashir. This 
raises the important question of whether this Shem'on 
is the same person as metropolitan Shem'on of Rev Ar- 
dashir who was one of the protagonists in the rebel- 
lion against Cath. Isho yahb III (649—59), a rebellion that 
spread to the bishops of Beth Qatraye. Unfortunately 
the law book cannot be dated with precision. While 
there is obviously some connection between Shem'on's 
law book and that of Ishobokht of Rev Ardashir (whose 
dates are also somewhat disputed, but who belongs to 
the 8th cent), it remains unclear which one of the two 
preceded the other. Sachau thought that Isho’bokht 
preceded Shem'on and that the author of the law book 
should be distinguished from the rebellious bishop (xix- 
xx). Other scholars, however, leave the question open 
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(e.g. Dauvillier and more recently Brock), even though 
Shem'on's law book is usually discussed before that of 
Isho'bokht (which is also the sequence in ms. Alqosh 
Syr. 169). Whether the two metropolitans by the name 
of Shem'on ate one and the same person must, there- 
fore, also remain undecided. 


S. Brock, ‘Syriac writers from Beth Qatraye’, ARAM 11-12 
(1999-2000), 85-96. 

J. Dauvillier, *Chaldéen (Droit)’, Dictionnaire de droit canonique, 
vol. 3 (1942), 331-2. 

E. Sachau, Syrische Rechtsbiicher, vol. 3 (1914), xvii-xxii , 203-53 
(Syr. and GT), and 345-62 (notes) . 


L. Van Rompay 


Shem‘on Shanqlawi Shem‘on of Shanglabad 
(late 12th — early 13th cent.) [Ch. of E] 


Author, teacher of Yohannan bar Zo bi (for Shem'on's 
name, which refers to the village of Shaqlawa [or Shanqla- 
bad], near Arbela, see G. Hoffmann, Ausziige aus syrischen 
Akten persischer Märtyrer [1880], 231-3). No information 
about Shem'on's life is available, but some of his works 
are preserved. The first is called ‘Chronicon’ and is a 
treatise on chronology and on the calendat, in the form 
of questions and answets, for the use of his disciple Bar 
Zo bi. He requested the work from Shem'on, because he 
and his companions did not have access to the Chronicle 
of Eusebius and so were often at a loss when they found 
references to Eusebius in the works of eatlier authors. 
In addition to being a general introduction to chronol- 
ogy, the wotk also deals with the Christian holidays. It 
is preserved in some mss. in Western libraries, c.g. Brit. 
Libr. Add. 25,875, dated 1709 (Wright, Catalogue, vol. 3, 
1067b—68b) and Berlin 102 (Sachau, 108), perhaps 16th 
cent. (c£. E. Sachau, Verzeichnis der syrischen Handschriften, 
357-59), but apart from extracts (in Müller), it has re- 
mained unedited. 

Another work by Shem‘on is a mystical poem of 
moralizing content (ed. Cardahi). It is transmitted in ms. 
Vat. Syr. 187, along with a commentary by 'Abdisho' bar 
Brikha (see S. E. and J. S. Assemani, Bibliothecae Apostoli- 
cae Vaticanae ... Catalogus, 1.3 [1759], 404—5). Probably 
from a different work is a small collection of ‘sayings’ 
atttibuted to Shem'on, preserved in ms. Alqosh 291 
(c£. J. Vosté, Catalogue de la Bibliothèque syro-chaldéenne du 
Couvent de Notre-Dame des Semences [1929], 107, no. 10). 
Finally, Shem'on may also be the author of a treatise on 
the Eucharist and Baptism, preserved in the same Brit. 
Libr. ms. that has the ‘Chronicon’ (Add. 25,875). 


Baumstark, Literatur, 310. 

G. Cardahi, Liber thesauri de arte poetica Syrorum (1875), 89. 

Fr. Müller, Die Chronologie des Simeon Sanqlámájá (1889). (long 
extracts of Syr. with GT) 

Wright, Short history of Syriac literature, 257-8. 


L. Van Rompay 
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Shem'on d-Taybutheh (late 7th cent.) [Ch. of E.] 


One of the bright representatives of E.-Syr. mysti- 
cism. Nothing is known of his life, except that he was 
a renowned physician at the time of Cath. Henanisho I 
(685/6—692/3); he was also known as Luqa, while in the 
ms. tradition he is referred to as ‘a disciple of Rabban 
Shabur’ (middle of the 7th cent), which implies either 
that he was his direct disciple or that he resided in the 
monastery of Rabban Shabur (modern southwest Iran). 
"Abdisho' bar Brikha attributes to him three books: on 
the monastic life; on medicine; and on the interpretation 
of the mysteries of the cell. Whereas the first and the 
third title seem to correspond to the extant ‘Book of 
Grace’ (attributed in the W.-Syr. ms. tradition to Ishaq of 
Nineveh; for the list of mss., see Vööbus) and the memra 
‘On the consecration of the cell’ (ms. olim Alqosh, 
Notre-Dame des Semences; Vosté 237 and its later cop- 
ies), respectively, his medical work is known only from 
the quotations in the Lexicon of Bar Bahlul. Abdisho^s 
list is to be supplemented by a group of short fragments 
of unidentified provenance preserved in the aforemen- 
tioned Alqosh ms. as well as by sentences of mystical 
content (ms. Sharfeh, Rahmani 80, and the lost ms. Siirt 
109). Moreover, Isho'dnah attributes to him a life of Mar 
Gani, which seems to be lost. His mystical works were 
used both by E.-Syr. (e.g; Yawsep Hazzaya) and W.-Syr. 
authors (e.g. Bar 'Ebroyo). 

The probable explanation of the name of Shem'on 
d-Taybutheh (lit. ‘of his grace’) is that it derives from 
the title of his book, viz. the “Book of Grace’. The 
history of scholarship on this text and its authenticity 
proceeded from the acceptance of the authorship of 
Ishaq based predominantly on the data provided by mss. 
(Vóóbus, Bunge) to the critical investigation of a wider 
scope which resulted in the plausibility of the attribution 
to Shem‘on with acknowledgment of strong influence 
of Ishaq's writings upon Shem'on (Miller, Bettiolo). The 
comparative study of the ‘Book of Grace’ in the context 
of the extant works of Ishaq and Shem'on as well as of 
the interrelationship of the ms. tradition of their works 
still remains a desideratum. 

Although Shem‘on evidently draws on the author- 
itative writings of Evagrius of Pontus, Mark the Monk, 
Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, Makarios, etc., it is not 
yet clear how he interpreted the tradition, while develop- 
ing original doctrine with emphasis on the role of the 
divine grace in the life of the monk and special attention 
to the issue of interdependence between the body and 
the spiritual life. 


Primary Sources 

A critical edition of the ‘Book of Grace’ as well as a study 
on the literary heritage of Shem'on is in preparation by 
G. Kessel. 


Shem'un II, Basileios 


P. Bettiolo, Vioknza e grazia. La coltura del cuore, traduzione, 
introduzione e note (Collana di testi patristici; 102; 1992). 
(T) 

(D. Miller), The ascetical homilies of Saint Isaac the Syrian, translated 
by the Holy Transfiguration Monastery (1984), 397—426. 
(selected ET of the ‘Book of Grace’). 

A. Louf, 'Syméon de Taibuteh. Discours sur la cellule’, 
Collectanea Cisterciensia 64 (2002), 34—55. (FT) 

A. Mingana, Early christian mystics (Woodbrooke Studies 7; 
1934), 1-69 (ET of short fragments), 281—320 (Syr.). 


Secondary Sources 


P. Bettiolo, ‘Povertà e conoscenza. Appunti sulle Centurie 
gnostiche della tradizione evagriana in Siria", ParOr 15 
(1988—1989), 107—25. 

idem, ‘Consiglio dei padri e visita dello spirito. La testimonianza 
di alcuni monaci siro-orientali tra VII e VIII secolo’, in 
Maestro e discepolo. Temi e problemi della direzione spirituale tra 
VI secolo a. C. e VII secolo d.C., ed. G. Filoramo (2002), 
331-43. 

G. Bunge, ‘Mar Isaak von Nineveh und sein “Buch der 
Gnade", OKS 34 (1985), 3—22. 

G. Kessel, “The activity of grace in the “Book of Grace.” 
Some preliminary observations’, in Christliche Gotteslebre 
im Orient seit dem Aufkommen des Islams bis zur Gegenwart, ed. 
M. Tamcke (BTS 126; 2008), 57—68. 

A. Vööbus, ‘Eine neue Schrift von Ishaq von Ninive’, OKS 21 
(1972), 309-12. 


G. Kessel 


Shem‘un II, Basileios (ca. 1670-1740) [Syr. Orth.] 


Writer, maph. of Tur ‘Abdin (1710—40), and martyr. He 
was born in Beth Man'em ca. 1670 to Malke b. Ayyub and 
Saydeh. He became a monk ca. 1690 and visited Dayro 
d-Mor Matay in 1695. Shortly after, he was ordained a 
priest and became a Abifoyo ‘recluse’ at Dayro d-Mor 
Ya'qub near Dayr al-Za‘faran. He was consecrated maph. 
for Tur 'Abdin in 1710 by Patr. Ishoq ‘Azar at the church 
of Mor Thoma in Qatrabil near Amid. The following 
year, however, Shem'un temporarily retired from the 
responsibilities of the maphrianate without abdicating, 
preferring the life of a pbisoyo at Dayro d-Mor Ya'qub. 
In 1725, he brought about a reconciliation between the 
Patriarchate of Tur ‘Abdin, upon the death of its Patt. 
Ignatius Denho, with the mainstream Patriarchate in 
Mardin, a union which lasted for 15 years. He returned 
to actively administer the maphrianate in 1727. 

Shem'un was tortured then killed on 6 Apr. 1740 
by ‘Abdal Agha, a local Kurdish warlord, for refusing 
to grant a matrimonial permission for the Agha's Syr. 
Orth. servant who wished to marry a close cousin, an 
act prohibited by the canon law of the time. Shem'un 
is particularly known for a Kurdish song, La; ‘lyrical 
song’, which he is said to have recited during an audi- 
ence with the Kurdish Amir of Jazireh, Muhammad al- 
Bakhti, during the time when ‘Abdal Agha was trying to 
get Shem'un killed. 


Shem‘un of Beth Arsham 


His literary works include: 1. A book on religion 
and theology (ms. Syr. Orth. Patr. Libr); 2. A book on 
the Sacraments, Markabat al-asrar (lost); 3. Another theo- 
logical book, Siap al-din wa-turs al-yagin (ms.); 4. A col- 
lection of sermons (ms); 5. A collection of poems and 
memre (a few ed. by Çiçek); 6. An abridged dictionary 
based on that of Bar Bahlul (ms.); 7. A commentary on 
the Lord's Prayer (ed. Cicek, 1998). 


Primary Sources 

Y. Çiçek, Kapho d-habobe (Glane/Losser, 1981), 21-33. (Kurdish 
text of Lami) 

idem, Tenbotho d-tur ‘abdin (Glane/Losser, 1987). (contains 
some memre and the Kurdish text of La» [98-114] 

idem, Phusog slutho d-Abun d-ba-smayo (Glane/Losser, 1998). 

P. Kreyenbroek, “The Lawij of Mor Basilios Shem'un: a 
Kurdish Christian text in Syriac script’, Journal of Kurdish 
Studies 1 (1995), 29-54. (ET of Lani) 


Secondary Sources 
Barsoum, in PatMagfer 6 (1939), 23-30. 
idem, Scattered pearls, 516-18. 


G. A. Kiraz 


Shem'un of Beth Arsham (d. before 548) 
[Syr. Orth.] 


Polemical writer and bp. The main source for Shem'un's 
life is a much romanticized and not very informative 
chapter in Yuhanon of Ephesus's ‘Lives of the Eastern 
Saints’ (ed. Brooks; see Harvey, 97—98). Shem'un was of 
Persian origin. There is no evidence that he ever studied 
at the School of Edessa, even though the School is an im- 
portant target in his invective. While Yuhanon presents 
Shem‘un as bp. (and is followed in this by the later tradi- 
tion), Beth Arsham, said to be near Seleucia-Ctesiphon, 
is not otherwise known as an episcopal see, which led 
Fiey to suggest that Shem'un was an itinerant bp. and 
that Beth Arsham was his native town, rather than his 
diocese (Fiey, 126). 

From ca. 500 Shem'un was active in opposing the 
spread of dyophysitism in Armenia (where he attended 
a synod in 505/06; see Garsoian, 186), in Persia, and in 
the Byzantine Empire. As a ‘brave warrior on behalf of 
the true faith’ (Yuhanon of Ephesus), he often engaged 
in public debates of high visibility, by which he gained 
the title ‘Persian debater’ (doruso parsoyo). At an old age 
he went to Constantinople, where he met with Yuhanon 
of Ephesus and where Empress Theodora (d. 548) paid 
homage to him, before he died there, probably in the 
early 540s. 

Among Shem'un's writings Yuhanon of Ephesus 
mentions 'refutations against heretics’ and ‘many letters 
on the faith, to many believers everywhere’. Two letters, 
perhaps three, ate preserved. The first is ‘On Barsawma 
bp. of Nisibis and the heresy of the Nestorians’ (ed. As- 
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semani with LT; FT in Garsoïan, 450-56; ET in Becker); 
its specific historical context and date are not known, 
but it most likely was written during the reign of the 
Roman Emperor Anastasius (491-518). After having 
traced the genealogy of (what he saw as) Nestorianism 
from the Jews in Jesus’ day to Paul of Samosata, Diodore 
of Tarsus, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Nestorius, Theodoret 
of Cyrrhus, Hiba of Edessa, and the School of the Per- 
sians, he forcefully denounces leaders and scholars of 
the School, in particular Aqaq, Barsawma of Nisibis, and 
Narsai. To these he opposes those who remained faith- 
ful to the true faith and rejected Nestorianism and any 
mention of ‘two Sons, one by nature and one by adop- 
tion’. The second letter deals with the persecution of 
Christians in the city of Nagran (the date of which is 
disputed: either 518 or 523). Shem'un's letter was written 
from Hirta in 524 (ed. Guidi). Although it focuses on 
the events of the persecution, it also contains polemi- 
cal notes against both Nestotians and Chalcedonians. I. 
Shahid, who discovered and edited a different letter on 
the same topic, argued for Shem'un's authorship of this 
new letter as well (which is anonymous). In addition, he 
suggested that Shem'un is also the author of ‘Book of 
the Himyarites’ (see Himyar), which is only fragmentarily 
known (ed. A. Moberg) and which deals with the same 
persecution. These two attributions, however, have not 
been widely accepted. 


Primary Sources 


Assemani, BibOr, 1.346—58. 
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Shem'un the Stylite 








Fig. 112. Qal'at Sim'an (northern Syria): the basilica built around Shem'un the Stylite's pillar. Photo: Lucas Van Rompay. 


Shem'un of Edessa (6th cent.) [Syr. Orth.] 


Author of a work on ‘the return [of the Captivity from] 
Babylon, and on the Weeks of Daniel’, known from a 
single ms. where he is described as ‘nosok[omos] (infirmar- 
ian)... of Edessa’. The work, whose end is lost, is primar- 
ily concerned with chronological problems, reconciling 
and interpreting the beginnings and ends of Jeremiah’s 
“70 years’ (Jer 25:11—12), Daniel's “70 weeks’ (Dan 9:24— 
5) and the ‘three weeks’ of his fast (Dan 10:2). Eusebius’s 
Chronicle is the only source specifically mentioned. 


A.K. Fenz, Der Daniel-Memra des Simeon von Edessa (Heiligen- 
kreuzer Studienreihe 1; 1980). (photographic ed., GT, 
and commentary [not very helpful]) 

R. Kobert, “Zur Daniel-Abhandlung des Simeon von Edessa’, 
Biblica 63 (1982), 63-78. (with an improved GT) 


S. P. Brock 


Shem'un Quqoyo Simeon the Potter (5th/6th cent.) 
[Syr. Orth.]. 


Author of nine short poems on the Nativity. When 

Ya'qub of Serugh came across him working as a potter 

(quqoyo) in Geshit, a village in north Syria, he soon rec- 

ognized his poetic talents. Imitations of his poems gave 

rise to a specific genre of poems, designated “guqoye’. 

S. P. Brock, Bride of Light. Hymns on Mary from the Syriac Churches 
(Moran Etho 6; 1994), 102-8. (ET) 


S. Euringer, in OC IL.3 (1913), 221—35. (Syr. with GT) 
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Shem'un the Stylite Simeon the Stylite 
(ca. 380—459) 


Saint. Born in the village of Sisa neat Nicopolis, Shem'un 
was the child of Christian parents. Uninstructed in the 
faith, he happened to enter a church, and thereafter 
sought God. First he lived with some ascetics near his 
village, and then spent 10 years in the Monastery of Tell 
‘Ada before being asked to leave because of his extreme 
ascetic practices. He traveled to Telneshe, where he 
spent 3 yeats on a neatby summit in a small domed hut 
before standing in the open air within a circle of stones. 
Later, he mounted the first of several increasingly higher 
pillars till he reached a height of around 20 meters. Here 
he took his stance of continual prayer. For 47 years he 
prayed and prostrated, adjudicated and advised, healed 
and harmed. His fame reached from the Persian Empire 
to Britain, and pilerims flocked to his pillar from all lev- 
els of society. His novel asceticism of standing on a pil- 
lar aroused criticism, but was later imitated. Shem'un at- 
tempted to persuade Theodoret of Cyrrhus to accept the 
Formula of Reunion of 433 between bishops John of 
Antioch and Cyril of Alexandria. On his death, his body 
was brought with great pomp to Antioch and buried 


Shlemon of Basra 


there. His life is known through the works of three writ- 
ets: Theodoret of Cyrrhus devoted to Shem'un a chap- 
ter of his “History of the Monks of Syria’, written in 444 
before the death of Shem‘un; a life written in Syriac and 
extant in 3 mss. (ms. Vat. Syr. 160, ed. S. E. Assemani, 
Acta Sanctorum et Martyrum, vol. II [1748], 230—398; ms. 
Brit. Libr. Add. 14,484, ed. Bedjan, AMS, vol. IV, 507— 
644; Dam. Patr. 12/17) seems to stem from the monastic 
community which grew up around Shem‘un’s pillar and 
would have been written in the last half of the 5th cent.; 
finally, a life in Greek claiming to have been written by 
his intimate disciple, Antonius. The three lives give basi- 
cally the same description of Shem'un's life till his stance 
on the pillar and of the circumstances surrounding his 
death, but there are almost no narratives in common for 
the time he spent on the pillar. In what appears to be a 
genuine letter to bp. Basil of Antioch, Shem'un accepts 
the Council of Chalcedon, though 3 letters ascribed to 
him are anti-Chalcedon. His feast day is 27 July for the 
Syr. Church, 1 Sept. for the Greek Church. 
See Fig. 112. 
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Shlemon of Basra Solomon of Basra (fl. 1222) 
[Ch. of K] 


Bp. and writer. Shlemon was the metropolitan bp. of 
Prat d-Mayshan, or Basra, on the banks of the Shatt al- 
Arab in southern Iraq. He was originally from the town 
of Akhlat, located on the northwest coast of Lake Van. 
Little is known about his life except that he was in at- 
tendance at the consecration of the Ch. of E. Cath. Sa- 
brisho' in 1222 (Assemani, DzbOr, 3.1.4523). 'Abdisho' bar 
Brikha lists a number of Shlemon' literary works in his 
*Catalogue', including prayers, treatises, a discourse on 
heaven and earth, and the ‘Book of the Bee’ (Aiba d- 
debborita) (Assemani, BébOr, 3.1.309). The “Book of the 
Bee’ is by far Shlemon’s best known work. Its purpose 
is to explain the work of divine dispensation in the his- 
tory of the world, from Creation to the Resurrection. 
In this work, Shlemon gleans ideas and excerpts from a 
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wide variety of writings. Hence, the title draws upon the 
illustration of a bee gathering (/7/) nectar from multiple 
flowers. 


Baumstark, Literatur, 309. 
E. A.W. Budge, The Book of the Bee (1886). (Syr. with ET) 
J. M. Schónfeldet, Salomonis episcopi Bassorensis Liber Apis (1866). 
(LI) 
J. A. Loopstra 


Shubhalmaran (d. 620?) [Ch. of E.] 


Writer on ascetic life and biblical commentator; metro- 
politan of Beth Garmai, whose see city was Karka d-Beth 
Slokh, now Kirkuk, to the south of the upper Lesser Zab 
river, and approx. 170 km. south-east of Mosul and 250 
north of Baghdad. The last known bp. of that see for 
the Sasanian period, he was a contemporary of Grigor I, 
Cath. 605—ca. 609, of the monastic reformer and theo- 
logian Babai the Great, and of the biblical commentator 
Bathadbshabba. He was noted among his ascetical and 
literary contemporaries for his virtue of life and for his 
writings, and his name is included in the lists of asceti- 
cal writers in Mesopotamia catalogued by 'Abdisho' bar 
Brikha and Isho‘dnah of Basra. 

Shubhalmaran was one of a group, including the 
monk Mar Gewatgi of Izla, who in 612 successfully 
urged on the monarch Khusrau the Victorious (r. 590— 
628) the rightness of the ‘orthodox’ (i.e. E.-Syr.) cause, 
though without persuading him to restore the Catholi- 
cate, suspended after the death of Grigor I. However, he 
failed in his attempts to thwart the schemes of Gabriel 
of Shingar, the court physician, to appropriate church 
property. Gabriel’s vengeful intrigues to pay off old 
scores on this and other accounts, moral and theologi- 
cal, resulted in his lifetime exile and the martyrdom of 
Gewargi as a convert from Mazdaism. 

A collection of Shubhalmaran’s writings on ascetic 
life and on the end times are preserved with others by 
Abraham of Nathpar and Barhadbshabba in the 9th-cent. 
ms. Brit. Libr. Or. 6714. One folio is found in ms. Paris, 
Bibl. Nat. Ar. 6725, and another in ms. Birmingham, 
Mingana Syr. 631. Quotations from his exegetical works 
ate to be found in Sabrisho' bar Pawlos. 

'The folios in the Brit. Libr. ms. do not provide one 
single work, “The Book of Gifts’, but a collection of 
pieces on the themes of self-denial and spiritual combat. 
Fols. 1—30r present “The Book of Gifts’ and describe 
15 virtues (gifts) which cumulatively form the crowning 
virtue of Love. Fols. 30r-41v contain 13 ‘Chapters con- 
cerning wise admonitions’; Fols. 41v—54r give 22 ‘More 
warnings and admonitions’ set out alphabetically; Fols. 
541—60r contain ‘Further chapters ... for brethren to live 
in accord’; Fols. 60r-62r contain ‘Revelations about the 
assembly of believers’. Fol. 62r-v provide ‘Dark say- 
ings of our Lord and Paul about the last time’, and Fols. 
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62v—73r ‘Revelations about the last time’. The texts on 
ff. 601—73r are also to be found in Sinai, New Finds, Syr. 
M20N. 

Shubhalmaran provides his letters (e.g. on reluc- 
tance to be an ascetic), portraits of virtue (e.g. voluntary 
renunciation and humility), and precepts or canons (e.g. 
for communal sleeping arrangements and for solitaty 
household management) in response to the problems 
brought by these expressions of asceticism: he does not 
write for the pure solitaties. His writings are characterised 
by a large use of scripture, quoted directly or allusively, 
and a sharp turn of phrase to express spiritual and social 
perspicacity. In Syriac monasticism he stands at a stage 
when pragmatic use of scripture and good sense shaped 
ascetic life, rather than speculative and philosophical 
concepts. These came with the influence of the phi- 
losophet monk Evagrius and his Syriac adaptors. These, 
e.g. Yawsep Hazzaya, patterned the kinds of ascetic life 
into a progression which matched stages between the 
created and the uncreated order: Shubhalmaran is closer 
to Aphrahat, and fits into the context of the traditional 
monasticism of his contemporaries associated with the 
Monastery at Mt. Izla. 


Baumstark, Literatur, 133. 
D. J. Lane, Subhalmaran. The Book of gifts (CSCO 612-3; 2004). 
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Sian-fu see Xi'an 


Siirt Seert, S‘ert 


A city in eastern Turkey, southwest of Lake Van. During 
the late Ottoman period, it was part of the Vilayet of 
Bitlis, adjacent to the Vilayet of Diar-Bakir (see Amid) 
located to its northeast. Kurds made up more than half 
of the entire population, which also included a large pot- 
tion of Christian families, namely Armenian, Syr. Orth., 
E. Syr., and Chald., in addition to small numbers of Syr. 
Catholics and Protestants. Siirt is made famous by the 
Chronicle of Siirt, an early 11th cent. Christian Arabic 
source published by Addai Scher, bp. of the city. The 
anonymous Chronicle is missing its first folios, and in its 
actual condition, covers the ecclesiastical history from 
the middle of the 3rd cent., time of the Roman em- 
peror Gallus, to the middle of the 7th cent., time of the 
monastic writer Sahdona. Siirt was the seat of a Chald. 
bp. from 1553, and the list of bishops from this time to 
1915 can be reconstructed. The last bp. of Siirt was Ad- 
dai Scher, a prolific writer and critical scholar who was 
murdered and mutilated near Siirt on 15 June 1915. All 
the Christians of the city and region without exception 
fell victim to the massacres that were perpetrated against 
them at the beginning of World War I, in such a way that 
Christianity was wiped out in the city after 1925. It is 


Sindbad 


said that before Bp. Scher died, he hid his collection of 
books and mss. in a dry well, wrapped to be protected 
from humidity, but the well cannot be now located. 


Abüuna, Adab, 491-6. 

Fiey, Pour un Oriens christianus novus, 129. 
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95-203; (PO 13.4; 1910), 435—639. 
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Silwanos of Qardu (ca. 8/9th?) [Ch. of E] 


Author, or compiler, of two sets of questions and an- 
swers appended to the Urmia recension of Theodoros 
bar Koni’s ‘Scholion’, as well as of some of the additional 
passages in the body of that recension. The first collec- 
tion of questions and answers, in 20 sections and bear- 
ing the heading ‘matters (sarbe) [taken] from the books 
of non-Christian authors (barraye) and philosophers, col- 
lected by Mar Silwanos, bishop of Qardu’, deals with 
such subjects as atheism, astrology, determinism, dual- 
ism, the problem of evil, angelology, and superstitious 
practices. The second collection, with 44 questions, deals 
with philosophy in general and with the subject matters 
of Porphyry's ‘Eisagoge’ and Aristotle’s ‘Categories’ and 
‘On interpretation’. A significant part of the materials in 
the second collection overlaps with those in Bar Koni’s 
‘Scholion’, and many of the passages found there also 
reappear in the lexicon of Bar Bahlul. This Silwanos is 
no doubt to be dated after Theodoros bar Koni and 
is therefore to be distinguished from ‘Silwanos, bp. of 
Qardu' who is said to have visited Rabban Hormizd 
(7th cent), the eponym of the Monastery of Rabban Hor- 
mizd, while the latter was still a young man (‘History of 
Rabban Hormizd', ed. Budge, 37-9). 


Baumstark, Literatur, 197. 

R. Hespel, Théodore bar Koni. Livre des scolies (recension d’Urmiah). 
Les collections annexées par Sylvain de Qardu (CSCO 464-65; 
1984). 
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Simeon see Shem‘on and Shem'un 


Sindbad Syntipas 


'The Book of Sindbad the Sage, on the wiles of women, is 
probably a product of the Late Sasanian Empire (Perry), 
though others have considered that it is of Indian origin. 
'The wotk (to be distinguished from the tales of Sindbad 
the Sailor) proved to be very popular and was translat- 
ed into many different languages, eastern and western, 
the latter via Hebrew (Sendebar, ed. M. Epstein, 1967) 
and Spanish (the European versions often go under the 
title ‘The 7 Sages of Rome’). All versions ultimately go 
back to a lost Middle Persian text by way of Arabic. The 


Sionita, Gabriel 


Syriac version is the earliest extant witness, having been 
translated from a lost Arabic intermediary (ca. 9th cent.); 
in the 11th cent. the Syriac was in turn translated into 
Greek in Melitene by Michael Andreopoulos (who ren- 
dered the name as Syntipas). An extract is included in 
the Chrestomathy in Brockelmann's Syrische Grammatik. 


E Baethgen, Sindbad oder die sieben weisen Meister. Syrisch und 
Deutsch (1878). 

H. Gollancz, ‘The History of Sindbad and the Seven Wise 
Masters’, Transactions of the Folk-Lore Society 8 (1897), 
99-130. 

V. Jernstedt, Mich. Andreopuli Liber Syntipae (1912). (Greek 
translation) 

F. Macler, Contes syriaques. Histoire de Sindbad (1903). 

B. Perry, The origin of the Book of Sindbad (Fabula 5; 1960). 
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Sionita, Gabriel sce al-Sahyüni, Jibrail 


Sleepers of Ephesus, Legend of the 


The Legend tells about seven (in Syriac most often eight) 
young Christian men who during the period of the pet- 
secution of the Christians by the Roman emperor De- 
cius (249—251) refused to offer sacrifice to pagan gods, 
and taking advantage of the emperor's temporary ab- 
sence from Ephesus, escaped to the mountains outside 
the city, where they hid in a cave and fell asleep. Having 
returned, the emperot gave otders to wall up the cave so 
that the young men would die buried alive. However, 195 
years later, in the 38th year of the reign of the Christian 
emperor Theodosius II (401—450), i.e. 445/6, they woke 
up, and since the wall had been removed they left the 
cave, convinced that they had slept just one night. When 
one of them, whom they had sent to the city, tried to 
pay for food with the coins from the epoch of Decius, 
the shopkeeper thought that they had found a hoard of 
old money. The bp. of the city, however, having inves- 
tigated the matter, understood that a great miracle had 
happened. The young men then fell asleep again, this 
time for good. There is also the mention of the heresy, 
that became known in the same period, of Theodore 
bp. of Aegae, who denied the bodily resurrection of 
the dead. The Sleepers of Ephesus’s awakening ‘proved’ 
that Theodore was wrong, thus giving a clue to the func- 
tion of the Legend. 

In Ephesus soon the cult of the Sleepers of Ephe- 
sus developed, and a church devoted to them, as a pil- 
grim's narrative attests (Theodosius the Archdeacon, 
‘De situ terrae sanctae’, between 518 and 530), was built 
there (it was discovered by the German archeological ex- 
pedition in the 1930s). 

'The Legend of the Sleepers of Ephesus develops 
the old topic of a long sleep, which can be found al- 
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ready in the ‘Rest of the Words of Jeremiah’, 5:1 (2nd 
cent. AD) where Abimelek the ‘Ethiopian’ (i.e. African) 
falls asleep for the period of the Babylonian exile of the 
Jews, a topic also known from the Babylonian Talmud 
(Ta‘anit 23; 2nd cent. AD), where it is told that one Honi 
Ha-Me aggel slept for the same period. 

The Legend was originally, as it seems, composed 
in Greek. It soon became quite popular, and was trans- 
lated into a number of languages: Latin (first attested by 
Gregory of Tours, 538—594) and from this into West Eu- 
ropean vernaculars, including French (poem by Chardti, 
13th cent), and in Eastern Christianity into Sytiac, Ar- 
menian, Coptic, Arabic, Ethiopic, and Sogdian. It is also 
known in the sphere of Islam, as it appears in the Qur'an 
(18:8-30). Consequently there came into being several 
Muslim versions, including those in languages such as 
Persian, Kyrgyz, and Tatar. The existence of all these 
versions stimulated the popular cult of the Sleepers of 
Ephesus in several places in addition to Ephesus, both 
in the Latin West and in the Muslim East. 

In Syriac the Legend of the Sleepers of Ephesus is 
perhaps first attested by the ms. Saint-Petersburg no. 4 
of the 5th cent., if M. van Esbroeck’s dating is accepted, 
and then by Ya'qub of Serugh, who devoted to it a zemra, 
written at the beginning of the 6th cent. (ed. Guidi, “Tes- 
ti orientali’, two versions, 358—623, 363—9). This includes 
all the elements known from the later prose texts. Still in 
the 6th cent. it found its way into historiographic works 
such as the Ecclesiastical History of Pseudo-Zacharias 
of Mitylene (d. after 569), from whom Michael Rabo has 
a fragment in his Chronicle (ca. 1198), and Yuhanon of 
Ephesus's Ecclesiastical History (not extant, but copied 
by Pseudo-Dionysios of Tel Mahre, in the Chronicle of 
Zuqnin, ca. 775). There is, however, also an independent 
transmission, as for instance, in the mss. of London, 
Paris, and Berlin, edited by I. Guidi (1884) and A. All- 
geier (1916—18). The earliest of them (if not Peterbur- 
gensis) would be London, Brit. Libr. Add. 14,650, of the 
6th—7th cent. There are some differences between the 
Sytiac witnesses, one of them being the number of the 
young martyrs: seven in the oldest witnesses (Ya qub of 
Serugh and Pseudo-Zacharias) and in Michael Rabo, but 
eight in all the other texts. 

The original language of the text was the object 
of a discussion for several years. Some scholars (includ- 
ing Th. Nóldeke 1886, 453—54) believed that the origi- 
nal was composed in Syriac. This was also the opinion 
of Allgeier (1916—18). His claim was criticised by Paul 
Peeters (1923), who showed that the original must have 
been Greek. 

As mentioned above, the Legend of the Sleepers 
of Ephesus was also known in the West in the Middle 
Ages, appearing for the first time in Gregory of Touts’s 
(Liber) In Gloria martyrum, ch. 38 (ed. B. Krusch [Monu- 
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menta Germaniae Historica, IV/A; 1885], 94), where 
he says that he had it from ‘a certain Syrian translator’ 
(Syro quidam interpretante). Although the presence of the 
Syrians in Gaul in the epoch is documented, it is not 
certain that Gregory really heard the Legend from a Syr- 
ian, as the term Syrus was applied in the epoch to all the 
foreigners of Levantine origin, including Greek-speak- 
ing ones, and therefore his version was most probably 
derived from a Greek text (Peeters, 141—2). 

'The feast of the Sleepers of Ephesus is not fixed 
and according to various calendars of the Syr. Orth. 
Church it is celebrated on 21 April, 2 and 13 August, and 
23 or 24 October (ed. F. Nau, Un martyrologe et douge mé- 
nologes syriaques [PO 10.1; 1915]; ed. [with FT] P. Peeters, 
‘Le Martyrologe de Rabban Sliba’, AB 27 [1908], 166). 
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Smith, Agnes (1843-1926) and Margaret 
(1843-1920) 


Independent self-taught scholars. These twin sisters 
were born on 16 April 1843 at Irvine, Ayrshire. Both 
were widowed early on in their marriages, and devot- 
ed much of the rest of their lives to scholarship. They 
wrote under their married names, A. S. Lewis and 
M. D. Gibson. Agnes was concerned primarily with 
Syriac, publishing many new texts in the series Studia 
Sinaitica (1—12; 1894-1907), while Margaret concentrat- 
ed mote on Christian Arabic texts, which she published 
in Horae Semiticae (1-11; 1903-16), though she also ed- 
ited and translated the Didascalia (1903) and Isho'dad of 
Merv's Commentaries on the Gospels and Acts. Thus 
Agnes provided the Catalogue of the Syriac mss. at St. 
Catherine's Monastery (1894), and Margaret that for the 
Arabic ones (1894). (Impressed by their knowledge of 
Modern Greek, the Librarian gave them access to the 
mss) Among Agnes’ important editions are Select Nar- 
ratives of Holy Women (1900), representing the upper text 
of the 'Sinaiticus' ms. of the Old Syriac Version of the 
Gospels, Apocrypha Syriaca (1902), and several Christian 
Palestinian Aramaic texts, both biblical and hagiographi- 
cal. Together the two sisters edited the Palestinian Syriac 
Lectionary (1899) and a collection of Christian Pales- 
tinian Aramaic palimpsest fragments from Geniza mss. 
(1900). The mss. they acquired in Cairo were left to 
Westminster College, Cambridge. 


M.D. Gibson, How the Codex was found (1893). 

A.S. Lewis, The Four Gospels translated from the Sinai Palimpsest 
(1894). 

eadem, In the shadow of Sinai (1898). 

C. Müller-Kessler, in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography 22 
(2004), 89-90; 33 (2004), 579-80. 

J. Soskice, Sisters of Sinai. How two lady adventurers found the hidden 
Gospels (2009). 

A. Whigham Price, The ladies of Castlebrae (1985). 

S. P. Brock and G. A. Kiraz 


Sobo, Ignatius (d. 1389) [Syr. Orth.] 

First Patr. of Tur ‘Abdin. Little is known about his life. 
While he was bp. of Salah under the honorific name 
Baselios, Patr. Ishma'il (d. 1365) hastily excommunicated 
him. Sobo traveled to Dayr al-Za‘faran, to seek reconcili- 


Sobo, Malki al-Qas Afram 


ation with the Patr., but the latter refused to receive him. 
Sobo made a second attempt, this time accompanied by 
a delegation of bishops, priests, and notables from Tur 
‘Abdin, but the Patr. even refused to admit them to the 
monastery. After a wait of four days outside the doors 
of the monastery, the delegation left angrily shouting in 
defiance, *oksios, oksios, oksios to Patr. Mor Sobo. They 
went to Dayro d-Mor Ya'qub of Salah and installed Sobo 
Patr. of Tur ‘Abdin. Sobo received a diploma confirm- 
ing his Patriarchate from the Ayyubid ruler of Hesno 
d-Kifo dated 6 Aug. 1364. 


Dolabani, Patriarchen, 182-3. 

A. Palmer, "The 1600-year history of the Monastery of Qartmin 
(Mor Gabriyel)’, in Tur Abdin: living cultural heritage, ed. 
H. Hollerweger (1999), 45. 
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Sobo, Malki al-Qas Afram (1895—1979) [Syr. Orth.] 


He was born in Arbo, Tur ‘Abdin. He was ordained a 
priest for Nisibis by Ignatius Eliya III Shakir in 1925, 
and later he migrated across the border to Qamishli. He 
composed in 1936 a liturgy for the celebration of the 
chrism which appeared at the Church of St. Jacob in 
Qamishli, including the hour offices and their Ausoye. He 
also composed a number of re. The liturgy and po- 
ems were published, with a biography of the author, by 
George Saliba in Madbro da-nsibin (Beirut, 1984). 
Munüfar Barsum, Adwa’, 74—5. 
Macuch, Geschichte, 464. 

G. A. Kiraz 


Sogdian 

The Sogdian language belongs to the Eastern subgroup 
of the Iranian languages. Its core area was Central Asia, in 
the region surrounding Samarqand and Bukhara, where 
it was native to the bulk of the population throughout 
the first millennium AD. For many centuries, Sogdian 
merchants controlled the central part of the Silk Road 
and extended their influence far beyond the area of their 
original habitation. Numerous Buddhist, Manichean, 
and Christian texts in Sogdian illustrate the religious di- 
versity in Central Asia and western China in the period 
before the Islamization of the area. 

The absolute majority of all Christian texts known 
to us in Sogdian transmission stems from the ruins of 
a Christian monastery at Bulayiq in the Silk Road oasis 
of Turfan (now in Xinjiang, China). Found 7» situ by the 
Second German Turfan Expedition in 1905, they are 
now kept in Berlin as part of the German Turfan Col- 
lection. These texts are written in a variety of the Syriac 
Estrangela script, with the addition of three supplemen- 
tary letters for the phonemes /f/, /y/, and /3/. This 
writing system was not used for recording Buddhist or 
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Manichean texts, and therefore it is usually referred to 
as the Christian Sogdian script. Its orthography reflects 
quite faithfully the phonetic structure of Late Sogdian 
and does not display the archaizing features of other 
Sogdian scripts. The bulk of the available Christian Sog- 
dian manuscripts appear to have been written in the 9th 
and 10th cent., when Sogdian was likely the lingua franca 
of the Bulayiq Christian community. 

The content of the Bulayiq library indicates that 
Sogdian Christians belonged to the Ch. of E., which is 
otherwise known for its missionary activity along the Silk 
Road. Besides non-denominational compositions, such 
as Gospel readings, psalms, and lives of early saints, one 
finds there numerous texts that are particular to Syriac 
Christianity, such as the life of Yohannan of Dailam, a 
verse homily ‘On the final evil hour’ by Babai of Nisibis, 
ot Dadisho’s Commentaries on Isaiah of Scetis. There is 
no evidence for indigenous Sogdian Christian literature, 
while all the identified texts of foreign origin appear, 
with one exception, to have been translated from Syr- 
lac. A large number of Syriac manuscripts have, in fact, 
been excavated at Bulayiq (see Syriac texts from Turfan), 
among which ate some Sogdian and Syriac bilinguals. In 
addition, the same site yielded a smaller number of Old 
Turkic manuscripts, presumably from its terminal phase, 
and isolated texts in Middle and New Persian. The prep- 
aration of the catalogue of texts found at Bulayiq con- 
stitutes the main objective of a current SOAS research 
project The Christian Library from Turfan. 

There is no doubt that Bulayiq Sogdian was mu- 
tually intelligible with the other known varieties of the 
Sogdian language. Its peculiar feature, however, is a 
large number of technical terms of Syriac origin, e.g. 
ks ‘chalice’, mdbh ‘altar’, sm ‘deacon’. The Syriac nouns 
are normally borrowed in the emphatic state and then 
inflected as Sogdian d-stems. By contrast, Buddhist or 
Manichean Sogdian compositions do not contain any 
common nouns of undisputed Syriac origin. 

No Sogdian texts of Christian content are available 
from the Sogdian heartland, although Syriac insctip- 
tions are found in the Sogdian archaeological contexts 
in Urgut (Uzbekistan) and Panjakent (Tajikistan). One 
Sogdian insctiption with Syriac loanwords is found in 
Kyrgyzstan. The Sogdian finds from the ‘Caves of the 
Thousand Buddhas’ in the Silk Road Oasis of Dunhuang 
include a small fragment of a Christian oracle book and 
several secular texts mentioning local Christians. 


Primary Sources 


O. Hansen, Berliner sogdische Texte I: Bruchstiicke einer sogdischen 
Version der Georgpassion (C1) (1941). 

EW.K. Muller, Soghdische Texte I (1912). (repr. in Ergebnisse der 
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(1976), 55-90; 8 (1981), 169—225. 
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ian’, in A Green Leaf: Papers in Honour of Professor Jes 
P. Asmussen, ed. W. Sandermann et al. (Acta Iranica 28; 
1988), 145—56. 
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Solomon, Odes of 


The Odes of Solomon consist of 42 short lyric po- 
ems, of which the Syriac version is preserved almost 
complete, while Ode 11 is also known in Greek, and 
five Odes in Coptic (including 1, lost in Syriac). At least 
some of them seem to have been composed in Greek. 
The editio princeps was by J. R. Harris in 1909 (2nd ed. 
1911, after F. C. Burkitt had discovered a second, even 
more incomplete ms.). In both Syriac mss., H and N, 
the Odes of Solomon are followed by the 18 Psalms 
of Solomon. It should be noted that one and the same 
Syriac term (viz. girta) is used for both, ‘Ode’ and 
‘Psalm’. Before the discovery of the Syriac texts of 
Odes of Solomon 3-42 (H) and 17—42 respectively (N, 
sometimes labelled B) our knowledge of these enigmat- 
ic poems (also described as hymns, psalms, and songs) 
was restricted to the Latin quotation of Solomon’s ‘ode’ 
19.6—7a by Lactantius (early 4th cent), the listing of 
‘Psalms and Odes of Solomon’ as OT antilegomena in the 
so-called ‘Synopsis’ of Pseudo-Athanasius (7th cent.) 
and the ‘Stichometria’ ascribed to Nikephoros (8th— 
9th cent.), and the Coptic version of Solomon’s ‘odes’ 
1, 5, 6, 22, and 25 quoted in the Gnostic work ‘Pis- 


Solomon, Odes of 


tis Sophia’ (3rd cent.; Codex A, 4th cent.). These five 
pieces were taken from a Greek collection in which the 
Odes of Solomon were preceded, not followed, by the 
Psalms of Solomon. In 1959 the Greek text of Ode 11 
was published by M. Testuz (Papyrus Bodmer, XI |3rd— 
4th cent.]). In the Syriac version of this very ode we find 
the only verse (viz. 11.23a) which has left a clear trace 
in Syriac literature (cf. Ephrem, ‘On Paradise’, 7.21). 
The author(s), date, and place of origin are unknown. 
It is, however, probable that the anonymous odes later 
attributed to Solomon were composed and used by 
gnosticising Christians in bilingual Syria as early as the 
2nd cent. In form and content they appear to be strong- 
ly influenced by biblical language and show some con- 
nection with texts from Qumran. The Saviour is also 
called Lord, Son, and Messiah, but never appears un- 
der the name of Jesus. Dominant theological terms are 
Spirit, God, Lord, Most High, and Father. Among the 
most important soteriological concepts ate grace, joy, 
knowledge, life, light, love, rest, truth, and word. 
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2000), 222-4. 
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und Gnosis (Orbis biblicus et Orientalis 25.1, 1a, 2-4; 
1979—1998). 
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H.-G. Bethge et al. (Nag Hammadi et Manichaean 
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M. Lattke, Die Oden Salomos: Einleitungsfragen und For- 
schungsgeschichte’, ZNW 98 (2007), 277—307. 

idem, ‘Druckfehler, Ergänzungen und Verbesserungen im 
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Solomon see Shlemon 


Sophronius (d. 638) 


Patr. of Jerusalem (from 634) and Greek author. To- 
gether with Maximus the Confessor he was a strong op- 
ponent of the monoergist and monothelete theology 
promoted by the emperor Heraclius. His Letter to Ar- 
cadius, archbishop of Cyprus, lost in Greek, was trans- 
lated in Edessa by a certain Constantine in 720/1, and is 
preserved in a single Syriac ms. dated 723. This and his 
Synodical Letter of 634 are his only dogmatic writings, 
his other works consisting of sermons, hagiography, and 
poetry. His death fell shortly after the peaceful transfer 
of Jerusalem to Arab rule. 


CPG 7635-7681. 
M. Albert, Lettre de Sophrone de Jérusalem à Arcadius de Chypre 
(PO 39.2; 1978). 
C. von Schönborn, ‘Sophrone de Jérusalem’, in DSpir, vol. 14 
(1990), 1066-73. 
S. P. Brock 


Stephanos bar Sudayli (6th cent.) 


Monk in the early 6th cent. to whom pantheist ideas 
were attributed; likely author of the ‘Book of the holy 
Hierotheos’. Our earliest evidence on Stephanos is a 
letter written to him by Ya'qub of Serugh. Albeit on a 
friendly tone, Ya qub cautions against dreams and night- 
ly visions and refutes the idea that punishment in the 
hereafter would not be eternal. Much harsher is Philox- 
enos, bp. of Mabbug, who between 512 and 518 wrote 
about Stephanos to two priests in Edessa, Abraham 
and Orestes, who had been in touch with Stephanos. 
They are strongly warned against Stephanos’s evil in- 
fluence. Philoxenos portrays Stephanos as a heretic, 
who equates the creation with God: adopting the al- 
legedly Jewish idea of a thousand-year rest (symbol- 
ized by the Sabbath, which comes after the sixth day, 
symbol of this world), he assumes that everything will 
come to one consummation and will be of one nature 
with God on the first (i.e. the eighth) day. Philoxenos 
also notes that Stephanos, who left Edessa to live near 
Jerusalem, had once been a follower of ‘John the Egyp- 
tian’ (whose identity cannot be established) and that he 
had borrowed the concept of ‘motion’ (mettzi anuta), 
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applied to the sixth day, from the ‘monk Evagrius’, i.e. 

Evagtius of Pontus. A few further details on Stephanos 

and on Philoxenos's actions against him are provided in 

the Chronicle of Michael Rabo, in the Chronicle of 1234, 

and in Bar ‘Ebroyo’s Chronicle. 

That Stephanos is the author of the pseudepi- 
graphic ‘Book of the holy Hierotheos' is explicitly stated 
by the Syr. Orth. Patr. Quryaqos (793-817). The ‘Book’, 
originally written in Syriac, indeed reflects several of the 
ideas that Philoxenos attributed to Stephanos. It deals 
with the ascent of the mind towards God and with the 
final process of unification, whereby everything be- 
comes one being. The author’s revelations are presented 
as being secret, and accessible only to the initiated. 

While some ideas in the ‘Book’ ultimately go back 
to Origen, scholars have demonstrated the ‘Book’s’ de- 
pendence on the writings of Evagrius of Pontus, whose 
ideas, as expressed in the “Kephalaia Gnostica’, were in- 
terpreted in the direction of a radical pantheism. In ad- 
dition, the attribution to Hierotheos links the ‘Book’ to 
the corpus attributed to Dionysius the Areopagite, who is 
said to have been a student of Hierotheos. This twofold 
otientation has led some scholars to assume two layers 
in the redaction history of the ‘Book’: a first layer, which 
is Evagtian, and a slightly later one, which responds 
and makes additions to the Pseudo-Dionysian writings. 
While Stephanos in all likelihood is the author of the 
first layer (not yet attributed to Hierotheos), the second 
layer may be the work of his pupils, who used the popu- 
larity of the Pseudo-Dionysian writings to promote their 
master's teachings. 

In spite of the controversy about its authorship, 
the ‘Book’ enjoyed popularity in the Syr. Orth. Church. 
Commentaties on it were written by Patr. Theodosios 
(887—896) and later by Bar ‘Ebroyo; they were intended 
to reinterpret the work in accordance with the teachings 
of the Church. Mostly combined with either one of the 
commentaties, or with both, and thus domesticated, the 
‘Book’ exists in more than 20 mss. Read through the lens 
of the two later commentaries or from the vantage point 
of two of its main sources of inspiration, the ‘Book’ 
may not yet have received sufficient attention as an au- 
thentic expression of early 6th-cent. Syr. Christian spiri- 
tuality in its own right. 

A.L. Frothingham, Stephen bar Sudaili the Syrian mystic and the 
Book of Hierotheos (1886). , 

A. Guillaumont, Les ‘Kephalaia Gnostica’ d’Evagre le Pontique 
et l'histoire de Vorigénisme chez les Grecs et cheg les Syriens 
(Patristica Sorboniensia 5; 1962), esp. 302-32. 

T. Jansma, ‘Philoxenus’ Letter to Abraham and Orestes 
concerning Stephen bar Sudaili. Some proposals with 
regatd to the correction of the Syriac text and the English 
translation’, LM 87 (1974), 79-86. 

ES. Marsh, The book which is called the Book of the holy Hierotheos 
with extracts from the prolegomena and commentary of Theodosius 
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of Antioch and from ‘The book of excerpts’ and other works of 
Gregory Barhebraeus (1927). 

K. Pinggéra, A/-Erlosung und All-Einheit. Studien zum Buch des 
heiligen Hierotheos’ und seiner Rezeption in der syrisch-orthodoxen 
Theologie (SKCO 10; 2002). 

W. Witakowski, "The Idea of Septimana mundi and the 
millenarian typology of the creation week in Syriac 
tradition’, in SymSyr V, esp. 103. 
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Strothmann, Werner (1907-1996) 


Protestant theologian; scholar of Syriac and Near- 
Eastern studies. Born on 23 Feb. 1907 in Dortmund, 
Strothmann studied theology and Near-Eastern lan- 
guages at the universities of Giessen, Tubingen, Halle, 
and Göttingen. In 1931 he graduated in theology from 
Göttingen and received the Ph.D. degree from Tübin- 
gen with studies on the Arabic tradition of the writings 
attributed to the monk Makatios. After having worked 
at the Septuagint project in Göttingen between 1931 
and 1934, he served as a Lutheran pastor near Braun- 
schweig between 1934 and 1962. From 1958 onwards, 
he held a teaching position in Syriac Church History 
at the Theological Faculty of Góttingen University. At 
the same university, he received his Habilitation in 1964 
with a study on Yohannan Ihidaya. In 1965, he was ap- 
pointed professor in Syriac Church History. He tire- 
lessly worked in this field until his death, on 19 June 
1996, in Góttingen. 

During his years at Göttingen, Strothmann’s fo- 
cus was on Sytiac studies, which he was able to pro- 
mote vigorously in Germany and to which he attracted 
a great number of students. He founded the Góttinger 
Arbeitskreis für syrische Kirchengeschichte, which al- 
ready in 1968 published the so-called *Lagarde-Schrift", 
a volume that commemorated the Syriac work of 
P. A. de Lagarde. In 1971, he organized the first Syriac 
Conference at Reinhausen, near Gottingen, which was 
attended by ca. 40 Syriac scholars as well as by the Syr. 
Orth. Patr. Ignatius Ya qub III. Not only did this meeting 
strengthen the collaboration between Western scholars 
and the churches of the Syr. tradition, it also gave the 
impetus for the international Syriac Conferences that sub- 
sequently were held every four years, starting in Rome in 
1972 (Symposium Syriacum’). 

Strothmann initiated a large-scale project on the 
‘Religious and cultural history of the Near and Mid- 
dle East’, which was funded by the German Research 
Council and which, among other things, involved the 
creation of the series ‘Göttinger Orientforschungen', 
with a sub-series ‘Syriaca’ (which includes more than 
30 volumes, the majority of which were authored by 
Strothmann himself). Since Strothmann was primarily 
a philologist, with a particular interest in Syriac mss. 


Sureth 


and texts, many of the volumes contain text editions, 
written with a Syriac typewriter that was developed in 
the Netherlands. Within the framework of the Gót- 
tingen project, he was also instrumental in creating the 
multi-volume concordance of the Syr. OT, to which he 
himself contributed a great deal of work. This project 
made use of newly emerging computer technology (see 
Computing, Syriac). 


Select publications by Strothmann 

Johannes von Apamea (PTS 11; 1972). 

21 volumes in GOE I. Reihe: Syriaca: 1. Die Anfänge der 
syrischen Studien in Europa (1971); 2. Das Wolfenbiitteler 
Tetraevangelium Syriacum (1971); 4. Konkordang des syrischen 
Koheletbuches (1973); 5. Jakob von Serug. Der Prophet Hosea 
(1973); 7. Moses bar Kepha. Myron-Wethe (1973); 12. Jakob 
von Serug. Drei Gedichte über den Apostel Thomas in Indien 
(1976); 13. Codex Syriacus Secundus (1977); 15.1 and 2. Das 
Sakrament der Myron-Weihe in der Schrift De Ecclesiastica 
Hierarchia des Psendo-Dionysios Areopagita (1977); 16. Syrische 
Hymnen zur Myron-W'eibe (1978); 19. Johannes von Mosul. Bar 
Sira (1979); 21, 22, and 23. Die syrische Überlieferung der 
Schriften des Makarios (1981); 25, 26, and 33. Konkordanz zur 
syrischen Bibel (1984, 1986, and 1995); 27. Worterverzeichnis 
gu den Apokryphen des Alten Testaments im der Peschitta 
(1988); 28. Das syrische Fragment des Ecclesiastes-Kommentar 
von Theodor von Mopsuestia (1988); 29. Syrische Katenen aus 
dem Excclesiastes-Kommentar des Theodor von Mopsuestia (1988); 
30. Der Kohelet-Kommentar des Johannes von Apamea (1988); 
31. Kohelet-Kommentar des Dionysius bar Salibi. Auslegung des 
Septuaginta-Textes (1988); 32. Syrische Passionslieder (1989). 
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Sureth Modern Syriac, Neo-Syriac, Fellihi 


The term Sureth (< sura ith ‘in Syriac’) refers to a number 
of North-Eastern Neo-Aramaic dialects spoken by E. 
Syrians in North Iraq, especially in the villages of the 
Mosul plain. The use for literary purposes of what is 
seemingly a Aoine based on the Alqosh (and Telkepe?) dia- 
lects has been attested since the end of the 16th cent. 
Later on, 19th and 20th cent. Sureth texts exhibit dialec- 
tal features of other districts, such as the mountain vil- 
lages on the Iraqi-Turkish border or the town of Mosul. 
The ms. transmission of Sureth texts is characterized by 
phonetic spelling, unlike the rather historico-etymologi- 
cal standard in use for Urmia Neo-Aramaic (Assyrian). 
The earliest attested texts are religious poems belong- 
ing to the dorekthà genre. Wedding songs in Sureth 
(zmeryatha d-rawe) have been recorded in written form 
by European and Assyrian scholars. Spoken or literary 
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varieties of Sureth are also known as Fellihi, Iraqi koine, 
Modern Syriac, Neo-Syriac, Vernacular Syriac. 

See also Aramaic. 

See Fig. 44. 


I. Guidi, Beiträge zur Kenntnis des neuaramaischen Fellihi- 
Dialektes’, ZDMG 39 (1883), 293-318. 
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A, Mengoxxi 


al-Suryan, Dayr Monastery of the Syrians, Egypt 
[Syr. Orth.] 


Monastery situated halfway between Cairo and Alexan- 
dria in the Wadi al-Natrun, ancient Scetis, Egypt. To- 
day one of the flourishing monasteries of the Coptic 
Church, it derives its name from the earlier presence of 
a Syr. Orth. community. Whereas its foundation as an 
Egyptian monastery probably goes back to the 6th cent., 
the earliest evidence of the Syrian presence (in the first 
period mainly monks from Tagtit) is from ca. 800. The 
Sytian presence came to an end, or lost its prominence, 
at the beginning of the 17th cent.; from then onwards 
the monastery has been entirely Coptic. 

The main significance of Dayr al-Suryan for Syriac 
studies lies in the fact that it has preserved hundreds of 
ancient Syriac mss. From the early 18th cent. these be- 
gan to be transferred to European libraries. A number 
of mss. came to the Vatican Library; the bulk reached 
the British Museum, London, in the 19th cent. and are 
now at the British Library. The Monastery still holds a 
small collection (a catalogue is in preparation). The Dayr 
al-Suryan mss. include the earliest dated Syriac ms. (411), 
a great majority of all preserved pre-10th-century mss., 
and our main witnesses for the writings of important au- 
thors such as Aphrahat, Ephrem, Philoxenos of Mabbug, 
and Severus of Antioch. No other place in the Middle 
East has yielded such a wealth of Syriac mss. The colo- 
phons of the mss. are the main source for our knowl- 
edge of the history of Dayr al-Suryan. Recent discover- 
ies of murals, paintings as well as texts, in the Church of 
the Virgin provide additional information. 

In an attempt to explain and justify the presence of 
the Syrians, three late notes in mss. — two of which can 
be dated to the 16th and 17th cent. — claim that Dayr 
al-Suryan was purchased by Tagritans at an unknown 
date through the intermediaty of a certain Marutha. It is 
very unlikely, however, that a formal purchase ever took 
place. A recently discovered inscription indicates that 
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Syrians were involved in the rebuilding of the Monastery 
in 818/19, after it had suffered damage. It must have 
been on that occasion that they started settling in. Even 
though a few decades later, the Monastery began to be 
referred to as ‘Monastery of the Syrians’, there is evi- 
dence that throughout the centuries Coptic and Syriac 
monks lived together. 

A period of particular wealth was the first half of 
the 10th cent., when Mushe of Nisibis was abbot. Syri- 
ac inscriptions in the church bear witness to his build- 
ing activities. To the collection of Syriac mss. he added 
250 volumes, which he brought back from a journey to 
Mesopotamia (927—31/32). In addition to the mss. im- 
ported from the Syro-Mesopotamian homeland, Syriac 
mss. were also produced in the Monastery itself. 

The history of Dayr al-Suryan after the 10th cent. 
is less well known. There was a period of revival around 
1200 and in the 13th cent., when new mss. were acquired 
and new wall paintings were produced. This is also the 
petiod to which a number of Coptic and Christian- 
Arabic mss. in Dayr al-Suryan can be dated. Towards 
the end of the 15th cent., an abbot of Lebanese origin, 
Quryaqos (Cyriacus, also known as Severos) gave a fresh 
impetus to the intellectual and cultural life in the Mon- 
astery. In 1516, 43 monks were living in Dayr al-Suryan, 
18 Syrians and 25 Egyptians. 

In the 18th cent, the Church of the Virgin was 
completely replastered, except for three semi-domes 
that continued to show their 13th-cent. paintings. It is 
only in 1995 that conservators and art historians began 
to remove parts of the plaster, thus allowing the earlier 
layers to reveal a wealth of paintings as well as texts in 
Greek, Coptic, Syriac, and Arabic. 

See Fig. 14, 37, 38, 58, 89, 90, 96, 110, and 113. 
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Synodicon Orientale 














Fig. 113. Dayr al-Suryan, Wadi al-Natrun, Egypt, in winter. Photo: Lucas Van Rompay. 
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L. Van Rompay 


Symmachus 


Author of a supplement (covering Cant. 6:12 to the end; 
probably originally in Greek), preserved at the end of 
the Syriac translation of Gregory of Nyssa’s unfinished 
‘Commentary on the Song of Songs’. This Symmachus, 
who is otherwise unknown, should be distinguished 
from Symmachus, the Jewish Greek translator of the 
Old Testament, whose readings are cited in the margin 
of the Syro-Hexapla; and from another equally unknown 
Symmachus, the author of a prose Life of Abel (ed. with 


ET, S. P. Brock, LM 87 [1974], 467—92; Syr. also in idem, 
Lugqoto d-mimre d- al ktobay qudso [1993], 7—14). 
C. Van den Eynde, La version syriaque du Commentaire de Grégoire 


de Nysse sur le Cantique des Cantiques (1939), 34—42, 77-89, 
103-16. 


S. P. Brock 


Synodicon Orientale [Ch. of E.] 


Collection of reports and canons of the synods of the 
Ch. of E. held between the years 410 and 775/6. This 
collection of synods is only one part of a much larger 
collection of canonical and juridical texts, which is trans- 
mitted in a single 13th- or 14th-cent. ms. (Alqosh Syr. 
169), accessible to Western scholars in a number of later 
copies. The larger collection has sometimes been called 
the ‘great Synodicon’ (‘Das grosse Synodikon' in Selb’s 
description, consisting of 80 items, see p. 59-63). The 
more limited collection, the Synodicon Orientale proper, 
covers nos. 28-41 of Selb’s list. It is this more limited 
collection that has been edited by Chabot and trans- 
lated by both Braun (GT) and Chabot (FT) under the 
title Synodicon Orientale. Within the ms. itself, the title 


Synodicon Orientale 


‘Book of synods’ (Kraba d-swnhdw) is used a few times, 
either for the collection of E.-Syr. synods or, as a pars pro 
toto, for the entire collection. The collection of synods 
is specifically introduced with the term swnhdyqy (plut.) 
‘synodical texts’ (Braun: ‘Synodalacten’; Chabot: ‘déci- 
sions synodales’). 

Chabot divides the entire collection into three parts 
(covering 840 pages in the Borgia ms.). The part edited 
by him, the Synodicon Orientale proper, is the second 
(p. 242—561). The first part (p. 1—242; nos. 1—27 in Selb’s 
list) contains texts attributed to the apostles along with 
canons and related literature of the early Greek syn- 
ods; it also includes the 73 pseudo-Nicene canons at- 
tributed to Marutha of Maypherqat and some other texts 
relevant to the early history of the Ch. of E., such as 
the correspondence related to Papa bar 'Aggai. The third 
part (p. 561—840; nos. 42—80 in Selb’s list) contains ad- 
ditional materials pertaining to Cath. Mar Aba I and 
Henanisho II; extracts from Greek theological writings; 
the monastic canons of Abraham of Kashkar and his 
successor Dadisho' on Mount Izla; the canons of the 
School of Nisibis; several lawbooks associated with the 
names of cath. Henanisho' I (late 7th cent), cath. Timo- 
theos I (d. 823), cath. Isho‘ bar Nun (d. 828), Abdisho' bar 
Bahriz (early 9th cent.), Shem'on of Rev Ardashir (7th or 
8th cent), and Ishobokht (8th cent.); the Syro-Roman 
Lawbook; letters of cath. Timotheos I; a document 
concerning Nestorios of Beth Nuhadra; treatises on he- 
reditary law by cath. Eliya I (d. 1049), Gewargis of Ar- 
bela (late 10th cent), and Eliya of Nisibis (bar Shinaya, 
d. 1046). The presence, at the very end of the collection, 
of a concluding note under the name of cath. Eliya I, 
may suggest that the collection received its final redac- 
tion during his tenure (1028—49), even though the exact 
role of this note — in a damaged part of the original 
ms. — and Hliya's involvement in the collection have 
been debated (Kaufhold 1983, 727—30). Several items 
of the collection remain unpublished. 

The second part of the collection, the Synodicon 
Orientale proper, contains reports of the synods, along 
with the canons (and in some cases confessions of faith, 
lists of signatures, and relevant letters), of the follow- 
ing synods: cath. Ishaq (410); cath. Yahbalaha (420); cath. 
Dadisho' (424, no canons); cath. Aqaq (486, followed by 
a note on the 484 Synod of Barsawma of Nisibis, with 
a reference to letters by Barsawma provided in an ap- 
pendix); cath. Babai (497, no canons); cath. Aba I (544, 
followed by several documents); cath. Yawsep I (554); 
cath. Hazqiel (576); Ishoyahb I (585); cath. Sabrisho I 
(596, no canons); cath. Grigor I (605); cath. Gewargis I 
(676, followed by an important theological letter); and 
cath. Henanisho' II (775). There is reason to assume that 
this collection, focused on the synods between 410 and 
775 (the Synodicon Orientale in the narrower sense), 
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originated independently from the other documents of 
the larger collection. Given the time period covered, it 
is likely that it was put together ca. 800, possibly un- 
der the instigation of cath. Timotheos I, whose interest 
in matters of church legislation and canon law is well 
attested. This collection then became one of the main 
components of the larger collection, created at a later 
period in time. The Synodicon Orientale is an extremely 
valuable source for the study of the histoty and the the- 
ology (Brock) of the Ch. of E. in the Sasanian and early 
Islamic petiod, even if the later redactors may occasion- 
ally have updated the terminology or introduced minor 
changes, accotding to their perspective (Fiey). 

The textual transmission is based on a single ms.: 
Alqosh Syr. 169 (Vosté; or no. 90 in an earlier checklist 
by A. Scher), the writing of which seemed to Scher (who 
is followed by Vosté) to be ‘prior to the 14th cent’. This 
ms. presently is kept in the Monastery of the Chaldeans 
in Baghdad (Ms. 509; cf. Kaufhold 2005, 230). Mer. Jo- 
seph David brought a 19th-cent. copy to Rome in 1869. 
This two-volume copy became ms. Museo Borgiano 
K. VI, 4 and 3, and was later incorporated into the Vati- 
can Library as Borg. Syr. 82 and 81. Among the first 
scholars to study it was I. Guidi (1889), followed by 
O. Braun. The latter prepared a German translation of 
the second part of the collection (Synodicon Orientale), 
which appeared in 1900. J.-B. Chabot, while he was plan- 
ning an edition of the same part, was able to use a sec- 
ond copy of the Alqosh ms., which subsequently became 
ms. Paris, Bibl. Nat. Syr. 332 (dated 1895). 'This contains 
the Synodicon Orientale only, not the larger collection. 
A number of other copies, complete or incomplete, exist 
(Selb, 64—6 and Kaufhold 1983, 730—1). While for the 
Synodicon Orientale no other mss. beyond ms. Alqosh 
Syr. 169 and its descendants are extant, for a number of 
the sections of the larger collection additional mss. are 
available or a parallel transmission exists in an Arabic col- 
lection under the name of Ilīyā al-Jawhari (ca. 900) and in 
Ibn al-Tayyib's Figh al-Nasraniyya (Kaufhold 1976, 24—5). 
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schaften, phil.-hist. Klasse, Sitzungsberichte 388; 1981), 
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L. Van Rompay 


Syriac Catholic Church 


The elevation in 1656 of Andrew Akhijan (d. 1677) as 
Catholic bp. of Aleppo and then as Patr. in 1662 was the 
first major attempt to create a ‘Syriac Catholic’ branch 
out of the Syr. Orth. Church of Antioch. This attempt 
was short-lived but when the Syr. Orth. bp. of Aleppo 
Michael Jarweh (d. 1800) and four other bishops pro- 
fessed the Catholic faith in 1782 in Mardin, a durable 
Catholic Church was established. Thereafter, numerous 
communities in Syria, Turkey, Iraq, and Palestine joined 
the Uniate movement, and an unbroken line of succes- 
sors followed Patriarch Jarweh. Among these prelates 
are the liturgist Jirjis V Shalhat (d. 1891), the learned Ig- 
natius Ephrem Rahmani, (d. 1929), Cardinal Gabriel Tap- 
puni (d. 1968), and lately Cardinal Müsa I Da'üd, former 
Prefect of the Congregation of Eastern Churches. In 
1930 in India, a group within the Syr. Orth. Church of 
Malabar joined the Roman Catholic Church. The Malan- 
kara Catholic Church that emerged shares with the Sytiac 
Catholic Church its liturgy but they differ in that the for- 
mer is Archiepiscopal while the latter is patriarchal. The 
Church currently consists of 3 eparchies (Beirut [patri- 
atchal|, Cairo, USA-Canada), 6 archdioceses (Damascus, 
Aleppo, Hims-Nabk, Hasaka-Nisibis, Mosul, Baghdad), 
4 patriarchal eparchies (Turkey, Jerusalem-Holy Land, 
Basra-Gulf, Venezuela), 4 missions (France, Sweden, 
Australia, Brazil), and 1 patriarchal procuracy (Rome). 
The patriarchal seat is in Beirut, where the cyclical syn- 
ods of the Church take place. There too is the Monastery 
of Sharfeh, which not only contains a precious collection 
of mss. and a press, but also includes the Church's main 
seminary. The Church owns other monasteries as well, 
including Dayr Mar Misa al-Habashi in Syria, which con- 
tains famous medieval wall paintings, and the 12th-cent. 
Dayro d-Mor Behnam in Iraq, an architectural jewel and 
a true museum of lapidary art. Syr. Catholic monastic 
and priestly communities include the Ephremite nuns in 
Lebanon, an ascetic community in Dayr Mar Musa in 
Syria, and the ‘Priests of Jesus the King’ in Iraq, a group 
that promotes priestly communal life. 
See Fig. 111. 

M. al-Jamil, a/Abratiyyat al-suryaniyya min 1900 il 2003 (2003). 
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Syriac Conferences 


Ph. de Tarrazi, a/-Salasil al-ta ri&biyya (1910). 
A. Harrak 


Syriac Conferences 


The first international Syriac conference took place in 
1972 in Rome under the title Symposium Syriacum’ (pa- 
pets published in OCA 197, 1974), thus providing the 
name for succeeding international Syriac conferences, 
which take place every four years in different locations: 
SymSyr [II] in Paris, 1976 (OCA 205, 1978); SywSyr TI 
in Goslar (Germany), 1980 (OCA 221, 1983); SymSyr IV 
near Groningen, 1984 (OCA 229, 1987); SymSyr V in 
Leuven, 1988 (OCA 236, 1990); SymSyr VI in Cambridge 
(GB), 1992 (OCA 247, 1994); Syz.Syr VIL in Uppsala, 
1996 (OCA 256, 1998); SywSyr VIII in Sydney, 2000 
(JEastCS 46, 2004); SymSyr IX in Kaslik/Beirut, 2004 
(ParOr 31, 33, 2006, 2008); SyusSyr X in Cordoba, 2008. 
From 1980 onwards, these conferences have been held 
in conjunction with ones on Christian Arabic (published 
sepatately). International Syriac Conferences have also 
been held (normally even four yeats) since 1987 at the 
St. Ephrem Ecumenical Research Institute (SEERI) in 
Kottayam (Kerala, India). 

Besides these international meetings a number of 
different regular regional conferences have grown up. 
Notable among these are two series in Lebanon: the Sym- 
posium Syro-Arabicum: I, [Kaslik] 1995 (ParOr 20-2, 
1995-7); II, 1998 (ParOr 27—8, 2002-3); and the (mostly) 
annual conferences on specific themes, entitled Patri- 
moine Syriaque. The first of these latter was held in 1993 
in Antelias, and the proceedings of each are published by 
the Centre d'études et des recherches orientales (CERO, 
Antelias). In N. Iraq and Turkey a series of conferences 
on the Syriac language have been held, with the papers 
from the 4th (Mardin, 2008) published in Nuhadra/ 
Duhok, 2009. 

In Europe, a Deutsches Syrologen-Symposium has 
been held annually since 1998 (most are published in Stu- 
dien zur Ostkirchengeschichte, ed. M. Tamcke); also in 
Germany and elsewhere the diaspora community has ot- 
ganised a number of conferences of an academic nature. 
The annual conferences of the French Societé d'études 
syriaques (since 2003) are devoted each year to a specific 
topic, with the papers published in the series Études syri- 
aques (1—, 20049. In Italy, an annual series of meetings, 
entitled Incontro sull'Oriente Cristiano di tradizione si- 
riaca, has been taking place in Milan since 2002, with the 
proceedings for each edited by E. Vergani and S. Chiala. 
A series of occasional Peshitta Symposia, organised by 
the Peshitta Institute, Leiden, is held at irregular inter- 
vals since 1985, the proceedings being published in the 
Peshitta Institute's Monograph Series (MPIL). 

The First North American Syriac Symposium was 
held at Brown University (Providence, RI) in 1991, and 


Syriac Language 


it has since been followed by meetings every four years 
in different locations: Catholic University of America in 
1995 (Washington D.C.), University of Notre Dame in 
1999 (Notre Dame, IN), Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary in 2003 (Princeton, NJ; see E. Aydin, in Hugoye 
6.2 [2003]); University of Toronto in 2007 (Toronto, 
Canada; see G. A. Kiraz, in JCSSS 7 [2007], 103-4), and 
Duke University scheduled for 2011 (Durham, NC). 
In addition to the North American Syriac Symposium, 
the Dorushe Annual Graduate Student Conference on 
Syriac studies has met every spring at different universi- 
ties since 2006: Catholic University of America in 2006 
(Washington D.C.; see J.-N. Saint-Laurent, in Hugoye 9.2 
[2006]), Princeton University in 2007 (Princeton, NJ), 
University of Notre Dame in 2008 (Notre Dame, IN), 
and Yale University in 2009 (New Haven, CT; see A. M. 
Butts, in Henoch 31.2 [2009], 460-62). In ‘Toronto, the 
Canadian Society for Syriac Studies has held annual con- 
ferences and smaller meetings since 2000, the main pa- 
pers of which are published in the J/CSSS (2001. Beth 
Mardutho has held a number of computing forums in 
conjunction with other conferences. 

Besides these series of conferences, an impres- 
sive number of other academic conferences, usually on 
specific topics, have begun to take place in recent years, 
such as that in Stockholm (2006), on Ephrem, organised 
by Syrianska-Arameiska Akademiker Föreningen, and 
that in Aleppo (2008), on Ya'qub of Edessa, organised by 
the Syrian Orthodox Archbishopric. 


S. P. Brock and A. M. Butts 


Syriac Language 

Syriac, the self-designations of which ate suryaya, aramaya, 
and urhaya, is a dialect of the Aramaic language branch, 
which is itself a member of the larger Semitic language 
family. Syriac is generally grouped in the late Aramaic 
period (ca. 200-1200) despite the fact that it is attested 
from the 1st cent. AD to the present. Though previously 
considered an East-Aramaic dialect, some evidence sug- 
gests that Syriac should be classified as a separate branch 
of late Aramaic that is distinct both from East-Aramaic, 
which includes Mandaic and Jewish Babylonian Ara- 
maic, and from West-Aramaic, which includes Christian 
Palestinian Aramaic, Samaritan Aramaic, and Jewish Pal- 
estinian Aramaic. In comparison to other late Aramaic 
dialects, Syriac preserves many features of earlier ‘Stan- 
dard Literary Aramaic’. 

Sytiac is by far the best documented Aramaic dia- 
lect. Based on the designation urhayad ‘(the language) of 
Edessa’, it is likely that Syriac originated in or around 
Edessa. As the primary language of Syriac Christianity, 
it spread over much of Mesopotamia and Syria reach- 
ing as far as Ethiopia, India, and Central Asia. Syriac is 
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first found in non-Christian tomb inscriptions that date 
from the 1st to the 3rd cent. These inscriptions display a 
number of archaic features — some of which also occur 
in early mss. — that were lost in the standardization of 
classical Syriac. The majority of Syriac literature stems 
from the Christian communities that emerged in Meso- 
potamia and Northern Syria starting in the 2nd cent. AD. 
The ‘Golden Age’ of Syriac spanned from the 4th to the 
7th cent. and produced a considerable corpus of origi- 
nal prose and poetry as well as translations from Greck. 
After the Islamic conquests in the 7th cent., Syriac was 
gradually replaced by Arabic though it lived on for sev- 
eral centuries and even witnessed a brief renaissance in 
the 12th and 13th cent. (see Syriac Renaissance). Along- 
side the numerous Neo-Aramaic dialects (see Aramaic, 
Sureth, Turoyo), classical Syriac still functions today as a 
liturgical and literary language for Syr. Christians both in 
the Middle East and the worldwide diaspora (see Ktho- 
bonoyo Syriac). In addition to the large surviving literary 
corpus related to Syriac Christianity, Syriac is attested in 
incantation bowls, amulets, inscriptions, and documen- 
tary texts written on papyrus and parchment (for the lat- 
ter, see Old Syriac Documents). 

After the Christological controversies in the 5th 
and 6th cent., Syriac split into an E.-Syr. and W.-Syr. tra- 
dition. The differences between these traditions appear 
primarily in script and phonology. While the Estrangela 
script continued in restricted use in both traditions, the 
W.-Syr. tradition adopted Serto as its primary script, and 
the E.-Syr. tradition developed a new script based on 
Estrangela. In phonology, the E.-Syr. tradition employs 
a seven vowel system, which more closely reflects earlier 
stages of Aramaic. In the W.-Syr. tradition, however, sev- 
eral vowel changes occurred, e.g. the shifts of *a to o, *e 
to 7, and *o to z. 

Like all Aramaic dialects, Syriac throughout its long 
history has been in contact with other languages. In ad- 
dition to inheriting a number of Akkadian and Persian 
loanwords from earlier periods of Aramaic, Syriac bor- 
rowed lexemes from Middle Persian, Hebrew, and — 
later in its history — Arabic. The language that had the 
most significant impact on Syriac, however, is Greek. 
Greek influence is found in texts from the earliest pe- 
tiod, such as the ‘Book of the Laws of the Countries 
(see Bardaisan) and the Odes of Solomon, and reached its 
apex in the 5th through 7th cent. when the translation 
movements were in progress (see Greek, Syriac transla- 
tions from). This close contact with Greek had an effect 
on Syriac not only in its vocabulary where many Greek 
loanwords are found, but also in syntax and even mor- 
phology. 

Syriac has enjoyed a long tradition of academic 
study in Syriac-speaking communities. Ya'qub of Edessa 
(d. 708) is traditionally considered the first author of a 
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Sytiac grammar. Although this work does not survive in 
its entirety, pottions of it were incorporated into the so- 
called Syriac Masora (as/manuta). This important com- 
pilation also contains vocalized texts of the OT, NT, and 
patristic authors, which serve as a rich source of philo- 
logical and grammatical material. As is the case with so 
many of the sciences in Syriac, the grammatical tradition 
was codified by the polymath Bar ‘Ebroyo (d. 1286), who 
wrote both a small metrical grammar and a much larger 
opus entitled “The Book of Splendors' (zobo d-sembe). 
Syriac-speaking communities also produced works on 
lexicography, the most well-known of which are the 
Syriac-Arabic dictionaries of Bar ‘Ali (second half of the 
9th cent.) and of Bar Bahlul (fl. 10th cent.). 

The study of Syriac in the West, which began in the 
16th cent., culminated at the turn of the 20th cent. with 
the publication of the grammar of Th. Nóldeke (1880; 
2nd ed. 1898; ET in 1904) and the lexica of R. Payne 
Smith (1879-1901), C. Brockelmann (1895; 2nd ed. 1928; 
ET in 2009 by Sokoloff), and T. Audo (1897), all of which 
remain standard reference works today. In addition to 
the grammar of Nóldeke, detailed grammars of Syriac 
are available in Arayathinal (1957-9) and, more recently, 
Muraoka (2005). The most common Syriac dictionary 
for students is J. Payne Smith (1903); M. Sokoloff (2009) 
has also recently provided an English translation (with 
correction, expansion, and update) of Brockelmann's 
Lexicon. Elementary grammars of Syriac include Coak- 
ley (2002), Healey (2005), and Thackston (1999). Useful 
bibliographies for the study of the Syriac language can 
be found in Albert (1993), Muraoka (2005), and Brock 
(2006). 
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Syriac Lexicography 

Despite widespread translation activity and the use of 
Syr. in Late Antiquity by numerous non-native speak- 
ers, there are no surviving Syr. lexical materials from 
this early period, with the exception of two 4th-cent. 
Manichaean Syr.-Coptic glossaries written on wooden 
boards, found in the kitchen of an abandoned house at 
Kellis in the Dakhla Oasis of Egypt (Franzmann and 
Gardner). These were produced by the translator of a 
Syr. text into Coptic, and so the order of the Syr. words 
is determined by their occurrence in the source text. It 
is likely that similar glossaries will have been produced 
by other Syr. translators, and particularly in the 7th cent. 
when formal one-to-one Greek to Syr. correspondences 
were common, but these have not survived. 

Lexical works of a different kind were produced by 
the Syr. scribal schools, whose careful transmission of 
biblical and patristic texts led to the production of a ‘mas- 
oretic’ literature that is comparable in many respects to 
that of contemporary Jewish scribes (see Masora). Some 
texts preserve the correct pronunciation of rare words 
or foreign names, others provide lists of homographs. 
'These lists are often included within grammatical texts, 
mainly of Ch. of E. origin, and ate associated with such 
figures as Yawsep Huzaya (6th cent.), Enanisho' (mid—7th 
cent.; see Hoffmann 1880 with Gottheil 1887, 61*—67*; 
1889), Isho‘ bar Nun (d. 828), Hunayn b. Ishaq (809—73; 
see Hoffmann 1880 with Gottheil 1887, 61*—67*; 1889), 
Abdochus (12th cent.), Bar 'Ebroyo (1225-86; see Mar- 
tin), and 'Abdisho' bar Brikha (d. 1318). 

'The first real Syr. lexica, containing alphabetic lists 
of words and their glosses, were produced in 9th-cent. 


Syriac Lexicography 


Abbasid Baghdad by professional translators of Greek 
scientific texts into Syr. and Arabic, rather than mo- 
nastic scribes, and were often focused on explaining 
Greek technical loan-words in Syr., and other rare vo- 
cabulary, rather than listing all Syr. lexemes. One of the 
first of these was Hunayn b. Ishaq’s Pusitag smahe yawnaye 
b-suryaye “The interpretation of Greek words with Syriac’. 
In addition to his work on Greek words and his work 
on Syriac homographs, Hunayn is said to have written 
a ‘Compendious Lexicon’ (Assemani, BzbOr, vol. 3.1, 
165). Hunayn’s lexicographical works were augmented 
by Isho‘ of Merv (who may or may not be the same per- 
son as Zekarya of Merv), and this was in turn re-edited 
by one of Hunayn’s students, Isho‘ bar ‘Ali, and in this 
Syt.-Arabic form it still survives (Hoffmann 1874; Got- 
theil 1910, 1928). 

The largest of all these early Syr.- Arabic lexica (of- 
ten more like an encyclopedia than a dictionary), and the 
most useful for scholars today, is that of Hasan Bar Bah- 
lul, who lived in Baghdad in the mid-10th cent. (Duval 
1888-1901). He cites many earlier lexical sources, one of 
the most important of which was Henanisho' bar Serosh- 
way, bp. of Hirta ca. 900. This lexicon was widely copied 
by both E.-Syr. and W.-Syr. scribes until the 20th cent., 
and they continued to add entries and citations and to 
edit older entries in line with their own theology and 
christology. One adaptation of Bar Bahlul and Bar “Ali 
even has the Arabic replaced with Armenian in Syriac 
script, possibly for the Syr. Orth. of Edessa who spoke 
an Armenian dialect (Margoliouth 1898; see also Arme- 
nian Christianity, Syriac contacts with). Duval’s great edi- 
tion of this work is not a critical edition of the earliest 
form of the work (probably irretrievable) but is largely 
based on W.-Syr. manuscripts containing the fullest form 
of the lexicon, and so includes, for example, references 
to the 13th-cent. Bar “Ebroyo. 

An alternative type of medieval Syr.-Arabic lexi- 
con is “The Book of the Interpreter’ of Eliya of Nisi- 
bis (975 — ca. 1050), which is divided into 30 lessons, in 
which Syr. vocabulary is listed according to subject cat- 
egories, such as names of God, human attributes, parts 
of the body, trades and professions, minerals, colors (de 
Lagarde 1879). 

With the beginning of Syriac printing in Europe 
in the 16th cent., there was a growing demand for Syr.- 
Latin lexica. The first of these was the Syrorum peculium 
of Andreas Masius (1571), included in the sixth volume 
of the Antwerp Polyglot Bible, which like many early Eu- 
ropean Syr. lexica mostly contained Syr. vocabulary from 
the NT, with some OT additions. More widely used than 
Masius’ work was the frequently reprinted Lexicon penta- 
glotton of Valentino Schindler (1612) and the NT lexica 
of Johann Buxtorf the younger (1622), Martin Trost 
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(1623), Aegidius Gutbier (1667), and Carl Schaaf (1708). 
Castell’s Lexicon Heptaglotton (1669), which was printed 
to accompany Walton’s London Polyglot Bible, was the 
first to incorporate all the Syr. of the OT as well as to 
make systematic use of the medieval Syr.-Arabic lexica. 
Michaelis extracted the Syr. vocabulary from Castell and 
republished it in 1788, and this became the standard Syr. 
lexicon in the early-19th cent., although much criticised. 

The late-19th cent. saw the production of nu- 
merous major Syr. lexica which remain key reference 
works today (although they pre-date most critical edi- 
tions of Syr. texts). The largest was the Thesaurus syriacus 
(1868-1901) of Robert Payne Smith, which built upon 
the unpublished lexical mss. of numerous European col- 
leagues, especially Quatremére and Bernstein, and mid- 
dle-eastern lexica, both the medieval texts mentioned 
above and the 1619 lexicon of the Maronite George 
Karmsedinoyo, and contains numerous citations, as well 
as proper names. Smith was assisted by his daughter Jes- 
sie Payne Smith, who also compiled a supplement and 
the standard Syr.-Enelish dictionary (published 1896— 
1903). Carl Brockelmann, a student of Theodor Nóldeke, 
published an excellent Syr.-Latin hand-lexicon (1894—5; 
2nd ed. 1923-28) which includes some rare vocabulary 
not found in the work of the Smiths, and has now been 
translated into English and expanded by Sokoloff. Very 
important Syr. lexica printed in the middle-east include 
that of Toma Audo (1897, 1901) which contains a very 
great number of old Syr. forms not found in the Eu- 
ropean lexica, and so to a lesser extent the Syr.-Arabic 
lexicon of Ya'qob Awgen Manna (1900). Notable 20th- 
cent. lexica include the Syr.-Arabic-French hand-lexicon 
(1963) of Louis Costaz, and the Syr.-English-Malayalam 
lexicon of Emmanuel Thelly (1999), which makes good 
use of Audo. 

The world-wide diaspora of Syr.-using Christians, 
and the arrival of Syr. word-processing software, has 
produced an explosion of Syr. lexica in recent decades. 
These are notable for including Classical Syr. neologisms 
for modern ideological and technological terminology, 
and some particularly useful examples were published 
by Hanna and Bulut (2000), Khoshaba and Youkhana 
(2000), and Afram (2005). 

Although Christian Neo-Aramaic was included 
in Payne Smith's Thesaurus, the first dedicated diction- 
ary was the Assyrian-Russian work of Kalashev (1894), 
soon followed by the important Assyrian-English dic- 
tionary of Maclean (1901). Large lexica of the Christian 
NENA dialects were later published by David (1924), 
Sarmas (1969, 1980), and Sargizi (2002), and less com- 
prehensive lexica of Turoyo by Ritter (1979), Jacob and 
Asmar (1985), and Ishaq (1988). 

See Fig. 8. 
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Syriac Orthodox Church 


Itis one of the Oriental Orthodox Churches who accept 
the councils of Nicea, Constantinople, and Ephesus, but 
reject Chalcedon. Its liturgical language is Sytiac, though 
translations of liturgical texts into local languages are 
permitted. The Church traces its roots to the apostolic 
episcopal traditions of Antioch. In the 6th cent., it had 
a distinct line of patriarchs who resided outside of An- 
tioch in various locations in the Near East until they set- 
tled, more or less, in Dayr al-Za‘faran near Mardin during 
the 13th cent. After the massacres known as Sayfo, the 
patriarchate was transferred to Hims in 1933, and later to 
Damascus in 1957. Now, the pattiatch resides at Ma'arrat 
Saydnaya. Since 1293 its patriarchs adopted the name 
Ignatius, after the 2nd-cent. bp. of Antioch. The cur- 
rent Patr. is Ignatius Zakka I. The church is divided into 
(arch)dioceses, each headed by a bp. or archbishop who 
is under the jurisdiction of the Patr. and accountable to 
the Holy Synod. Some archdioceses are ‘patriarchal vic- 
arates'; the patriarchal vicar, regardless of ecclesiastical 
office, is accountable directly to the Patr. The local head 
of the church in Malankara is the Maphrian (or Catholi- 
cos) who is under the jurisdiction of the Patr. and is ac- 
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Fig. 114. Syriac Orthodox Patriarchal Residence and Seminary in Ma'arrat Saydnaya, 35 km. north of Damascus. 
Photo: Amir Harrak. 


countable to the Holy Synod and to the local Malankara 
Synod. He is consecrated by the Patr. and presides over 
the local Holy Synod. The Church has been a member 
of the World Council of Churches since 1960 and is one 
of the founding members of the Middle East Council 
of Churches. The Church has issued two joint declara- 
tions with the Roman Catholic Church and another with 
the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of Antioch (see Ecu- 
menical Dialogue). There are 400,000 to 500,000 adher- 
ents dispersed in the Middle East, Eutope, the Americas, 
and Australia, in addition to ca. one million in India. The 
Church is sometimes known by the misleading and not 
acceptable names Jacobite and Monophysite (the term 
Miaphysite is acceptable). 
See Fig. 114. 
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Syro-Hexapla 

A rendering into Syriac of the Septuagint column of 
Origen’s Hexapla. The Greek Christian writer and bibli- 
cal scholar Origen (ca. 185 — ca. 253) created the text- 
critical tool known as the Hexapla in order to recover 
the ‘original’ Greek of the Septuagint. The Hexapla was 
a six-columned synopsis of Scripture, giving the Hebrew 
text word by word, lined up with a Greek transcription 
and four Greek translations, namely the Septuagint and 
the three later Jewish versions of Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion. Origen marked up the fifth, Septua- 
gint, column with text-critical signs to indicate where 
material had been added or omitted in comparison with 
the current Hebrew text used by the rabbis (which Ori- 
gen assumed was identical with the text from which the 
Septuagint had been translated). 

The Hexapla must have been too vast to copy in 
its entirety, and the original, which was created and kept 
in Caesarea, may have perished during the Persian or 
Arab invasions of the mid—7th cent. Only a few folios 
of Psalms remain, and these date from the 9th and 10th 
cent. Since the focus of the Hexapla itself was on the 
Septuagint column, it was this which was copied sepa- 
rately along with its critical signs, and eventually even the 
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latter were omitted from most Greek mss. This Hexa- 
platic Septuagint column was also translated literally into 
Syriac by Pawlos of Tella in 616-17 and supplemented 
with short readings from the other Greek versions. The 
Syro-Hexapla is of particular value for scholars, because 
it has preserved the text-ctitical signs as well as frag- 
ments from the later Jewish Greck versions. For theo- 
logical and geographical reasons, it was much more in- 
fluential among W. Syrians than in the Ch. of E., though 
it seems to have been ‘rediscovered’ by Timotheos I 
(see Braun) and was certainly used by the 9th-cent. 
E.-Syr. scholar Isho'dad of Merv in his biblical commen- 
taries (sec Van Eynde, XXII-XXV). It was an influence 
on Ya'qub of Edessa's revision of the OT, and individual 
readings have sometimes crept into later Peshitta mss. 
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Tagrit Tikrit, Takrit 

Tagrit is a modern city located on the west bank of the 
Tigris, almost mid-way between Mosul and Baghdad. 
While the early history of Christianity in this city and 
its region is shrouded in mystery, by the late 5th cent., 
there is evidence of a local E.-Syr. community. By the 
mid-6th cent., Tagrit had become a W.-Syr. stronghold 
headed by ‘metropolitans’ representing the Syr. Orth. 
patriarchs of Antioch in Sasanian and Islamic Iraq 
and further east. Three such leaders left monumen- 
tal churches on the citadel of Tagrit or outside of it: 
Ahudemmeh, the first Metropolitan (559-75), Marutha 


Tagrit 














Fig. 115. Seal of Athanasios, metropolitan of Tagrit 
(late 9th cent.), in the form of a cross, 
of which three edges contain a Syriac inscription, 
found in Athanasios’s tomb in Tagrit. Baghdad, 
Iraqi Museum. Courtesy of A. Harrak. 

See A. Harrak, ‘Recent archaeological excavations in Takrit 
and the discovery of Syriac inscriptions’, JCSSS 1 (2001), 
esp. 23—24 as well as Harrak, Syriac and Garshuni 
inscriptions of Iraq, FA.01.04. 


the ‘Great Metropolitan’ (629-49), who not only built 
the Great Church of the citadel but is also said to have 
opened the city to the Arab invaders, and Metropolitan 
Bar Isho', who, between 669 and 683, built the Church 
of Sergius and Bacchus recently excavated by Iraqi ar- 
chaeologists. Fortress-like monasteries were also known 
to Tagrit. The monumental one recently uncovered in 
the nearby site of a/-Kanisa “The Church’, contained 
coins dated as late as 1225, and offered wall paintings, 
graves of abbots buried along with their crosses and 
staffs, and Syriac inscriptions and records of such met- 
ropolitans as Yuhanon bar Kipho (d. 688), Yawsep I 
(d. 778), and Athanasios I (d. 903). The 9th-11th cent. 
period, the Golden Age of Christian Tagtit, witnessed 
the rise of such great authors as the theologian and 
apologist Habib b. Khidma Abū Ra'ita (fl. 828), Antun of 
Tagrit (9th cent.), and the brilliant translator and *dialec- 
tician’ Yahya b. ‘Adi (d. 974). Trade was a major occupa- 
tion of Tagritans, some of whom (it was later claimed) 
purchased in the early 9th cent. a Coptic monastery in 
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the Scetis desert (Egypt), filling it with rare mss. and 
embellishing it with beautiful wall paintings. The mon- 
astery named after the Mother of God became known 
as the "The Monastery of the Syrians’ (Dayr al-Suryan). 
Pressure by the Muslim majority resulted in the shift 
of the metropolitan seat from Tagrit to Mosul in 1156, 
by which time its metropolitans were called maphrians. 
After the fall of Baghdad at the hands of the Mongols 
in 1258, Taerit little by little lost its Christian popula- 
tion, and the latter deserted the city altogether by the 
15th cent. 
See Fig. 13 and 115. 


J. M. Fiey, “Tagrit: Esquisse d'histoire chrétienne’, OS 8 (1963), 
289—342. (repr. in J.-M. Fiey, Communautés syriaques en Iran 
et Irak des origines à 1552 [1979], ch. X). 

A. Harrak, ‘Recent archaeological excavations in Takrit and 
the discovery of Syriac inscriptions’, JCSSS 1 (2001), 
11-40. 

L. Van Rompay and A. B. Schmidt, “Takritans in the Egyptian 
Desert: The Monastery of the Syrians in the Ninth 
Century’, JCSSS 1 (2001), 41—60. 


A. Harrak 


Tappuni, Gabriel (1879-1968) [Syr. Cath.] 


He was born in Mosul to a Syr. Cath. family on 3 Nov. 
1879, and after his studies in the local Seminary of St. 
John, he was ordained priest in 1903. He worked as the 
secretary of Désiré-Jean Drure, the apostolic envoy in 
Iraq, from 1908 until he was ordained tutelary bp. of 
Batnan of Serugh and patriarchal vicar over Mardin on 
19 Jan. 1913. He witnessed in this city the genocide per- 
petrated against the Christians by the Ottoman Turks 
(see Sayfo) and worked heroically to alleviate the suffer- 
ing and misery endured by them until he was himself 
caught in the middle. He was imprisoned in June 1918 
and was freed in Oct. of the same year after the inter- 
vention of the Vatican and the Empress Zita of Aus- 
tria. Tappuni was appointed patriarchal vicar in Aleppo 
in 1919, then archbishop of the same city in 1921. He 
was elected patr. of the Syr. Cath. Church on 17 June 
1929, residing in Beirut rather than in Mardin. He was 
made Cardinal in 1935, the first Syriac ever, and partici- 
pated in the election of three popes in the Conclaves of 
1939, 1958, and 1963. At the Second Vatican Council 
he was a member of the presidential council, the first 
Middle-Easterner in this position. Cardinal Tappuni was 
a builder, erecting churches in Aleppo (St. Ephrem), a 
patriarchal palace, a seminary (Sharfeh), and two schools 
in Beirut, and other churches elsewhere. He was also a 
great administrator, promoting solid priestly education 
in Sharfeh and founding a religious order for women 
(the Ephremite sisters), for which he built a large con- 
vent in Beirut. He was honored with medals by many 
European and Arab countries and was a close friend of 
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General Charles De Gaulle. At the national and Arab 
levels, he was heeded by the Lebanese presidents of his 
time and by Arab heads of states and ministers. He died 
on 29 Jan. 1968 and was butied in the monastery of 

Sharfeh near Beirut. 

Mikha'l al-Jamil, A/salasil al-ta ri&biyya fi asaqifat. al-abrasiyyat 
al-suryaniyya min 1900 ila 2003 [Historical Lists of the 
Bishops of the Syriac Archdioceses from 1900 to 2003] 
(Beirut, 2003), 15-28. 

A. Harrak 


Tatian (ca. 120 — ca. 185) 


Apologist, teacher, composer of the Diatessaron. A well- 
born pagan born in ‘Assyria’ (which might mean either 
Syria or Assyria), Tatian was interested in finding a ‘true’ 
philosophy. Passing through many schools, he eventually 
converted to Christianity and ended up in Rome, prob- 
ably about 150. There he became a student of Justin 
Martyr and eventually had his own school. After Justin’s 
death (which occurred between 163 and 167), Tatian 
was expelled from the primitive Roman community for 
heresy; Eusebius dates this separation to 172. Irenaeus 
lists three reasons: Tatian 1. was arrogant in his role as 
a teacher; 2. became a follower of Valentinus’s gnostic 
teachings; and 3. espoused Encratism. Epiphanius pro- 
vides us with our last glimpse of Tatian, reporting that 
he returned to the East, founded a school in Mesopota- 
mia, and had influence in Cilicia, Antioch on the Oron- 
tes, and Pisidia. 

In antiquity Tatian was famed as an apologist. Only 
one of his apologetic works survives, the ‘Oration to 
the Greeks’. Divided into two parts, the first is a vit- 
riolic indictment of everything Greek; the second is a 
chronology whose purpose is to demonstrate that Mo- 
ses antedated Homer. Both Clement of Alexandria and 
Eusebius praise the ‘Oration’ and its chronology. Today, 
however, Tatian is famed as the creator (or compiler) 
of the Diatessaron (Greek dia-tessaron ‘through [the] four 
[Gospels]’), a gospel harmony widely used in the early 
Eastern — especially Syr. — Church. Although based 
on sources written in Greek, the Diatessaron appears to 
have been composed in Syriac. It is regarded as the first 
Sytiac translation of the Gospels. Known in the Syrian 
world by either its transliterated Greek name or as the 
ewangeliyon da-mballte (‘the Gospel of the mixed’), it was 
apparently the standard gospel in the Syriac Church until 
at least the early 5th cent. This is apparent not only from 
explicit references to its liturgical use (in the Teaching 
of Addai and Bp. Theodoret of Cyrrhus's ‘Compendium 
of heresies’, 1.20), but also the insistence of Bp. Rab- 
bula of Edessa (‘Canon’, 43) on the use of the ewangeliyon 
da-mparrse (‘the Gospel of the separated’) in churches. 
Many of the harmonizations found in the Old Syriac 
Version (the Sinaitic Syriac and the Curetonian Syriac) 
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and — to a lesser degree — even in the Peshitta, seem 
to originate in the Diatessaron. The preeminence of the 
Diatessaron in the early Syriac Church cannot be mini- 
mized: Aphrahat seems to quote it, and Ephrem com- 
posed a commentary on it. As late as the 9th cent., Bp. 
Isho'dad of Merv cited its readings in his Gospel com- 
mentaries. Its importance for critical historical studies is 
also of the first order: it has long been used by scholars 
for reconstructing the oldest strata of gospel traditions 
and the shape of the canon in the 2nd cent. 

Probably because of the high esteem accorded the 
Diatessaron in the East, early Eastern reports concern- 
ing Tatian are positive. He is even accorded an almost 
mystical understanding of the divine intent behind the 
Gospels because of his skill in harmonizing parallel 
passages. Only after the time of Bar 'Ebroyo (ca. 1275) 
do we find Eastern sources unambiguously describing 
Tatian as a heretic, something the West had done since 
Irenaeus (ca. 185). 

Tatians's known oeuvre includes: 1. ‘Oration to the 
Greeks’ (ed. Markovich; ed. Whittaker; ed. Schwartz); 
2. Diatessaron (for the numerous editions of the many 
witnesses in many languages, see Petersen); 3. ‘Problems’ 
lost.; 4. ‘On animals’ lost; 5. ‘On perfection according to 
the Savior’ lost; 6. “To those who have propounded ideas 
about God’ reported as a planned treatise; whether ever 
written is unknown. 


M. Elze, Tatian und seine Theologie (Forschungen zur Kirchen- 
und Dogmengeschichte 9; 1960). 

R. M. Grant, “The Heresy of Tatian’, JTS ns 5 (1954), 62-8. 

idem, “The Date of Tatian’s Oration’, HTR 51 (1958), 123— 
134. 

N. Koltun-Fromm, ‘Re-imagining Tatian. The damaging ef- 
fects of polemical rhetoric’, JECS 16 (2008), 1—30. 

M. Markovich, Tatiani Oratio ad Graecos (PTS 43; 1995). 

W. Peroyan, Amoruta d-Tatyan qa Yawnaye (Tehran, 2009). 
(Modern Syriac, Persian, and ET [by J. E. Ryland]) 

W.L. Petersen, Tatian’s Diatessaron. Its creation, dissemination, signif- 
icance, and history in scholarship (Supp. VC 25; 1994). (incl. 
further references). 

E. Schwartz, Oratio ad Graecos (TU 4.1; 1888). 

M. Whittaker, TaZaz: Oratio ad Graecos and fragments (1982). 
(with ET) 

W. L. Petersen 


Taw Mim Simkath 


An organization for the support and welfare of Syr. 
Orth. orphanages and schools, popularly known by 
the Syriac acronym Taw Mim Simkath (English T.M.S.) 
which originally referred to Ottoman Turkish Terakki- 
_yât-ı Mekteb-i Süryâní (perhaps influenced by the Otto- 
man Ittibdd ve Terraki Cemiyeti ‘Committee of Union and 
Progress’), and later Arabic saraqgi al-madaris al-suryaniyya 
‘Progress of Syriac Schools’ (much later the somewhat 
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awkward Syriac /dareg madrsotho suryoyotho was coined). It 
was charted under the English name Assyrian National 
School Association of America, Inc., and sometime between 
1949 and 1968 was renamed The Assyrian Orphanage and 
School Association of America, Inc., its current official name, 
but it remains popularly known by Taw Mim Simkath. Its 
inception was on 8 Oct. 1889 when eleven individu- 
als, originally from Diyarbakir (Amid), met in Sterling, 
New Jersey. They each agreed on an initiation fee of 
$1 (=$26.78 in 2008) and a weekly pledge of five cents 
(= $1.34 in 2008), but did not have a specific purpose 
ot name. On 25 March 1900, a meeting was held where 
new members joined, one of whom was Gabriel Boyajy, 
a new arrival from Diyarbakir. He suggested a name and 
purpose: opening a school in Diyarbakir when finances 
permitted. It was around this time that an initial Consti- 
tution and By-laws were drawn up. By 1908, the organi- 
zation had grown with several branches at College Point 
(Long Island, New York), Paterson, and Sterling, result- 
ing in a need for an executive Board of Trustees, which 
then incorporated the organization in the State of New 
Jersey, with a Constitution drafted by Gabriel Boyajy. In 
the aftermath of the 1915 Sayfo massactes, the mem- 
bers changed their focus from supporting education just 
in Diyarbakir to general education support. In 1919, an 
orphanage was established in Adana, Turkey, in coopera- 
tion with the French High Commissioner. There Dolaba- 
ni taught Syriac to what would become a new generation 
of modern writers. After a short period of three years, 
the French High Commissioner withdrew support and 
planned to move the orphans to Paris. Instead, T.M.S., 
in cooperation with the community in Beirut Lebanon, 
moved the children to Beirut in 1923 and then built a 
small complex in Khandaq al-Ghamiq and transferred 
the orphanage there in 1926. In 1973, the school was 
moved to Burj Hammud where it remains. By T.M.S/s 
Golden Jubilee in 1949, about 160 students had gradu- 
ated from the orphanage, some of whom became lumi- 
naries in modern Syriac literature including Fawlos Ga- 
briel, Ghattas Maqdisi Elias, George Danhash, and Hanna 
Salman. Currently, the school has 312 students and 20 
teachers. T.M.S. purchased Syriac metal types in 1921, 
and a printing press in 1923 to support the publication 
of the periodical Beth Nabrin. 'T.M.S. continues to hold 
an annual event to support the school in Lebanon as well 
as other schools and orphanages. It is based in Paramus, 
New Jersey. 


‘A Brief History of the Assyrian National School Association 
of America, Inc’ in Assyrian National School Association of 
"America Golden Jubilee (1949), no pagination. 

The Assyrian National School Association of America Presents the 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary... (1948). 
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Teaching of the Apostles 


Teaching of the Apostles see Didascalia 
Apostolorum. 


Telkepe Tell Kaif 


Town 15 km. north of Mosul, it is a populous Chald. 
settlement, seat of a bishopric., with a conspicuous 
diaspora in Iraq (Mosul, Baghdad, Basra, etc.) as well 
as in the USA, especially in San Diego and Detroit. 
Ecclesiastic sources give a population of around 900 
Chald. families living in Telkepe in 1961. Economy is 
traditionally based on agriculture, periodically suffer- 
ing drought and parasites. Excavation is not allowed 
in a graveyard on the tell that might cover an Assyt- 
ian citadel. The name of Telkepe is mentioned in 8th- 
cent. Arabic sources. Other eatly information is scarce 
and uncertain. The village was plundered by Murad Bey 
(Bar Yak) in 1508. From the 17th cent. Telkepe was one 
of the centers promoting union with Rome. A Belgian 
missionary reports that in 1653 the Patr. had left his 
otdinary residence in the Monastery of Rabban Hormizd 
under the pressure of continuous Kurdish attacks and 
took refuge in Telkepe. The same missionary complains 
that there were so many priests for such a small vil- 
lage that they were reduced to the level of cowhetds. 
In 1743 the Persians of Nadir Shah, unable to conquer 
Mosul, plundered Telkepe and other villages in the 
plain. By the end of the 18th cent. Telkepe is described 
as entitely Chald., but in the 2nd half of the 19th cent. 
the clergy of the village went through a troublesome 
period of division and rivalry. As late as 1890 Budge 
met a ‘Nestorian’ party in Telkepe. Many influential 
Chaldeans were born in Telkepe, including: Yawsep II, 
the second Chald. Patr. and prolific author (b. 1667), the 
fine Sureth poets (Yawsep of Telkepe, 17th cent.; Toma 
Tektek Sindjati and Yawsep ‘Azarya, both 19th cent.), 
the poetess Anne of Telkepe (alive in 1914), and the 
much-debated ‘princess’ Mary Therese Asmar (1804, 
d. Paris ca. 1870). As a result of the arabization policy 
of 1980-1990, Telkepe now has an Arab majority. 

Fiey, Assyrie chrétienne, vol. 2, 355-76. 

Wilmshurst, Ecclesiastical organisation, 223-32. (incl. further 

references) 


A, Mengozzi 


Tell ‘Ada, Monastery of [Syr. Orth.] 


The Monastery of Tell “Ada, also known as the ‘Great 
Monastery’, is located just over 48 km. from Aleppo; 
1500 m. north of the present village of Tell ‘Ada. At its 
apogee (5th—9th cent.) Tell “Ada was a vibrant center for 
W.-Syr. monasticism. Tell ‘Ada is thought to have been 
founded by the monk Ammianos and his disciple Eu- 
sebios in the mid-4th cent. Monks from Tell “Ada were 
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instrumental in the founding of other Syr. Orth. monas- 
teries, such as the neighboring Monastery of Eusebona. 
Tell “Ada occupied a prominent place in the Syr. Orth. 
Church from its founding through the 10th cent., after 
which little else is known. 

The 5th-cent. writer Theodoret of Cyrrhus appeats 
to have spent some time in this monastery. In his “His- 
tory of the Monks of Syria’ (ch. 4) he describes a large 
community of monks at Tell “Ada, a community that 
was already spreading out to found other monasteries. 
One surviving 6th-cent. ms., written in this monastery's 
scriptorium, contains a collection of poetry from Ishaq 
of Antioch. Some letters to Tell “Ada also survive. The 
6th-cent. Syr. Orth. bp. Philoxenos of Mabbug addressed 
a well-known letter to the monks of Tell “Ada (ed. 
Guidi 1884). Another letter purporting to be from Basil 
the Cappadocian appears in an early 6th-cent. ms. (ed. 
Albert). 

Tell ‘Ada is famous as the last residence of Ya'qub of 
Edessa and the place where he undertook his revision of 
the Old Testament. According to Michael Rabo, Ya'qub 
resided here during the last nine years of his life before 
he was asked to return to his bishopric. After living in 
Edessa for four months, Ya'qub traveled to Tell 'Ada in 
otder to retrieve his books. It was there that illness ovet- 
came Ya'qub and he died on 5 June 708. A marginal note 
by Ya'qub in his revision of the Cathedral Homilies of 
Severus discloses his familiarity with the region of Tell 
‘Ada and the neighboring Monastery of Mar Eusebona 
(Hom. 30, PO 36.4, 617). 

The ruins of Tell “Ada have been dated by Tch- 
alenko to the 5th cent., although it is recognized that the 
foundation of this monastery may date back to the mid- 
4th cent. A number of Syriac inscriptions from Tell ‘Ada 
still exist. One of the later inscriptions, dated 941/2, re- 
fers to patr. Yohannan V bar Abgare. 


Primary Sources 


M. Albert, ‘Une lettre de Basile au Monastère de Tell ‘Ada’, in 
"After Bardaisan, ed. Reinink and Klugkist, 11—22. 

P. Canivet and A. Leroy-Molinghen, Théodoret de Cyr. Histoire des 
moines de Syrie (SC 234; 1977), ch. iv. 

Chabot, Chronique de Michel le Syrien, vol. 2, 471—2 (FT), vol. 4, 
445 (Syr) 

I. Guidi, La /ettera di Filosseno ai monaci di Tell ‘Adda (Atti della 
Reale Accad. dei Lincei, classe di sc. morali 3.12; 1884), 
449—501. (Syr. with IT) 


Secondary Sources 


G. Tchalenko, V/7/ages antiques de la Syrie du Nord. Le massif du 
Bélus à l'époque romaine, vol.1 (Institut francais d'archéologie 
de Beyrouth. Bibliothéque archéologique et historique 
50; 1953), 154-5. 

V. Ruggieri, ‘Il ‘Grande Monastero’ di Tell’ada’, OCP 58 (1992), 
157-84. 

J. A. Loopstra 
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‘Testament of Adam 


The Testament of Adam is one of a considerable num- 
ber of ‘apocryphal’ books dealing with Adam; though 
its roots lie in Jewish traditions, it is definitely a Chris- 
tian composition, and was probably composed in Syriac, 
where it is attested in three recensions. It consists of 
three parts, the ‘Horarium’ on the hours of the night and 
day at which different parts of creation offer praise to 
God; the prophecies of Adam, foretelling the flood, the 
birth, passion, and death of Christ, and the end of the 
world (these ate recorded by Seth and buried in the ‘cave 
of treasures’); and an account of the hierarchy of angels. 
The *Horarium' is found in Greek, but this was probably 
translated from the Syriac third recension. The whole 
work is also known in Arabic, Ethiopic, and Georgian; in 
all these it is incorporated into the Cave of Treasures. Ac- 
cording to Samuel of Ani (12th cent.) it was translated 
into Armenian by *Nestorians' in the late 6th cent., but 
only the *Horatrium' survives of this. Excerpts are also 
found in Coptic. The date of the work (Robinson sug- 
gests 3rd cent), and the nature of its relationship to the 
Cave of ‘Treasures, remain unclear. 


A.-M. Denis, Introduction à la littérature religieuse judéo-hellénistique, 
vol. 1 (2000), 36—41. 

J.-C. Haelewyck, Clavis Apocryphorum Veteris Testamenti (1998), 
8-12. 

M. Kmosko, Testamentum Patris nostri Adam (PS 1.2), 1307—60. 

G.J. Reinink, ‘Das Problem des Ursprungs des Testamentes 
Adams’, in SywSyr I, 387-99. 

S.E. Robinson, The Testament of Adam (1982). (ed. and ET of 
Syriac and Greek texts) 
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Testament of our Lord Jesus Christ 
Testamentum Domini nostri Jesu Christi 


A collection in two books of church regulations claim- 
ing to be from the mouth of Christ and written down 
by Clement of Rome. The work (CPG 1743) was otigi- 
nally written in Greek (of this only parts survive); Cap- 
padocia, Syria, and Palestine (thus Kohlbacher) have all 
been suggested as its place of origin; Rahmani dated it 
to the 2nd cent. but more recently the late 4th (White) 
and the late 5th cent. (Kohlbacher) have both been sug- 
gested. The translation into Syriac was made in 686/7 
by ‘the poor Ya'qub' who is usually identified as Ya‘qub 
of Edessa. The work contains three different elements: 
a shott apocalypse at the beginning; matetial going back 
to the ‘Apostolic Tradition’ attributed to Hippolytus; and 
descriptions of liturgical usage (including a complete ini- 
tiation rite [II.5—10], as well as a number of prayers for 
different occasions). The third element may portray an 
ideal rather than any local reality. The apocalypse was 
perhaps added and composed by the translator (thus 
Drijvers). The Testament was taken over in an abbrevi- 
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ated form in the Syr. Orth. 'Synodicon' in ms. Damascus 
Patr. 8/11. In Arabic and Ethiopic it forms part of the 
*Octateuch of Clement. 


Primary Sources 


R. Beylot, Le Testamentum Domini étbiopien (1984). 

J. Cooper and A.J. McLean, The Testament of the Lord (1902). 
(ET) 

E Nau (ed. P. Ciprotti), La version syriaque de l’Octateuque de 
Clément (1967). (FT) 

LE. Rahmani, Testamentum Domini nostri Jesu Christi (1899). 
(with LT) 

G. Sperry-White, The Testamentum Domini. A text for students 
(1991). (ET of selections) 

A. Vööbus, The Synodicon in the West Syrian Tradition, vol. 1 
(CSCO 367-8; 1975), 1-49 (Syr.), 27-64 (ET). 
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R.-G. Coquin, ‘Le Testamentum Domini: Problémes de tra- 
dition textuelle’, ParOr 5 (1974), 165-88. 

H.J.W. Drijvers, “The Testament of our Lord. Jacob of 
Edessa's response to Islam’, ARAM 6 (1994), 104-14. 
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(1901). 

B. Gain, ‘Fragments grecs inédits du Testamentum Domini 
attribués à saint Basile’, Augustinianum 32 (1992), 261— 
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M. Kohlbacher, ‘Wessen Kirche ordnete das Testamentum 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi?’, in Zu Geschichte, Theologie, 
Liturgie und Gegenwartslage der syrischen Kirchen, ed. M. Tam- 
cke and A. Heinz (SOK 9; 2000), 55-137. (with further 
references) 

P. Post, ‘La liturgie en tant qu’architecture? Remarques sur la 
relation entre le “Testamentum Domini Jesu Christi” 
et l'architecture des églises dans l'Ilyricum oriental’, 
Bijdragen 42 (1981), 392—420. 

G. White, Daily prayer and its ascetic content in the Syriac and Ethiopic 
Testamentum Domini (Joensu, 2002). 

G. Winkler, ‘Uber das christliche Erbe Henochs und einige 
Probleme des Testamentum Domini’, OC (forth- 
coming). 
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Thabit b. Qurra (8262-901) 
Abū al-Hasan Thabit b. Qurra b. Marwan al-Sabi al- 
Harrant, the most famous of the ‘Sabian’ scholars from 
the Abbasid period, is one of the few non-Christian au- 
thors known by name who composed works in Syriac. 
Thabit was born in Harran, where he is said in some ac- 
counts to have worked as a money changer, but spent 
most of his active life in Baghdad, where he studied under 
Muhammad b. Musa b. Shakir and his brothers, the Bana 
Musa, and went on to succeed them as the head of their 
school. Trilingual in Greek, Syriac and Arabic, Thabit dis- 
tinguished himself both as a translator of Greek scientif- 
ic and philosophical works into Arabic and as an original 
scholar, especially in mathematics and astronomy. 
Thabit wrote most of his works in Arabic, but also 
composed a number of works, apparently mostly on 
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religious subjects, in Syriac. In al-Zawzani’s epitome of 
Tarikh al-hukama, the Arabic biographical work by al- 
Qifti (ca. 1172—1248), we are given a list of seven trea- 
tises on religious subjects which Thabit composed in 
Sytiac, and are told in addition that there were further 
Sytiac works by Thabit, including those on music and 
geometry (ed. Lippert, 120.14—21). Similarly, Bar 'Ebroyo, 
after telling us that Thabit wrote some 150 works on 
‘logic, mathematics, astrology, and medicine’ in Arabic, 
gives us a list of sixteen works composed by Thabit 
in Syriac, and informs us furthermore that he himself 
had access to a majority (sugga) of them (Chronicle, ed. 
Bedjan, 168.11—23). The titles given by Bar ‘Ebroyo are: 
*'(1) book concerning the laws and canons of the pagans 
(panpe); (2) book concerning the interment of the dead; 
(3) book concerning the confirmation of the confes- 
sion of the pagans; (4) book on purity and defilement; 
(5) book on animals which are fit to be sacrificed; (6) 
book on times of prayers; (7) book on readings that are 
suitable for each of the seven stars in prayers; (8) book 
on repentance and supplication; (9) book of music; 
(10) book of the chronicle of the ancient Syrian kings, 
who are Chaldeans; (11) book on the confession of the 
Sabians; (12) book on the allotment of the days of the 
week to the seven stars; (13) book on the renown of 
his race and his forefathers, from whom they descend; 
(14) book of the laws of Hermes and his prayers with 
which the pagans pray; (15) book on the fact that two 
straight lines meet each other when they are made to 
go out at less than two right angles; (16) another book 
on the same subject’ (on the Arabic version of nos. 15 
and 16, see Sabra). Bar ‘Ebroyo goes on to quote from 
a work of Thabit (perhaps no. 13) what may be called a 
plaidoyer for paganism and pagan learning (ed. Bedjan, 
168.25-169.10). One quotation in Bar “Ebroyo’s gram- 
matical work, the ‘Book of splendors’, which is stated to 
be from the ‘book of the pagans’ (ed. Moberg, 39.6£), 
may be taken from a work of Thabit. Further informa- 
tion on Sabian religious practices gleaned from Thabit’s 
works is given by Bar “Ebtoyo in his ‘Epitome of the 
history of the dynasties’ (Mukhtasar ta rib al-duwal, ed. 
Beirut 1958, 153). 
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Theano 


Pythagorean philosopher, usually considered to be ei- 
ther the wife or the daughter of Pythagoras (d. 497/6 
BC). Several writings in Greek and Syriac are attributed 
to Theano. The Greek texts consist of nine sayings, 
seven letters, and a fragment from a work ‘On Piety’ 
(Peri eusebeias). Their date is difficult to determine: the 
letters may be of a 2nd to 5th cent. date, whereas the 
sayings and the fragment may represent an earlier tra- 
dition. The Syriac texts consist of a collection of 65 
sayings, entitled ‘Advice of Theano’ (ms. London, Brit. 
Libr. Add. 14,658), other isolated sayings, and a pas- 
sage of Pseudo-Nonnus’s ‘Mythological Scholia on 
Gregory of Nazianzus’ (ed. Brock). The Syriac texts fo- 
cus on themes of general ethical advice, such as char- 
ity, friendship, avoidance of anger, inner freedom, and 
the pursuit of virtue rather than wealth. Unlike similar 
gnomologia (such as the ‘Sentences of Sextus’), the ‘Advice 
of Theano’ has not undergone a Christian redaction. 
This collection may date from the 3rd cent. The Syriac 
texts are translations from the Greek, but their original 
is not among the extant Greek fragments. The content 
of the Syriac Theano tradition, however, resembles cet- 
tain sections of the Greek tradition. Moreover, there 
are similarities between the Syriac sayings and other Py- 
thagorean gnomologia. 
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(1971), 218. 
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Greek 


Sayings: Diogenes Laertius, Lives 8.43 (ed. R. L. Hicks; 2 vols.; 
1925-1950). Clement of Alexandria, S¢romateis 4.7.44; 
419.121 (ed. O.Stáhlin; GCS 15; 1906). Stobaeus, 
Eclogae 1.10.13; 4.23.32,49,53,55 (ed. C. Wachsmuth and 
O. Hense; 5 vols; 1884—1923). Stobaeus, Florileginm 
Monacense 268—70 (ed. A. Meineke, Ioannis Stobaei Flori- 
legium, vol. 4; 1857). 

Letters: H. Thesleff, The Pythagorean Texts of the Hellenistic 
Period (Acta Academiae Aboensis, Heft 30,1; 1968), 
195—200. A. Stadele, Die Briefe des Pythagoras und der 
Pythagoreer (Beitráge zur klassischen Philologie 115; 
1980), 166—85. 
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Theodora (Empress) (d. 548) [Syr. Orth] 


Raised as a child acrobat in the circus, Theodora mar- 
ried the future emperor Justinian I in 523. Upon the 
death of his uncle Justin I in 527, the couple ascended 
the throne together. An empress of immensely strong 
character, Theodora was known for her sympathetic 
support for the dissenting Miaphysite Christians, pet- 
secuted under Justin I and Justinian in their campaigns 
on behalf of a Chalcedonian imperial orthodoxy. To 
the exiled church leaders and monks, Theodora provid- 
ed financial help and protection. She also housed the 
exiled patriarchs in the imperial palace of Hormisdas 
in Constantinople during the extensive but ultimately 
fruitless theological debates sponsored by Justinian. 
She supported the missionary activities of Ya'qub 
Burd'oyo and Theodore of Edessa, during which the 
foundations of a separated Otiental Orthodox church 
were laid, and particularly the nascent Syr. Orth. 
Church. She remains a revered figure among the Syr. 
Orth. to this day. 

'The most important evidence for Theodora's life 
and activities comes from two writers who knew her per- 
sonally: the notoriously scathing portrait of the Greek 
historian Procopius in his ‘Anecdota’ and the sympa- 
thetic depiction offered by the Syr. bp. and historian 
Yuhanon of Ephesus in both his ‘Lives of the Eastern 
Saints’ and his Ecclesiastical History. Subsequent W.-Syr. 
tradition transformed her story into a hagiographical 
romance, claiming she was the chaste daughter of a 
Miaphysite ptiest from Mabbug (or Kallinikos), whom 
Justinian met while on military campaign in the east and 
married against the will of her father. She is the subject 
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of a play in Arabic by Pawlos Behnam (translated into 
Syriac by Yuhanon Dolabani). 
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Theodore of Mopsuestia (ca. 350—428) 


Bp. of Mopsuestia, biblical commentator, author of 
theological works and homilies. Little is known of The- 
odote’s early years, except that he studied with the pagan 
rhetor Libanius in Antioch and probably knew Diodore 
of Tarsus and John Chrysostom. That he wavered from 
his ascetic endeavors and needed to be rebuked by John 
Chrysostom rests entirely on the identification of Theo- 
dore with the addressee of John’s letter “To the fallen 
Theodore’, an identification Theodore’s later opponents 
wete eager to make, but for which there is very little 
evidence. In 392 Theodore became bp. of Mopsuestia, 
north of Antioch, a position that he held until his death 
in 428. He died in peace with the Church. 

Following the deposition of Nestorius at the Coun- 
cil of Ephesus (431), Theodore began to be seen as the 
otiginator of Nestorianism. Rabbula, bp. of Edessa and 
follower of Cyril of Alexandria, anathematized Theo- 
dore’s works in 432 and ordered them to be burned. Al- 
though Theodore was somewhat rehabilitated when at 
the Council of Chalcedon (451) Hiba’s letter to Mari the 
Persian was read, which spoke about Theodore in posi- 
tive terms, later he again was targeted for his allegedly 
Nestotian views, which eventually led to his condemna- 
tion at the Fifth Ecumenical Council at Constantinople 
(553). 

Theodore’s works started being translated into Syri- 
ac pethaps even during his life, or shortly after his death. 
'They became very populat in Edessa, in particular at the 
School of Edessa, even though the followers of bp. Rab- 
bula (d. 435) strongly rejected them. They had a decisive 
influence on those theologians who in the second half 
of the 5th cent. left Edessa and founded a new School 
in Nisibis, within the Persian Empire. The theology of 
the late-5th-cent. councils of the Ch. of E. primarily 
reflects the views of Theodore. He saw a clear distinc- 
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tion between the divine and human natures in Christ: 
the Word of God indwelt the assumed Man, whereby 
the two came together in one ‘person’ (Greek prosopon, 
Syt. parsopa), serving as one object of veneration. In his 
biblical interpretation Theodore, a major representative 
of the so-called School of Antioch, saw the biblical text 
primarily in its historical context. Only rarely, and under 
strict conditions, was he willing to admit NT references 
ot Christological typologies within the OT. His main in- 
terpretative framework was God’s salvation plan, seen 
as a ptocess of education throughout history, leading 
up to the NT realities and the hereafter, whereby each 
individual phase is respected in its own right. Theodore 
rejected the idea of double meanings in the biblical mes- 
sage, which he saw as the major shortcoming of alle- 
gotical interpretation, which he connected with Philo of 
Alexandria and Origen. 

While only small portions of Theodore’s works 
survive in Greek (with the exception of the commen- 
tary on the Twelve Prophets, which survives in its en- 
tirety), E.-Syr. tradition has preserved a collection of 
16 catechetical homilies (ed. Tonneau and Devreesse), 
biblical commentaries dealing with both OT and NT 
(ed. Sachau, Vosté, Tonneau, Jansma, and Van Rom- 
pay), and a disputation with the followers of Mace- 
donius (ed. Nau). One major theological work, on the 
Incarnation, existed in the library of Msgr. Addai Scher 
in Siirt, Turkey, but it was lost during the First World 
War. Excerpts and quotations from many more of 
Theodore’s works can be found in a great number of 
E.-Syr. writings, while he is a much quoted authority in 
all E.-Syr. biblical commentaries, often introduced with 
the simple term mpasiqana, i.e., the Interpreter. One of 
the Eucharistic Anaphoras in use in the Ch. of E. is 
attributed to him. 
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Theodoret of Cyrrhus (393-466) 

Bp., biblical exegete, church historian, hagiographer, 
and defender of Antiochene Christology against Cyril 
of Alexandria. Born in Antioch to a pious mother who 
took him regularly to visit monks in the outskirts of 
Antioch, in particular Peter the Galatian. Theodoret 
was made bp. of Cyrrhus (60 miles northeast of An- 
tioch in the diocese of Hierapolis/Mabbug) in 423 and 
participated in the Council of Ephesus (431), defending 
Nestorius against Cyril of Alexandria. Deposed by the 
Second Council at Ephesus (449), he was reinstated at 
Chalcedon (451). 

Theodoret is the author of a number of biblical 
commentaries, an argument for the superiority of Chris- 
tianity over paganism, a response to Eutyches against 
the miaphysite position, an Ecclesiastical History which 
continued Eusebius’s chronicle to 428, and the “History 
of the Monks of Syria’ (Historia Religiosa). 

The ‘History of the Monks of Syria’ is a collection 
of 30 brief to medium-length lives of ascetics in the 
region of Antioch from the early 4th to mid-5th cent., 
many with whom Theodoret had personal contact and 
interaction. The lives follow chronologically the course 
of Theodoret’s life. The first 20 lives are of ascetics who 
were deceased by the time of Theodoret’s writing; the 
last ten describe ascetics who were still living when he 
wrote. Also, the first 13 ascetics are located in the An- 
tioch region, where Theodoret was raised and educated, 
while the latter 17 center around Cyrrhus, the locus of 
his episcopacy. 
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Theodoret portrays the ascetics in similar patterns 
with little character development, helping to create an 
image of Syriac Christianity dominated by severe asceti- 
cism. Yet, Theodoret depicts himself intervening with a 
number of ascetics in his role as bp. to mitigate the rigor 
of their asceticism. 

Theodoret wrote all his works in classical Greek, 
but was fluent in Syriac evidenced by his many conversa- 
tions with contemporary ascetics. In the life of Jacob of 
Cyrrhestica, a demon approaches and speaks to Theo- 
doret in Syriac (21.15). 

Noteworthy lives include: Yulyana Saba (2) — sub- 
ject of a long era attributed to Ephrem; Peter the 
Galatian (9) — an ascetic who healed Theodoret’s mother 
and converted her to a more sober lifestyle; Maron (16) — 
the namesake of the founder of the Maronite commu- 
nity (Yuhanon Maron); Jacob of Cyrrhestica (21) — 
the lengthiest written life and the first ascetic still liv- 
ing at the time of Theodoret’s writing; Shem'un the Sty- 
lite (26) — the most celebrated of Theodoret’s figures. 
Two chapters concerning women ascetics are included at 
the end of the ‘History of the Monks of Syria’: Marana 
and Cyra (29) and Domnina (30). 

The ‘History of the Monks of Syria’ includes a pro- 
logue and an epilogue on divine love. The lives includ- 
ed are: 1. Yaqub of Nisibis (d. 337/8); 2. Yulyana Saba 
(d. 367); 3. Marcianus of Chalcis (d. 380s); 4. Eusebius of 
Tell “Ada (fl. 350s); 5. Publius of Euphratesia (fl. 350s); 
6. Symeon the Elder of Antioch (fl. 370s); 7. Palladius 
of Antioch (fl. 370s); 8. Aphrahat of Antioch (d. ca. 
410); 9. Peter of Mt. Silpius (d. ca. 403); 10. Theodosius 
of Cilicia (d. ca. 405); 11. Romanos of Mt. Silpius (d. ca. 
400); 12. Zeno of Mt. Silpius (d. 410s); 13. Macedoni- 
us of Mt. Silpius (d. ca. 420); 14. Maesymas of Cyrrhus 
(fl. late 4th cent); 15. Acepsimas of Cyrrhus (fl late 
4th cent.); 16. Maron of Cyrrhus (d. 410s); 17. Abraham 
of Cyrrhus (d. 420s); 18. Eusebius of Asikha (d. 430s); 
19. Salamanes by the Euphrates; 20. Maris of Cyrrhus 
(d. c. 430); 21. Jacob of Cyrrhestica; 22. Linneaeus of 
Cyrrhus; 23. John of Cyrrhus, Moses of Rama, Antoni- 
us; 24. Zebinas, Polychronius of Cyrthus; 25. Asclepius 
of Cyrrhus, John of Nimouza; 26. Shem'un the Stylite; 
27. Baradatus of Antioch; 28. Thalelaeus of Gabala; 
29. Marana and Cyra of Beroea; 30. Domnina of Cyrrhus. 

Three chapters from his *History of the Monks' 
survive in Sytiac translation (Ya qub of Nisibis, Yulyana 
Saba, and Abraham of Harran), and there are also frag- 
ments of a Syriac translation of his Ecclesiastical His- 
toty (unpublished). 
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R.M. Price, A history of the monks of Syria (1985). (ET of 
‘History of the Monks of Syria’) 
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Theodoros Abū Qurra (probably d. after 829) 
[Melk.] 


Author, bp. of Harran. Little is definitively known about 
the life of Theodoros Abū Qurra. He was likely born 
in Edessa toward the middle of the 8th cent. At an un- 
known date, he became bp. of Harran. He is traditionally 
thought to have been a monk at the monastery of Mar 
Saba, though this has recently been called into question 
(see Lamoreaux 2002). In his Chronicle, Michael Rabo 
(d. 1199) reports that Abū Qurra was deposed from 
his see by Theodoret, the Melk. Patr. of Antioch (Cha- 
bot, Chronique de Michel le Syrien, vol. 3, 32—4 [FT]; vol. 4, 
495—8 [Syr.].. The historicity of this has, however, also 
recently been challenged (see Lamoreaux 2005, xiii-xv). 
In the Chronicle of Michael Rabo, Abü Qurra is also 
said to have travelled to Armenia where he debated 
with the Syr. Orth. scholar Nonos of Nisibis (d. after 
861) in the court of the Armenian prince Ashot Msaker 
(d. 826). This event, which occurred between 813 and 817, 
is cortoborated by the writings of Habib b. Khidma Abü 
Raita (d. after 830), a relative of Nonos and the one who 
sent him to Armenia. Around the same time, Abü Qurra 
translated the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise De virtutibus ani- 
mae into Arabic (ed. with GT Kellermann). In the anony- 
mous Chronicle of 1234, it is reported that a debate took 
place in 829 between Abū Qurra and Caliph al-Ma'mün 
(t. 813-33) (ed. J.-B. Chabot, Anonymi auctoris Chronicon ad 
annum Christi 1234 pertinens, II [CSCO 82; 1916], 22-3; FT 
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A. Abouna and J.-M. Fiey, Anonymi auctoris Chronicon ad 
AC. 1234 pertinens, II [CSCO 354; 1974], 15-6). A literary 
text purporting to be an account of this debate is pre- 
served in a number of mss. (ed. Dick 1999; ed. with ET 
Bertaina 2007); its historicity is, however, disputed (see 
D. Bertaina, "The debate of Theodore Abū Qurra’, in Chris- 
tian-Mushim relations, ed. Thomas and Roggema, 556-64). 

Abū Qurra is among the first Christians known to 
have written in Arabic. According to his own testimony 
(Bacha 1904, 60-1; ET Lamoreaux 2005, 119), he also 
wrote in Syriac, though none of his Syriac works are 
known to survive. His works are extant in both Arabic 
and Greek as well as Georgian translations (for the lat- 
ter, see Datiasvili). The textual tradition of these works 
is not, however, very well understood (a monograph is in 
pteparation by J. C. Lamoreaux). 

Abū Qurra's works in Arabic are as follows (titles 
generally follow the abbreviated versions in Lamoreaux 
2005): ‘On free will’ (ed. Bacha 1904, 9-22; ed. with IT 
Pizzo and Samir; GT Graf 1910, 223-38; ET Lamoreaux 
2005, 195-206); ‘On the Trinity’ (ed. Bacha 1904, 23-47; 
GT Graf 1910, 133-60; ET Lamoreaux 2005, 175-93); 
‘On the death of Christ’ (ed. Bacha 1904, 48-70; GT 
Graf 1910, 198-223; ET Lamoreaux 2005, 109-28); ‘On 
the confirmation of the Gospel’ (ed. Bacha 1904, 71-75; 
GT Graf 1910, 128-33; ET Lamoreaux 2005, 49-53); 
‘On the method of the knowledge of God’ (ed. Bacha 
1904, 75-82; GT Graf 1910, 160-8; ET Lamoreaux 
2005, 157-64); an untitled work on salvation, three sec- 
tions of which are extant (ed. Bacha 1904, 83-91, 180— 
186, 91-104; GT Graf 1910, 169-98; ET Lamoreaux 
2005, 129-49); ‘Letter to David’ (ed. Bacha 1904, 104— 
139; GT Graf 1910, 239-77); ‘Against the Jews’ (ed. Bacha 
1904, 140-54; ed. with FT Bacha 1905; GT Graf 1910, 
88-102; ET Lamoreaux 2005, 27—39); ‘On the councils’ 
(ed. Bacha 1904, 154-79; GT Graf 1910, 103-128; ET 
Lamoreaux 2005, 61—81); “Treatise on the veneration of 
the holy icons’ (ed. Dick 1986; GT Graf 1910, 278—333; 
ET Griffith 1997; IT Pizzo); “Treatise on the existence 
of the Creator and the true religion’ (ed. Dick 1982; GT 
Graf 1913; ET Lamoreaux 2005, 1-25, 41-7, 165-74 
[who argues that this is actually three separate treatises]); 
‘Confession of faith’ (ed. with FT Dick 1959, 56-62; ET 
Lamoreaux 2005, 151—4); ‘On the characteristics of the 
true religion’ (ed. with FT Dick 1959, 62-7; ET Lamot- 
eaux 2005, 55-7); ‘Questions on free will’ (ed. with ET 
Griffith 1979; ET Lamoreaux 2005, 207—8); ‘Against the 
Armenians' (ed. with ET Lamoreaux 1992; ET Lamor- 
eaux 2005, 97-101). In addition, there are a number of 
unpublished works in Arabic (see Samir 1999, 433-36; 
2005, 101—13; Lamoreaux 2009, 470-3). 

The Greek works attributed to Abt Qurra are col- 
lected (with LT) in Migne's Patrologiae Graecae, vol. 94, col. 
1595—1598; vol. 97, col. 1445-1610. An ET of many of 
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these is available in Lamoreaux 2005. Most of the Greek 
wotks against Islam have recently been re-edited with 
GT by Glei and Khoury. Some of these ate not, how- 
ever, by Abū Qurra, but rather are part of a collection of 
dialogues reported by John the Deacon (see Lamoreaux 
2001). The authenticity of a number of the other Greek 
works attributed to Aba Qurra is also uncertain. Though 
there are several substantial treatises, most of the Greek 
works are fragments that probably belonged at one time 
to larger, now lost treatises. It is explicitly mentioned in 
the introduction to Opusculum 4 that it was translated from 
Arabic by Michael Synkellos (PG, vol. 97, col. 1504; ET 
Lamoreaux 2005, 83). In addition, an Arabic precursor 
has been discovered for Opusculum 9 (see Griffith 1979). 
In addition to the published works, there are a dozen or 
so unpublished texts in Greek attributed to Aba Qurra; 
most of these are short though there is a more extensive 
refutation of Islam (see Lamoreaux 2005, xxvi). 
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idem, Majadalat Abi Qurra maa al-mutakallimin al-muslimin fi 
majlis al-khalifa al-Ma mün (1999; 2nd printing 2007). 
(Arabic) 

R. Glei and A.Th. Khoury, Johannes Damaskenos und Theodor 
Albu Qurra. Schriften zum Islam (1995). (Greek with GT) 

G. Graf, Die arabischen Schriften des Theodor Abi Qurra. Bischofs 
von Harrán (ca. 740—820) (1910). (GT) 

idem, Des Theodor Abi Kurra Traktat über den Schöpfer und die 
wabre religion (1913). (GT) 

M. Kellermann, Ein pseudoaristotelischer Traktat über. die Tugend 
(Ph.D. Diss, Friedrich-Alexander-Universitát; 1965). 
(Arabic with GT) 

J.C. Lamoreaux, ‘An unedited tract against the Armenians by 
Theodore Abū Qurrah’, LM 105 (1992), 327-41. (Arabic 
with ET) 

idem, Theodore Abi Qurrab (Library of the Christian East 1; 
2005). (ET) 

S.H. Griffith, Some unpublished Arabic sayings attributed to 
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S.H. Griffith, A Treatise on the veneration of the holy icons 
written in Arabic by Theodore Abi Qurrab, bishop of 
Harran (c.750—¢.830 A.D.) (Eastern Christian Texts in 
Translation 1; 1997). (ET) 

P. Pizzo, Teodoro Abu Qurrab. La difesa delle icone. Trattato sulla 
venerazione delle immagini (1995). (IT) 

P. Pizzo and Kh. Samir, Teodoro Abi Ourrah. La libertà (2002). 
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Theodoros bar Koni (fl. end of the 8th cent.) 
[Ch. of E] 


Author, who taught at the exegetical school of Kashkar. 
Though there has been some controversy in the schol- 
arly literature concerning his dates, there now seems to 
be general consensus that Theodoros bar Koni com- 
pleted his main literary work, the Scholion, in 792/3 
(for discussion, with previous literature, see Griffith 
1981, 161—4). Little else is known about his life. In his 
‘Catalogue’, ‘Abdisho attributes the following works to 
Bar Koni (Assemani, BibOr, vol. 3, 198-9): 1. Scho- 
lion; 2. Ecclesiastical History; 3. treatises (wal/panwatha); 
4. funerary discourses (buyyd e. Only the first of these 
is known to survive. The Scholion exists in two recen- 
sions: the Siirt (ed. Scher; FT by Hespel and Draguet) 
and the Urmia (ed. with FT by Hespel [additions only]; 
the section on the ‘Pauline’ epistles was independently 
ed. with GT by Brade). The mss. of the Siirt recension 
are generally the earlier of the two, and the text of the 
Urmia recension is the longer. The two recensions also 
differ at times in their arrangement. Overall, the Urmia 
recension seems to represent a later version of the text 
that has been supplemented and expanded over time. 
The Scholion is a manual or textbook of the theol- 
ogy of the Ch. of E. In its present form, it is composed 
of 11 memre. The 11th memra and possibly also the 10th 
may, however, be later expansions (even if by Bar Koni, 
himself). The first nine emre are organized according to 
the biblical text. Memre 1—5 treat the OT, whereas 6—9 
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treat the NT. These memre are not structured as a run- 
ning commentary, but rather are in the form of ques- 
tions and answers, a genre employed by other E.-Syr. 
exegetes, such as Bar Koni’s near contemporary Isho‘ bar 
Nun (d. 828) (for this genre, see ter Haar Romeny). In- 
terspersed between the questions and answers are lists 
of difficult words and phrases accompanied by expla- 
nations. Many of these words are technical expressions 
which may have no longer been understood by readers 
of the biblical text in the 8th cent.; in addition, the dif- 
ficulty with a smaller group of these words may stem 
from the original translation of the OT where either the 
Hebrew was followed too closely (often calqued) ot a ne- 
ologism was created (see Salvesen). Bar Koni's exegesis 
is based first and foremost on Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
the exegete par excellence of the E.-Syr. tradition. In Bar 
Koni's words, the Scholion is intended for ‘those who 
are coming for the first time to a consideration of the 
reading of the commentaries of the blessed interpreter 
(i.e. Theodore)’ (Scher [CSCO 69], 231). In addition to 
Theodore, a variety of other authors are cited, including 
Ephrem and Narsai as well as Origen, Basil of Caesarea, 
Gregory of Nazianzus, John Chrysostom, and Pseudo-Dio- 
nysius the Areopagite. In a number of places, Bar Koni's 
Scholion shows striking similarities to other E.-Syr. ex- 
egetical works, such as the ‘Selected Questions’ of Isho‘ 
bar Nun, the Diyarbakir Commentary (ed. Van Rom- 
pay), and the Commentaries of Isho'dad of Merv (fl. ca. 
850). The exact relationship between each of these 
works has not yet been entirely explained, though it has 
been shown that some if not all of these works had ac- 
cess to a common source and that Bar Nun’s ‘Questions’ 
and the Diyarbakir Commentary were among Isho‘dad’s 
various sources (see Van Rompay 2000, 566—570 with 
much of the relevant literature; see also Exegesis, OT). 
Compared to Bar Nun and Isho' dad, Bar Koni seems to 
have been a stricter follower of Theodore of Mopsuestia 
and to have left less room for spiritual exegesis, as can be 
seen for example in his opinion that the Song of Songs 
is [a yutran ‘useless’ (Scher [CSCO 55], 324). It should be 
noted that in addition to questions of a strictly exegetical 
nature, Bar Koni often discusses various philosophical 
and theological concepts within the first 9 memre. It is 
for this reason that Griffith (1982) has proposed that the 
Scholion be seen not solely as an exegetical commentary, 
but rather as a Summa of theology of the Ch. of E. 
The 10th memra of the Scholion is an apology for 
Christianity against Islam (see Griffith 1981). The ques- 
tion and answer format of the previous memre is re- 
placed in this memra by a dialogue between a teacher, 
who speaks on behalf of Christians, and a student, who 
speaks on behalf of Muslims or /anpe ‘pagans’ as stated 
in the text (an obvious word-play with Arabic a/-hanif 
‘a true believer, muslim’). This semra is an important 
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representative of Muslim-Christian dialogue in the early 
Abbasid period (see Islam, Syriac contacts with). 

The 11th memra of the Scholion is a description 
of what Bar Koni calls ‘all the heresies before and after 
Christ’? (Scher [CSCO 69], 284). Those treated include 
Zoroastrianism, Mandaeism, Manichaeism, various types 
of Gnosticism, as well as the ‘heresies’ of the Quaites, 
Orphites, and the Bardaisanites, to name only a few. One 
of the sources of this semra is the Anakephalaiosis (CPG 
3765), an abridgement of the Panarion (CPG 3745) of 
Epiphanius of Salamis. Despite the obvious limitations, 
this semra remains an important source of information 
for many of these religions (see Pognon, Drijvers, Gerd, 
and especially Kruisheer). 
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Bible / Old Testament: The History of its Interpretation, ed. 
M. Sæbø et al., vol. 1.2 (2000), 559-77. 
A. M. Butts 


Theodoros bar Wahbun (d. 1193) [Syr. Orth.] 


Author and counter-patriarch. He was the son of priest 
Sahdo bar Wahbun in Melitene. He became a monk and 
priest, received a theological and philosophical educa- 
tion, and mastered Syriac, Greek, Armenian, and Arabic. 
In the 1170s he worked as the secretary of Patr. Michael 
Rabo in the Dayro d-Mor Barsawmo and was entrusted by 
the Patr. with the task of participating in negotiations 
aiming at ecclesiastical union that were held in Cilician 
Armenia between the Armenians and Theorianos, the 
representative of the Byzantine Emperor. Accused by 
Michael of plotting against him, he was expelled from 
the monastery. In 1180, however, four discontented bish- 
ops consecrated him as (counter-) patriarch in Amid, un- 
der the name of Yuhanon. Nevertheless, he was atrested 
and relegated to lay status at a synod under Michael’s di- 
rection, and subsequently imptisoned in the Monastery 
of Barsawmo. He was able to escape and made it to Jeru- 
salem, where he found support with the Latin patriarch. 
From Jerusalem he wrote a long letter to a metropoli- 
tan bp. of Tarsus, in which he justified his consecration 
as patr., as well as a conciliatoty letter to Patr. Michael. 
After Sultan Saladin took Jerusalem in 1187 he eventu- 
ally returned to Cilicia, where the Armenian King and 
the Armenian Catholicos acknowledged him as the Patr. 
of the Syr. Orth. He must have had followers among 
the Syr. Orth. as well. The schism within the Syr. Orth 
Church that had erupted at his consecration came to an 
end when Theodoros suddenly died in 1193. In addition 
to the two letters wtitten from Jerusalem, an Anaphora, 
an explanation of the liturgy, and two poems from his 
hand have been preserved. 
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J. Gerber, Zwei Briefe Barwahbuns (Ph.D. Diss. Friedrichs-Univer- 
sitat, Halle-Wittenberg, 1911). 
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Theodosios Romanos the physician (d. 896) 
[Syr. Orth.] 


Patr. (887—96), author, and physician. A monk from the 
Monastery of Mor Gabriel, Romanos was elected in 887, 
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after a vacancy of four years, following the death of 
Patr. Ignatius I (883). As patr. he took the name Theo- 
dosios. No details of his tenure are known, except that 
a few canons attributed to him are known in the later 
tradition. In his primary field of expertise, Bar 'Ebroyo 
mentions ‘a wonderful medical compendium’ (Aunoso 
tmibo b-osyuto), which after the author's election as patr. 
circulated as ‘the compendium of Patr. Theodosios’ 
(Ecclesiastical History, ed. Abbeloos and Lamy, vol. 1, 
389-92); this is, however, not preserved. In another 
work Bar 'Ebroyo reports that Romanos was from 
Tagtit (see Marsh, 176* and 186). 

'Theodosios's preserved wotks include: 1. an ex- 
planation of 112 ‘symbolic sayings of wise men’ (melle 
remzonoyoto d-hakime), many of which are of Pythagorean 
origin, as the author himself points out (ed. and FT by 
Zotenberg; see also Marsh, 145, n. 2); 2. a commentary 
on the Book of the Holy Hierotheos (extracts in Marsh 
and Pinggéra); 3. (in Arabic) a synodical letter to the 
Coptic Patr. Michael III; 4. (also in Arabic) a homily for 
Lent. 

Theodosios’s lengthy commentary on the Book of 
the Holy Hierotheos consists of five books. It is pre- 
ceded by a letter to Eli'ozor (also called Lo‘ozat), bp. of 
Cyrrhus, who had requested the commentary, as well as 
by a general introduction, while each book has a sepa- 
rate introduction as well. Theodosios seems to accept 
Hierotheos’s authorship and, as far as can be judged 
from the published extracts, does not mention the name 
of Stephen bar Sudayli. Bar 'Ebroyo, who also wrote a 
commentaty on the same book, knew Theodosios's 
commentary and used it in his work. 
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Pinggéra (see above), 157-68. 

M. Tamcke, ‘Theodosios’, BBK, vol. 11 (1996), 987-88. 

A. VOObus, Syrische Kanonessammlungen. Ein Beitrag zur Quellen- 
Runde, vol. 1. Westsyrische Originalurkunden, 1A (CSCO 307; 
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Theodosios of Edessa (late 8th — early 9th cent.) 
[Syr. Orth.] 


Metropolitan bp. of Edessa, author, and translator. He 
was the older brother of Patr. Dionysios of Tel Mahre 
and, like his brother, had been a monk at Qenneshte. 
His consecration as bp. took place under Patr. Quryaqos 
(d. 817) and was followed by some agitation among the 
Edessenians, which Quryaqos, however, was able to lay 
to rest (Michael Rabo, XIL7; Syr. 493; FT 3.28). Theo- 
dosios accompanied his brother on a trip to Egypt in 
824/5. According to Barsoum, he died in 832. 

Theodosios is the author of a historical work. This 
is not preserved, but it was referred to and used by his 
brother Dionysios, and through him it was known to 
Michael Rabo. In addition, Bar ‘Ebroyo (Ecclesiastical 
History, ed. Abbeloos and Lamy, vol. 1, 361—64) attri- 
butes to him a Syriac translation of the poems (sushoto) 
of Gregory of Nazianzus. One poem, transmitted in ms. 
Vat. Syr. 96 (no. 20; S. E. and J. S. Assemani, Brbliothecae 
Apostolicae Vaticanae ... Catalogus, 1.2 [1758], 521) specifi- 
cally attributes the translation to Theodosios, while he 
was priest in Edessa, and dates the translation to the year 
802 (A. Gr. 1113, June to A. Gr. 1114, Dec.). This trans- 
lation seems to be identical to the one preserved in ms. 
Vat. Syr. 105 (which was misdated by the Assemanis and 
belongs to the 9th cent). Since these poems have been 
translated on three different occasions (see Gregory of 
Nazianzus), it is not always possible to distinguish be- 
tween the work of each translator. 
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in La diffusione dell'eredità classica nell'età tardoantica e 
medievale, vol. 1, ed. A. Valvo (1997), 83—93. (with further 
references) 
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Theodosius of Alexandria (d. 566) 


Patr. of Alexandria; leader of the Egyptian and Syrian 
anti-Chalcedonians. After the death of the Alexandrian 
patr. Timothy IV (Feb. 535), Gaianus first gained access 
to the patriarchal throne (who stood in the tradition 
of Julian of Halicarnassus), but he was removed by the 
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emperor Justinian after only three months and replaced 
with Theodosius, who stood in the Severian-Miaphysite 
tradition. The imperial policy had been much more le- 
nient in Egypt than in Syria (where Miaphysite bps. were 
no longer to be found since the middle of the 520s). But 
even in Egypt, Chalcedonian pressure increased and led 
to the deposal of Theodosius, in 536 or 537 (there is no 
agreement in the sources) and his replacement with a 
committed Chalcedonian in the person of Paul of Ta- 
bennisi. Theodosius found refuge in the large communi- 
ty of Miaphysite exiles in Constantinople, protected and 
apparently somewhat supported by the empress Theo- 
dora. Following the death of Severus of Antioch (d. 538, 
after having lived as an exile in Egypt for twenty years), 
the Syr. Miaphysites turned to Theodosius for leadet- 
ship. Only in the mid 550s did they consider electing 
their own patr., first Sergius and a few years later Pawlos 
of Beth Ukome. 

In his place of exile, Theodosius carried out, with 
imperial permission, the consecration of bp. Yaqub 
Burd'oyo, and together with Ya'qub he was instrumental 
in setting up a new Syr. Miaphysite episcopal hierarchy 
in the 550s. 

Of Theodosius’s literary oeuvre, which must have 
been written originally in Greek, only small fragments 
exist in Greek, while a number of texts exist in Coptic 
and Arabic. It is, however, Syriac literature that has pre- 
setved by far the largest number and the most significant 
of his wtitings. 

The ‘Documenta ad origines Monophysitarum il- 
lustrandas’ (a collection of official and semi-official 
documents of the Syr. Orth. Church in the 6th cent., 
preserved in ms. Brit. Libr. Add. 14,602 of the late 6th 
or eatly 7th cent.) contain several of Theodosius’s let- 
ters dealing with church administration and show him 
at the center of the network of Miaphysite bps. and 
church leadets (ed. Chabot; useful overview in Van Roey 
and Allen, 265—303). Two letters by Theodosius (one 
to Severus of Antioch, and the other to Anthimus of 
Constantinople) are preserved in Pseudo-Zacharias (ed. 
E. W. Brooks, in CSCO 84, 158-63 and 168-73; FT in 
CSCO 88, 107-11 and 114—7) and in Michael Rabo (ed. 
Chabot, Syr. 290—94 and 294—5; FT in vol. 2, 211—7 and 
217-9). 

As a theologian Theodosius was forced to take a 
stance against the Agnoetai (a group of theologians, 
followers of an Alexandrian deacon, Themistius, at- 
tributing a certain form of 'not-knowing' to the human 
soul of Christ). Theodosius’s major works in this re- 
gard are the "Tome to Theodora’ (Van Roey and Allen, 
16—56 [Syr. and LTJ) and the ‘Letter to the Armenians’ 
(ibid., 57-59). Another theological discussion in which 
he became involved concerned “Tritheism’ (which fo- 
cused on the distinctness of the three persons of the 
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Trinity and was represented, among others, by John 
Philoponos). ‘This issue was dealt with in the "Theologi- 
cal discourse’ and some related documents (Van Roey 
and Allen, 103—263). 

Theodosius’s high standing in the eyes of the Syrian 
Miaphysites is reflected in Yuhanon of Ephesus's chapter 
on the ‘Lives of five patriarchs’ (ed. E. W. Brooks, in PO 
18.4, 684—90). 
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Theodotos of Amid (d. 698) [Syr. Orth.] 


Holy man and bp. His Syr. name is wtitten with final 
dlaph, which has led modern scholars to read “Theodota’ 
ot ‘Theodote’. Theodotos was from the village of ‘Anat 
on the mountain of Beth Igalaye in the region of Amid. 
From a young age, he was inclined towards the study 
of the Scriptures and asceticism and eventually went 
to the Monastery of Zuqnin to take up the monastic 
habit. At Zuqnin, he met a monk (later to become a bp.) 
named Severos, who agreed to be his spiritual father. 
Theodotos moved to Severos’s Monastery of Qenneshre 
and remained there until the death of Patr. Theodoros 
in 666/7. From Qenneshre, Theodotos made a pilgrim- 
age to Mt. Sinai and Jerusalem and next sailed to Egypt, 
spending five years there and only leaving to escape be- 
ing made bp. Back in the region of Amid, he continued 
to work miracles and his ascetic feats made him famous. 
Fleeing another attempt to elevate him to the episco- 
pacy, Theodotos spent his next five years in the region 
of Claudia. He was eventually consecrated bp. of Amid 
by Patr. Yulyanos II (687—707/8). In his old age, The- 
odotos left Amid and founded his own monastery near 
the monastery of Mar Abay at Qeleth. There he would 
die on 15 Aug. 698. 
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The Syriac Life of Theodotos was written down in 
Samosata by a priest named Shem'un based on informa- 
tion learned from Theodotos's disciple, Yawsep. Likely 
composed in the early 8th cent., Arabs appear a number 
of times in the text and it provides a window into this 
eatliest period of Christian-Muslim interactions in the 
Middle East (see Islam, Syriac contacts with). 

The Life of Theodotos is preserved in two mss.: 
Damascus 12/18 (late 12th cent.) and Mardin 275/8, a 
copy of the Damascus ms. made by Dolabani. The Life 
was translated into Arabic (Garshuni) in 1733/4 and ex- 
ists in ms. St. Mark’s Jerusalem 199. At some point after 
this translation was made, the Syriac text was damaged 
and consequently, the Garshuni must be used to recon- 
struct lost passages. A Syriac and Garshuni edition is in 
preparation by A. Palmer and J. Tannous. 
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Theodotus of Ancyra (fl. first half of 5th cent.) 


Greek author and bp. of Ancyra. His work against 
Nestorius in dialogue form (CPG 6131), lost in Greek, 
is partly preserved in Syriac translation in ms. Brit. Libr. 
Add. 17,148 of the 7th cent. (unedited); of the three 
books, the first is lost, and the second not quite com- 
plete. Two of his homilies, both on the Nativity (CPG 
6125-6), were also translated into Syriac and are included 
in the two large homiliaries in the Syr. Orth. Patriarchate, 
12/18 and 12/19, both dated 1001. 
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Theophilos of Edessa (d. 785) [Maron.] 


Multifaceted author, historiographer, and translator. 
Theophilos, who is said to have been a Maronite, served 
as astrologer to the Abbasid Caliph al-Mahdi (r. 775—785) 


Theophilos of Edessa 


and wrote in Arabic several works on astrology, among 
which an influential book on military forecasts, which by 
the mid-9th cent. had been partly translated into Greek. 

Theophilos’s translations from Greek into Syriac 
include works by Aristotle, possibly Galen, and most im- 
portantly Homer. Even though Bar ‘Ebroyo attributes to 
Theophilos the translation of ‘two books’ by Homer, 
which seems to suggest that both the Iliad and the Odys- 
sey were involved, there is no evidence that the Odyssey 
evet existed in Syriac. The Iliad, by contrast, was known 
to several authors, such as Antun of Tagrit and the author 
of the Chronicle of 1234 (who incorporated a long extract 
into his work), and it is plausible that Theophilos's trans- 
lation was their source. That the Greek text of the Iliad 
was available to Syr. scholars is proven by the underwrit- 
ing of ms. Brit. Libr. Add. 17,210 (60 folios containing 
the Greek Iliad in a 5th-cent. hand), which was re-used 
in the early 9th cent. for copying works by Severus of 
Antioch (sce Wright, Catalogue ... British Museum, vol. 2, 
548a—550b). 

In addition, Theophilos is the author of a histori- 
cal wotk, which was used by Dionysios of Tel Mahre and 
through Dionysios was known to Michael Rabo and to 
the author of the Chronicle of 1234. Dionysios calls 
Theophilos a Chalcedonian and accuses him of being 
biased against the Syr. Orth., which did not prevent him, 
however, from using Theophilos to a considerable ex- 
tent. Even though Theophilos’s historical work does not 
survive, it is not only Dionysios who transmits some of 
his materials. Scholars nowadays assume that Theophi- 
los’s work served as the common source on which, in 
addition to Dionysios, two other historians drew: the 
Byzantine historian Theophanes (who must have known 
an abridged Greek translation) and the Melkite Aga- 
pius of Manbij, who wrote in Arabic. In all likelihood, 
Theophilos’s work was a narrative history that focused 
on the early Islamic period, until the middle of the 8th 
cent. (see Hoyland, 631—71). 

While some scholars in the past wanted to see 
the remnants of Theophilos’s work in the imperfectly 
preserved Maronite Chronicle (which covers the peri- 
od from Alexander to the 660s: ed. E. W. Brooks and 
J.B. Chabot, in CSCO 3-4 [1904], 43-74 [Syr.], 37-57 
[LT]), this has now become very unlikely, in view of the 
lack of overlap between the Maronite Chronicle and the 
‘common soutce’ referred to above. 
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'Thomas, Acts of 


Composed in Syriac probably in the 3rd cent. (prove- 
nance unknown, though traditionally placed at Edessa), 
the Acts of Thomas is one of the most important of the 
vatious apocryphal texts associated with Thomas. The 
Acts of Thomas survive in Syriac and in an early Greek 
translation; the latter shows less signs of revision and 
appears to presetve a more primitive form of the text. 
The popular Acts of Thomas was translated into several 
Eastern Christian languages and even found its way into 
the Latin tradition. In a novella of 13 Acts, it presents 
Judas Thomas as a ‘twin brother’ of Jesus and recounts 
his missionary efforts to India — though the text appears 
confused as to whether he went to N.W. India (perhaps 
Persia) or S. India. The Acts of Thomas culminates in 
an account of Thomas's martyrdom at the order of king 
Mazdai in S. India due to the social disruption caused by 
his ascetic teaching. The composite nature of the work is 
evident. It includes liturgical texts illuminating primitive 
Sytiac baptismal and eucharistic practices, and incorpo- 
rates earlier poems: ‘Hymn of the Bride’ and the much 
studied ‘Hymn of the Pearl’. Apart from supplying the 
eatliest known connection between Thomas and Indian 
Christians, the sermons and narratives provide informa- 
tion about eatly Christian evangelistic attitudes and prac- 
tices in western Asia and illuminate the ascetic values 
that are typical of the Apocryphal Acts generally and 
of early Syriac spirituality in particular. Various attempts 
have been made to characterize the Acts of Thomas as 
Gnostic, Manichean, or anti-Manichean. Different re- 
censions and versions do exhibit particular theological 
tendencies, and some form of the Acts of 'Thomas was 
adapted and used by Manicheans. However, the judg- 
ment that the original Acts of Thomas was basically 
Gnostic may owe mote to the unfamiliarity on the part 
of many western scholars with the distinctive character 
of early Syriac Christianity. 
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Thomas Christians 


Thomas Christians is the term often used for Christians 
in south-west India (Malabar) belonging to Churches of 
Syr. tradition, since they trace their origins back to St. 
Thomas who, according to tradition, arrived in South 
India in 52. The early name given to them locally was 
‘Nazrani’, which corresponds to zasraye, which was used 
by the Sasanian authorities for Christians (subsequently 
taken over in Arabic). Prior to the arrival of Europeans 
in the 16th cent. the Thomas Christians were all part of 
the Ch. of E. Since the late 16th cent., however, succes- 
sive divisions have taken place, with the result that today 
in Kerala there are seven different Churches of Syriac 
tradition: those of the original E.-Syr. liturgical tradition 
ate: the Malabar Catholic Church and the Chaldean Syrian 
Church (the latter belonging to the Ch. of E., and not 
the Chaldean Catholic Church); and of W.-Syr. liturgical 
tradition: the Malankara Syriac Orthodox Church, under 
the Patriarchate of Antioch; the independent Malankara 
Orthodox Syrian Church; the Malankara Catholic Church; 
the small Malabar Independent Syrian Church, and the re- 
formed Mar Thoma Syrian Church. 

Written and archaeological sources for the pre-Por- 
tuguese petiod ate minimal, local written ones having 
been destroyed at the Synod of Diamper (Udayamperur, 
1599). Sea trade between the Red Sea and the south In- 
dian port of Muziris (usually identified as Kodungalur/ 
Cranganore) was well developed by the 1st cent. AD, 
and there is nothing impossible in the strong local oral 
and written traditions that St. Thomas came to south 
India (although the Syriac Acts of Thomas, of perhaps 
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the 3rd cent., seem to bring him to the north). Several 
3rd-cent. Greek sources, however, link him with Par- 
thia. Ephrem refers to Thomas being killed in India, and 
states that a merchant had brought some of his bones to 
Edessa (zadrase of Nisibis 42.1—2). Mylapore as the site 
of Thomas’s martyrdom is not attested until the Mid- 
dle Ages, in accounts by Western travellers (Shlemon of 
Basta, Book of the Bee’, ed. Budge, 119 [tr. 105], knew 
a tradition that ‘he was buried at Mahluph in the region 
of the Indians’). Much confusion has been caused, es- 
pecially in Greek and Latin sources, by the ambiguity of 
the term ‘India’, which often clearly refers to Ethiopia 
ot South Arabia. 

It is unclear when the link with the Ch. of E., in 
the Persian Empire, was established. According to the 
Chronicle of Siirt ( [PO 26], 1.8), Dodi, bp. of Basra (evi- 
dently 3rd/4th cent.) left his see to go to India where 
he converted many people; later (PO [117], II.9) Ma'ne, 
metropolitan of Fars (late 5th cent.), is said to have com- 
posed madrase, memre, and ‘enyane in (Middle) Persian for 
liturgical use and sent these books ‘to the islands of the 
sea and to India’. In the early 6th cent. Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes, a friend of the Catholicos Mar Aba, speaks of 
a church at Male (Malabar) and a bp. ‘appointed from 
Persia’ at Kalliana (identified either as Kalyan, Mumbai- 
Pune area, or as Quilon; “Topography’, I1I.15), and in the 
mid-7th cent. one of Ishoyahb III's Letters (ed. Duval, 
p.252) implies that India’s line of bishops was depen- 
dent on the metropolitan see of Rev Ardashir (in Fars, 
on the Persian Gulf). The link with Fars helps explain 
why Pahlavi, rather than Syriac, features on the various 
9th-cent.(?) stone crosses (an improved reading for one 
of these is given by Ph. Gignoux, Studies in Honor of 
J.C. Greenfield, ed. Z. Zevit et al. [1995], 411-22). One of 
Patr. Timotheos I’s lost letters was to the Indian Chris- 
tians concerning the election of a bp., and elsewhere he 
speaks of monks regularly travelling to and from India. 

Although India was supplied with bishops (and 
from Timotheos’s time, metropolitans) from the Middle 
East, the effective control lay in the hands of the indig- 
enous Archdeacon. 

References to two early migrations from the Middle 
East to Kerala are first recorded by 16th-cent. western 
writers, based on local oral accounts. The first migra- 
tion is linked to Knai Thoman, represented in western 
sources as Thomas of Cana, the Canaanite (thus also in 
one Syriac text, Mingana 1926, 481, 513), who is said to 
have come with a group of Christians including a bp. 
Yawsep (sometimes, of Edessa) in 345. Numerous in- 
conclusive attempts to explain the name Knai have been 
made. The tradition is especially important for the en- 
dogamous Knanaya (or ‘Southists’) who trace back their 
origins to this Thomas. A later group said to have come 
from the Middle East was led by two bishops, Mar Sha- 
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Fig. 116. Representation of a reliquary 
St. Thomas cross flanking the entrance 
to the Malabar Catholic Church 
at Kanjoor. It is carved in granite. 
Photo: Istvan Perczel. 





bur and Mar Prot (Phrahat, or Peroz?), together with 
‘the resplendent’ Sabrisho’; an exact date, 823, is even 
given in one Syriac source (ed. Land, Anecdota Syriaca, 
vol. 1, 27, tt. 125). This Sabrisho' is often identified with 
‘Marovan Sapir Iso’, the builder of the Tharisa church in 
Quilon which was granted certain privileges in a set of 
copper plates in Old Tamil, dated 849. 

The only pre-Portuguese Syriac document from 
India is a Lectionary of the Pauline Epistles, copied in 
Shengala (Cranganore) in June 1301, in the time of ‘the 
Turkish Catholicos Patriarch Yahbalaha V [!, in fact III] 
and Metropolitan Mar Jacob, governor of the holy 
throne of Mar Thomas the Apostle’ (ms. Vat. Syr. 22); 
the scribe identifies himself as deacon Zkarya, aged 14. 

A very important Syriac source from shortly after 
the arrival of the first Portuguese is a letter of 1504, 
with a historical introduction (ed. Assemani, BibOr, IILii, 
589—99; tr. in Mingana 1926, 468-73). This tells how in 
1490 two Indians travelled to Gazarta (modern Cizre) to 
ask the Cath. for bishops; two bishops wete consecrated 
and sent to India, and then in 1501 the next Catholicos 
sent three further ones, who in 1504 dispatched back the 
letter in question, describing the situation of the Thomas 
Christians (‘some 30,000 households’). One of the two 
Indians in 1490 was ‘Joseph the Indian! who later pro- 
vided the account of Malabar that formed Book VI of 
Fracanzano da Montalboddo’s immensely popular Paesi 
novamente retrovati (1507). And one of the bishops conse- 
crated in 1501 was Mat Ya'qub who was to play a promi- 
nent and difficult role in dealing with the Portuguese; he 
died some time before 1554. A slightly later Syr. bp. was 
Mar Yawsep, consecrated for Malabar by the Chald. Patr. 
in 1558 (five years after the separate Chald. Catholic line 
had come into being). Western missionaries in Bassein, 
however, were successful in preventing him from reach- 
ing his destined flock. While in Bassein, and even dur- 
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Fig. 117. Teaching infant Jesus. Rare teak-wood statue 
from St. Mary’s Church at Kanjoor (Malabar Catholic). 
The sculpture, a fine product of Indo-Christian art and 
reflecting Buddhist influence as well, is difficult to date. 

Catholic Art Museum, Ernakulam. 
Courtesy of the museum’s curator, Fr. Ignatius 
Payyappilly. Photo: Istvan Perczel. 
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ing his long sea voyages, he diligently copied Syriac mss., 
several of which survive (van der Ploeg 1983). 

Although the Thomas Christians had at first wel- 
comed the arrival of fellow Christians from Europe, 
by the end of the 16th cent. the situation had changed. 
The last Indian bp., Mar Abraham, died in 1597, and 
in 1599 the metropolitan see of Angamali was demoted 
to a bishopric under the archbishop of Goa. The next 
year the Malabar Church was put under the Portuguese 
Royal Patronage (Padroado). The destruction of all Syr- 
iac books considered heretical at the Synod of Diamper 
(1599) and the Romanization of the rite (though Syriac 
was still allowed) witness to the domineering charac- 
ter of the European hierarchy in India. Any attempts 
to contact bishops — even Chald. Catholic ones — in 
the Middle East were foiled. In the end, (false) rumors 
of the drowning of a bp. from the Middle East, Mar 
Atallah, led to open revolt in 1653, with the ‘Oath of 
the Coonan Cross’ (Mattancherry), when the Archdea- 
con Thomas was ‘ordained’ as bp. by 12 priests, claiming 
to have a letter from Mar Atallah legitimizing this. This 
effectively split the Thomas Christians into two nearly 
equal halves, those who remained under the control of 
Rome, and those who were in due course to come under 
the jurisdiction of the Patriarchate of Antioch. 

Contact in due course was made by the adherents 
of Thomas with a Syr. Orth. bp., Mar Gregorios, in 
1665, and links with the Syr. Orth. Church were further 
strengthened in 1685, when Maphrian Baselios Yaldo 
and Mar Ivanios were sent to India by Patr. Abdulmasih 
I; although Mar Baselios died shortly afterwards, he left 
a great impression (thus at Kothamangalam a long in- 
scription in his honor was put up in 1874). In this way 
the W.-Syr. liturgical tradition (and script) was gradually 
introduced into Malabar, and seems to have been fully 
effected by the end of the first quarter of the 19th cent. 
(van der Ploeg 1983, 39). Prior to this, in 1772, a quarrel 
had led to schism and the establishment of the sepa- 
rate small Malabar Independent Syrian Church, based in 
Thozhiyut. 

Further divisions came in the 19th cent., when a re- 
form movement among the Syr. Orth., led by Abraham 
malpan and supported by Anglican missionaries, led to 
the emergence of the Mar Thoma Church, which for- 
mally came into being in 1888. The second half of the 
19th cent. also witnessed the renewal, after a break of 
some 400 years, of the ancient link with Ch. of E., with 
the emergence of the Chaldean Syrian Church. 

Towards the end of the 19th cent. requests began 
to be made by the Syr. Orth. to the Patr. of Antioch 
that a Cath. (corresponding in rank to that of the earlier 
Maphrian) be appointed for India. Patr. Petros IV (IIT) 
agreed to consider the matter, but nothing was done 
until the deposed Patr. 'Abdulmasih II visited India in 
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1912 and consecrated Pawlos Mar Ivanios as Cath., an 
action which effected a schism with the party loyal to 
Patr. “Abdullah II. Though a re-unification of the two 
sides was achieved in 1964, the break was renewed in 
1975. Drawn-out and expensive litigation over property 
remains a running scandal. 

A different division within the W.-Syr. tradition 
took place in 1930, when Mar Ivanios, together with a 
sizable group of Syr. Orth., entered into communion 
with Rome, thus marking the beginnings of the Malan- 
kara Catholic Church. In the E.-Syr. tradition one fur- 
ther division took place in 1968, just within the Chaldean 
Syrian Church, when loyalties became divided between 
the two Patriarchs, Mar Shem'on (New Calendartists) and 
Mar Darmo (Old Calendarists), leading to the establish- 
ment, from 1971, of two rival metropolitans in Kerala. 
This schism, however, was successfully healed in 1995, 
when the entire Chaldean Syrian Church was united with 
Patr. Mar Denha IV (New Calendarists). 

Syriac remained the language of the liturgy until 
well into the 20th cent. in most of the Churches of 
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Fig. 118. Granite columns from the facade 
of the Kanjoor Malabar Catholic church. 
'The columns closely resemble those of Hindu temples 
but contain Christian symbols. Photo: Istvan Perczel. 





Fig. 119. Ms. Piramadam Syr. 25, f. 41v—42r. Colophon of a copy of the Revelations of Gregory the Theologian 
(= Pseudo-Gregory of Nazianzus), translated from Arabic into Syriac by Mor Ivanios Hidayatallah, bp. of Nineveh 
and Antiochian Patriarchal Delegate in Malabar, in Kadamattam, in the year 1689/90. 

'This is one of the two copies of this work known to date. 

Courtesy of the Project for Preserving the Manusctipts of the Syrian Christians in India (SRITE). 
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Syriac tradition; today, however, it has almost entire- 
ly been replaced by Malayalam, even among the Syr. 
Orth. where it has held out longest. A large number of 
Syriac mss. have been copied in Kerala (van der Ploeg). 
Less frequent has been the use of Syriac for inscrip- 
tions, the earliest being dated 1575 (Mulanthuruthy); in 
more recent times it has principally been the Syr. Orth. 
who have retained Syriac for funerary and commemo- 
rative inscriptions; an impetus to this practice seems to 
have been given by Mar Kurillos Yuyaqim, from Hbob 
in Tur ‘Abdin, who came to Malabar in 1846, where he 
died in 1875. A Corpus of Syriac inscriptions in Kerala, 
by E. Briquel Chatonnet, A. Desreumaux, and J. Thek- 
eparampil, has recently been published. During the 
second half of the 19th and well into the 20th cent. 
a number of Syriac printing presses were functioning; 
particularly important ones were the St. Joseph Press, 
Mannanam (for E. Syr), and the Mar Julius Press, Pam- 
pakuda (for W. Syr.). 
See Fig. 64—66 and 116—119. 
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Timotheos I (727/8—823) [Ch. of E] 


Cath. of the Ch. of E. Timotheos was born in the village 
of Hazza (near Arbela in Iraq). His education was sup- 
ported by his uncle Gewargis, the bp. of Beth Bgash. In 
Bashosh and Marga he studied with the famed scholar 
Abraham bar Dashandad. Abraham was renowned as a 
scholar of the Bible and of Aristotle. He was also an ef- 
fective teacher of techniques of translation from Greek 
into Syriac. Timotheos succeeded his uncle as bp. of 
Beth Begash. 

In 779, the Cath. Henanisho' II was poisoned. At the 
convocation of bishops in 780, Timotheos was elevated 
to the patriarchate, a position he would hold through the 
rule of five caliphs. Timotheos worked to improve the 
status of Christians in the Caliphate and beyond through 
a vatiety of initiatives. 

First, he worked to improve the moral and edu- 
cational level of both clergy and laity. He encouraged 
scholarship, including the development of linguistic 
skills. He both translated (Aristotle's Topics) and en- 
couraged the translation work of others, assuting that a 
large number of texts were translated from Greck into 
Syriac and Arabic. More than two hundred letters were 
known, about 59 of which survive. Timotheos was also 
the author of “The Ordinances of Ecclesiastical Judg- 
ments and of Inheritance". This still unpublished tome 
sought to bring reasoned order to the churches. Timo- 
theos's contributions to biblical studies, hermeneutics, 
and bible translation were significant. He even obtained 
a copy of Origen's Hexapla in order to have access, fot 
himself and his translators, to the best possible biblical 
text. Timotheos also wrote, according to "Abdisho' bar 
Brikha, a commentary on a text of Gregory of Nazianzus. 

'Timotheos also established the juridical structures 
of the E.-Syr. Church including the development of the 
Synodicon Orientale, a collection of the decisions of the 
councils of the E.-Syr. Church. Most importantly, he im- 
proved understanding between Christians and Muslims. 
His dialogue with Caliph al-Mahdi (775—85) is preserved 
in both Syriac and Arabic. Beyond the formal discus- 
sions, his diplomatic skills facilitated the development 
of the E.-Syr. church in the Caliphate and throughout 
Asia. 

The organization and spread of Christianity in Asia 
and the Middle-East consumed a lot of Timotheos's en- 
ergy. He organized and/or revitalized organization of 
the churches in ateas as divetse as China, Tibet, Yemen, 
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India, and Central Asia. He encouraged the production 
of theological literature in the indigenous languages and 
the development of indigenous non-Syrian leadership of 
churches. While Christians had been establishing com- 
munities along the trade routes of Asia for centuries, 
Timotheos provided structure and intellectual renewal 
for the ongoing traditions. 
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Timotheos II (f. early 14th cent.) [Ch. of E.] 


Cath. (1318-53?) and author. His baptismal name was 
Yawsep. Previously metropolitan of Erbil (Arbela), he was 
elected Cath. at the Synod of 1318, and was the last Cath. 
to be enthroned in the Church of Mar Mari in Kokhe (on 
the opposite bank of the Tigris to Ctesiphon). His trea- 
tise ‘On the Ecclesiastical Mysteries’, in 7 Books, remains 
an authoritative source up to the present day in the Ch. 
of E. The 7 Books cover: the Priesthood, the Consecra- 
tion of the Church, Baptism, Eucharist, ‘the mystery of 
the perfecting of ministers’ (ordination), funeral rites, 
and betrothal-marriage (a detailed list of contents is giv- 
en in Assemani, BzbOr, 111.1, 572-9). 
P. B Kadicheeni, The Mystery of Baptism (Bangalore, 1980). (Syr. 
with ET of Book 3) 
J. Kochuparampil, The Mystery of the Eucharist. Syriac critical text, 
translation and studies of the chapter ‘On the Mysteries of the 
Body and the Blood’ from ‘The Causes of the Seven Mysteries of 
the Church’ by Patriarch Timothy II (1318—1332) (Excerpta e 
Dissertatione, Pontificio Istituto Orientale; Rome, 2000). 
(Syr. with ET of Book 4) 
W. Toma, The Mystery of the Church. Syriac critical edition and 
translation of the Rite of the Consecration of the Altar with 
Oil and the Chapter ‘On the Consecration of the Church’ from 
the Book of the Seven Causes of the Mysteries of the Church by 
Patriarch Timothy II (1318-1332) (Excerpta e Dissertatione, 
Pontificio Istituto Orientale; Rome, 2007). (Syr. with ET 
of Book 2) 
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Timotheos II of Alexandria 
Timothy Ailouros (d. 477) [Miaphysite] 

Miaphysite Patr. of Alexandria 457—60, 475—7. His nick- 
name ‘Ailouros’, ot ‘weasel’, was due to his lean build. 
He attended the second Council of Ephesus in 449, to- 
gether with Patr. Dioscorus. After the lynching of the 
pro-Chalcedonian Patr. Proterius in 457 he was made 
Patr. but was expelled by the emperor in 460, eventu- 
ally to be restored under Basiliscus. His writings (CPG 
5475—5489), originally in Greek, survive for the most 
part only in Syriac and Armenian. His major work, ‘On 
the Unity of Christ’, against the Council of Chalcedon 
(CPG 5475) is complete in Armenian (ed. K. Ter Me- 
kerttschian and E. Ter-Minassiantz, 1908; text only) but 
only in an abridged form in Syriac (not yet fully pub- 
lished). Several of his letters and a refutation of another 
work against the Chalcedonian Definition of Faith and 
the Tome of Leo survive only in Syriac. 


Timotheus, Mar Abimalek 
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Timotheus, Abimalek (1878-1945) 
[Ch. of E] 


Metropolitan of India. Abimalek was born in Marbishu 
in Turkey and graduated from the Archbishop of Can- 
terbuty's Assyrian Mission school for priests in 1901. He 
was made an atchdeacon in 1904. In 1907, in reply to 
a petition sent three years earlier from the community 
at Trichur, Mar Benyamin Shem'on consecrated him for 
the see of Malabar. In India he was an autocratic leader 
and his career was marked by litigation. As the senior bp. 
in the church he visited Iraq in 1919, 1920—1, and 1927— 
1928. On the second visit he protested against the con- 
secration of Mar Eshai Shem'on and was made regent to 
the boy Patr. But his claim to keep this title in 1927 was 
rejected by the family, and he was deported back to India. 
His special achievement was the foundation of the Mar 
Nartsai Press in Trichur, which became the main church 
printing office in English, Syriac, and Malayalam. 

Mar Aprem, Mar Abimalek Timotheus (1975). 

G. K. Bell, Randall Davidson (1938), vol. 2, 1185-8. 
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Titus of Bostra (2nd half 4th cent.) 


Bp. of Bostra and Greek author. His most important 
work is a treatise in four books against the Manichaeans 
(CPG 3575), whose Greek original only survives in part 
(ed. P. de Lagarde, 1859; further sections, ed. P. Nagel, 
1973), but the complete text is preserved in Syriac trans- 
lation in a ms. copied in Edessa in 411. 
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CPG 3575-3581. 

P. de Lagarde, Titus Bostrenus syriace et graece (1859; repr. 1967). 
(Syr. and Greek) 

P. Nagel, ‘Neues griechisches Material zu Titus von Bostra’, 
Studia Byzantina 2 (1973), 285—350. (Grk.) 

N.A. Pedersen, Demonstrative Proof in Defence of God. A Study of 
Titus of Bostra’s Contra Manichaeos (2004). 

idem, “Titus of Bostra in Syriac literature’, Laval théologique et 
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syriaque du Contra Manichaeos de Titus de Bostra’, in 
SymSyr V, 307-19. 
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Toma of Edessa (mid-6th cent.) [Ch. of E] 


An E.-Syr. student of the Cath. Mar Aba I (d. 552) asso- 
ciated with the School of Nisibis. He is probably not the 
same Toma of Edessa who is supposed to have taught 
Aba Greek as well as traveled with him to the West. Fur- 
thermote, he has been confused in the past with the W.- 
Syr. Tumo of Harqel. His two extant treatises, one on 
the Epiphany and the other on the Nativity, are both 
examples of the E.-Syr. cause ('e//a) gente, which fo- 
cused primarily on the aetiology of E.-Syr. festival days. 
The former of these two texts remains only in ms. form. 
Along with these two texts, Abdisho' attributes to him a 
refutation of astrology, ‘hortatory discourses’ (buyyaye), 
anti-heretical disputations, and a ‘letter on gak’, that is, 
strophes with prefixed versicles that are chanted. 
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vol. 2, 89-90. 
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A. Baumstark, ‘Die nestorianischen Schriften “De causis 
festorum" ’, OC 1 (1901), 320-42, esp. 324-5. (see also 
idem, in OC 9 [1911], 332-37, esp. 335). 
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sull’epifania di Tommaso di Edessa (VI sec.) (Ph.D. Diss., 
Rome; 2007). (includes an IT of the unpublished text on 
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Toma of Marga (9th cent.) [Ch. of E] 


E.-Syr. abbot and bp., the author of a monastic history. 
Toma son of Ya'qob, was born in the 810s in the village 
of Nehshon (Book of Governors, II, 311) in the district 
of Beth Sharonaye, in the diocese of Slokh, Adiabene. 

In 832, as a ‘young man’ he became a monk in 
the Monastery of Beth ‘Abe (The Forest Monastery’), 
in Marga, ca 100 km. north-east of Mosul. It was one 
of the most renowned E.-Syr. monasteties, from which 
many bps., metropolitans, and catholicoi of the E.-Syr. 
Church hailed. When in the year 837 a former monk 
and abbot of Beth 'Abe, Abraham, became Cath. (Abra- 
ham II, 837—50), Toma, his friend in the monastery, be- 
came his secretary. A few years later (in 840s) Abraham 
appointed Toma bp. of Marga. We know nothing more 
about his life, and even the date of his death remains 
unknown. 

For a long time it was thought that Toma was also 
appointed by Cath. Abraham II metropolitan of Beth 
Garmai, and that he was a brother of Cath. Theodo- 
sios (853—58). Howevet, in the light of Fiey's research 
(1965, 362—4), it appears that Toma of Marga and Toma 
the metropolitan of Beth Garmai are two different 
persons. 

Toma wrote three books, all within the genre of 
monastic histoty. 

The first of them, which may have been entitled 
‘The Histories of certain holy men’, is only known from 
his own mention of it in the ‘Book of Governors’. It is 
probable that the material of the former book was re- 
used by Toma in the latter. 

'Toma's second work was “The History of the Mon- 
astery of Rabban Cyprian’ (in Birtha, in the diocese of 
Marea), which contained an account of the first monks 
(before Abraham of Kashkar) in this region. This, al- 
though written earlier, was incorporated as the 6th book 
of 'Toma' third and most comprehensive work: 

The Book of the Governors (Syr. &/aba d-resane), 
scil. of the Monastery of Beth ‘Abe (better: Book of 
Abbots), is also known in Western scholarship as His- 
toria Monastica. This short title is known only from the 
colophon, whereas the full Syriac title is: *Useful stories 
and accounts of holy men and monks who for genera- 
tions lived in the holy monastery of Beth “Abe, written 
by the venerable Mat Toma bishop of Marga’. The work 
was most probably written ca. 850 when Toma already 
was the bp. of Marga. He dedicated it to “Abdisho’, an- 
other monk in the same monastery, who encouraged 
him to write. It was modelled on the pattern of the Par- 
adise of Palladius, known to Toma in the redaction of 
‘Enanisho (ca. 670) (Budge, The Book, vol. 1, xxxi-xxxiii). 
It provides not only a series of lives of the abbots, but 
also information on the catholicoi, metropolitans, and 
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bps., as well as on the establishment of schools, theo- 
logical controversies, etc. There is much material both 
on monks from other monastic houses (those on Mount 
Izla) and on the development of E.-Syr. monasticism in 
general from the 6th until the 9th cent. Toma also pro- 
vides important accounts of the non-monastic history 
of the Ch. of E., such as the conversion of the peoples 
living southeast of the Caspian Sea and the missions to 
South Arabia, Persia, and China. He writes on the rela- 
tions of the Christians with the Persian and later Mus- 
lim authorities, but also on matters such as the murder 
of the Sasanian king Khusrau and the expansion of the 
Muslim empire. 

Toma has also shown his poetical skills by insert- 
ing into Book 3 a memra in the 12-syllable meter on 
Maran'ammeh, metropolitan of Arbela, i.e. of Adiabene, 
who had also been a monk of Beth 'Abe. 


Primary Sources 

A. Abüna, Kitab al-ru’asa’... (1966). (AT, non vidi) 

Assemani, BibOr, 3.1. 463—501. (= Cap. XXIII: Thomas 
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55-68. (Syr. excerpts) 

E. A. W. Budge, The Book of Governors: the Historia Monastica of 
Thomas Bishop of Marga, A.D. 840 (1893). (Syr. with ET) 
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J.M. Fiey, ‘Thomas de Marga: Notule de littérature syriaque’, 
LM 78 (1965), 361-66. 

W. Schwaigert, “Thomas von Marga’, in BBK, vol. 11 (1996), 
1400-1402. 

A. Solignac, “Thomas de Marga’, in DSpir, vol. 15 (1991), 
847-49. 

H. G. B. Teule, “Thomas of Marga’, in Christian-Muslim relations, 
ed. Thomas and Roggema, 688-90. 
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Tsereteli, Konstantin Constantine Tsereteli 
(1921-2004) 


Scholar of comparative Semitics, Aramaic dialectology, 
and Neo-Aramaic; professor at the State University of 
Tbilisi, Georgia. As a student Tsereteli devoted himself 
to Caucasian and Eastern languages, including Old Per- 
sian, Classical Armenian, Abkhaz, and Avar, adding He- 
brew and Aramaic when he was a graduate student. He 
subsequently became interested in the Modern Eastern- 
Aramaic dialects spoken by the many Assyrians living in 
Georgia. His original work on these dialects resulted in a 
ereat number of publications written in Georgian and/ 
ot Russian. Some of them were subsequently translated 
into western languages. He also published a description 
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of Classical Syriac (1979, in Russian) and a short histori- 
cal grammar of Aramaic, covering nearly three millen- 
nia of the history of the Aramaic languages (1982, in 
Georgian and Russian). A Festschrift was presented to 
him in 1993. 


Select publications by Tsereteli 

The Modern Assyrian language (1964, in Russian). (IT 1970, GT 
1978, and ET 1978) 

Grammar of the Modern Assyrian language (1968). (in Georgian) 

The Syriac language (1979). (in Russian) 


Secondary Sources 

R. Contini, E. A. Pennacchietti, and M. Tosco (ed.), Semitica. 
Serta philologica Constantino Tsereteli dicata (1993). (TX-XTII: 
biography by the editors; XV—XXIV: bibliography up to 
1990) 

Th. V. Gamkrelidze and G. Chikovani, ‘Konstantin Tsereteli 
(1921—2004)', OC 89 (2005), 221-4. 
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Tumo of Hargel (ca. 570—640) [Syr. Orth.] 


Bp. of Mabbug (Hierapolis northeast of Aleppo) at the 
beginning of the 7th cent.; diplomat and Bible translator 
of excellent Greek education. Only one exact chrono- 
logical date is transmitted (his translation of the NT 
615/16), but his activities on the official stage of his 
Church link him with persons and events of his time 
and provide a general idea about the chronology of his 
life. Bar "Ebroyo, Ecclesiastical History (L, 50 = vol. 1, 
col. 267) and Michael Rabo, Chronicle (X, 25 — vol. 4, 
391) give a summaty of his career: Born at Heraclea 
(Harqel) in the Euphratensis (northwest of Mabbug) he 
pursued Greek studies in his youth at the Monastery of 
Qenneshre (on the Euphrates) and became a monk in the 
monastety of Taril (in the same region), subsequently 
Bp. of Mabbug. He was expelled from his see by the 
Chalcedonians and fled to Alexandria (Egypt) where he 
translated the NT. His Greek education qualified him 
not only fot the translation work but also to serve his 
Church on the ‘ecumenical’ scene. He doubtless could 
speak Greek fluently and was engaged in the negotia- 
tions with the Egyptian (Coptic) Miaphysites and with 
the Chalcedonians. 

His life is linked with Dometianus (ca. 550—602), 
the nephew of the Byzantine emperor Maurice (582— 
602), who was appointed Chalcedonian Bp. of Melitene 
(Malatya) by his uncle in ca. 580. In 598/99 this Dome- 
tianus started a persecution of the Miaphysites in the 
Orient, which made Tumo and other bps. (among whom 
was possibly Pawlos of Tella) flee to the Enaton, a mo- 
nastic district nine miles outside of Alexandria (Michael, 
Chronicle, X,23 — vol. 4, 386). We do not know if he re- 
turned after the death of Dometianus when the Persians 
invaded the Byz. East and favoured the Miaphysites (but 
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also the Ch. of E.) by expelling the Chalcedonian bish- 
ops (Bar “Ebroyo, Ecclesiastical History, 1,50 = vol. 1, 
col. 265; Michael, Chronicle, X,25 — vol. 4, 391). 

In 615—6 he was at the Enaton, now linked with 
his Patr. Athanasios I Gamolo of Antioch (594—631). 
Tumo was his ‘SSynkellos’ and diplomat who shared his 
efforts to reunite with the Egyptian (Coptic) Miaphy- 
sites after decades of schism dating from the time of 
his predecessor Peter of Kallinikos (581—91). The exile 
of the Syriac bishops in Egypt during the persecution 
might have invited the Miaphysites to reunite, but the ac- 
tual negotiations were initiated by the Byzantine notable 
Nicetas and favoured by the Emperor Heraclius (610— 
641) for political reasons. After the reunion of the Coptic 
and Syrian Miaphysites succeeded in 616 (Bar ‘Ebroyo, 
Ecclesiastical History, 1,50 = vol. 1, col. 269; Michael, 
Chronicle, X,26 = vol. 4, 392—9; ‘History of the Patr, 
ed. B. Evetts, 480—3), Athanasios gave an extensive re- 
port to Bp. Quryaqos of Amid (Diyarbakir). This letter 
(Michael, Chronicle, X,26 — vol. 4, 392—9) reveals that 
both Patr. were not present in person and that Tumo 
was appointed speaker of the Syrians and charged with 
the negotiations. 

When the Persians conquered Egypt and devastated 
the Enaton (619/20), Tumo and his version escaped de- 
struction. After 627 the Persian power faded, and the vic- 
torious Emperor Heraclius was in a strong position when 
in 631 he met with Athanasios and twelve of his bishops 
(Tumo among them, according to Michael) at Mabbug to 
discuss a chtistological formula for union (Bar ‘Ebtoyo, 
Ecclesiastical History, 1,50 — vol. 1, col. 271—73; Michael, 
Chronicle, XL3 — vol. 4, 409—10). But no agreement was 
reached, and severe restrictions for the Miaphysites fol- 
lowed. In those days Tumo was about sixty years old, he 
died ca. 640. An anonymous Syriac account of Tumo’s 
life (Assemani, BzbOr, vol. 2, 90—2) confuses him with 
'Tumo of Germanicea of the 6th cent. 
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Maurice: Dometianus of Melitene (about 580 — January 
12, 602) and Athenogenes of Petra’, in his Patristic Studies 
(SeT 173; 1953), 217-25, esp. 222-23. 

C.D. G. Müller, ‘Papst Anastasios und die Versöhnung der 
Ägypter mit den Westsyrern', in Coptology: Past, present, 
future, ed. S. Gieversen, M. Krause, and P. Nagel (FS 
Rodolphe Kasser; 1994), 71—85. 
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Tur ‘Abdin 

Properly speaking, Tur ‘Abdin (Mountain of the ser- 
vants’) does not include the whole province of Mardin in 
Turkey, but only the limestone plateau in the eastern part 
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Tur ‘Abdin 














Fig. 121. Beth Slutho in Hah, Tur 'Abdin. Photo: Helen Brock (1978). 


of it, between the river Tigris and Nisibis. The first bp. 
of Tur 'Abdin resided at Hah, a town in the north-east 
of Tur 'Abdin, far from the center of the diocese. Hah 
used to be much bigger than it is today, as the surround- 
ing ruins and the ancient, relatively large basilica testify. 
Perhaps, its prosperity derived from trade across the Ti- 
gris in the period when Rome had provinces east of that 
river. If so, its decline may have begun with the loss of 
those provinces in 363. The Monastery of Mor Gabriel 
later took over from Hah as the center of the diocese. In 
613 Daniel 'Uzoyo became bp. of the united dioceses of 
Dara and Tur ‘Abdin, to which, for a while, were added 
those of Tella and Resh'ayna. This must have been a 
direct consequence of the Persian reconquest of Syria 
and Egypt. Thirty-five years after burning the Monas- 
tery of Qartmin in 570, the Persians took the Castle of 
Tur Abdin (Qal'at al-Haytam) in 605. The first idea of the 
conquerors seems to have been to bring in bishops from 
the Persian Ch. of E., but the bp. they placed in Edessa 
was rejected as a ‘Nestorian’ heretic; so they gave power 
instead to the Syr. Orth., a sect persecuted by the Ro- 
man Emperors in the 6th cent., who could therefore be 
relied on not to help Byzantium. As far as the Christian 
population was concerned, the situation remained un- 
changed under the Arabs and subsequent Muslim rulers. 


Daniel (615-24 was given four dioceses, which 
probably means that the Syr. Orth. were much depleted 
by persecution at the time, especially in the cities, where 
imperial policing had been easier. He was abbot of 
Qartmin and that monastery now became the center of 
the diocese of Tur ‘Abdin. Monasteries had been the 
centers of resistance to the Council of Chalcedon (451). 

In 1088/9 the diocese of Tur ‘Abdin was divided. 
After 450 years in abeyance, Hah again became the epis- 
copal see; but the bishops of Tur 'Abdin now resided at 
Dayr al-Salib. A memorial inscribed shortly after this date 
at Qartmin has been read as an attempt to prevent the 
new bp. in the north-east of Tur ‘Abdin from claiming 
all the bishops of the region as his predecessors. If that 
is right, then the Monastery of Qartmin must have felt 
the division as a heavy blow to its prestige. 

On 6 Aug. 1364, with the support of the other 
bishops of Tur ‘Abdin, the bp. of Salah, who resided 
in the Monastery of Mor Ya'qub, outside that village, 
received a diploma from the Ayyubid ruler of Hesno 
d-Kifo, recognizing him as Patr. of Tur ‘Abdin. He had 
been excommunicated by Ishmail, the Patr. of Antioch, 
who resided near Mardin. During the 475 years which 
followed, there were five reconciliations between the two 
pattiarchates, ending with that of 1839. In this time the 
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custom atose of appointing a Maphrian (or Catholicos) 
for the eastern part of Tur ‘Abdin. The most famous 
of these Maphrians was Shem'un II of Beth Man'em, a 
prolific writer in Syriac and Kurdish, whose works are 
still copied in Tur ‘Abdin. 

With the exception of Mas'üd, a 15th-cent. mystical 
writer who lived in Tur ‘Abdin, the later history of the 
region is one long list of raids, wars, droughts, famines, 
plagues, and persecutions. For example, in 1200 the bp. 
of Qartmin was suffocated in the cave of Bar Siqay by 
the Mongol Hunnish raidets, together with thirty-two 
monks and 330 ordinary people; in 1405 and 1413 there 
were devastating epidemics in Tur ‘Abdin; and in the 
1490s all the monasteries of Tur ‘Abdin were laid waste 
by a confederation of Kurdish tribes. This is a small part 
of all that the people of Tur ‘Abdin have suffered and 
survived. From the 13th cent. until the 20th they had Ye- 
zidis from Iraq as their neighbours and companions in 
persecution. In 1895, when the Ottoman Sultan ordered 
an attack on the Armenians, Tur ‘Abdin was spared. 
The region was not so fortunate in 1915, when it suf- 
fered a similar blow, from which the Christian villages 
never recovered. This year is remembered as Sayfo (‘the 
Sword’). They suffered again for their involvement in 
the Kurdish uprising of 1926, particularly in the diocese 
of Beth Rishe, where the Monastery of Mor Malke was 
destroyed. It was restored in 1955 and is still function- 
ing, as ate the monasteries of Salah (Mor Ya'qub) and 
Qartmin (Mor Gabriel). 

Whether or not the Christian remnant in Tur 'Ab- 
din proves to be sustainable, the churches and monas- 
teries, if they are not neglected by the authorities, will 
sutvive as evidence of the importance of the region in 
the late Roman period. Bp. Shem'un of Harran (died 
734), who was from the village of Habsenas, made his 
native Tur 'Abdin prosperous once more with invest- 
ments in the busy city of Nisibis; some of the surviv- 
ing churches (including the church of the Monastery 
of Mor Ya'qub at Salah, as may be inferred from the 
original position of the building inscription discovered 
by S. R. Palmer) were renovated from the foundations 
in the early Islamic period, circumventing the ban on 
new church buildings. 

See Fig, 52, 53, 81, 107, 120c, 121, 122c, 123c, 
and 124. 
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German excavations (1904—7), conducted near Bulaytq, 
north of Turfan, brought to light numerous fragmentary 
mss. evidently from the library of an E.-Syr. monastery. 
These texts are in several different languages and are of- 
ten bilingual. At present there is no published catalogue 
of them all, though a project based in the School of Ori- 
ental and African Studies, London, plans to produce one. 

There ate said to be 400—500 small fragments in 
Syriac (Gillman and Klimkeit 1999, 251), very few of 
which have yet been published. They probably range in 
date from 9th to 12th/13th cent. Besides some biblical 
fragments, there are many liturgical ones; these include 
some of the earliest witnesses to the Hadra (ET, from 
Sachau’s edition of 1905, in PY. Saeki, The Nestorian 
Documents and Relics in China [1951], 337-47). Hagiograph- 
ical texts include the Acts of St. George, and the Life of 
Barshabba, first bp. of Merv. Otherwise unknown texts 
include a dialogue between a Jew and a Christian, and 
a historical narrative concerning Nisibis. Two non-liter- 
ary texts have been published (by Maroth), both in Serto 
and dating from ca. 10th cent.: one contains recipes for 
medical concoctions (one is against loss of hair), while 
the other is a draft of a letter, evidently to a high Byzan- 
tine official, written in very florid language. 

Bilingual texts are liturgical (mostly NT lectionary 
texts and Psalms). The majority are Syriac and Sogdian 
(in alternating sentences, or with opening Syriac words 
only), but there is also one Syriac and New Persian 
(Psalms), several Syriac and Uighur-Turkish, and (sur- 
ptisingly) one Greek and Sogdian, suggesting the pres- 
ence of Melkites, too. 

The great majority of the Christian texts are in 
Sogdian, and all are evidently translations from Syriac. 
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Among the biblical (almost all, NT lectionaries) and li- 
turgical texts are the Nicene Creed (in a Psalms ms., an- 
ticipating later usage), the Gloria in excelsis, an early form 
of a commentary on Baptism and the Eucharist, known 
in both E.- and W.- Syr. tradition, and a verse text by 
Babai of Nisibis (“On the final evil hour’, not extant in 
Sytiac). Hagiography is well represented, with fragments 
of the following: Barshabba, Cyriacus and Julitta, Eu- 
genius, Eustathius, Finding of the Cross, Yohannan of 
Dailam, Acts of Peter, Pethion, Sarapion, Sergius and 
Bacchus, four martyrdoms under Shapur II (Shahdost, 
Tarbo, 120 martyrs, and Barba'shmin), and the Sleepers 
of Ephesus. Also prominent are monastic texts, which 
include Evagrius's Antirrheticus, Dadisho^s Commentaries 
on Isaiah of Scetis and the Paradise of the Fathers, some 
Sayings of the Fathers, and some unidentified texts, in- 
cluding patts of a homily on the three periods of the 
solitary life. 

In Middle Persian there is one fragment of a Psal- 
tet, and some forty or more in Uighur Turkish; these 
include a fragment on St. Geotge (ed. W. Bang, in LM 
39 [1926]). 

In contrast to the ms. finds from the Turfan area, 
Sytiac is barely represented at all at Dunhuang, further 
east: only two fragments have so far come to light, one of 
a Pauline Lectionary (W. Klein and J. Tubach, in ZDMG 
144 [1994], 1—3; c£. H. Kaufhold, in ZDMG 146 [1996], 
49—60), and the other of a Psalter (D. Qing, in OC 87 
[2001], 84—93). Two Syriac fragments of liturgical texts 
were also found at Kara Khoto, a center of the Tangut 
(N. Pigulevskaya, in ROC 30 [1938], 3—46). 
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Turoyo 

Turoyo is the collective name for the various Modern 
Syriac dialects used in Tur ‘Abdin. Its place within the 
spectrum of Modern Aramaic is closer to the numerous 
North Eastern Neo-Aramaic dialects than to the small 
western ones. The earliest texts written in Turoyo belong 
to the late 19th cent. and were often written specifically 
for the benefit of western scholars (Heinrichs). Collec- 
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Fig. 124. Children's poem about the rain. Turoyo in Latin 
transcription. From Y. Ishaq, Tox Qorena (1983), 49. 


Urmia 


tions of recorded oral material have been made by Prym 
and Socin (1881), and especially by H. Ritter (3 vols., 1967, 
1969, 1971). The wider written use of Turoyo belongs to 
the second half of the 20th cent., starting in Qamishli. 
Mote recently in the diaspora it sometimes features in cul- 
tural magazines, either in Syriac script, or in a transcrip- 
tion devised by Dr. Yusuf Ishaq in Sweden. In recent 
years a number of writers have started to use Turoyo as 
a literary language, especially for short stories (notably 
Jan Sawoce) and children’s books. There is an edition of 
the Four Gospels in Turoyo (1995). There are grammars 
by A. Siegel (1923), O. Jastrow (3rd ed. 1985 [reference 
grammar]; 1992 [Lehrbuch]), and H. Ritter (1967-1990), 
and a number of dictionaries: H. Ritter (1979, 'Turoyo- 
German); Kyrillus Jacob and Asmar Elkhoury (1985, 
Suryoyo-Swodoyo), Y. Ishaq (1988, Swedish-Turoyo). 

See also Aramaic. 

See Fig. 124. 
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Urmia 

Urmia (Urūmiyya, Rīzāya), a city in northwest Iran, west 
of Lake Urmia, is first mentioned in E.-Syr. sources in 
1111, whereas the mentioning of bishops in Azerbaijan 
(Hosha' of Ganzak in 486, Henanisho' in 605), testify to 
eatlier presence of the Ch. of E. in this region. In 1284, 
the Ch. of E. Patr., Mar Yahbalaha III, reportedly visited 
the Church of Mart Maryam in Urmia and dreamt about 
the imminent death of Khan Ahmad. From the 16th 
cent. onwards, bishops of Urmia are attested regularly in 
both western and eastern sources. In the 19th cent., the 
town became the center of western missionary activities 
in the region: Presbyterian missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board (1835), Roman Catholic Lazarist mission- 
aries (1841), Lutherans (1881), Anglicans (1886), and 
Russian Orthodox (1897). Their activities contributed 
to the growth of Catholicism and the birth of an As- 
sytian Protestant (Evangelical) Church in the region, as 
well as to the strengthening of both the Ch. of E.s and 
the new churches’ educational and clerical programs. In 
addition, the American mission press initiated the pub- 
lication of both Classical Syriac and Neo-Aramaic texts, 
among which the first vernacular Bible translations in 
1846 (NT) and 1852 (OT) and the first magazine, Zah- 
rire d-Babra (Rays of Light’), in 1849. Towards the end 
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Fig. 125. The Assyrian Missionary Cemetery, 
situated on a mountain overlooking Urmia. 
Photo: Heleen Murre-van den Berg. 





Fig. 126. Urmia, Iran: Church of Mart Maryam. 
Photo: Heleen Murre-van den Berg. 


of the 19th cent., Urmia witnessed the birth of Assyt- 
ian nationalism. During the First World War, when the 
region's Christians were under attack from Kurds and 
Tutks, many found refuge in the missionary compounds. 
In 1918, however, the massive flight from Urmia towards 
the English in northern Iraq, cost many lives. After the 
wat, Assyrian Christians returned to Urmia, and whereas 
most of the villages in the region were lost to the Chris- 
tian population, the town itself remained an important 
center of Assyrian Christians of all denominations in 
Iran. 


See Fig. 99, 125, and 126. 
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Van den Eynde, Ceslas Florent (1903-1991) 


Professor of Syriac at the Catholic University of Lou- 
vain, Belgium, from 1969 to 1974. Born in Lier in 1903, 
Ceslas (Florent) Van den Eynde entered the Dominican 
Order in 1922 and was ordained a priest in 1928. His 
doctoral dissertation, submitted at the Oriental Institute 
of the University of Louvain and published in 1939, 
dealt with the Syriac version of the commentary on the 
Song of Songs by Gregory of Nyssa (probably ca. 500), 
and its reception in later Syriac tradition. 

In addition to his teaching and other obligations 
at the Dominican Seminary in Louvain, Van den Eynde 
worked on the edition and translation of the 9th-cent. 
OT commentaries of Isho'dad of Merv, a project be- 
gun by his Dominican confrère Jacques-Matie Vosté 
(d. 1948). The critical edition of these commentaries, 
covering more than eleven hundred pages of Syriac text, 
appeated in six volumes between 1950 and 1981. The ac- 
companying six volumes of translation, with substantial 
introductions and annotations, constitute the first sys- 
tematic study of E.-Syr. OT interpretation. This seminal 
work has served as a model and a point of reference 
for all subsequent studies in the field. It was only at a 
later age that Van den Eynde was appointed professor 
of Syriac in the newly created Dutch-speaking Orien- 
tal Institute, following the division of the University of 
Louvain in 1968. 


Select publications by Van den Eynde 


La version syriaque du Commentaire de Grégoire de Nysse sur le 
Cantique des Cantiques. Ses origines, ses témoins, son influence 
(Bibliothèque du Muséon 10; 1939). 

Isho dad de Merv. Commentaire de l Ancien Testament, Y and II-VI 
(CSCO 156, 176 and 179, 229-30, 303-4, 328-9, 433-4; 
1950-81). 

(with J.-M. Vostét), ljodad de Merv. Commentaire de [Ancien 
Testament, Y (CSCO 126; 1950). 
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Van Roey, Albert (1915-2000) 


Patristic and Syriac scholar. Born in Vorselaar, in the 
Flemish countryside of Belgium, Van Roey studied at 
the Seminary of Malines (Mechelen) and at the Catho- 
lic University of Louvain. He was ordained a Catholic 
priest in 1939. In spite of the restrictions imposed by 
the war, he continued his study at Louvain, focusing 
on Arabic, which he studied with G. Ryckmans, and on 
Syriac, with J. Lebon. His doctoral dissertation in theol- 
ogy (1945) dealt with an 8th-cent. Syriac letter, written 
by a certain Eliya in defense of his recent conversion 
from the Chalcedonian to the Syr. Orth. Church. Three 
years later, after a period of study in Paris, where he met 
J.-B. Chabot, Van Roey defended his doctoral disserta- 
tion in ‘Eastern Philology and History’ (1948), which 
was on Nonos of Nisibis. 


Vaschalde, Arthur Adolphe, C.S.B. 


Van Roey was appointed professor at the University 
of Louvain in 1949 and taught patristics and Eastern 
Christianity. Following the division of the University in 
1968, he played an important role in reorganizing both 
the Faculty of Theology and the Oriental Institute of 
the Dutch speaking university. In the latter institute 
(later department) he taught Arabic and, for some time, 
Syriac and Armenian. He was co-founder of the peri- 
odical Orientalia Lovaniensia Periodica (1970) and of the 
serial publications Ovientalia Lovaniensia Analecta (1975) 
and Corpus Christianorum, Series Graeca (1977). 

With a wide-ranging interest in history and theol- 
ogy, Van Roey focused on theological literature either 
originally written in Syriac or translated from Greek. 
Many of his projects, begun during his busy years as 
professor and university administrator, came to full frui- 
tion after his retirement in 1983. Among his publica- 
tions, the edition and translation of 6th-cent. theologi- 
cal writings (with P. Allen), of Peter of Kallinikos (with 
R. Y. Ebied and L. R. Wickham), of Eliya, and of Nonos 
are particularly noteworthy. He also did important work 
on the 16th-cent. Syriac scholar Andreas Masius. While 
fully committed to the Flemish cause in Belgium, Van 
Roey’s academic languages were Latin and French. It 
was only in later years and in the context of international 
collaboration that he began to use English. A Festschrift 
was offered to him in 1985 (ed. C. Laga et al.). 


Select publications by Van Roey 

Nonnus de Nisibe. Traité apologétique (Bibliotheque du Muséon 
21; 1948). 

‘Les études syriaques d'Andreas Masius’, OLP 9 (1978), 141— 
58. 

Eliae Epistula apologetica ad Leonem, syncellum Harranensem (CSCO 
469—70; 1985). 

(with R. Y. Ebied and L. R. Wickham), Petri Callinicensis 
Patriarchae Antiocheni Tractatus contra Damianum, 1—4 
(CCSG 29, 32, 35, and 54; 1994-2003). 

(with P. Allen), Monophysite Texts of the Sixth Century (OLA 56; 
1994). 


Secondary Sources 
After Chalcedon, ed. C. Laga et al. (ix—xx: biography by F. Nei- 
rynck; xxi-xxviii: bibliography by L. Van Rompay). 
L. Van Rompay 


Vaschalde, Arthur Adolphe, C.S.B. (1871— 1942) 


Vaschalde's Syriac career flourished at The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America (CUA) where he received a Ph. D. in 
1901. His dissertation, an edition, translation, and study 
of three letters of Philoxenos of Mabbug, was published 
in 1902. Vaschalde taught Syriac and Coptic at CUA 
from 1910 to 1939. His work on the Coptic versions of 
the Bible remains an important resource for scholars to- 
day. In 1930 he became the editor for the Coptic section 
of the Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium 


Vööbus, Arthur 


(CSCO). Most of his Syriac publications appear in this 
series, including editions and translations of writings of 
Philoxenos of Mabbug, Babai the Great, Ya qub of Edes- 
sa, and Dionysios bar Salibi. 


Select publications by Vaschalde 


Three Letters of Philoxenus Bishop of Mabbogh (485—519) (1902). 

Philoxeni Mabbugensis, Tractatus Tres de Trinitate et Incarnatione 
(CSCO 9-10; 1907). 

Babai Magni, Liber de Unione (CSCO 79-80; 1915). 

Jacobi Edesseni, Hexaemeron seu in Opus Creationis Libri Septem 
(CSCO 97; 1932). 

Dionysii bar Salibi, Commentarii in Evangelia, Pars Secunda (CSCO 
95, 98, 113-4; 1931-3, 1939—40). 


Secondary Sources 

S. Griffith and M. Blanchard, ‘Henri Hyvernat (1858—1941) 
and the Beginning of Syriac Studies at The Catholic 
University of America’, ARAM 5 (1993), 181—96. 

R. J. Scollard, “Vaschalde, Reverend Arthur Adolphe’, in The 
Catholic Encyclopedia and Its Makers (1917), 177. 

idem, ‘Adolphe A. Vaschalde — Priest and Scholar’, The 
Catholic University Bulletin 9.4 (May 1942), 4, 12. 

idem, “Vaschalde, Arthur Adolphe’, in New Catholic Encyclopedia 
(1967) vol. 14, 541-2. 

idem, Dictionary of Basilian Biography: Lives of Members of the 
Congregation of Priests of Saint Basil from Its Beginnings in 
1822 to 1968 (Toronto: Basilian Press, 1969), 161-63. 
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Vóóbus, Arthur Võõbus (1909-1988) 


Scholar, educator, pastor. Vóóbus was born in Vera, Es- 
tonia and educated at the University of Tartu. Ordained 
in 1932, he served (1933-40) as pastor of St. Paul Lu- 
theran Church in Tartu. His encounter with Syriac mss. 
at the Staatsbibliothek in Berlin (1935) filled him with 
‘reverent awe’ and precipitated a lifelong search for an- 
cient documents. When his homeland was overrun alter- 
nately by the Russian and German armies, he twice fled 
to Germany, barely escaping arrest by the Soviets (1940 
and 1944), only to be interned (with his wife Ise) by the 
Nazis (1941) for his opposition to fascism. 

After earning his doctorate (1943), Vóóbus taught 
first as assistant professor of Ancient Church History at 
the University of Tartu (1943-44), and then (1946-48) as 
associate professor at the Baltic University at Hamburg- 
Pinneberg in Germany, where he also provided pasto- 
ral care (1944—48) in the refugee camps. The Lutheran 
Seminary in Chicago (now the Lutheran School of The- 
ology at Chicago) offered him (1948) the chair of New 
Testament and Early Church History, a position which 
he held until his retirement in 1977. During his retire- 
ment he continued to teach part-time at LSTC, to travel 
in search of oriental mss., to publish, and to lecture as 
visiting professor of Syriac language and literature at the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. 
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Vóóbus led an enormously productive life. During 
his more than forty expeditions to the Near East his re- 
lentless search in dozens of monastery libraries and pri- 
vate collections in Syria, Turkey, Iraq, Iran, Egypt, and 
in other places, enabled him to access over 2,000 rare 
mss., most of which had been unknown in the west or 
were thought to have been lost. He captured more than 
150,000 pages of the most significant mss. on microfilm. 
'This precious ms. collection is still kept at LSTC, though 
it is now administered by the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago. 

Vóóbus' own studies of these important docu- 
ments resulted in the writing of more than 80 mono- 
graphs and some 300 articles in international journals 
in English, French, German, and Estonian. Twenty-six 
of these monographs appeared in the series CSCO. 
Through these endeavours, Vóóbus vastly expanded the 
store of available original sources and initiated new areas 
of investigation in the field of ancient Syriac Christianity 
and beyond. 

Among the wide range of topics covered in V66bus’ 
publications, the following main areas may be singled out: 
the Syriac text of the Bible (both OT and NT); Syriac 
asceticism; the Didascalia Apostolorum; juridical literature 
primarily of the W.-Syr. tradition; the transmission of the 
memre of Ya'qub of Serugh; and the School of Nisibis. 

Always the devoted patriot, Vóóbus also did much 
to preserve the memory of the history and culture of 
the Estonian people, publishing 14 volumes (1969-85) in 
the series Studies in the History of the Estonian People 
(SHEP), a sub-series within his 40-volume series Papers 
of the Estonian Theological Society in Exile (PETSE), 
which he had inaugurated in 1951 as a monument to the 
vigour of Lutheran scholarship in Estonia. Himself a 
victim of persecution, Vóóbus held that a scholar has 
the duty to speak out as ‘a voice for the voiceless in suf- 
fering’. As such he wrote countless open letters, trac- 
tates, etc. warning against the dangers of communism. 
The extant bibliographies make only passing reference 
to this passionate advocacy on his part. 

Professor Vóóbus was elected to a number of 
learned societies, among them L’Académie Internatio- 
nale Libre des Sciences et des Lettres (Paris), L’ Académie 
Royale des Sciences, des Lettres et des Beaux-Arts de 
Belgique, The American Philosophical Society, and the 
Syriac Academy of Baghdad. 


Select publications by Vóóbus 


Celibacy, a requirement for admission to baptism in the early Syrian 
Church (PETSE 1; 1951). 

Early versions of the New Testament. Manuscript studies (PETSE 6; 
1954). 

History of asceticism in the Syrian Orient. A contribution to the history 
of culture in the Near East, 1-3 (CSCO 184, 197, 500; 1958, 
1960, 1988). 
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Syriac and Arabic documents regarding legislation relative to Syrian 
asceticism (PETSE 11; 1960). 

The statutes of the School of Nisibis (PETSE 12; 1962). 

History of the School of Nisibis (CSCO 266; 1965). 
Syrische Kanonessammlungen, 1—2 (CSCO 307 and 317; 1970). 
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Wall paintings in Syria and Lebanon 


Sytiac-speakine Christians painted their churches 
throughout their long history. In the Early Christian pe- 
riod, these paintings closely followed the style and ico- 
nography of painting in Constantinople. In the city of 
Resafa, Syria, built by Justinian in the 6th cent., remains 
of wall paintings are well preserved in the soffits of the 
windows of the Cathedral and a large cross was painted 
in the apse of a side chapel. The remains of an Adora- 
tion of the Magi from the 6th cent. are visible in the 
Cathedral of Bostra, in the Hawran (S. Syria). A remark- 
able painting of the Enthroned Christ with angels still 
adorns the Temple of Bel in Palmyra, which was used as 
a Christian church. There are many other examples not 
so well preserved. 

Following the Arab conquests, Christians contin- 
ued to paint their churches and these paintings were 
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reportedly much admired, even by Muslims. When 
Jerusalem fell to the Crusaders in 1099, eastern Chris- 
tians, both within the occupied lands and outside of 
them, experienced what Leroy calls a ‘Renaissance’ 
in all aspects of their religious and cultural life (see 
Renaissance, Syriac). This growth is evident in their 
painted churches. 

Fine paintings from the late 12th cent. adorn the 
walls of the Church of Sts. Sergios and Bacchos in Qara, 
Syria, and in the nearby Dayro d-Mor Ya'qub. The little 
church of Mar Elian in Hims still preserves paintings 
that have been damaged by recent restoration. There 
is an account of painters from the monastery of Mar 
Elian, in Qaryatayn, who came to paint churches in 
Lebanon and paintings have been restored in the cha- 
pel of Ma'arrat Saydnaya, near Damascus. Wall paintings 
from the 13th cent. also remain in the castles of Marqab 
and Crac des Chevaliers. Although the paintings in the 
castles were commissioned by the Crusaders, there is ev- 
ety indication that they were painted by local painters, 
trained in the Syr. tradition. The best preserved of the 
paintings in Syria are in Dayr Mar Misa al-Habashi, near 
Nabk (Syr. Orth.), where the walls of the chapel were 
elaborately painted on at least four different occasions 
in the 11th and 12th/13th cent. 

By the end of the 12th cent., Christians of differ- 
ent communities, Syr. Orth., Ch. of E., Maron., Chald., 
Syr. Cath., Melk., and even Abyssinians and Copts had 
moved into Lebanon to profit from new opportunities 
in trade and commerce offered by the Crusader states. 
The liturgies of many of these churches in Lebanon 
were in Syriac. Fragments of church painting from the 
late 12th and 13th cent. in the mountains of Lebanon 
witness to a continuing tradition of church decoration 
during this period. In both Syria and Lebanon, the ear- 
lier paintings are inscribed in Greek, whereas by the 13th 
cent. the common language for the inscriptions was Syr- 
lac (mostly in Estrangela), Arabic (often in Garshuni), or 
a combination of both. 

Churches decorated with outstanding paintings in 
Lebanon are the Church of Mar Phocas in Amyün, Mat 
Saba in Eddé, Mar Tadros in Bahdeidat, Mar Charbel in 
Ma'ad, and Sts. Sergios and Bacchos in Kaftun. In addi- 
tion, there are more than two dozen churches with frag- 
mentary remains of painting on the walls. These paint- 
ings are all in the north of Lebanon, centered around 
the rich commercial area of ‘Tripoli, in the Holy Valley 
of the Qadisha in the Lebanon range and in the low- 
er foothills around Byblos and Batrun. Some of these 
paintings were hidden for many years under a coating 
of whitewash. Others remain untouched in the hermit 
caves by the river and under the cliffs of the Qadisha 
Gorge. Taken all together, they present an overview of 
the varied painterly tradition during the Crusader occu- 
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pation, a tradition that survived into the Mamluk period. 
Paintings still exist also from the 16th and — until very 
recently — the 17th cent. Some of these paintings were 
destroyed in the last few years but have been recorded. 
The remainder are in precarious condition. 

In Syria, this tradition of Christian painting was 
continued during Muslim rule. In Lebanon, the paintings 
indicate the rich and continuing tradition of Christian art 
in lands dominated by Crusaders. Both traditions are ev- 
idence of a flourishing Christian society that acted as li- 
aison between Arabs and Franks. In this cultural ‘Renais- 
sance’, the Syr. Orth. were especially prominent. In the 
12th and 13th cent. they moved into Lebanon from the 
outlying areas of Damascus, Mardin, Diyarbakir (Amid), 
and Mosul, in order to occupy the monasteries behind 
Tripoli, taking over many Maronite establishments. The 
Mamluks allowed them to prosper in Lebanon, and they 
were joined by a further influx of monks from lands as 
distant as Abyssinia. By the end of the 15th cent., espe- 
cially after 1488, the Maronites had assumed control of 
the Qadisha Valley and the adjacent mountainous areas. 
These areas remain largely Maronite today. 

See also Art and architecture. 

See Fig. 15, 17, 62, 63, 86, 87, 88c, and 101. 
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Women in the Syriac Tradition 


Syriac Christianity from the beginning allotted women 
important positions as widows, deaconesses, and conse- 
crated virgins; these roles were canonically named, eccle- 
siastically supervised, and granted significant responsi- 
bilities by the 3rd cent. Syriac churches also developed 
distinctive roles for women that differed from other 
Christian areas. Notable was the office of Covenanter, 
or Sons and Daughters of the Covenant (bnay and bnat 
qyámd, see bnay qyama), which appears during the 3rd 
cent. and continues at least into the 10th in both W.- 
and E.-Syr. churches. These were men and women who 
had taken vows of celibacy and simplicity, working in 
the service of the local bp. The rise of institutionalized 
monasticism in the 4th cent. did not eclipse their work. 
For the women, this office included the crucial task of 
singing doctrinal hymns (madrase) in the liturgy of the 
civic churches. Later tradition ascribes the establishment 
of these women’s choirs to Ephrem himself. 

No known Syriac text written by a woman survives 
until modern times, although the large corpus of anony- 
mous Syriac hymnography and hagiography may include 
women’s contributions. Important Syriac women saints, 
both historical and legendary, gained renown in the 
Greek and Latin churches and sometimes beyond: Pela- 
gia the Harlot of Antioch, Mary the Niece of Abraham 
of Qidun, and Febronia of Nisibis are among the best 
known. Furthermore, biblical women were often promi- 
nent in Syriac hymns and homilies, with stories much 
elaborated beyond the biblical text. Appreciation for 
the interconnection between biblical women and female 
saints may be seen in the Syriac ‘Book of Women’, con- 
taining the biblical books of Ruth, Esther, Judith, and 
Susanna as well as the ‘Book of Thecla’ (from the ‘Acts 
of Paul and Thecla’). 

Additionally ancient Syriac tradition produced 
striking feminine imagery for the divine, especially for 
the Holy Spirit (following grammar: ruha ‘spirit’, being 
a feminine noun in Syriac). Perhaps related, devotion 
to the Virgin Mary was profoundly developed from 
an early stage in Syriac, anticipating by a century and 
more similar developments in Greek and Latin com- 
munities. 

Female monasticism flourished in late antique 
Syriac Christianity, with an apparent encouragement of 
women's literacy and learning. These declined quickly 
under Islamic domination, until modern times. Al- 
ready in the early modern period, there is evidence of 
women’s leadership and patronage of religious learning 
in E.-Syr. communities. The holy woman Hindiyya, an 
18th cent. Maronite nun in Lebanon, produced lengthy 
mystical wtitings in Arabic; the 20th cent. brought the 
renewal of Syriac women's monastic communities in 
Turkey, Syria, and Iraq. In the 21st cent., both E.- and 
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W.-Syt. women's choirs have undergone significant re- 

vival, with enhanced liturgical roles and, in Europe and 

Sweden, annual competitions and celebrations of their 

chanting. 
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Wright, William (1830-1889) 

Syriac and Arabic scholar. Born in north India, he was 
educated at St. Andrews University (Scotland), and sub- 
sequently studied at Halle with Emil Ródiget, and at 
Leiden with R. Dozy. He was appointed Professor of 
Arabic at University College, London in 1885, moving 
the next year to a similar chair at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, where he remained till 1861, when he was appointed 
to a post in the British Museum, in order to catalogue 
the large collection of Syriac mss. acquired from Dayr al- 
Suryan. Finally, in 1870, he was appointed as Sir Thomas 
Adam’s Professor of Arabic at Cambridge University. 
He was an enormously learned and productive scholar; 
in the Syriac field, besides his monumental Catalogue of 
Syriac Manuscripts in the British Museum acquired since the 
year 1838 (3 vols.; 1870-2), followed (after his death) by 
A Catalogue of the Syriac Manuscripts preserved in the Library 
of the University of Cambridge (2 vols.; 1901), he edited a 
large number of important Syriac texts, including Con- 
tributions to the Apocryphal Literature of the New Testament 
(1865), Aphrahat’s ‘Demonstrations’ (1869), the Apocry- 
phal Acts of the Apostles (1871), the Chronicle of Yeshu‘ 
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the Stylite (1882), Kalila and Dimna (1884), and Eusebius's 
Ecclesiastical History (1898; with N. McLean). He also 
published a number of important shorter texts in the 
Journal of Sacred Literature. His A Short History of Syriac 
Literature, which appeared posthumously (1894; repr. 
2001), remains useful for lesser known authors, though 
it is now outdated for many major ones. 


(Unsigned), in JRAS 1889, 708-13. 
G.J. Roper, in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography 60 (2004), 
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Xi'an Sian-fu, Hsi-an fu 

Ancient Chinese city in Shanxi Province. Located at the 
eastern terminus of the fabled Silk Route, Xi'an served 
as the capital of unified China periodically from the 
11th cent. BC through the Tang Dynasty (AD 618—907). 
By 635 the E.-Syr. missionary known as Aluoben had 
received permission from the Chinese emperor Taizong 
(627—49) to promote the Ch. of E. in his kingdom, using 
the capital as a base. The Christian movement appears 
to have flourished alongside other religions under a sort 
of imperial patronage until a Confucianist and Taoist 
repression against foreign religions occurred in the late 
Tang (ca. 846). 

A black limestone stele inscribed in Syriac and Chi- 
nese by the Christian monk Jingjing (Syr. Adam) and 
dedicated in 781 was originally erected at the site of a 
Ch. of E. monastery, probably in the capital but possibly 
at a more remote location. It tells of Aluoben’s mission 
and the story of Christianity’s illustrious growth in Chi- 
na since 635. The Syriac inscription gives the names of 
74 bishops, presbyters, and deacons working in China at 
the time; the Chinese inscription expounds on the Chris- 
tian faith, using terms adapted to the Buddhist- and Tao- 
ist-influenced setting. Jesuit missionaries discovered the 
stele in 1623 or 1625 and exploited its antiquity for the 
promotion of Christianity in their own mission efforts. 
The content of the inscription has stimulated lively mis- 
siological discussion regarding the historical and appro- 
ptiate contextualization of the Christian gospel. 

See also China, Syriac Christianity in. 

See Fig. 127. 
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Fig. 127. Detail from the Xi'an stele (right side), 
with names of Church officials, in Syriac and Chinese. 
After the rubbing included in H. Havret, La stèle chrétienne 
de Si-ngan-fou (Variétés sinologiques 7; 1895). See also 
P. Pelliot, J. Dauvillier, and A. Guillaumont, Recherches sur 
les Chrétiens d’Asie Centrale et d’Extréme-Orient, 1.1. La stèle de 
Sz-ngan-fou (Œuvres posthumes de Paul Pelliot; 1984), esp. 
p. 60 (text and FT) and 73—74 (commentary). 

On the second line (left), the last word in Syriac script 
is a transliteration in Syriac of a Chinese term. 
Pelliot argued that the underlying Chinese term 
is shang-zu0, ‘upper seat’, the name used for an elder 
in Chinese Buddhist literature, which may be 
the equivalent of ‘abbot’. See H. Takahashi, “Transcribed 
proper names in Chinese Syriac Christian documents’, 
in Malphono w-Rabo d-Malphone, ed. Kiraz (2008), 643. 
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Yahbalaha I (415—420) [Ch. of E] 


Bp. of Seleucia-Ctesiphon and Cath. When Yahbalaha 
was elected, the Christians in the Persian Empire enjoyed 
the freedom accorded to them by Emperor Yazdgard 
I and formally laid down in the Synod of Ishaq (410). 
'This situation of tolerance must have continued under 
Ishaq's successot, Cath. Ahai (410—15), about whom 
very little is known. Our main source about Yahbalaha's 
tenure is the Synodicon Orientale, which includes an ac- 
count of the synod held in 419 or 420, shortly before 
Yahbalaha's and Yazdgard's death (420). Prior to the 
synod, Yahbalaha had been sent by Yazdgard as an am- 
bassador to the Roman Empire ‘for the peace and the 
reconciliation of the two empires, which are the robust 
shoulders of the world’. The Roman Emperor (Theo- 
dosius IT) responded to Yahbalaha's mission by sending 
Aqaq of Amid to Persia. It is during Aqaq's presence in 
the Persian capital that the synod was held, Aqaq playing 
a tole similar to the one Marutha of Maypherqat played at 
the synod of 410. 

One important concern of the synod was to boost 
conformity among Christians in the two empires by 
adopting the canons issued at various synods in the 
Roman Empire. In the account of the synod it is said 
that the process of adjustment between the Christian 
communities in the two empires, begun in 410, had 
not been completed and that division and confusion 
had atisen. Since the account does not include canons, 
it cannot be ascertained which new rules were intto- 
duced, even though there is reason to assume that on 
this occasion Greek canonical collections wete in fact 
brought to the Ch. of E. The fact that only twelve sig- 
natures are found (as compared to the 38 signatures 
for the 410 synod) may indicate that the synod was not 
widely supported. Its limited success may also be due 
to Yazdgard's changing attitude toward the Christians 
and to the resumption of persecution around 419. This 
was a prelude to renewed warfare between the two em- 
pires (421—22) and created an atmosphere of crisis, in 
which Yahbalaha’s successor Dadisho' convened the 
synod of 424. 
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Yahbalaha III (ca. 1245-1317) [Ch. of E.] 


Mar Yahbalaha III, an ethnic Uighur and a monk of the 
Ch. of E., was born in the vicinity of Khan Baliq (Bei- 
jing). As a young monk, he took the name Markos and 
became devoted to his spiritual master, Sawma. Some- 
time around 1275 the two of them set out on a pilgrim- 
age with the intention of visiting Jerusalem. In spite of 
travel permits from Kublai Khan, the two encountered 
numerous difficulies before reaching Baghdad and 
meeting with the Cath. of the Ch. of E., Mar Denha. 
When the Cath. died (1281), Markos was chosen as his 
successor and took the name Mar Yahbalaha III. His 
electors may have hoped that by raising someone from 
the East to the patriarchal throne they would gain some 
advantage with their Mongol overlords. 

Mar Yahbalaha is remembered for his efforts to es- 
tablish diplomatic contacts with the Mongols and for his 
defense of the Ch. of E. against harassment and mas- 
sacres by local Muslim rulers. Despite valiant efforts, 
Yahbalaha witnessed the decimation of his Church. A 
particularly savage massacre of Christians took place at 
Arbil (Arbela). These sad events in the history of the 
Ch. of E. were recorded by Sawma who also kept a 
record of his diplomatic mission to Christian Europe. 
'The story of Mar Yahbalaha first became known in the 
English-speaking world in 1928. In that year the British 
otientalist E. A. Wallis Budge published his Monks of 
Kublai Khan, Emperor of China. 


For Primary and Secondary Sources, see under Sawma, 
Rabban. 
J. P. Amar 


Yahya b. ‘Adi (893/4—974) [Syr. Orth.] 


Translator, philosopher, logician, and theologian. His 
full name is Abü Zakariyya Yahya b. ‘Adi b. Hamid 
b. Zakatiyya (some mss. copied in Iran add: b. Yahya 
b. Uthmān b. Hamid b. Buzurjmihr). He was born 
in 893/4 in Tagrit and spent most of his adult life in 
Baghdad. He died 13 Aug. 974 at the age of 81 and 
was butied in the church of Mar Tüma in Baghdad. He 
was a student of the Ch. of E. philosopher Abt Bishr 
Matta b. Yunus (d. ca. 940) and the celebrated Muslim 
philosopher Abt Nasr al-Farabi (d. ca. 950). Yahya had 
a number of prominent students, both Christians and 
Muslims. His Christian students include Aba ‘Ali Isa b. 
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Zura (d. 1008) and al-Hasan b. Suwar b. al-Khammar (d. 
after 1017), the latter of whom instructed Ibn al-Tayyib 
(d. 1043). His Muslim students include Abū Sulayman 
al-Sijistani (d. ca. 985), ‘Isa b. “Ali (d. 1001; to be dis- 
tinguished from the Syriac lexicographer Isho‘ bar 'Ali), 
and Abū Hayyan al-Tawhidi (d. 1023). Like his contem- 
porary Ibn al-Nadim (fl. 987), who wrote the Kitab al- 
Fihrist, Yahya was a professional scribe and bookseller 
in Baghdad. He is, however, better known as the master 
of philosophy of his time. 

Yahya’s oeuvre includes more than 130 items, all in 
Arabic, that span the fields of philosophy, logic, meta- 
physics, ethics, physics and mathematics, and theol- 
ogy (an indispensible inventory is provided by Endress 
1977 with important additions and corrections by Samir 
1979). Following in the tradition of Hunayn b. Ishaq 
(d. 873), Yahya edited, translated (often via Syriac), and 
commented on many Greek philosophical texts. Chief 
among these were the works of Aristotle, especially 
the ‘Topics’ and ‘Physics’. Yahya was, however, also an 
author in his own right. One of his more important 
works is his Magal fi a-tawbid “Discourse on unity’ (ed. 
Kh. Samir 1980), in which he defines the unity of God 
in such a way as to affirm monotheism (important to his 
Muslim audience) while maintaining three attributes of 
God, namely goodness, wisdom, and power (pointing 
to a Trinitarian understanding of God). In addition to 
his writings on logic and philosophy, Yahya was a pro- 
lific author in Christian theology with many of his works 
being of an apologetic nature. Some of his apologetic 
writings are directed against the Muslim mutakallimun 
with whom he was in regular contact (see Islam, Syriac 
contacts with). Yahya, for instance, wrote a lengthy re- 
sponse to the Kitab fi al-radd ‘ala al-firaq al-thalath min al- 
nasara ‘Refutation of the three sects of the Christians’ by 
Abū ‘Isa Muhammad b. Harün al-Warraq (d. ca. 862) (ed. 
Platti 1987). Yahya also wrote apologetic works against 
the Ch. of E. in which he defended the Christological 
formulation of the Syr. Orth. Church (see, e.g., Platti 
1981-1982, 1983). Finally, mention should be made of 
Yahya’s Tabdbib al-akhlag “The Reformation of Morals’ 
(Arabic with ET Griffith 2002), which is one of the 
earliest and most important works on ethics in Arabic 
literature. 


Primary Sources 


C. Ehrig-Eggert, Die Abhandlung über den Nachweis der Natur des 
Máglichen von Yahya Ibn ‘Adi (gest. 974 A.D.) (1990). (GT 
with commentary) 

S.H. Griffith, Yahya ibn “Adi. The Reformation of Morals (2002). 
(Arabic with ET) 

S. Khalifat, Yahya Ibn ‘Adi. The Philosophical Treatises (1988). 
(Arabic) 

A. Périer, Petits traités apologétiques de Yahyâ ben ‘Ad? (1920). 
(Arabic with FT) 
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A. Périer, Un traité de Yahya ben ‘Adi, défense du dogme 
de la Trinité contre les objections d'Al-Kindi", ROC 22 
(1920-1921), 3-21. (Arabic with FT) 

E. Platti, La grande polémique anti-nestorienne de Yahya b. ‘Adi 
(CSCO 427-8, 437-8; 1981-2). (Arabic with FT) 

idem, Yahya ibn ‘Adi, théologien chrétien. et philosophe arabe: Sa 
théologie de l'incarnation (OLA 14; 1983). (Arabic with FT; 
incl. further references) 

idem, Aba ‘Isa al-Warrag. Yahya b. ‘Adi. De l'incarnation (CSCO 
490-1; 1987). (Arabic with FT) 

Kh. Samir, Le traité de l'unité de Yahya ibn ‘Adi (893—974) (1980). 
(Arabic) 

P. P. Sbath, Vingt traités philosophiques et apologétiques d'auteurs arabes 
chrétiens du LX* au XIV siècles (1929), 168—75. (Arabic) 

G. Troupeau, “Trois traités apologétiques de Yahya Ibn ‘Adi, 
traduits en français’, in L’Art des confins. Mélanges offerts 
à Maurice de Gandillac, ed. A. Cazenave and J.-F. Lyotard 
(1985), 177-84. (FT of texts edited in Sbath; repr. in 
Etudes sur le christianisme arabe au Moyen Age {1995}, ch. xi) 


Secondary Sources 

G. Endress, The works of Yahya ibn ‘Adi. An analytical inventory 
(1977). (incl. further references) 

idem, in EF, vol. 11, 245. 

G. Graf, Die Philosophie und Gotteslebre des Jabjá ibn ‘Adi und 
spaterer Autoren (1910). 

idem, GCAL, vol. 2 (1947), 233-49. 

S. H. Griffith, The Church in the shadow of the Mosque. Christians 
and Muslims in the world of Islam (2008), esp. 122-5. 

J. Kraemer, Humanism in the Renaissance of Islam. The cultural 
revival during the Buyid Age (1986), esp. 104-16. 

A. Périer, Yahya ben “Adi. Un philosophe arabe chrétien du X* siècle 
(1920). 

Kh. Samir, ‘Yahya ibn "Adr, Bulletin d’Arabe Chrétien 3 (1979), 
45-63. (important additions to Endress 1977) 


A. M. Butts 


Ya'qub bar Shakko Severos bar Shakko (d. 1241) 
[Syr. Orth.] 


Bp. of Dayro d-Mor Matay and learned author. Born in 
Bartelle, his baptismal name was probably Ya'qub. He 
studied grammar under Yohannan bar Zobi in the fa- 
mous E.Syr. monastery of Beth Qoqe (in Adiabene), 
and philosophy under Kamal al-Din Musa b. Yunus at 
Mosul. He was first a monk and subsequently abbot and 
bp. of the Dayto d-Mor Matay, with the episcopal name 
Severos (according to Schrier, however, Sevetos was his 
baptismal name and Ya'qub his episcopal one, but this 
would seem surprising). His surviving writings consist 
of 1. The Book of Treasures’, a theological compen- 
dium in four parts, composed in 1231; this covers the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, Divine Providence, and the Cre- 
ation; 2. ‘The Book of Dialogues’, in two Books, the 
first of which covers grammar, rhetoric, poetry, and elo- 
quence (on the richness of the Sytiac language), while 
the second deals with philosophical topics, divided into 
two parts, the first covering logic and syllogisms, the 
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second with sections on definitions, ethics, physics and 
physiology, mathematics and music, and metaphysics; 3. 
two verse letters addressed to physicians; and perhaps 
4. a symbol of faith. He also wrote some other works, 
now lost; these included a commentary on the liturgical 
services. 


Primary Sources 

G. Furlani, ‘La Logica nei Dialoghi di S. bar S?, Ai del Reale 
Istituto Veneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti 86.2 (1927), 289— 
348. (IT of Book of Dialogues, Book II, Part 1). 

J.P. P. Martin, De da métrique chez les Syriens (Deutsche Morgen- 
landische Gesellschaft, Abhandlungen 7:2; 1879). (Book 
of Dialogues, Book I, On poetry) 

A. Merx, Historia artis grammaticae apud Syros (1889), 2*—48*. 
(Book of Dialogues, Book I, On grammar) 

J. Ruska, Das Quadrivium aus Severus Bar Sba&&u Dialoge (Ph.D. 
diss, Leipzig; 1896). (Book of Dialogues, Book II, Part 2) 

M. Sprengling, ‘Severus bar Shakko’s Poetics, Part IP, AJSLL 
32 (1915/6), 293-308. (Book of Dialogues, Book I, On 
poetry) 


Secondary Sources 

C. A. Havard, ‘Jacob bar Shakko, on the faculties of the soul’, 
in SymSyr VI, 259-68. 

A. Merx, Historia artis grammaticae apud Syros (1889), 209-29. 

E Nau, ‘Notice sur le Livre des Trésors de Jacques de Bartela’, 
JA9.7 (1896), 286-331. (resumé of Part 4). 

J. Ruska, ‘Studien zu Severus bar Shakku’s “Buch der Dialoge”’, 
ZA 12 (1897), 8-41, 145-61. 

O. Schrier, “The name and function of Jacob bar Shakko’, in 
SymSyr V, 215-28. 

H. Teule, ‘Jacob bar Shakko, the Book of Treasures, and 
the Syrian Renaissance’, in Eastern Crossroads. Essays on 
Medieval Christian Heritage, ed. J. P, Montferrar Sala (2007), 
143-54. 

S. P. Brock 


Ya'qub Burd'oyo Jacob Baradaeus (d. 578) [Syr. Orth.] 


Bp. of Edessa (542—78) and missionary. Born in Tella, 
and educated in the nearby monastery of Phesilta. In 
527/8 he was sent to Constantinople to look after the in- 
terests of the Miaphysites. In Constantinople Justinian’s 
wife Theodora had put the Palace of Hormisdas at the 
disposal of the considerable number of Miaphysite refu- 
gees who had gathered there. In 542/3, when the Ghas- 
sanid leader, Harith b. Gabala, asked Theodora for some 
bishops to look after the non-Chalcedonian commmuni- 
ties, Ya'qub and Theodore were secretly consecrated in 
Constantinople by Theodosius, Patr. of Alexandria, and 
were designated as bishops of Edessa and of (the Ghas- 
sanid) Hirta. Ya'qub subsequently played an important 
role in providing for the pastoral needs of Miaphysite 
communities all over the Near East; often pursued by 
the imperial authorities, he travelled in disguise, whence 
his nickname burdoyo ‘(dressed in) saddle-cloth’, Helle- 
nized as Baradaios (the back formation of ‘Bar Adai’ is 
due to a modern misinterpretation). Towards the end of 
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Fig, 128. Ya'qub Burd'oyo as imagined by Elias Zayat, 
a modern painter in Damascus. Courtesy of Elias Zayat. 


his life he was much involved in the opposition to Pawlos 
of Beth Ukomo (Paul ‘the Black’; Patr. from 564 to 577) 
and in the *Iritheist controversy. 

The two main biographical accounts are: 1. Yuha- 
non of Ephesus’ ‘Lives of Eastern Saints’, ch. 49—50 
(ed. Brooks, PO 18, 488—95 and PO 19, 499-504); and 
2. a longer anonymous Life (also in Brooks, PO 19, 
574—614). 'The latter in particular attributes to him an 
exaggerated number of ordinations. Writing from a Eu- 
ropean perspective, and influenced by the subsequent 
hostile designation of the Syr. Orth. as ‘Jacobites’, Kleyn 
described Ya'qub as ‘the founder of the Monophysite 
Church’. While undoubtedly he played a very important 
role, along with Theodore, in ensuring the survival of 
the Sytiac (and other) communities who were opposed 
to the impetial religious policy which sought to impose 
the Chalcedonian Definition on the Church, he should 
better be seen as someone motivated primarily by pas- 
toral concerns. 

Nine letters written by him (sometimes alongside 
others) are preserved in a ms. containing a large num- 
ber of miaphysite texts (ed. Chabot); other texts under 
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his name are an Anaphora, a profession of faith, and a 
homily on the Annunciation preserved only in Arabic 
translation; the authenticity of the last two, in particu- 
lar, is doubtful (the homily is also transmitted under the 
name of Patr. Nuh the Lebanese). 

His liturgical commemoration is on 31 July. 

See Fig. 128. 


Primary Sources 


J.-B. Chabot, Documenta ad origines monophysitarum illustrandas 
(CSCO 17; 1908), 90-4, 144-5, 165-7, 179-80, 185-6, 
187-9, 189-95, 196—204, 204-9. (Letters; LT in CSCO 
103 [1933]) 

E. Renaudot, Liturgiarum Orientalium Collectio (2nd ed. 1847), 
vol. 2, 332-46. (LT of Anaphora) 

A. Van Roey and P. Allen, Monophysite texts of the sixth century 
(OLA 56; 1994), 267—303. (a guide in English to this 
important collection of texts) 








Secondary Sources 


D. Bundy, ‘Jacob Baradaeus, the state of research’, LM 91 
(1978), 45—86. 

W.H. C. Frend, The rise of tbe Monophysite movement (1972), 285— 
293. 

Th. Hainthaler, ‘Aufbau der antichalcedonischen Hierarchie 
durch Jacob Baradai’, in Jesus der Christus, ed. Grillmeier 
and Hainthaler, vol. 2/3, 197—203. 

Honigmann, Evéques et évéchés monophysites, 157-77. 

H.G. Kleyn, Jacobus Baradaeiis. De stichter der syrische monophysietische 
Kerk (1882). 

V.L. Menze, Justinian and the Making of the Syrian Orthodox 
Church (2008). 

I. Shahid, Byzantium and the Arabs in the sixth century, vol. 1.2 
(1995), 755-60, 768-74, 780-8, 798—802, 806-15. 

WA. Wigram, The separation of the Monophysites (1923; repr. 
1978), 133-79. 
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Ya'qub of Edessa (ca. 630—708) [Syr. Orth.] 


Bp. of Edessa (ca. 684—9, 708) and scholar. Born in the 
village of 'En Deba in the district of Gumya, in the prov- 
ince of Antioch. He entered the monastery of John bar 
Aphtonia in Qenneshre on the upper Euphrates, where 
he studied the Scriptures and Greek, and spent some 
yeats in Alexandtia. The remainder of his life was spent 
in the region of Syria which was by then under Muslim 
conttol. He was otdained by his friend the Patr. Athana- 
sios of Balad and in ca. 684 was appointed bp. of Edessa. 
Howevet, he resigned after only a few years ovet what 
he regarded as a lax attitude to canon law with which he 
refused to compromise. He made a public demonstra- 
tion of his position by burning a copy of the canons in 
front of the residence of the Patr. Yulyanos. He then 
went to the Monastery of Mor Ya'qub at Kaysum, neat 
Samosata, and wrote two treatises, one of them against 
those who broke canon law. Subsequently he was invited 
to the Monastery of Eusebona to teach the Psalms and 
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the reading of Scripture in Greek: although he was a 
Syriac-speaker and wrote exclusively in Syriac, Ya'qub 
was an enthusiastic proponent of Greek language, litera- 
ture, and Miaphysite theology. But after eleven years he 
was forced to leave because of the anti-Greek attitude 
prevalent in the convent. He moved on to the Monastery 
of Tell ‘Ada along with his disciples and worked on his 
revision of the Old Testament. In 708 Habbib, who had 
replaced Ya'qub as bp. of Edessa, died, and Ya'qub was 
recalled to the bishopric. However, he himself died only 
four months later on 5 June at Tell 'Ada, to which he 
had returned in order to fetch his library and students. 
He was butied there, and miracles were said to have been 
performed at his tomb. 

Ya'qub was a polymath, and although some of his 
wotks have failed to survive, many were very influential 
in the Syr. Orth. Church. His literary works include: 

1. A revision and annotation of earlier Syriac trans- 
lations of the Greek ‘Cathedral Homilies’ and ‘Okto- 
echos’ of the Miaphysite scholar Severus of Antioch. 
Completed ca. 701. 

2. Ya'qub's ‘Hexaemeron’, the first Syriac work to 
describe the world from the perspective of the biblical 
creation account. Unfinished at the time of Ya'qub's 
death and completed by his friend Giwargi bp. of the Arab 
tribes. 

3. Many letters on matters ranging from canon law 
to bible interpretation. Ya 'qub's correspondents include 
Yuhanon the Stylite of Litarba near Aleppo, Pawlos of An- 
tioch, Eustathios of Dara, Qurisona of Dara, the priest 
Abrohom, the deacon Gewargis, the sculptor Toma, and 
Barhadbshabba. 

4. A revision of the Old Testament text, which 
sutvives for the Pentateuch, Sam, Is, Dan, and Wisd. 
It seems to be a hybrid of the Peshitta, Septuagint, and 
Syro-Hexapla texts, perhaps with the aim of supple- 
menting the Syriac tradition. 

5. Commentaries on the Bible, but these only sur- 
vive as scholia in catenae and ms. collections. 

6. Wotks on canon law, including a treatise on the 
forbidden degrees of affinity. Ya'qub's interpretations 
are also found in a question and answer series addressed 
to the priest Addai. 

7. A chronicle covering the period from the end of 
Eusebius of Caesarea’s Ecclesiastical History to his own 
time (ca. 692). Unfortunately most of this work has pet- 
ished, but it was used in the 11th cent. by the E. Syr. 
chronographer Eliya of Nisibis. 

8. A handbook of philosophical terms, the ‘Enchei- 
tidion’. 

9. The first systematic Syriac grammar. It survives 
only in fragmentary form, but it was an important influ- 
ence on Bar ‘Ebroyo’s grammatical work. In the examples 
he gave of grammatical rules, Ya'qub used Greek vowel 
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letters inserted into the consonantal text (similar forms 
can be found in his Sam ms.), and this method was mod- 
ified by his successors to become the now familiar W.- 
Syr. system. Ya'qub also wrote a letter to Giwargis bp. of 
Serugh on orthography. 

10. Liturgical works: Ya'qub revised the liturgy of 
St. James, wrote the ‘Book of Treasures’ which included 
orders and prayers for baptism, consecration of the wa- 
ters on the eve of Epiphany, and marriage. He trans- 
lated the Sedro of Severus for baptism, and composed a 
horologium with services for the hours of the week, and 
a calendar of feast days. 

11. Several prose homilies: on the Eucharistic sacti- 
fice, unleavened bread, against Dyophysites, and against 
transgressors of canon law. Two metrical homilies, on 
the Trinity and Incarnation, and on Faith against the Ch. 
of E., have been attributed to Ya'qub, but his authorship 
of the latter is disputed. 


Abbeloos and Lamy, Gregorii Barhebraei chronicon ecclesiasticum, 
vol, 1, 289-94. 

Chabot, Chronique de Michel le Syrien, vol. 2, 471-2 (Syt.); vol. 4, 
445-6 (FT). 

B. ter Haar Romeny (ed.), Jacob of Edessa and the Syriac culture 
of his day (MPIL 18; 2008). (incl. further references; see 
especially D. Kruisheer, ‘A bibliographical Clavis to the 
works of Jacob of Edessa [Revised and expanded]’, 
265-93) 

H.G. B. Teule, ‘Jacob of Edessa’, in Christian-Muslim relations, 
ed. Thomas and Roggema, 226—233. 

A. G. Salvesen 


Ya'qub of Nisibis (d. 337/8) 

First recorded bp. of Nisibis. Although Ya'qub's name 
appears in a variety of late antique sources, trustworthy 
historical data about him are quite limited. The closest 
we have to an eye-witness report of Ya'qub are the Nisi- 
bene Hymns’ (13—16: CSCO 218—219) of Ephrem. In the 
Hymns, which were most likely written ca. 359, Ya‘qub is 
identified as ‘Father’ of the church of Nisibis, to which 
‘he gave birth and whose infancy he nourished with milk’ 
(14:21). Ya‘qub reared the church, ‘dealing with her as a 
child, loving her, and teaching her piety’ (14:18). Ya'qub, 
who was known for his eloquence (14:15) may have been 
an eatly example for Ephrem in his subsequent role as 
teacher and poet. Finally, Ya 'qub's burial place in Nisi- 
bis ‘protected Nisibis ... during the time of her pruning’ 
(13:19—20). Ya'qub may well have been recognized as a 
charismatic figure even before his death. It was this eatly 
reputation which laid the groundwotk for Armenian 
and Greek legends that came to dominate his histori- 
cal memory: while no authentic works were preserved 
undet his name, he would be identified as the author 
of the ‘Demonstrations’ now known to be the work of 
Aphrahat, of apocryphal Letters addressed to Cath. Papa 
of Seleucia, and of the spurious ‘Canons of Nicea’. In 
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Armenian tradition he came to be revered as a founder 
of Armenian Christianity and a relative of Gregory the 
Illuminator. Ya‘qub is also widely seen as one of the bps. 
who participated in the Council of Nicea (325). 
Histotiographical problems relating to the figure of 
Ya'qub are complicated by the elaboration of what pur- 
port to be historical reports from the 4th and 5th cent. 
Alongside the quite generalized remarks of Ephrem, the 
reports of Theodoret of Cyrrhus, in the ‘History of the 
monks of Syria’, and of Gennadius, in the ‘Epic Histo- 
ties’, contributed to the subsequent legend of Ya'qub as 
a holy man and a model of the episcopacy. This material, 
which is more of the nature of hagiography than history, 
is nonetheless important for tracing the development of 
traditions related to the growing cult of Ya'qub and to 
tensions surrounding the emerging concept of the epis- 
copacy. 
D. Bundy, ‘Jacob of Nisibis as a model for the episcopacy’, 
LM 104 (1991), 235-49. 
Fiey, Nisibe, 21—6. 
P. Krüger, Jakob von Nisibis in syrischer und armenischer 
Uberlieferung’, LM 81 (1968), 161—79. 
P. Peeters, ‘La légende de saint Jacques de Nisibe’, AB 38 
(1920), 285—373. 
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Ya'qub of Serugh (ca. 451—521) [Syr. Orth.] 


Poet, known as 'the Flute of the Holy Spirit and the 
Harp of the Church’; bp. of Batnan da-Srug (519-21). 
Most of the litde information about his life comes from 
two notices (ed. Assemani, BiOr, vol. 1, 286—9, and Ab- 
beloos, De vita et scriptis Jacobi... [1867], 311—2); there are 
also two panegytics (ed. Krüger, OC 56 [1972]) and a 
late Biography. An outline based on all these sources was 
compiled by P. Y. Dolabani (Swodo mpaygono... |Mardin, 
1952]. 

Born in Kurtam, on the Euphrates, his poetic gifts 
became evident early on. He was a student at the School 
of Edessa, and this explains the appearance in his re 
of some exegetical traditions that go back to Theodore 
of Mopsuestia. At an unknown date he was appointed 
Chorepiscopos of Hawra, and then at the age of 67 he 
was consecrated bp. of Batnan in 519 by Pawlos bp. of 
Edessa. The date of his death is given as 29 Nov. 521 
in the notice published in BzbOr, and this is the date of 
his liturgical commemoration; other sources, however, 
give different dates (and even a different year, 520; see 
VóObus, Handschr. Überlieferung, vol. 1, 4). A contempo- 
rary source (Chronicle of Yeshu‘ the Stylite’, 54) states 
that, at the time of the Persian invasion of north Meso- 
potamia (502/3), ‘the respected Ya qub, the periodeutes, 
who composed many mimre on Scriptural passages, and 
sugyoto and xmiroto ... wrote letters’ of encouragement to 
different cities. 
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Ya'qub is primarily known for his verse memre in 
the 12-syllable metre (which is named after him); these 
ate said to have numbered 763. At least 380 survive, and 
ovet half of these have been edited by P. Bedjan. The 
majority of these are highly imaginative expositions of 
biblical passages; a number of others deal with saints 
(e.g. Shem'un the Stylite, Ephrem, George, etc.). The at- 
tribution of some mimre remains uncertain: thus that on 
the myron is also attributed to Giwargi bp. of the Arab 
tribes; definitely not by Ya'qub, despite the attribution, 
is the mimro on Alexander (ed. Reinink, CSCO 454—5). 
A number of madrose and sugyoto in mss. are also attrib- 
uted to him, at least some of which are very probably 
genuinely his. 

Ya'qub's prose writings consist of 1. six /urgome, ot 
prose homilies, for Nativity, Epiphany, Lent, Palm Sun- 
day (Hosanna), Good Friday and the Resurrection; 2. 
Lives of holy men of his own lifetime, Daniel of Galash 
and Hannina (unpublished; summaries by E. Nau, in 
ROC 15 [1910], 60-64); and 3. a collection of 43 Letters 
(not all of which are complete). 

Vatious liturgical texts ate attributed to Ya'qub, in 
particular, three Anaphoras (ed. H.G. Codrington, in 
Anaphorae Syriacae, 1.1 [1951]) and the Maronite baptis- 
mal rite (ed. A. Mouhanna [OCA 212; 1980]). Though 
the attibutions ate uncertain, these texts share many 
themes to be found in Ya qub's imre. Liturgical bo amoto 
ate attributed to Ya'qub, as well as to Ephrem and Ba- 
lai (depending on their meter); some of those attributed 
to Ya'qub ate just excerpts from his mimre. Likewise, 
many Lote d-baso (ed. Strothmann [GOFS 32; 1989]) are 
adapted from Ya qub's mimre (see JSS 36 [1991], 201—4). 
Surprisingly, a passage from Ya'qub's /wrgomo for the Res- 
urtection is to be found in the Hudra (ed. Darmo, vol. 2, 
553-4; see OCP 55 [1989], 339—43). 

Ya'qub is commemorated on 29 Nov. in both the 
Syr. Orth. and the Maron. Calendar. Although Asse- 
mani and others have claimed that Ya'qub was Chal- 
cedonian, it is now known that he objected to the 
Council of Chalcedon: this is clear from some of his 
Letters and from a mimro (probably genuine) lament- 
ing the Council. Basically, Ya'qub disliked the analytic 
approach to theology current in the controversy that 
followed the Council of 451; his preference was for 
the theology of symbol and paradox that characterised 
Ephrem's approach. 

The appreciation with which Ya'qub's mimre have 
always been held is indicated by the large number of 
mss. containing them. The oldest of these go back to 
the 6th cent., while several mss. of the 11th to 13th cent. 
contain huge collections, sometimes with well over 200 
memre. There ate also translations into Armenian, Ara- 
bic, Ethiopic (by way of Arabic), and Georgian. 
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Primary Sources 
Mimre 


M. Albert, Homélies contre les Juifs par Jacques de Saroug (PO 38.1; 
1976). 

Kh. Alwan, Jacques de Saroug, Quatre homélies métriques sur la 
Création (CSCO 508/9, 1989). 

J. Amar, A metrical homily on Holy Mar Ephrem by Jacob of Serugh 
(PO 47.1; 1995). 

P. Bedjan, Homiliae Selectae Mar-Jacobi Sarugensis, I-V (1905-10), 
I-VI (repr. 2006). (The extra volume of the reprint 
includes the 11 memre published by Bedjan at the end of 
his edition of Martyrius/Sahdona [1902], 603—85; it also 
has an index of first lines and of modern translations) 

B. Sony, L’Homélie de J. de S. sur 'Hexaméron, 1-11 (2000). (Syr. 
with AT) 

W. Strothmann, Jakob von Sarug, der Prophet Hosea (GOFS 5; 
1973). 

idem, Jakob von Sarug, drei Gedichte über den Apostel Thomas 
(GOFS 12; 1976). 

A bilingual series (Syr. with ET) of individual homilies, entitled 
The Metrical Homilies of Mar Jacob of Sarug (2008-), is in the 
process of publication. 


Prose works 


S.P. Brock, Turgome sto d-qadiso Mor Yaqub da-Srug malpono 
(Monastery of St. Ephrem, 1984). 

G. Olinder, lacobi Sarugensis Epistulae quotquot supersunt (CSCO 
110; 1937). 

F. Rilliet, Jacgues de Saroug, Six homélies festales en prose (PO 43.4; 
1986). 


Translations 


M. Albert, Les Lettres de Jacques de Saroug (2004). 

G. Bickell, Ausgewählte Gedichte der syrischen Vater Cyrillonas ... und 
Jakob v. Sarug (1872). 

M. Hansbuty, Jacob of Serug, On the Mother of God (1998). 

I. Isebaert-Cauuet, Jacques de Saroug, Homélies sur la fin du monde 
(2005). 

T. Kollamparampil, Jacob of Serugh, Select Festal Homilies (1997). 

S. Landersdorfer, Ausgewählte Schriften der syrischen Dichter 
Cyrillonas ... und Jakob v. Sarug (1912). 

C. Vona, Omilie Mariologiche di S. Giacomo di Sarug (1953). 


Secondary Sources 


Kh. Alwan, in ParOr 13 (1986), 313-83. (bibliography) 

idem, Anthropologie de Jacques de Saroug (1988). 

J.G. Blum, ‘Zum Bau von Abschnitten in Memre von Jakob 
von Sarug’, in SywSyr WI, 307—21. 

T. Bou Mansour, La théologie de Jacques de Saroug (2 vols.; 1993, 
2000). 

idem, “Die Christologie des Jakob van Sarug’, in Jesus der 
Christus, ed. Grillmeier and Hainthaler, vol. 2/3, 449— 
499. 

E. Graffin, ‘Jacques de Saroug’, in DSpir, vol. 8 (1974), 56—60. 

G. A. Kiraz (ed.), Jacob of Serugh and bis times (2010). 

T. Kollamparampil, Salvation in Christ according to Jacob of Serugh 
(2001). 

M. Papoutsakis, ‘Formulaic language in the metrical homilies 
of J. of S’, in SymSyr VIL, 445-51. 

J. Puthuparampil, Mariological Thought of Mar Jacob of Serugh 
(451—521) (Moran Etho 25; 2005). 
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B.M.P. Sony, La doctrine de Jacques de Saroug sur la Création et 
l'antbropologie (1989). 

A. Vööbus, Handschriftliche Überlieferung der Memre-Dichtung des 
Ja qob von Serug, I-IV (CSCO 344—5, 421-2; 1973, 1980). 


S. P. Brock 


Yawsep I of Seleucia-Ctesiphon (d. 570) 
[Ch. o£ E] 


Cath. (552-67), successor of Mar Aba I, in a period of 
tension between the Church and the Persian authorities. 
Yawsep is primarily known as the convener of the Synod 
of 554, a report of which is preserved in the Synodicon 
Orientale. Following an introductory narrative (in which 
Yawsep speaks in the 1st pers. sing, and refers to the 
internal and external problems faced by the Church) and 
a brief profession of faith (ET in Brock), the report con- 
tains 23 canons aiming at restoring order and discipline in 
the hierarchy of the church and warning against possible 
abuses by the cath., the bishops, the priests, and the lay- 
people. Even though the report reflects the difficult cir- 
cumstances of Yawsep’s first years, there is no evidence 
of controversies surrounding the person of the Cath. 
As a matter of fact, the E.-Syr. sources agree that dur- 
ing the first three years of his tenure Yawsep ruled with 
dignity. After three years, however, he is said to have be- 
come arrogant and to have given himself over to all sorts 
of misbehavior as well as to simony. This eventually led 
the metropolitans and bps. to depose Yawsep, with the 
consent of Emperor Khusrau, whose favor Yawsep had 
at first enjoyed. It is unclear whether Yawsep's succes- 
sot, Hazqiel, was appointed immediately after his deposal 
(567), ot only three years later, after Yawsep’s death. 

Bar Ebroyo, who appears to be well-informed 
about this episode, reports that ‘according to some’ 
Yawsep, upon his deposal, composed apocryphal letters 
under the names of Ya'qub of Nisibis and Ephrem, writ- 
ten in support of Papa bar 'Aggai who, in the early 4th 
cent. had been deposed for reasons of abuse of power. 
Yawsep would thus have retrojected his own experience 
into that of Papa, claiming with the help of the forged 
letters that he, just like Papa, was innocent. It should 
be noted, however, that Yawsep cannot possibly have 
been the author of the entire dossier of the Papa letters, 
since some of them already existed, and were read, at the 
synod of Dadisho' (424). 

A more positive note is appended to the lengthy 
discussion on Yawsep in the Chronicle of Siirt (185—806). 
The author quotes the historian Bar Sahde (ca. 600?) 
for noticing that when the plague struck, Yawsep de- 
voted himself to burying the dead who were lying in 
the streets, adding Bar Sahde's comment that this was 
Yawsep’s only meritorious deed. Finally, in a brief frag- 
ment, of uncertain origin, published by Mingana under 
the name of Barhadbshabba (ET in Becker), Yawsep is 


Yawsep II 


portrayed as a strong opponent of the School of Nisibis, 
‘which he hated’. 


Primary Sources 

A. Becker, Sources for the history of the School of Nisibis (TTH 
50; 2008), 161-2. (ET of Barhadbshabba fragment on 
Yawsep; discussion on p. 165-71) 

Braun, Synodicon Orientale, 145—63. 

Brock, “The christology of the Church of the East’, 127 and 
134-5. (ET of the profession of faith) 

Chabot, Synodicon Orientale, 95—110 (Syr), 352-67 (FT). 

A. Mingana, Narsai Doctoris Syri. Homiliae et Carmina, vol. 1 
(1905; repr. 2008), 38—9. (Barhadbshabba fragment on 
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A. Scher, Histoire nestorienne inédite (Chronique de Séert), vol. 2.1 
(PO 7; 1909), 176-88. 
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O. Braun, ‘Der Briefwechsel des Katholikos Papa von Seleucia’, 
Zeitschrift für katholische Theologie 18 (1894), 163-82, 546— 
565. 

J. Dauvillier, in Dictionnaire de droit canonique, vol. 5 (1942), 317— 
320. (art. *Chaldéen [Droit]’) 

Fiey, Nisibe, métropole syriaque orientale, 48, 51—3, 65. 

Labourt, Le christianisme dans l'empire perse, 192-7. 

L. Van Rompay, in DHGE, vol. 28 (2003), 174b-177a. (with 
further references) 

Vóóbus, History of the School of Nisibis, 159—60. 


L. Van Rompay 


Yawsep II (1667-1713) [Chald.] 


Sliba d-beth Ma'rüf was born in Telkepe, where he was 
otdained a deacon at the age of fifteen. In 1689, he 
moved to Diyarbakir (Amid), where he became the dis- 
ciple of Patr. Yawsep I, who ordained him a priest and 
later Metropolitan of Diyarbakir. In 1696, he succeeded 
Yawsep I as the next Chaldean Catholic Patr. of “Baby- 
lon of the Chaldeans’ under the name of Yawsep II. In 
Diyarbakir, he attended one of the local Muslim schools, 
where he studied Arabic, philosophy, and some theol- 
ogy. Besides his activities as Bp. and Patr., he copied mss. 
and wrote a number of theological, liturgical, and poeti- 
cal works in Syriac, Sureth, and Arabic. He entertained 
close relations with the Latin missionaries, who had 
made Diyarbakir one of the important centers of their 
missionary activities. This explains the many European 
influences on his theological thinking. On the other 
hand, he also had a thorough knowledge of the Syriac 
literary tradition, which is, howevet, less reflected in his 
theological writings. Yawsep I can be considered as one 
of the Chald. theologians who substantially contributed 
to the partial Latinization of his community in the fields 
of liturgy, spirituality, and dogma. 

His most important works are: 1. ‘The Joy of the 
Just and the Medicine of the Sinners’ (nmaza d-kene w- 
samma d-hattaye), originally in Arabic, translated by him- 
self into Syriac. This work is based on the ideas of the 


Yawsep d-Beth Qelayta 


Spanish Jesuit Eusebio Nieremberg y Ottin, who en- 

joyed great popularity among Latin missionaries; 2. The 

‘Enlightening Lamp’ (/azpeda mubrana), also translated 

from Arabic into Syriac, a compendium of the Roman 

Catholic ‘Ecumenical’ Councils till Ferrara-Florence 

(1439); 3. A Book of Logic’ (Ataba d-logiqi aw d-malliluta), 

originally in Arabic and translated by Yawsep into Syriac; 

4. The extremely popular in Chaldean circles “Book of 

the Magnet’, a devotional-moral handbook, the Syriac 

text of which goes back to Arabic sources, which were 
basically translations of Latin devotional works; 5. The 
equally popular ‘Polished Mirror’ (mabzita mriqta), in 
both Arabic and Syriac, a dogmatic work against the ‘Ja- 
cobites’ and the ‘Nestorians’, as appears from the Arabic 
title. It is essentially a defense of the Catholic dogma and 
the primacy of the Pope, again based on Latin soutces. 
Yawsep also composed a number of liturgical 
works, a pengita and a gagga, in which he introduced some 

Latin feasts and commemorations (dukrane) of saints, 

as well as an Explanation of the ecclesiastical services 

(pussaq tesmsata ‘edtanayata). 1n the spiritual field, he wrote 

a memra on spiritual exile, aksnayuta, added some verses 

to Bar 'Ebroyo's memra ‘On Perfection’ (his famous memra 

gamganayd), and composed a commentary on the lattet's 
memra ‘On Divine Wisdom’. Finally, he is the author of 

a great number of poetical compositions of different 

genres (dorekyata, turgdme, madrase), both in Syriac and 

Sureth. As Patr. of a Uniate Church he had an elaborate 

correspondence with Rome, which is partly preserved, 

e.g. a Roman Catholic profession of faith, sent to the 

Pope (in Arabic). 

Macuch, Geschichte, 42—44. 

H. Teule, ‘Joseph II, Patriarch of the Chaldeans (1696— 
1713/4), and the Book of the Magnet. First Soundings’, 
in Studies on the Christian Arabic Heritage in honour of Father 
Prof. Dr. Samir Khalil Samir S.I., ed. R. Ebied and H. Teule 
(ECS 5, 2004), 221-41. 

H. G. B. Teule 


Yawsep d-Beth Qelayta (ca. 1870-1952) [Ch. of E.] 


Printer, educator, and scholar. Yawsep came from the 
village of Marbishu in Hakkari. He was educated by the 
English mission in Utmia and ordained deacon ca. 1894 
by the Matran Mar Ishaq Henanisho'. He taught in the 
mission school, copied manuscripts (the earliest of his 
copies for one of the mission clergy, David Jenks, is 
dated 1891), prepared texts for the press, and learned 
practical printing. In 1901 he left for the United States 
(where his activities are unrecorded), but had returned to 
Urmia by 1906 when an article on divorce law under his 
name was published in the first issue of the newspaper 
Kawkba. In 1909 he was the secretary of the ‘Patriar- 
chal Church Committee’ in Urmia. In 1910 he went to 
England and formed a connection with the Trinitaran 
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Bible Society of London, who reprinted the Urmia edi- 
tion of the Peshitta Old Testament under his nominal 
editorship, and supported his “Bible Training School’ in 
Qurana in Tergawat. 

Yawsep’s career as a printer had three phases: 1. In 
Urmia, using the Anglican press, he printed the ‘Paradise 
of Eden’ (1916) and the Nomocanon of ‘Abdisho' (1918). 
2. In Mosul, he set up the ‘Assyrian Press’, using money 
collected from the Assyrians in the Ba'qüba refugee camp 
in 1919. This collection enabled him to go to India with 
his cousin Mar Abimalek Timotheus and supervise the 
cutting of Syriac type there. A price-list of publications 
shows 16 finished books published ca. 1921—28, includ- 
ing school and religious texts, the most important of the 
latter being the Qdam w-Bathar (1923), Marganita (1924), 
Taksa (1928), and ‘Paradise of Eden’ (1928). (A Hudra 
and large Syriac-English dictionary were never finished.) 
Following Yawsep’s ordination as priest in 1927 by Mar 
Timotheus (then a figure of opposition to the patriar- 
chal family), Eshai Shem'on confiscated the equipment 
of the Assyrian Press in 1928. 3. Yawsep te-equipped 
his press with locally available types. In 1934 he named 
his business the ‘Diqlath Press’ and continued to work 
it until his death in 1952. The publications of this press 
are not well documented. 

As a schoolmaster and scholar, Yawsep had his 
greatest influence through his ‘Assyrian School’ for boys 
in Mosul, which he conducted in the same building as 
the press. The next generation of educated Assyrians 
were largely his old pupils, making him the ‘father of 
modern (As)syrian literature in Iraq’ (Macuch). Yawsep 
was not a Critical scholar but a learned and staunch de- 
fender of the traditions of the Ch. of E. He drew up the 
Church's official patriarchal list (printed as an appendix 
to the Margaita) at the behest of Mar Shem'on in 1924. 


Macuch, Geschichte, 261, 279, 495 (Register I). 


1977). (60 pp.) 
J.F. Coakley, The £ypographby of Syriac (2006), 235—8. 
J. F. Coakley 


Yawsep Busnaya (d. 979) [Ch. of E.] 


Monk and spiritual teacher. Born in Beth Edraye, near 
Mosul, he became a monk of the Monastery of Rabban 
Hormizd, but subsequently moved to the monastery of 
Abraham, of Beth Sayyare (in the “Amadiyya region, 
N. Iraq). His Life was written by his disciple Yohannan 
bar Kaldun; this not only incorporates much of his spiri- 
tual teaching (in chapter 8), but it also gives a detailed 
picture of monastic life of the time. 


J.-B. Chabot, ‘Vie du moine Rabban Youssef Bousnaya écrite 
par son disciple Jean bar Kaldoun’, ROC 2 (1897), 
357—405; 3 (1898), 77—121, 168—90, 292—327, 458—80; 
4 (1899), 380—415; 5 (1900), 118—43, 182—200. (FT) 
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V. van Vossel, ‘La spiritualité monastique syro-orientale du 
début du moyen age selon Vhistoire de Raban Youssif 
Busnaya’, Patrimoine syriaque 6 (1999), 149-86. 

U. Zanetti, “Les saints moines: témoignages et vies’, Patrimoine 


syriaque 6 (1999), 189—209. 
S. P. Brock 


Yawsep Hazzaya Joseph ‘The Seer’ 
ot "The Visionary’ (8th cent.) [Ch. of E.] 


Theologian, abbot, and solitary of the Ch. of E., who 
has been viewed as the systematizer of the mystical and 
ascetic life for the Syriac-speaking churches. The pri- 
mary source for Yawsep’s life is “The Book of Chastity’ 
by Isho'dnah of Basra (ca. 868-70). Yawsep was born 
to Persian Zoroastrian parents in the village of Nimrud 
early in the 8th cent. (ca. 710?). After the village rebelled 
against Caliph Umar b. ‘Abd al-Aziz (t. 717—20), the 
latter retaliated, and soldiers captured the seven-year-old 
Yawsep, eventually selling him as a slave to an Arab, then 
later to a Christian of Qardu in present-day northern 
Iraq. Impressed by the life of the monks of the nearby 
monastery of Yohannan of Kamul, Yawsep asked to be 
baptized and was allowed to enter at a young age into 
the monastery of Abba Sliba in Beth Nuhadra in north- 
ern Iraq. After the obligatory novitiate in the cenobitic 
community, Yawsep established himself as a hermit in 
Qardu for a number of years. Later he was made the 
head of the monastery of Mar Bassima, also in Qardu, 
but eventually he returned to the eremitic life in the 
mountain of Zinai in Adiabene of northeast Iraq. In the 
neighborhood of his hermitage was another monastery, 
that of Rabban Bakhtisho’, and before long Yawsep was 
persuaded to become their abbot, remaining until his 
death. 'Abdisho' bar Brikha (d. 1318) said that Yawsep had 
written an incredible number of works, 1900 in total, 
but only ten were extant by "Abdisho^s time. His most 
systematic work, ‘A letter on the three stages of the mo- 
nastic life’, was not positively identified as his work until 
the last thirty years. In the ms. tradition it was attributed 
to Philoxenos of Mabbug, but a number of items in and 
about the text had raised questions about its authorship 
for quite some time. A synod called in 786—787 by the 
Patr. of the Ch. of E. Timotheos I condemned a trio of 
writers — Yohannan Ihidaya, Yohannan of Dalyatha, and 
Yawsep Hazzaya — for some of their theological ideas. 
Yawsep was accused of messalianist tendencies, suppos- 
edly claiming that it is necessary to reject prayer and the 
office in order to receive the gifts of the Spirit. Allied to 
this is the alleged doctrine that the gira (the perfect ot 
mature person) no longer has any need of active prayer, 
the offices, reading, or manual labor. Neither charge has 
any substantive foundation in the known writings of 
Yawsep. The synod denied the possibility of perfection 
for human nature, except for that of Christ. 


Yawsep Huzaya 


Primary Souces 

Brock, The Syriac Fathers on Prayer, 314-25. (ET of “On spiritual 
prayer, and ‘On the stirrings of the mind during 
prayer’) 

G. Bunge, Rabban Jauseph Haxzaya. Briefe über das geistliche Leben 
und verwandte Schriften. Ostsyrische Mystik des 8. Jabrbunderts 
(1982). (GT) 

P. Harb and F. Graffin, Lettre sur les trois étapes de la vie monastique 
(PO 45.2; 1992). (Syr. and FT) 

A. Mingana, Early Christian Mystics (Woodbrooke Studies 7; 
1934), 145-84, 262-81. (ET of “Treatise on the Workings 
of the Grace of God’, under the name of his brother 
“Abdisho’) 


Secondary Sources 

R. Beulay, ‘Joseph Hazzaya’, DSpir, vol. 8 (1974), 1341-9. 

idem, “Des centuries de Joseph Hazzaya retrouvées?’, ParOr 3 
(1972), 5-44. 

P. Harb, ‘Faut-il restituer à Joseph Hazzaya la Lettre sur les 
trois degrés de la vie monastique attribuée à Philoxéne 
de Mabboug?' Me/fo 4 (1968), 13—36. 

T. Olickal, The three stages of spiritual realization according to Joseph 
Haxzaya (2000). 

E. J. Sherry, “The life and works of Joseph Hazzaya’, in The 
seed of wisdom: Essays in honour of T. J. Meek, ed. W. Stewart 
McCullough (1964), 78-91. 

R. A. Kitchen 


Yawsep Huzaya (ca. 500) [Ch. of E.] 


Maqryana in the School of Nisibis at the end of the 5th 
and/or in the first half of the 6th cent. In this position 
Yawsep was in charge of teaching correct reading and 
the first level of interpretation. Later sources present 
him as Narsai’s successor as director of the School, but 
this is contradicted by contemporary sources. No further 
information on Yawsep’s life is available, except the fact 
that he was from Beth Huzaye, as his name indicates, i.e., 
Huzistan, the ancient region of Susiana. 

A note in ms. London, Brit. Libr. Add. 12,138, 
dated to 899 and containing an E.-Syr. Masora, points 
to Yawsep as the inventor of the nine ‘accents’ or punc- 
tuation signs (f. 312v), which are preserved in the later 
tradition with some variation. They mark the division 
of the sentence and prescribe the tone of the pronun- 
ciation (particularly in interrogative, imperative, and ex- 
clamatory clauses) as well as the rhythm of the recitation. 
Whether Yawsep invented them or rather adapted and 
systematized a pre-existing system remains uncertain. 
In any case, Yawsep's contribution to establishing the 
correct reading and pronunciation of Classical Syriac in 
the E.-Syr. tradition must have been significant, even if 
Bar 'Ebroyo's rematk that Yawsep ‘changed the Edessene 
reading (grayta) into the eastern one prevailing among 
the Nestorians’ may be an exaggeration. 

In addition, Bar ‘Ebroyo mentions Yawsep as the 
author of a work on homogtaphs (ie. words written 
with the same consonants, but having a different pro- 


Yawsep of Telkepe 


nunciation and meaning), which may have been the first 
in this genre. Unfortunately it has not been preserved. 
Moreover, Yawsep’s name is connected with the Syri- 
ac translation of the Techné Grammatikée, an influential 
Greek work on grammar written by Dionysius Thrax 
(ca. 170 — ca. 90 BC). Whereas the E.-Syr. mss. ate ex- 
plicit in ascribing the translation to Yawsep and are sup- 
ported in this by ‘Abdisho’ bar Brikha, the work is anony- 
mous in the W.-Syr. tradition. 


R. Contini, ‘Considerazioni interlinguistiche sull'adattamento 
sitiaco della TEXNH l'PAMMATIKH di Dionisio Tra- 
ce, in La diffusione dell'eredità classica nelletà tardoantica 
e medievale. Il Romanzo di Alessandro’ e altri scriti, ed. 
R. B. Finazzi and A. Valvo (1998), 95—111, esp. 99—100. 

A. Merx, Historia artis grammaticae apud Syros (1889), 8, 28—30, 
68—99, 99—102, and 49—72. (Syr.) 

L. Van Rompay, ‘Joseph Huzaya’, in DHGE, vol. 28 (2003), 
208b—209a. (incl. further references) 

J.B. Segal, The Diacritical Point and the Accents in Syriac (1953), 
63-7. 

VóObus, History of the School of Nisibis, 160-1, 198—200, 223. 

Th. Weiss, Zur ostsyrischen Laut- und ARzentlehre auf Grund der 
ostsyrischen Massorab-Handschrift des British Museum (1933), 
27—64. 

L. Van Rompay 


Yawsep of Telkepe Yawsep Jemdāni (active 
in the 2nd half of the 17th cent.) [Ch. of E.] 


E.-Syr. poet, writing in Sureth, priest. Born in Telkepe, 
son of priest Jamal al-Din and therefore also known as 
Yawsep Jemdani. He was married and had children, at 
least one of whom, named Isho‘, became a priest and 
died young. Yawsep is the author of at least 4 dorekyatha: 
On Divine Economy (1661/2), On Revealed Truth (a 
poetic rendering of a Classical Syriac hymn, 1662/3), On 
the Life-Giving Words (1666/7), On Parables (1665/6). 
His poems have been preserved as a more or less unified 
corpus in 9 mss. and seem to correspond to a conscious 
plan of re-telling the Scriptures in the modern language. 
However, the content is not purely narrative, but parae- 
netic and exegetical too. The author makes ample use of 
canonical and apocryphal sources, such as the Cave of 
Treasures (possibly via the ‘Book of the Bee’ by Shlemon 
of Basta) and Pseudo-Methodius. 


A. Mengozzi, A story in a truthful language (CSCO 590; 2002), 
61-6, 121. (incl. further references) 
idem, "Littérature néo-sytiaque et Islam. Echos de l'Apocalypse 
syriaque du pseudo Méthodios dans les premiers poémes 
néo-araméens (Iraq du Nord, XVIIe siécle)', in SywSyr 
IX, 349-62. 
A, Mengozi 


Yeshu‘ bar Khayrun (1275-1335) [Syr. Orth] 


Author. He was born in 1275 in Hah (Tur ‘Abdin) as the 
son of the teacher and priest Slibo, son of the priest 
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Ishoq bar Khayrun. In 1299 he became monk in a 
monastery dedicated to Mary in the neighborhood of 
Manazgirt (to the north of Lake Van) and priest. Later 
on, he lived with his father in the Monastery of the Wa- 
ter-Drop (Dayro d-Notpho, Arab. Dayr al-Natif ot al-Qatra), 
which looks down on Dayr al-Za'faran. He died there on 
19 Aug, 1335. He is the author of several poems, a num- 
ber of which are of liturgical content, as well as of Rules 
for priests and deacons, and a commentary to the Lexi- 
con of Bar Bahlul. According to the 15th-cent. author 
Dawid Puniqoyo (known in Arabic as Dawid al-Himsi) 
he is one of the three men who after the demise of 
Syriac literature distinguished themselves through their 
writings (Graf). In addition, Yeshu‘ copied a number of 
Syriac manuscripts. His father Slibo is also known as an 
author and copyist. 


Baumstark, Literatur, 327. 

Barsoum, Scattered pearls, 489-91. 

Graf, GCAL, vol. 2, 281. (*Ya&ü' ibn Gabriin’ should be read: 
Khayrün). 

H. Kaufhold, ‘Uber zwei westsyrische Schriftsteller des 14. 
Jahrhunderts: Jesa° (I&ó) bar Hairün und sein Vater 
Slibo', in Syrisches Christentum: weltweit. Studien zur syrischen 
Kirchengeschichte. Festschrift Wolfgang Hage, ed. M. Tamcke, 
W. Schwaigert, and E. Schlarb (1995), 116-26. 

A. Vööbus, ‘186 bar Kiran. A supplement to the history of 
Syriac literature’, OCP 38 (1972), 253-5. 

H. Kaufhold 


Yeshu‘ the Stylite Joshua the Stylite (after 506) 

[W. Syr.] 

Author, possibly pseudonymous, of an impottant an- 
onymous historical text bearing the title ‘A historical 
narrative of the period of distress which occurred in 
Edessa, Amid, and all Mesopotamia’. The period in ques- 
tion is the yeats 494—506, during which Edessa suffered 
famine and plague (494—502) and the region experienced 
a Persian invasion and a Roman-Persian wat (502—506). 
The work was almost certainly written, in Edessa, short- 
ly after the end of this war. A single sentence before the 
epilogue alludes to the last years of the emperor Anas- 
tasius (d. 518), but this is generally thought to be a later 
scribal insertion. 

The manner of the text’s transmission is respon- 
sible for the uncertainty regarding the author’s identity. 
It is not preserved by itself in any ms., but only as a sec- 
tion of the much larger Chronicle of Zuqnin, also known 
as the Chronicle of (Pseudo-) Dionysios of Tel Mahre, 
itself preserved in a single ms. (Vat. Syr. 162). One folio 
in this section of the ms. is from a later scribe, who 
identified himself as Elisha’, from the monastery of 
Zuqnin, and requested God's mercy not only for him- 
self, but also for ‘the priest Mar Yeshu‘ the stylite, from 
the convent of Zuqnin, who wrote &/obo bono d- ubdono 
bono of the bad times which have passed and of the ca- 
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lamities and troubles which that tyrant inflicted among 
men’. From this scribal note, which has been trans- 
lated and understood in several different ways, Yeshu' 
has been variously interpreted as the scribe of the ms., 
the author of the entire Chronicle of Zuqnin (or both 
scribe and author), or the author (or an early scribe) of 
the discreet section devoted to the period 494—506. If 
the Yeshu' referred to here is in reality the author or 
scribe of the whole Chronicle of Zuqnin, he must have 
lived sometime after 775 (the date at which it ends); 
in that case ‘the calamities and troubles which that ty- 
rant inflicted among men’ cannot refer to the Persian 
king Kawad who invaded Roman territory in 502, but 
must be related to events in the 8th cent. Irrespective of 
the resolution of this problem, however, references to 
Yeshu‘ the stylite’ in scholarly literature are invariably 
directed to the narrative of 494—506, although for this 
reason such references are sometimes given as ‘Pseudo- 
Yeshu’. 

The narrative of 494—506 is the earliest extant work 
of Syriac historiography. Usually designated “The Chron- 
icle of (Pseudo-) Yeshu the stylite’, it falls into different 
sections, and to some extent different genres. While the 
first main section is indeed a chronicle, giving a year-by- 
year account of the locust plague, famine and epidemic 
in Edessa in 494—502, the other main section, a narrative 
of the Roman-Persian wat of 502-6, is more akin to the 
genre of a political history, as is the account of Persian- 
Roman relations preceding the war, placed by the author 
in front of the chronicle of plague in Edessa. There is 
a highly rhetorical prologue and epilogue addressed to a 
(real or fictitious) abbot named Sergios. The wotk is an 
astonishingly rich source for the historian of late antiq- 
uity. Conditions of life in Edessa, including economic 
conditions, are described in great detail, and it is the full- 
est and most accurate account in any language of the 
wat with which it deals. 


J.B. Chabot, Incerti auctoris chronicon pseudo-Diomysianum | vulgo 
dictum, vol. 1 (CSCO 91, 121; 1927, 1949). 

A. Harrak, The chronicle of Zuqnin parts IIT and IV, A.D. 488—775 
(Mediaeval Sources in Translation 36; 1999). 

A. Luther, Die syrische Chronik des Josua Stylites (Untersuchungen 
zur antiken Literatur und Geschichte 49; 1997). 

A.N. Palmer, ‘Who wrote the chronicle of Joshua the stylite?", 
in Lingua restituta orientalis. Festgabe fir Julius Assfalg 
(Agypten und Altes Testament 20; 1990), 272-84. 

E. Riad, Studies in the Syriac preface (Acta Universitatis Upsaliensis, 
Studia Semitica Upsaliensia 11; 1988). 

ER. Trombley and J.W. Watt, The chronicle of pseudo-Joshua the 
stylite (FTH 32; 2000). 

J.W. Watt, “Greek historiography and the “Chronicle of Joshua 
the stylite”’, in After Bardaisan, ed. Reinink and Klugkist, 
317-27. 

idem, “Iwo Syriac writers from the reign of Anastasius: 
Philoxenus of Mabbug and Joshua the Stylite’, Harp 20 
(2006), 275-93. 


Yohannan bar Abgare 


W. Witakowski, Psewdo-Dionysius of Tel-Mahre. Chronicle (known 
also as the Chronicle of Zuqnin). Part IIT (TTH 22; 1996). 
W. Wright, The chronicle of Joshua the stylite (1882; repr. Gorgias 
Historical Texts 8; 2003). 
J.W. Watt 


Yohannan Azraq Zroqa, al-Azraq 
(late 7th and early 8th cent.) [Ch. of E..] 


Bp. of Hirta (al-Hira), author. Yohannan’s name is con- 
nected with the rescue of the virgins, which he was able 
to achieve through prayer, after Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik had 
demanded from the Christian inhabitants of Hirta their 
virgin daughters. This led to an annual commemoration 
(Fast of the virgins’) and prayers authored by Yohannan, 
included in the E.-Syr. Hudra (e.g, ms. Cambridge, Univ. 
Libr. Add. 1981; see W. Wright and S. A. Cook, A cata- 
logue of the Syriac manuscripts, vol. 1, 169-70). One other 
work survives, viz. a collection of riddles, which is partly 
of biblical content (OT and NT), but contributes little 
to the study of biblical interpretation (cf. C. Van den 
Eynde, Commentaire d'I$o dad de Merv sur l'Ancien Testament, 
vol. 2 [CSCO 179; 1958], XIX, n. 1). 


Fiey, Assyrie chrétienne, vol. 3 (1968), 205 (‘Jean le Bleu’) and 
122-23. 

G. Furlani, ‘Gli indovinelli di Giovanni Azraq', in Rendiconti 
della Reale Accademia nazionale dei Lincei. Classe di Scienze 
morali, storiche e filologiche, ser. 5.32 (1923), 37—50. (Syr. and 
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L. Van Rompay 


Yohannan bar Abgare Yohannan bar Hegire; 
Yuhanna b. al-A'raj (d. 905) [Ch. of E.] 


Cath. He was the son of a certain Isho‘ in Baghdad, 
and he became bp. of Zabe between 884 and 891. In 
the summer of 900 he was consecrated cath. He died 
on 16 May 905. A few canons of a synod that he con- 
vened in October 900 are quoted in the Nomocanon 
of 'Abdisho' bar Brikha. The rest of the canons are pre- 
setved in Arabic translation only. In Syriac Yohannan 
authored ‘Canons and admonitions (zwhhare) of the al- 
tat service’; in Arabic a treatise on ‘Principles’ (f ausa) 
and a Letter on the Fast of the Ninevites. In addition, 
a work on ‘Juridical decisions and rules for division of 
inheritance’ based on Islamic law is attested for him. 
This may perhaps be identical with a collection known 
in present-day scholarship as ‘Syriac texts on Islamic 
Law’, which is transmitted in both the E.- and W.-Syr. 
tradition as well as in an Arabic translation. While a 
marginal note in the Arabic translation attributes the 
work to Yohannan, the E.-Syr. mss. transmit it anony- 
mously, and W.-Syt. mss. attribute it either to a Patr. 
Yuhanon (whose identity cannot be ascertained) or to 
‘Mor Ignatius and Mor Yuhanon'. Its authorship, there- 
fote, remains uncertain. 


Yohannan bar Penkaye 


Primary Sources 
Assemani, BibOr, vol. 3.1, 238-49. (Canons of the altar 


service) 

H. Kaufhold, Syrische Texte zum islamischen Recht. Das dem 
nestorianischen Katholikos Jobannes V. bar Abgaré zugeschriebene 
Rechtsbuch (1971). 

idem, ‘Islamisches Erbrecht in christlich-syrischer Überliefer- 
ung’, OC 59 (1976), 19-35. 


Secondary Sources 


Baumstark, Literatur, 235. 

Graf, GCAL, vol. 2, 151-52. (for the Arabic writings) 

H. Kaufhold, ‘Uber die Entstehung der syrischen Texte zum 
islamischen Recht’, OC 69 (1985), 54-72. 

W. Selb, Orientalisches Kirchenrecht, vol. 1. Die Geschichte des 
Kirchenrechts der Nestorianer (von den Anfängen bis zur 
Mongolenzeit) (Österreichische Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, phil.-hist. Klasse, Sitzungsberichte 388; 1981), 
179 and 181-2. 

A. Vööbus, Important new manuscript sources for the Islamic Law in 
Syriac. Contributions to the history of jurisprudence in the Syrian 
Orient (PETSE 27; 1975). 


H. Kaufhold 


Yohannan bar Penkaye (late 7th cent.) [Ch. of E.] 


Author of a summary history of the world. Evidently 
from Penek in Beth Zabdai, he became a monk of the 
Monastety of Yohannan of Kamul, and later, a solitary 
attached to that of Mar Bassima. His main work is the 
Ktaba d-res melle Book of the main events’, a history of 
the world in 15 Books, ending up with his own time. 
A verse treatise on monastic life by him is also pre- 
served, as well as two ‘Centuries’ which evidently belong 
to a work entitled “The (spiritual) Merchant’, mentioned 
by 'Abdisho' in his ‘Catalogue’ (he also lists some other 
works which have disappeared). In the ms. tradition he is 
sometimes confused with Yohannan of Dalyatha. 


Primary Sources 


M. Albert, ‘Une Centurie de Mar Jean bar Penkaye’, in Mélanges 
A. Guillaumont (Cahiers d'Orientalisme 20; 1988), 143— 
151. (FT of the first of the two Centuries) 

S. P. Brock, in Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 9 (1987), 51— 
75. (ET of World history, Book 15:, repr. in Studies in 
Syriac Christianity [1992], ch. 2) 

A. Mingana, Sources syriaques, vol. I (1907), 1-171. (Syr. text of 
World history, Books 10-15 with FT of Book 15) 
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P. Bruns, “Von Eva und Adam bis Mohammed. Beobachtungen 
zur sytischen Chronik des Johannes bar Penkaye’, OC 87 
(2003), 47—64. 

L. Greisiger, ‘John bar Penkaye', in Christian-Muslim relations, 
ed. Thomas and Roggema, 176-81. 

T. Jansma, “Projet d'édition du Ktaba d-Resh Melle de Jean bar 
Penkaye’, OS 8 (1963), 87-106. 

H. Kaufhold, ‘Anmerkungen zur Textüberlieferung der Chro- 
nik des Iohannes bar Penkaye’, OC 87 (2003), 65—79. 
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K. Pinggéra, “Nestorianische Weltchronistik. Johannes bar 
Penkaye und Elias von Nisibis’, in JuZus Africanus und 
die christliche Weltchronik, ed. M. Wallraff (TU 157; 2006), 
263-83. 

G.J. Reinink, Paideia. God's design in world history according 
to the East Syrian monk John bar Penkaye’, in The Medieval 
Chronicle, ed. K. Cooper, vol. 2 (2002), 190-98. 

idem, ‘East Syrian historiography in response to the rise 
of Islam: the case of John bar Penkaye’s K/aba d-Resh 
Melle, in Redefining Christian Identity, ed. J. J. van Ginkel, 
H. L. Murre-van den Berg, and T. M. van Lint (OCA 134; 
2005), 77—89. 

H. Suermann, “Das arabische Reich in der Weltgeschichte des 
Johannan bar Penkaye’, in Nubia et Oriens Christianus, ed. 
P.O. Scholz and R. Stempiel (1987), 59-71. 

S. P. Brock 


Yohannan bar Sarapion Yūhannā b. Sarabiyün 
(8th/9th cent.) [Ch. of E] 


Medical writer of the late 9th (or less likely, late 8th) 
cent. He was the author of “The Great Compendium’ 
(in 12 books) and “The Small Compendium’ (in 7 
books); the Sytiac originals of both of these are lost 
(though a few short quotations are preserved in Bar 
Bahlul’s “Lexicon’). Both works were translated into 
Arabic, and ‘the Small Compendium’ was particularly 
influential: it was translated three times into Arabic, 
and twice into Latin. In Arabic only Books 5—7 sur- 
vive (in the translation by Musa b. Ibrahim al-Hadithi, 
fl. ca. 930), but both Latin translations ate pteserved 
complete: the first, by Gerard of Cremona (12th cent.) 
was first printed in 1525, and the second, by Andreas 
Alpagus (who made considerable use of the first), was 
published in Venice in 1550. 


P. E. Pormann, *'Yühanna ibn Sarabiyun: Further Studies into 
the Transmission of his Works’, Arabic Sciences and Phil- 
osophy 14 (2004), 233-62. 

G. Troupeau, “Du syriaque au latin par l'intermédiaire de 
l'arabe: le Kunnash de Yuhanna ibn Sarabiyun’, Arabic 
Sciences and Philosophy 4 (1994), 267—78. 

M. Ullmann, “Yuhanna ibn Sarabiyun: Untersuchungen zur 
Uberlieferungsgeschichte seiner Werke’, Medixin-histori- 
sches Journal 6 (1971), 278-96. 

S. P. Brock 


Yohannan bar Zobi (12th/13th cent.) [Ch. of E.] 


Learned monk and author. He studied under Shem'on 
Shanqlawi and was a monk of the famous monastery of 
Beth Qoqa in Adiabene; his fame as a scholar was such 
that he attracted pupils also from the Syr. Orth. Church, 
among them Ya'qub bar Shakko. He was the author of 
an important grammar (unpublished) and a number of 
verse wotks on philosophy and on liturgy. His theological 
compendium Zgord mlahhma (Well-woven fabric’) exists 
in several mss. and is quoted in later E.-Syr. literature. 
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Primary Sources 

J. Isaac, ‘Le baptême et le levain sacré par Johannan bar Zo'bi', 
Bayn al-Nabrayn 16 (61-2) (1988), 108-31. (photographic 
edition with AT) 

A. Khoraiche, ‘L’explication de tous les mystères divins’ de 
Yohannan bar Zobi selon le ms Borg, sir. 90’, Euntes 
Docete 19 (1966), 386—426. (FT) 

T. Mannooramparampil, Jobn ba Zo bi. Explanation of the Divine 
Mysteries (Oriental Institute of Religious Studies, India 


157, 1992). (ET) 


Secondary Sources 

Baumstark, Literatur, 310—1. (for mss.) 

G. Bohas, Les bgdkpt en syriaque selon Bar Zo bi (2005). 

H. Daiber, ‘Ein vergessener syrischer Text: Bar Zo bi über die 
Teile der Philosophie’, OC 69 (1985), 73—80. 

A. Merx, Historia Artis Grammaticae apud Syros (1889), 158-77. 

C. Van den Eynde, Commentaire d'Ifo dad de Merv sur L'Ancien 
Testament, VI. Psaumes (CSCO 434; 1981), XXXVII- 
XXXIX. 

D. Webb, *The mimra on the interpretation of the Mysteries 
by Rabban Johannan bar Zobi and its symbolism’, LM 
88 (1975), 297—326. 


S. P. Brock 


Yohannan of Beth Rabban (6th cent.) [Ch. of E.] 


Teacher of biblical interpretation at the School of Nisi- 
bis. Yohannan was a relative of Abraham of Beth Rab- 
ban and both he and Abraham were probably related to 
Narsai, the first director of the School of Nisibis and 
the ‘master’ (rabban) who is referred to in the second 
part of both their names. Yohannan may have served 
as an assistant or a co-administrator to Abraham dur- 
ing the latter's tenure as head of the School. It is note- 
worthy, however, that Barhadbshabba the historian, our 
main source on Abraham, does not mention Yohannan’s 
name at all, while the other Barhadbshabba, the author 
of the Cause, emphasizes Yohannan's significance in the 
School. 

Like Abraham, Yohannan is credited with bibli- 
cal commentaries, none of which have survived. He is 
regularly quoted, however, by later E.-Syr. biblical com- 
mentators. In one of his letters (no. 9), Patr. Timotheos I 
is probably referring to Yohannan's commentary on Le- 
viticus when he tties to dissuade his correspondent from 
understanding Yobannan's interpretation of Lev. 18:18 
as allowing a Christian to marry his wife's sister after the 
death of his wife, a practice which Timotheos strongly 
opposed. 

Outside the field of biblical interpretation, Yohan- 
nan is said to have authored treatises against the Jews, 
and against the Eutychians (Barhadbshabba) or the 
Magi (Chronicle of Siirt), along with discourses, one 
of which dealt with the Persian emperor Khusrau 
(r. 531—78), either when he gained control over Nagran 
(572) or at his death. Since, however, Barhadbshabba 


Yohannan of Dalyatha 


situates Yohannan's death during the plague which raged 
in Northern Mesopotamia in the first half of the 560s, 
we are left with a chronological problem here, reminding 
us of how little is known about this intriguing figure. 


Primary Sources 

O. Braun, Timothei patriarchae I Epistulae (CSCO 74—75; 1914— 
1915), 95-6 (Syr); 62 (FT). 

A. Scher, Mar Barbadbsabba ‘Arbaya, évéque de Halwan 
(VF siecle). Cause de la fondation des écoles (PO 4; 1908), 
387-88. 

idem, Histoire nestorienne (Chronique de Séert), 11.1 (PO 7; 1909), 
115-16. 


Secondary Sources 
Baumstark, Literatur, 115—6. 
Vóóbus, History of the School of Nisibis, 211-12. 


L. Van Rompay 


Yohannan of Dailam (d. 738) [Ch. of E.] 


Monk and missionary. He was a monk of the Monastery 
of Beth ‘Abe, but was taken prisoner to Dailam; there, 
once he had been freed, he converted many pagans. 
Travelling to Damascus, he is said to have healed a child 
of 'Abd al-Malik. He finally settled in Fars, neat Arragan, 
founding a bilingual monastery, with Syriac- and Persian- 
speaking monks. A fragment of the earliest form of his 
Life is known in Sogdian translation. Later developments 
are to be found in an E.-Syr. verse narrative and a W.-Syr. 
prose Life. There are also short notices in Toma of Marga 
(Book of [monastic] Superiors’, 1I.22—5) and Isho'dnah 
(Book of Chastity’, 104, 116). A few short liturgical 
texts are attributed to him. 


S.P. Brock, ‘A Syriac Life of John of Dailam’, ParOr 10 
(1981/2), 123-89. 

J.-M. Fiey, ‘Jean de Daylam et l'imbroglio de ses fondations’, 
POC 10 (1960), 195—211. 

W. Sundermann, ‘Ein Bruchstück einer sogdischer Kirchen- 
geschichte aus Zentralasien’, Acta Antiqua Academiae 
Scientiarum Hungaricae 24 (1976), 95-101. 
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Yohannan of Dalyatha (8th cent.) [Ch. of E] 


Commonly known as Yohannan Saba (‘Elder’). An 
E.-Syr. monk, author of a Syriac collection of mystical 
discourses, letters, and maxims (‘chapters of knowl- 
edge’). Born in Ardamut, a village northeast of Mosul, in 
northern Iraq. As a youth he regularly visited the mon- 
astery of Mar Aphnimaran to read ascetical literature 
and to practice fasts and vigils. Eventually he entered 
the coenobium of Mar Yozadaq in the Qardu mountains 
(in present-day Turkey). After seven years he adopted 
the eremitic life in the mountains of Beth Dalyatha 
(house of the vine-branches’), north of Qardu. In his 
old age he returned to Qardu, where a group of monks 


Yohannan Ihidaya 


made him their abbot, until his death. His ascetic writ- 
ings circulated anonymously (by ‘the spiritual elder’) and 
were translated into Arabic and Ethiopic. Some of his 
homilies slipped into the Greek collection of Ishaq of 
Nineveh and thence into Latin and other languages of 
medieval Europe. His writings have survived only in W.- 
Syr. mss., presumably because his works were banned by 
Timotheos I, Cath. of the Ch. of E., in 786/7. He pre- 
scribed a spiritual path beginning with repentance and 
ascetic exercises, progressing through purity and seren- 
ity, and culminating in perfection. His system was based 
on guidelines in the Sermon on the Mount: ‘Be perfect 
as your heavenly Father is perfect’ (Mt 5:48); “Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God’ (Mt 5:8), ‘in 
their heart’, Yohannan mystically adds. 


R. Beulay, La collection des Lettres de Jean de Dalyatha (PO 39.3; 
1978). 

idem, L'enseignement spirituel de Jean de Dalyatha, mystique syro- 
oriental du VIIe siècle (1990). 

B. E. Colless, “The Biographies of John Saba’, ParOr 3 (1972), 
45-63. 

idem, The wisdom of the pearlers. An anthology of Syriac Christian 
mysticism (Cistercian Studies Series 216; 2008), 96-9, 149— 
170. (incl. ET) 

M. Hansbury, The Letters of John of Dalyatha (2006). (Syr. with 
ET) 

N. Khayyat, Jean de Dalyatba: Les Homélies I-XV (2007). (Syr. 
with FT) 

B. Colless 


Yohannan Ihidaya John the Solitary of Apamea 
(first half of 5th cent.) 


Theologian and theoretician of the spiritual life. His 
identity has been confused with at least two other per- 
sons named Yohannan of Apamea: a contemporary 
writer accused of heresy by Philoxenos of Mabbug (who 
also called this writer “Yohannan the Egyptian’); an 
8th-cent. writer condemned under Timotheos I of the 
Ch. of E. Theodoros bar Koni and Michael Rabo reported 
heretical ideas attributed to Yohannan Ihidaya, but these 
ideas have yet to be found in extant texts of Yohannan 
Ihidaya. A number of texts ate now available, written 
during the period 430-50. Yohannan Ihidaya does not 
give evidence of allegiance to any side in the Christologi- 
cal controversies of that period, though de Halleux and 
Strothmann believe he had affinities to the miaphysite 
position. Yohannan Ihidaya's theological system fea- 
tures two tripartite structures of the spiritual life. First 
are the orders (fakse) of spiritual development: the way 
of the body (pagranuta), the way of the soul (napsanuta), 
the way of the spirit (rwbdnuta) — which bears close 
resemblance to Evagrius's system. Second are the lev- 
els (zusbata) which a person attains: purity (da/eyara), se- 
renity (šapyuta), and perfection (gwiruta). The latter can 
only be fully attained after the resurrection. Central to 
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Yohannan Ihidaya's theology is the vision of the New 
Wotld which will come only after the resurrection of 
the dead, but which is prefigured for the individual in 
the sacrament of baptism. Yohannan Ihidaya's influence 
on later Syriac writers, both Eastern and Western, is sig- 
nificant, particularly in his conceptualization of the tri- 
partite ‘orders’ of the spiritual life. Probably due to the 
confusion and controversy over his identity, his works 
were seldom transmitted under his name. Those now 
identified by modern scholarship are largely letters and 
dialogues with several essays on prayer. 

Under his name ate preserved a Commentary 
on Qohelet, the authenticity of which is disputed (ed. 
Strothmann), as well as fragments of a Commentary on 
Job, which most likely does not belong to him (ed. Van 
Rompay). 


Primary Sources. 


S. P. Brock, ‘John the Solitary, On Prayer’, JTS ns 30 (1979), 
84—101. (Syr. with ET) 

idem, The Syriac Fathers on Prayer, 78—100. (ET of ‘Letter to 
Hesychius’) 
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S. Dedering, Johannes von Lycopolis: Ein Dialog über die Seele und 
die Affekte des Menschen (1936). (Syt.; ET by M. Hansbury, 
forthcoming) 

I. Hausherr, Dialogue sur l'âme et les passions des hommes (OCA 
120; 1939). (FT) 

R. Lavenant, Jean d’Apamée, Dialogues et Traités (SC 311; 1984). 
(FT of texts edited by Strothmann) 

L.G. Rignell, Briefe von Johannes dem Einsiedler (1941). (Syt.) 

idem, Drei Traktate von Johannes dem Einsiedler (Johannes von 
Apameia) (1960). (Syr.) 

W. Strothmann, Johannes von Apamea: Sechs Gespräche mit 
Thomasios. Der Briefwechsel zwischen Thomasios und Johannes 
und drei an Thomasios gerichtete Abhandlungen (PTS 11; 1972). 
(Syr. with GT) 

idem, Kohelet-Kommentar des Johannes von Apamea (GOF 1.30; 
1988). (Syr. with GT) 

L. Van Rompay, ‘An ascetic reading of the Book of Job. 
Fragments from a Syriac commentaty attributed to John 
the Solitary (Ms. London, British Library, Add. 18814, 
f. 911-957)", LM 119 (2006), 1—24. (Syr. with ET) 


Secondary Sources 

A. de Halleux, “Le milieu historique de Jean le Solitaire’, in 
SymSyr III, 299—305. 

I. Hausherr, ‘Un grand auteur spirituel retrouvé, OCP 14 
(1948), 3-42. 

W. Strothmann, ‘Das Buch Kohelet und seine syrische Aus- 
leger’, Erkenntnisse und Meinungen, vol. 1, ed. G. Wiessner 
(GOF 1.3; 1973), 209-15. 


R. A. Kitchen 


Yohannan of Mosul (d. 1270?) [Ch. of E] 


Monk of the Monastery of Mar Michael ‘Companion 
of the Angels’, Mosul, Yohannan was the author of a 
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long poem of moral exhortation entitled Ktaba d-sappirut 
dubbare, transmitted in a number of both E.- and W.-Syr. 
mss.; three of the uere ate based closely on Wisdom 
books of the Hebrew Bible (those on Qohelet and Bar 
Sira are ed., with GT, by Deppe and by Strothmann). The 
wotk was published in Rome in 1868 by Eliya Yohannan 
Millos, Chald. metropolitan of ‘Aqra, together with vari- 
ous other texts, under the title Directorium Spirituale, on 
the title page Millos gives the date of its composition as 
1245 (though on what authority is not clear; on p. 113 
there is a note to say that the zemra on the Mysteries was 
written in AH 622 = AD 1225). 
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Baumstark, Geschichte, 307. 

idem, ‘Zu Johannan von Mossul, Johannan bar Penkaje und 
Micha’el Badoga’, OC 10 (1912), 137—40. 

K. Deppe, Kohelet in der syrischen Dichtung. Drei Gedichte über 
das Kohelet-Buch von Afrem, Jacob von Sarug und Johannes von 
Mosul (GOFS 6; 1975). 

W. Strothmann, Johannes von Mossul. Bar Sira (GOFS 19; 1979). 


S. P. Brock 


Yohannan Sullaqa (ca. 1510-1555) 
[Ch. of E. and then Chald.] 


Born in Mosul, he became monk and abbot of the Mon- 
astery of Rabban Hormizd near Alqosh. In 1552, a synod 
of E.-Syr. bishops elected Yobannan Patr. of the Ch. 
of E. in order to protest against the not canonical, but 
in this period institutionalized system of hereditary suc- 
cession, where the dignity of Patr. was mostly passed 
from uncle to nephew and thus remained within the 
same family. This synod was not recognized by the 
legitimate Patr. Shem'on VII bar Mama and a part of 
the E.-Syr. bishops. In order to obtain recognition, at 
the initiative of Latin missionaries, Yohannan Sullaqa 
contacted Roman Catholic authorities and traveled to 
Rome by way of Jerusalem, where his travel compan- 
ions sent a letter to Pope Julius III requesting him to or- 
dain Yohannan Sullaqa as their Catholicos Patr. On the 
basis of the later oral testimony of Yobannan Sullaqa 
in Rome, the Roman authorities incorrectly assumed 
that Patr. Shem'on VII had died in 1551, which paved 
the way to ordain him a bp. and appoint him as ‘Patr. 
of Mosul’ (1553). After his ordination Yohannan Sul- 
laqa took the name of Shem'on VIII, returned to the 
Middle East, and, recognized by the Ottoman authori- 
ties, established himself in Amid (Diyarbakir), where he 
ordained a Metropolitan and several bishops in order to 
secure his succession as head of the new E.-Syr. Uniate 
Church. He died in 1555, probably assassinated at the 
instigation of Shem'on VII (d. 1558), as appears from a 
panegyric on Yohannan Sullaqa, composed by his suc- 
cessor 'Abdisho' of Gazarta. 


Yuhanon X, Isho' bat Shushan 


Yohannan Sullaqa is the author of three different 
professions of faith (1553), originally composed in Syr- 
iac. Two of them (of Catholic inspiration) were trans- 
lated into Latin by Andreas Masius; the third is found in 
the panegyric of 'Abdisho' and clearly belongs to the 
Ch. of E. 


J. Habbi, ‘Signification de l'union de Mar Sulaqa avec Rome en 
1553’, OS 11 (1966), 99-132, 199—230. 
J. Lampart, Ein Märtyrer der Union mit Rome Joseph I, 1681—1696, 
Patriarch der Chaldaer (1966), 49-58. 
H. G. B. Teule 


Yuhanon X, Isho‘ bar Shushan Yihanna Yasa‘ 
b. Sagan (d. 1072 or 1073) [Syr. Orth.] 


Following the death of Patr. Yuhanon IX (1057), 
Yuhanon was elected by the Oriental bps. and conse- 
crated in Amid, while simultaneously a different candi- 
date was elected and consecrated with broader support 
(Athanasios VI Hoye). Yuhanon subsequently stepped 
down and opted for a quiet life of study and scholar- 
ship, thus allowing Athanasios to take office. When five 
years later, however, Athanasios died, Yuhanon was 
urged to come back and was unanimously elected as 
Athanasios’s successor, serving for nine years, until his 
death in 1072 (or 1073). Yuhanon spent most of his 
life in Amid, rather than in Melitene, due to the Byz- 
antine oppression of the Syr. Orth. Our main sources 
for Yuhanon’s life are Michael Rabo (XV.1; ed. Chabot, 
573-5 and 579 [Syr.]; vol. 3, 162-4 and 170-2 [FT]) and 
Bar ‘Ebroyo (Ecclesiastical History, ed. Abbeloos and 
Lamy, vol. 1, 435-48). 

According to Michael Rabo, Yuhanon was a very 
prolific writer, who ‘filled the universe with his letters and 
volumes’ (XV.3: ed. Chabot, 579 [Syr.]; vol. 3, 171 [FT]; 
cf. Bar ‘Ebroyo, vol. 1, 447). He specifically mentions 
his work on Ephrem and Ishaq (of Antioch): Yuhanon is 
said to have brought (selections from) their work togeth- 
er in one volume, which he wrote in his old age with his 
own hands, prevented by death, however, from finish- 
ing it. Yahanon's name is in fact associated with Ishaq’s 
memre in ms. Vat. Syr. 119 (cf. S. E. and J.S. Assemani, 
Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vaticanae ... Catalogus, 1.3 [1759], 
115-23) and in ms. Berlin 56 (c£. E. Sachau, Verzeichniss 
der syrischen Handschriften, 188—90). A letter addressed to 
the Cath. of the Armenians, in which Armenian criti- 
cism against the Syr. Orth. is refuted and certain views 
and practices of the latter are defended, is transmitted 
as the first part of a larger compilation dealing with the 
Armenians. It was edited, translated, and studied twice 
in 1912 by two scholars working independently of one 
another. There is also an Anaphora transmitted under 
Yuhanon’s name. Michael reports that Yuhanon wrote 4 
books (of poetty) on the sack of Melitene (by the Turks 


Yuhanon XIV bar Shayullah 


in 1058), but these have not been preserved (Chabot 
574; vol. 3, 159). 

In Arabic a letter to the Coptic Patr. Christodoulos 
(1047-77), defending the Syr. Orth. practice of mixing 
salt and oil with the Eucharistic bread, survives. In ad- 
dition, P. Sbath reports that a treatise on the unity and 
trinity of God, against the Muslims, exists in one of the 
mss. of his collection (see Graf). 
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O. Lichti, ‘Das Sendschreiben des Patriarchen Barschuschan 
an den Catholicus der Armenier’, JAOS 32 (1912), 268— 
342. 

E. Nau, ‘Lettre du patriarche Jean X (1064—1073) au Catholique 
arménien Grégoire II (1065-1105, ROC 17 (1912), 
145-98. (Syr. and FT) 

Wright, A short history of Syriac literature, 225-27. 
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Yuhanon XIV bar Shayullah Gregorios Yuhanon 
(ca. 1705[]-1783) [Syr Orth] 


Translator, scribe, minor writer, and bp. He was born 
Yuhanon bar Shuqayr in Aleppo. His family was otigi- 
nally from Sadad and is mentioned in ms. sources as 
early as 1527. He became a monk in Dayr Mar Misa al- 
Habashi and was later ordained priest there. He became 
the vicar of Damascus in 1752 and was consecrated its 
bp. in 1754 in Amid. He died in June 1783 and was bur- 
ied in Damascus. 

His literary works include: 1. A translation of the 
Chronicle of Michael Rabo into Arabic in 1759, based on 
two Syr. mss.; 2. He may have authored the biographies 
of four patriarchs and the lists of the bishops they con- 
secrated from 1687—1759; 3. A letter on the Orthodox 
faith, probably against Michael Jarweh; 4. Hymns in col- 
loquial Arabic, some of which are used today. 


Barsoum, in PatrMagfer7 (1940), 186-89. 
G. A. Kiraz 


Yuhanon bar Ma dani (d. 1263) [Syr. Orth.] 


Aaron bar Madani received the name of Yuhanon 
when he became Metropolitan of Mardin around the 
year 1230. In 1231/2 he was ordained Maphrian of the 
East and appointed Patr. in December 1252. As Patr. he 
was not recognized by all bishops, some of whom had 
sworn allegiance to bar Ma'dani's rival, Dionysios An- 
gut, ordained a few months earlier. Only after the latter’s 
violent death in 1261 was he accepted as Patr. of the 
whole Church till his death in 1263 in the monastery of 
Baksimet (Cilicia). 

Bar Ma‘dani is a typical representative of the Syri- 
ac Renaissance. He studied Arabic in Baghdad and, ac- 
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cording to Bar “Ebroyo, he acquired great proficiency 
in the literary language. He is the author of several 
Arabic liturgical and moral homilies in rhymed prose. 
There is some uncertainty whether these are (partly) 
based on an earlier Syriac original. His collection of 
Syriac poems deals with different subjects: two poems 
on the soul, symbolically designated as Porabto ‘Bird’, 
inspired by the imagery and style of Ibn Sina’s ‘Recital 
On the Bird’ and his ‘Ode On the Soul’; on the way of 
the Perfect; on the invasion of Edessa; on the ascetic 
Aaron and several other shorter poems on different 
themes. The authorship of the latter poems deserves 
closer examination on account of a certain similarity in 
style with Bar “Ebroyo’s poetry and the fact that early 
compilations contain poems of both Bar Ma' dani and 
Bar ‘Ebroyo. Bar Ma dani also wrote an Anaphora, 
which was incorporated into later W.-Syr. liturgical 
compilations. 


Primary Sources 


Yuhanon Dolabani, Mimre w-mushoto d-simin Mor Yubanon bar 
Ma dani, Patryarko d-Antyokya (1929; 2nd ed. 1980). 


Secondary Sources 
Baumstark, Literatur, 307-8. 
Graf, GCAL, vol. 2, 267-9. 
Barsoum, Scattered pearls, 460-2. 
H. Takahashi, Barbebraeus: A Bio-bibliography (2005), 77-8. 
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Yuhanon Barbur (fl. late 6th cent.) 
[Syr. Orth. then Chalcedonian] 


When Patr. Peter of Kallinikos went to Alexandtia in ca. 
581 he took with him as theological experts Yuhanon 
Barbur and Proba; the two men, however, were won over 
to the Neo-Chalcedonian position on a technical matter 
by the sophist Stephanos; while Proba then openly op- 
posed the miaphysite viewpoint, Yuhanon for a while 
left his position ambiguous, but finally, as a result of the 
Plerophotia that he presented at a synod in Gubba Bar- 
raya, ca. 585, he was excommunicated. Nothing is known 
of his subsequent career. Excerpts of some of his writ- 
ings (including, probably, one from the Plerophoria) ate 
preserved in ms. Brit. Libr. Add. 12,155 (listed by Van 
Roey, 353-4). He may be the same person as the ‘Abbot 
Yuhanon’, author of a short extract in a collection of 
Chalcedonian christological texts (ed. Bettiolo, CSCO 
403-4, [1979], no. XV). 
T. Hainthaler, “The christological controversy on Proba and 
John Barbur’, in SywSyr VIII, 155—70. 
A. Van Roey, ‘Une controverse christologique sous le patriarcat 
de Pierre de Callinique’, in SymSyr IT, 349-57. 
S. P. Brock 
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Yuhanon of Ephesus John of Asia (ca. 507—589) 
[Syr. Orth.] 


Monk, missionary, church leader, (titular) Bp. of Ephe- 
sus, hagiographer, and historian. From the region of 
Amid, Yuhanon entered the monastic life as a child. 
Exiled in the 520s during the Miaphysite persecutions 
under emperors Justin I and Justinian, Yuhanon trav- 
eled throughout the eastern Roman provinces and 
Egypt, settling in Constantinople ca. 540 among the 
displaced Miaphysite community. In 542, Emperor Jus- 
tinian chose Yuhanon to lead a missionary campaign 
in Asia Minor during which Yuhanon claims to have 
converted 80,000 pagans and schismatics, and founded 
98 churches and 12 monasteries. Consecrated Bp. of 
Ephesus ca. 558 by Ya'qub Burd'oyo, Yuhanon seems 
never to have resided in his diocese. Yuhanon served as 
archimandrite of a monastery and leader of the Con- 
stantinopolitan Miaphysites until his imprisonment un- 
der Justin II in the 570s, where he remained until his 
death. His hagiographical collection ‘Lives of the East- 
etn Saints’, written in the 560s, and his Ecclesiastical 
History, written in three parts and covering up through 
588, provide some of our most important information 
about the 6th cent. 
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Yuhanon of Litarba Yuhanon the Stylite 
(d. 737/8) [Syr. Orth] 


Monk, stylite, and author. In spite of a reasonable 
amount of information, several crucial questions con- 
cerning Yuhanon remain without an answer, due to the 
fact that so little of his work has survived. It is also un- 
clear whether we are dealing with one person or with 
more persons having similar names. 

First, Yuhanon is known for his exchange of let- 
ters with Ya'qub of Edessa and with Giwargi bp. of the 
Arab tribes. Seventeen of the letters by Ya'qub are ad- 
dressed to Yuhanon (Van Ginkel, 78—81), while four 
extant letters of Giwargi have him as the addressee. 
One letter written by Yuhanon himself survives in ms. 
Brit. Libr. Add. 12,154, f. 291r (see Wright, Catalogue, 


Yuhanon of Litarba 


vol. 2, 988b), but remains unedited. It deals with the 
prophecy contained in the biblical verse Gen. 49:10, 
and is addressed to the priest Daniel Tu'oyo (i.e., be- 
longing to the Arab tribe of the Tu'oye); its author is 
named as ‘Yuhanon Estunoyo in the monastery of Lit- 
arba (LYT'RB)'. Yuhanon clearly belonged to the net- 
work of Syr. intellectuals who discussed in their letters 
a wide range of topics dealing with history, chronology, 
philosophy, astronomy, literature, and biblical interpre- 
tation. Litarba (LYT'RB or LYTRYB) is commonly 
identified with Athareb near Aleppo (see Castellana). 
Yuhanon was younger than Ya'qub and it is generally 
assumed that he died in 737/8. 

Second, Yuhanon is credited with the authorship 
of a chronographical work (with a particular interest 
in chronology), which was used and referred to in the 
later tradition, esp. in Dionysios of Tel Mahre and Michael 
Rabo. Apart from these references and a limited number 
of quotations, this work, which probably reached to ca. 
726/7, is not preserved. 

Third, a short grammatical work was preserved in 
the E.-Syr. ms. Alqosh (olim) 139 (or 1332; see J. Vos- 
té, Catalogue de la Bibliothèque syro-chaldéenne du Couvent de 
Notre-Dame des Semences près d’Algos [1929], see 108, ms. 
293), which Moberg studied on the basis of a copy pro- 
vided by A. Scher. Its author is introduced as ‘Yuhanon 
Estunoyo in the Monastery of Mor Z'uro near Serugh’. 
Moberg pointed out this work’s dependence on the 
grammar of Ya'qub of Edessa (as well as on the Syr. 
translation of Dionysius Thrax), but was reluctant to 
identify the author with Yuhanon of Litatba. 

Fourth, *Yubanon Estunoyo of Beth Mor Z'uro at 
Serugh’ (echoing the name of the grammarian) is men- 
tioned as the main character in a theological discussion 
with an opponent (who poses as a non-Christian and may 
be a Muslim), of which a brief report is preserved in the 
Maronite ms. Paris, Bibl. Nat. Syr. 202 (ff. 135v—1391). 
Whether we are dealing here with the correspondent of 
Ya'qub of Edessa (as Suermann assumes) is uncertain 
(see Hoyland, 516-17). 
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H. Suermann, ‘John the Stylite of Mar Z'ura at Sarug’, in 
Christian-Muslim relations, ed. Thomas and Roggema, 
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Yuhanon of Mardin (d. 1165) [Syr. Orth.] 


Metropolitan of Mardin, author, and restorer of church- 
es. He became a monk on the mountain of Edessa, 
and from there went to Mardin where he was greatly 
impressed by the buildings of Mor Hnonyo Monastery, 
despite their state of decay. After 1124/5, when he was 
appointed metropolitan of Mardin and the surround- 
ing region, he was in a position to carry out restorations 
both there and in local village churches and monasteries 
(a list is given), and to encourage the revival of the mo- 
nastic life. He is also said to have written (or sponsored) 
four illuminated Gospel lectionaries. 

A number of biographical (and autobiographical) 
notices are incorporated into the W.-Syr. Synodicor’, 
prefacing his Canons for the Monastery of Mor Hnonyo 
(Dayr al-Za'faran) and some further canons. His liturgical 
works, on the ‘oil of anointing’ and the myron are pre- 
served in ms. Sharfeh 4/1 (12th cent.; de Vries, 8). His 
lost work on the calamities that befell Edessa (captured 
by Zangi in 1144), claiming that they had nothing to do 
with the will of God, was refuted by Dionysios bar Salibi. 
Yubanon is the subject of a panegyric (unpublished) by 
Michael Rabo. 
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Yuhanon Maron Yuhanon d-Marun 
(fl. ca. 685 — ca. 707) 


Saint and first patr. of the Syriac Maron. Church of An- 
tioch. Maronite sources situate the election of Yuhanon 
and the formation of the patriarchate against the back- 
drop of the Christological controversies as they related 
to the See of Antioch. Following the death in 609 of 
Anastasius II, the last Chalcedonian patriarch to reside 
in Antioch, titular Chalcedonian patriarchs of Antioch 
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were appointed by Constantinople, a situation which 
continued until 702. Thereafter, the See remained vacant 
until 742 when Caliph Hisham allowed the election of 
Stephanos III to take place. During the period of vacancy 
filled by Stephanos, Syriac-speaking Chalcedonians were 
without a local hierarchy. It was to remedy this situation 
that the monks of the Monastery of St. Maron elected 
one of their own as Chalcedonian patriarch of Antioch 
who took the name ‘Yuhanon of Maton’. 

Maronites refute arguments raised against the histo- 
ticity of Yuhanon and the legitimacy of the patriarchate. 
They cite Rome’s rejection of the election of Macedonius 
as patt. of Constantinople in 649 as evidence of the fact 
that, had Yuhanon’s election been viewed as illegitimate, 
Rome would have rejected it as well. The question of the 
legitimacy of Yuhanon’s election, as well as the charge 
of Maronite complicity in the monothelete heresy, were 
further propagated by William of Tyre (d. 1186), who 
depended exclusively on manipulated passages in the 
Annals of Eutychius of Alexandria (Said b. Batriq) as 
his source of information on the Maronites. In the years 
following the Muslim Arab conquest of Syria, the region 
that came to be identified as Dar al-Islam (‘the House 
of Islam’) was effectively cut off from Constantinople 
and the West. In support of their perpetual orthodoxy, 
Maronites cite the consistent recognition of their patri- 
archate by Rome and their disavowal of monotheletism 
once they learned of its condemnation at the Council of 
Constantinople in 680. Maronite sources indicate that 
Yuhanon and his successors were canonically constitut- 
ed and held the title ‘of Antioch’. 

Several ecclesiastical works are attributed to 
Yuhanon Maron, including an Anaphora, or eucharistic 
prayer, which bears his name, and a treatise (gro) on 
the priesthood. The feast of Yuhanon Maron is celebrat- 
ed in the Catholic Church on 2 March . 


Primary Sources 


M. Breydy, Jean Maron. Exposé de la foi et autres opuscules (CSCO 
497—8; 1988). (Syr. with FT) 
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Yuhanon Naqat (before 9th cent.) [Syr. Orth] 


Ascetic author. Yuhanon was a W.-Syr. (most likely Syr. 
Orth.) ascetic on the Holy Mountain near Edessa. He 
lived before the 9th cent. and his name Naqar (possibly 
related to the verb aqar) may be an allusion to the fact 
that he personally catved out his own monastic cell in 
the rock. Various popular W.-Syr. monastic anthologies 
have preserved a number of ascetic fragments dealing 
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with simple themes such as genuflections (burke), the 
Simple Law (of staying away from the world), seclusion, 
and voluntary poverty. Two fragments are of a more 
mystic character and deal with the participation in the 
Holy Mysteries and with baptism. John was held in high 
esteem by the Syr. Orth. community who called him Sobo 
gadisho ‘the holy Elder’ Naqar. 
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Yuhanon Qashisho (1918-2001) [Syr. Orth.] 


He was born in Azekh and immigrated to Qamishli 
where he studied Syriac under George Maiilo. He taught 
in Aleppo, then lived in Bethlehem where his father was 
a priest. In 1948 he went to Syria where he taught, and 
worked in journalism. In 1970 he immigrated to Sweden. 
His writings include: 1. Readers in seven parts 
which were published in Qamishli, and an intermediary 
primer with Sulayman Hanno. 2. A reader in 3 parts titled 
Safro tobo (Sweden, 1983). 3. Two pocket dictionaries, one 
Sytiac-Swedish, and the other Swedish-Syriac (I have no 
publication information). 4. A number of short stories 
for juveniles (1982, 1983). 5. He wrote over 200 poems 
many of which are published in various periodicals, es- 
pecially Huyada, and in a collection titled Sito d-mimre 
w-mushoto (1993). 
Abüna, Adab, 577. 
Munüfar Barsüm, Adwa , 142-4. 
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Yuhanon of the Sedre (d. 648) [Syr. Orth ] 


Former monk of the Monastery of Eusebona, he be- 
came the synkellos (secretary) of Patr. Athanasios I Gamo- 
lo, whom he succeeded in 630/1. As Patr. he is espe- 
cially known for his conversations with a Muslim Emir, 
probably ‘Umayr b. Sa'd b. ‘Ubayd, which took place in 
644. The Syriac report of this encounter by his secretary 
is preserved in a single ms. written in 874. There are a 
numbet of elements in the text, especially a discussion 
on inheritance law, which suggest that the original report 
was reworked by later redactors, possibly in the 8th or 
even the 9th cent. 

According to the Chronicle of Dionysios of 
Tel Mahre, preserved in the work of Michael Rabo, 
Yuhanon III. (Yuhanon I, if one does not follow the 
W.-Syt. computation of the patriarchal lists) would have 
been responsible for the supervision of the translation 
of the Gospel from Syriac into Arabic (not preserved). 
He composed a letter to Marutha on the persecution of 
the Miaphisite Christians in Persia by Barsawma of Nisi- 
bis (preserved in Michael’s Chronicle). His other writings 
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comptise: a pkropuryd (apologetic treatise) on the aph- 
tartodocetic doctrines of Julian of Halicarnassus; another 
on Christology with strong worded condemnations of 
the ‘Nestorians’ and the Chalcedonians; a homily on the 
consecration of the Holy Myron (and, according to the 
Chronicle of Siirt, ch. 110 [PO 13.4, 634]; the text itself 
of the consecration of the Myron as well as of the Bless- 
ing of the Water at Epiphany); a number of sedre, prayers 
of intercession arranged in a specific order (sedra) — 
which gave him his name d-sedre ‘of the sedre’ — for dif- 
ferent occasions; and possibly an Anaphora. 
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B. Roggema, “The Debate between Patriarch John and an 
emit of the Mhaggraye: A Reconsideration of the 
earliest Christian-Muslim Debate’, in Christlich-muslimische 
Gespräche im mittelalterlichen Orient, ed. M. 'Tamcke (BTS 
117; 2007), 21-39. 

eadem, “The Disputation of John and the Emir’, in Christian- 
Muslim relations, ed. Thomas and Roggema, 782-5. 

A. M. Saadi, “The letter of John of Sedreh. A new perspective 
on nascent Islam’, JAAS 11 (1997), 68-84. 


H. G. B. Teule 


Yuhanon of Tella Yuhanon bar Qursos 
(in some mss.) (482—538) [Syr. Orth.] 


Bp. of Tella (d-Mawzlat) 519—21. Born 482 in Kallinikos 
in the province Osrhoene, he received a good educa- 
tion and was fluent in both Syriac and Greek. In 507 
he joined the monastic community of Mar Zakkay in 
Kallinikos and was otdained (among others by Ya'qub of 
Serugh) bp. of Tella in (Nov—Dec.?) 519. As Miaphysite 
bp. he was exiled in 521/2, and lived in hiding around 
Mardin and in Persia. In exile he ordained thousands of 
deacons and priests, and thereby established a Miaphy- 
site church hierarchy which became the foundation of 
the Syr. Orth. Church. In 532/3 he attended a discussion 
of faith with Chalcedonian bishops in Constantinople. 
For building an underground church, he was persecuted 
after 536, caught in the mountains around Shighar in 
Persia in early Feb. 537 and brought to Antioch where he 
died 6 Febr. 538. 

He is remembered in two Lives, one by Eliya (CSCO 
7—8, 31—95 [23—60]) and one by Yuhanon of Ephesus (PO 
18, 513-26). His own works show him as a teform bp. 
involved in the ecclesiastical and christological contro- 
versies of his days and include Canons for priests and 


Yulyana Saba 


deacons, questions and answers (especially concerning 
the Eucharist), a commentary on the Trisagion, and a 
profession of faith. 


V. Menze, “The Regula ad Diaconos: John of Tella, his Eucharistic 
Ecclesiology and the Establishment of an Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy in Exile’, OC 90 (2006), 44—90. (Syr. with ET; 
incl. further references) 

V. Menze and K. Akalın, John of Tella’ Profession of Faith. The 
legacy of a sixth-century Syrian Orthodox bishop (Texts from 
Christian Late Antiquity 25; 2009). (Syr. with ET) 

V. Poggi and Mar Grigorios (Hanna Ibrahim), ‘Il commento al 
Trisagio di Giovanni Bar Qūrsūs’, OCP 52 (1986), 202— 
210. (Syr. with IT) 

V. Mense 


Yulyana Saba Julian Saba (d. 377) 


An ascetic living in the region of Edessa. Little is known 
of his life apart from the fact that he made a pilgrimage 
to Sinai (probably in 362); he is also said to have visited 
Antioch. The year of his death is given in the Chronicle of 
Edessa. A collection of 24 zadrose on him are attributed 
to Ephrem, of which the first four ate probably genuine- 
ly by him. Yulyana features in Theodoret’s ‘History of the 
Monks of Sytia' (ch. 2), and this circulated separately in 
Syriac translation (ed. Bedjan, AMS, vol. VI, 380—404); 
he was also the subject of a mimro by Ya'qub of Serugh 
(unpublished). 
S.H. Griffith, ‘Julian Saba, “the Father of the monks of 
Syria", JECS 2 (1994), 185—216. 
Vóóbus, History of Asceticism in the Syrian Orient, vol. II, 42—51. 
S. P. Brock 


Zacharias, Pseudo- 


A Gth-cent. anonymous Syr. Orth. author, possibly a 
monk, who compiled a variety of sources into a chron- 
icle in Syriac, including the 6th-cent. Ecclesiastical His- 
toty of Zacharias Rhetor bp. of Mitylene, who died after 
536. Books I-II of Pseudo-Zachatias includes among 
others the history of Joseph and Aseneth, the Acts of 
St. Silvester of Rome, and the Legend of the Sleepers 
of Ephesus. Books III-VI contain the Syriac translation 
of the Ecclesiastical History by Zacharias Rhetor. The 
reions of Anastasius and Justin I are the subjects of 
Parts VII-VIII, while the reign of Justinian and Justin II 
up to the year 569 are the subjects of Parts IX-XII. The 
rest of the Chronicle to Book XII is fragmentary. The 
importance of this document resides in the fact that it 
deals with the later 5th and 6th cent., a time of intense 
christological controversies that divided Christianity into 
several denominations. 


K. Ahrens and G. Krüger, Die sogenannte Kirchengeschichte des 
Zacharias Rhetor (1899). (GT) 

E. W. Brooks, Historia Ecclesiastica Zachariae Rhetori vulgo adscripta 
(CSCO 83-84, 87-88; 1919-1924). (Syr. with LT) 
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G. Greatrex, “Le pseudo-Zacharie de Mytiléne et l'historio- 
graphie syriaque au sixième siècle’, in L’Historiographie 
syriaque, ed. M. Debié (ÉtSyr 6; 2009), 33-55. 

G. Greatrex and R. Phenix, Pseudo-Zachariah of Mytilene, Ecclesia- 
stical History (TTH; forthcoming). (ET of Books I-XII; 
incl. further references) 

F.J. Hamilton and E. W. Brooks, The Syriac Chronicle Known as 
that of Zachariah of Mitylene (1899). (ET) 


A, Harrak 


Zacharias Rhetor Zacharias Scholasticus, 
Zacharias bp. of Mytilene (late 5th/early 6th cent.) 


Greek author and bp. Zacharias was born in Maiuma, the 
port of Gaza, in the late 460s; he studied at the School of 
Gaza and then went on to higher studies in rhetoric and 
philosophy in Alexandtia, where he belonged to a group 
of zealous Christian students known as philoponoi (lovers 
of labour). He first met Severus in Alexandria and he 
later followed him to Beirut to study law. In the eatly 490s 
he moved to Constantinople to practice law, and met 
Severus again during the latter's time in the capital, 508— 
11. Details of the later years of his life ate very scanty; 
at some time, perhaps shortly before 536, he became bp. 
of Mytilene. The date of his death is unknown. Of his 
vatious writings (CPG 6995—7001), a few are only known 
in Syriac translation; the most important of these are his 
Ecclesiastical History and ‘Life of Severus’. The former 
covers from the Council of Chalcedon (451) to the end 
of the reign of Zeno (491), which was incorporated into 
Pseudo-Zacharias’s Ecclesiastical History as Books 3-6, 
perhaps in a slightly adapted form. The original Greek 
was used by Evagrius Scholasticus in his Ecclesiastical 
History; the Syriac translation is occasionally quoted by 
Michael Rabo in a fuller form than is found in Pseudo- 
Zacharias. The ‘Life of Severus’ was written to refute a 
scuttilous pamphlet claiming that Severus had been in- 
volved in pagan practices during his student days; it cov- 
ets up to 512, when Severus became Patr. of Antioch. 
Also surviving is the Syriac translation of Zachatias's Life 
of the monk Isaiah, and a fragment of a Life of Peter the 
Iberian (distinct from the Life attributed to John Rufus), 
ed. Brooks, CSCO 7-8 (1907), 1-16, 18. His two main 
surviving works in Greek are a philosophical dialogue 
entitled ‘Ammonios’ (against the Aristotelian notion of 
the eternity of the world), and 7 ‘Chapters against the 
Manichaeans’ (ed. with ET, S. Lieu, in JAC 26 [1983], 
152-218). In the past some scholars have tried to distin- 
guish between the rhetor, the scholasticus, and the bp., 
but for their probable identity, see Honigmann. 


Primary Sources 

CPG 6995-7001. 

(For his Ecclesiastical History, see under Pseudo-Zachatias) 

L. Ambjörn, The Life of Severus by Zachariah of Mytlilene (2008). 
(Syr. and ET) 
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M. A. Kugener, Ve de Sévère, bar Zacharie le scholastique (PO 2.1; 
1903). (Syr. and FT) 


Secondary Sources 


P. Blaudeau, ‘Zacharie le rhéteur, ou Alexandrie centre de 
gravité ecclésial en Orient’, in his AÆxandrie et Constan- 
tinople (451—491) (2006), 581—617. 

E. Honigmann, “Zacharias of Mytilene’, in his Patristic Studies 
(SeT 173, 1953), 194—204. 

C. B. Horn, Asceticism and Christological Controversy in Fifth-Century 
Palestine. The Career of Peter the Iberian (2006), 44-6. 

E. Watts, "Winning the intracommunal dialogues. Zacharias 
Scholasticus’ Life of Severus’, JECS 13 (2005), 437-64. 


S. P. Brock 


al-Za faran, Dayr 

A Syr. Orth. monastery dedicated to Mar Hnonyo (Arab. 
Hananya) located outside Mardin, and the seat of the 
patriarchate from 1293 until after World War I. The date 
of its construction is not known, but it may have been 
originally dedicated to a certain Mar Shlemon and was at 
some point associated with Mar Awgen. Tradition states 
that the chapel was built by Hananya II (793—816), bp. 
of Mardin and Kfartut, and for this reason it was later 
known by his name. From the 14th cent. it became pop- 
ularly known by kurkmo (Arab. Za faran ‘saffron’), though 
the reason for this is not known. It was ruined and reno- 
vated over ten times, the most prominent of which was 
the renovation by Yuhanon of Mardin (1087/8—1165) 
that turned it into a monastery appropriate for the seat 
of the patriarchate. Patr. Michael Rabo was the first to be 
consecrated there in 1166 and to make it a patriarchal 
seat, though he did not reside there for most of his ten- 
ure, and after sometime it reverted to a bishopric seat. In 
1293, Patr. Ignatius b. Wahib (who shared the title with 
two other patriarchs, Michael in Sis and Constantine in 
Malatya) made it his seat, and it remained a patriarchal 
seat until Patr. Eliya III who was forced to vacate it by 
the authorities in the aftermath of the Sayfo massacres. 
Its library (mostly now in the Church of the Forty Mar- 
tyrs in Mardin) housed 350 mss. at the turn of the 20th 
cent. Patr. Petros III/IV and ‘Abdullah II brought two 
printing presses in 1881 and 1889 from England, and in 
1911 a new set of types were obtained by Afram Barsoum 
(then a monk at the monastery) who financed the opera- 
tion himself. Its most prominent bp. in the 20th cent. 
was Dolabani who organized its library. After Dolabani it 
remained without a bp. (but still a seat of a diocese) until 
the consecration of bp. Saliba Ozmen in 2003. It is now 
home to two monks and a few dozen local students and 
is a formal tourist attraction with thousands of Turkish 
tourists visiting every year. 

See Fig. 129c, 130c, and 131c. 


I. Armalah, Lamha ta ribiyya fi adyar mardin (Beirut, 1909). (an 
historical tract on the monasteries of Mardin) 


Zingerle, Pius (Jacob) 


Afram Barsoum (trans. M. Moosa), Hiéstory of the Za’faraan 
Monastery (2009). 
G. A. Kiraz 


Zekarya of Merv see Isho of Merv 


Zingerle, Pius (Jacob) (1801—1881) 


Jacob Zingerle was born on 17 March 1801, to a Roman 
Catholic merchant family in Meran, Southern Tyrol. Af- 
ter completing his high school education, Zingerle stud- 
ied philosophy and theology at the university of Inns- 
bruck. During this period, Zingerle’s interest in ancient 
languages was first stimulated, and he began his pursuit 
of Arabic, Greek, and particularly Syriac. In 1820, while 
still a university student, Zingerle entered the Benedic- 
tine monastery Marienberg at Meran, taking the name 
‘Pius’. He was ordained to the priesthood in 1824. Zing- 
etle initially served as assistant priest to a couple of local 
patishes before being called back to Marienberg in 1830, 
where he became a teacher at the monastery-run high 
school. 

Zingerle spent most of the next three decades of 
his life in Meran. He combined his work as instructor 
and later principal of the school with a busy translation, 
and publication, schedule that yielded, amongst others, 
six volumes of Ephrem’s works and several collections 
of Syriac poetry in translation. In 1861, Pius IX called 
Zingetle to Rome, installing him as professor of Ara- 
bic at the Sapienza. Zingerle also served as serfore for 
the Vatican Library, an office that allowed him access to 
primary sources that would fuel his scholarship for the 
rest of his life. 

Health concerns and homesickness brought him 
back to Marienberg in 1864, where he remained until 
his death on 10 Jan. 1881. During this final period of his 
life, Zingerle published, amongst other works, a Syriac 
chrestomathy and dictionary; he is best temembered 
for his translations of Ephrem's and Ya‘qub of Serugh’s 
sermons. 


Select publications by Zingerle 


Echte Akten heiliger Martyrer des Morgenlandes (2 vols.; 1836). 

Ausgewählte Schriften des heiligen Ephram (6 vols.; 1837). 

Harfenklange vom Libanon (1840). 

Festkranze aus Libanon Garten (1846). 

Marien-Rosen aus Damaskus (1853). 

Leben und Wirken des heiligen Simeon Stylites (1855). 

‘Ephriim’s Reden wider die Ketzer; in Sämtliche Werke der heiligen 
Vater, vol. 28 (1859). 

Monumenta Syriaca ex romanis codd. collecta (1869). 

Chrestomathia Syriaca cum indice vocabularum (1871). 

Lexicon Syriacum in usum Chrestomathiae (1873). 


Secondary Sources 


M. Angerer, ‘Albert Jager und Pius Zingerle. Zum 200. Gebur- 
tstag zweier bekannter Marienberger Patres’, Studien und 


Zuqnin, Chronicle of 


Mitteilungen zur Geschichte des Benediktinerordens und seiner 
Zweige 112 (2001), 461-66. 

U. Berliére, "Souvenirs de Marienberg’, Revue Bénédictine 1 
(1890), 79-89. 

M. Breydy, ‘Der Orientalist Pius Zingerle’, Orientalia Witto- 
Herdeckiana 1.1 (1988), 30-1. 

J. Innerhofer, Die Kirche in Südtirol: Gestern und Heute (1982), 
190-91. 

M. Doerfler 


Zuqnin, Chronicle of 


A universal chronicle which begins with the creation 
of the world and ends with the year 775/6, the time 
of composition. It is known from a single ms., partially 
palimpsest, purchased by J. S. Assemani from Dayr al- 
Suryan in Egypt in 1715 and added to the treasures of 
the Vatican Library under the siglum Codex Zuqninen- 
sis Vat. Syr. 162. Separate folios belonging to the last 
part of the chronicle were acquired in 1842 from the 
same monastery by H. Tattam, and are now housed in 
the British Library (Add. 14,665, ff. 2-7). The author's 
name is not given; the first folios which may have in- 
cluded it are missing. A likely candidate, howevet, is 
Yeshu the Stylite of Zuqnin, whose name is commemo- 
rated in a 9th cent. colophon inserted in the chronicle 
by a Syriac monk residing in Egypt. The work is con- 
veniently divided into four parts reflecting more or less 
the major literary sources compiled by the author. Part 
Ispans from the creation of the world to the reign of 
Constantine, and in it the Chronicle of Eusebius of Cae- 
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sarea is a major source. Part II goes from the time of 
Constantine to the time of Theodosius II, on the basis 
of the Ecclesiastical History of Socrates Scholasticus 
and such other literary sources as the so-called Chron- 
icle of Yeshu' the Stylite. Part III, based among others 
on the Ecclesiastical History of Yuhanon of Ephesus, 
covers the reigns of Zeno, Anastasius, Justin I, and 
Justinian. Part IV, essentially the personal contribution 
of the chronicler, deals with the reign of Justinian and 
continues to the year 775. The accounts dealing with the 
period between 767 and 775 are particularly detailed and 
altogether they form a unique source on the economic 
policies of the early Abbasids, namely Caliph Abū Ja ‘far 
al-Mansur, and on the history of the Syr. Orth. Church 
in the Jazira in those years. 


L-B. Chabot, Incerti auctoris Chronicon Pseudo-Dionysianum vulgo 
dictum (CSCO 91, 104, 121; 1927-1949). 

A. Harrak, The Chronicle of Zuqnin Parts II and IV A.D. 488— 
775 (1999). 

idem, ‘Joshua the Stylite of Zuqnin', in Christian-Muslim 
relations, ed. Thomas and Roggema, 322-6. 

R. Hespel, Chronicon Anonymum Pseudo-Dionysianum dictum, TI 
(CSCO 507; 1989). 

E.R. Trombley and J.W. Watt, The Chronicle of Pseudo-Joshua the 
Stylite (2000). 

W. Witakowski, The Syriac Chronicle of Pseudo-Dionysius of Tel- 
Mabre. A Study in the history of historiography (1987). 

idem, Pseudo-Dionysius of Tel-Mahre. Chronicle (known also as the 
Chronicle of Zuqnin). Part III (TTH 22; 1996). 


A. Harrak 


COLOR PLATES 





Fig. 3c. Alqosh, Iraq. The Monastery of our Lady of the Seeds is at the foot of the mountain 
and the village is in the distance. 'The photograph is taken from the mountain of the Monastery of Rabban Hormizd. 
Photo: Amir Harrak. 
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Fig. 12c. Full-page ornamental cross in biblical ms. preserved in the Library of Dayro d-Mor Behnam, 
Iraq, dated 1653. 
Courtesy of Amir Harrak. 
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Fig. 32c. Sinai, Monastery of St. Catherine: general view. Photo: Annabel Wharton. 
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Fig. 49c. Ephrem ‘the Potter’ (/abbam)) being blessed by Mary with Child. Cloth mural in the Church of Dabra Samuel 
in Adil Badil (Wag district, Wallo province), painted in 1909 by Abba Dasta from Goggam. 


Photo: Michael Gervers (1993). 
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Fig. 56c. Monastery of Rabban Hormizd near Alqosh. 
The caves under the Monastery were formerly inhabited by ascetics. 
Photo: Amir Harrak. 
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Fig. 67c. Folio from ms. London, Brit. Libr., Add. 12,150, dated 411 and written in Edessa. 
The image shows a section from the ‘Recognitions’, a work attributed to Clement of Rome. 
See ‘Clement of Rome and Pseudo-Clementine literature’. © The British Library Board. 
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Fig. 71c. Mary and the apostles at Jesus’ Ascension. 
Ms. Florence, Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana, Pluteus 1,56 (Rabbula Gospels), f. 13v. 
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Fig. 76c. Folio from the Edessa-Aleppo ms. (dated 1598) of the Chronicle of Michael Rabo, 
showing the beginning of Book 3. See G. Y. Ibrahim (ed.), The Edessa-Aleppo Syriac codex 
of the Chronicle of Michael the Great (Texts and Translations of the Chronicle of Michael the Great 1; 2009). 
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Fig. 77c. Syriac illuminated ms. (showing Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem) 
in the Syr. Orth. Church of Mort Shmuni in Midyat. 
Photo: Hidemi Takahashi. 
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Fig. 79c. Bell-tower of the Church of Mor Sharbel, Midyat. Photo: Helen Brock (1978). 
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Fig. 88c. Dayr Mar Musa al-Habashi: west wall of the nave (layer 3, ca. 1200). Last Judgment. 
Paul van Mootsel Centre for Christian Art and Culture in the Middle East, Leiden University. 
Photo: Mat Immerzeel. 
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Fig. 104c. Qaraqosh, Syr. Cath. Church of the Mother of God. Silver cross with Syriac inscription, dated 1629/30. 
Photo: Amir Harrak. See Harrak, Syriac and Garshuni inscriptions of. Iraq, AD.01.1. 
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Fig. 123c. 'Ardnas, Tur ‘Abdin, inscription reused in a wall adjoining the Beth Slutho of the Church of Mor Quryaqos. 
The text, dated 1206/7, was published by A. Barsoum, Mak¢bonuto d-al atro d-Tur “Abdin (1964), 136 and reads: 
‘For the glory of God and for the honor of His holy name, and for the commemoration of Mor Quryaqos, 
the glorious martyr. Gabriel the sinner, son of Mas'ud, took care to have this altar (stone) made. Let everyone who reads 
pray for him and his parents. This took place in the year 1518 of the Greeks. The sinner Mushe inscribed it.’ 
Photo: Helen Brock (1985). 
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Fig. 129c. Dayr al-Za' faràn: general view. 
Photo: Amir Harrak. 
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Fig. 130c. Dayr al-Za‘faran: view of the church and bell-tower from an upper story. Photo: Helen Brock (ca. 1978). 
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Maps 


Five maps ate provided here to serve as an initial aid in locating some of the main centers, cities, towns, and monas- 
teries in the lands of Syriac Christianity in the Middle East, both in the historical and in the contemporary periods. 
These maps should not be seen as an attempt to fully document the historical geography of Syriac Christianity. As 
a matter of fact, the geography of Syriac Christianity is a much underdeveloped field, and the creation of a set of 
historical maps remains an urgent desideratum. 

All five maps were specifically designed and drawn by the Ancient World Mapping Center of the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, based on the data provided by the GEDSH editors. For all of the maps the terrain 
depiction was calculated from Environmental Systems Research Institute. SRTM Shaded Relief, on ESRI Data & 
Maps 2006 [DVD-ROM|. Redlands, CA. While Maps I and II have a primarily historical approach, Maps III to V 
wete created from a contemporary perspective, reflecting the sites of Syriac Christianity in the present-day Middle 
East. Asa rule we have followed the terminology most current among Sytiac Christians, without attempting to match 
the Syriac (or Arabic names) with existing non-Syriac nomenclature. 

While preparing the maps, we have relied on a great number of existing maps as well as on other relevant pub- 
lications. The main sources are listed below and users of GEDSH are encouraged to turn to them as a first step in 
their more advanced study of any aspect of the histotical geography of Sytiac Christianity. 


I. Syriac Christianity in the Roman and Sasanian periods 


— Barrington Atlas of the Greek and Roman world, ed. R. J. A. Talbert et al. (2000). 

— Tiibinger Atlas des Vorderen Orients (TAVO). Mit Unterstützung der Deutschen Forschungsgemeinschaft erarbeitet 
vom Sonderforschungsbereich 19 der Universitat Tübingen (1977-1994). 

— E. Honigmann, Evéques et evéchés monophysites d'Asie antérieure au Ve siècle (CSCO 127; 1951). 


IL Syriac Christianity in the Islamic period 


— An historical atlas of Islam. Atlas historique de l'Islam, ed. H. Kennedy (2002). 
— Tübinger Atlas (see under I). 


III. Syriac-Orthodox Christianity centered around Tur 'Abdin 


— H. Aydin, Das Ménchtum im Tur-Abdin. Das Leben der Mönche im Tur-Abdin in der Gegenwart (1988). (two 
maps) 

— H. Hollerweger, A. Palmer, and S. Brock, Turabdin: Lebendiges Kulturerbe. Wo die Sprache Jesu gesprochen wird 
(1999). 

— A. Palmer, Monk and mason on the Tigris frontier. The early history of Tur “Abdin (University of Cambridge 
Oriental Publications 39; 1990). 


IV. The heartland of East-Syriac Christianity in the modern period 


— J. E. Coakley, The Church of the East and the Church of England. A history of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
Assyrian Mission (1992), esp. 8-9. 

— J. M. Fiey, Assyrie chrétienne. Contribution à l'étude de l'histoire et de la géographie ecclésiastiques du nord de l'Iraq, 
vol. 1—3 (Recherches publiées sous la direction de l'Institut de lettres orientales de Beyrouth 22, 23, and 42; 
1965-1968). (covers all traditions) 
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— A. Harrak, Syriac and Garshuni Inscriptions of Iraq (Recueil des inscriptions syriaques 2; 2010). (several 
maps) 

— H. L. Murre-van den Berg, “The Patriarchs of the Church of the East from the fifteenth to eighteenth 
centuries’, Hugoye 2.2 (1999). 

— J.C. J. Sanders, Assyro-Chaldese christenen in Oost-Turkije en Iran. Hun laatste vaderland opnieuw in kaart gebracht 
(1997; ET as Assyrian Chaldean Christians in Eastern Turkey and Iran. Their last homeland re-charted |19977]) 

— D. Wilmshurst, The ecclesiastical organisation of the Church of the East, 1318-1913 (CSCO 582; 2000). 


Main sites of Syriac Christian wall paintings in Lebanon and Syria 


— M. Immerzeel, Identity puzzles. Medieval Christian art in Syria and Lebanon (Orientalia Lovaniensia Analecta 
184; 2009), esp. 41 and 83. 

— A. Schmidt and S. Westphalen, Christliche Wandmalereien in Syrien. Qara und das Kloster Mar Yakub 
(Sprachen und Kulturen des Christlichen Otients 14; 2005), 12. 
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Map I. Syriac Christianity in the Roman and Sasanian periods. 
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[—] Below Sea Level 
Sea Level - 100m 
[7] 100m-200m 
[J 200m-300m 
[C] 300m-600m 
[3 600m-1500m 
[EY 1500m-3000m 
[C] 3000m and above 
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140 210 Kilometers 


approximate borderlines of Roman provinces 
OSRHOENE name of Roman province 
BETH HUZAYE name of ecclesiastical province in Persian-Sasanian Empire 


EDESSA large city 
Hatra medium-size city 


For other conventions, see R. J. A. Talbert, Barrington Atlas of the Greek and 
Roman World (Princeton and Oxford: Princeton University Press, 2000). 
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Map II. Syriac Christianity in the Islamic period. 
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LIST OF PATRIARCHS OF THE MAIN SYRIAC CHURCHES 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Samuel Burleson & Lucas Van Rompay 


The following lists provide overviews of the church leaders in the different Syriac traditions of the Middle 
East. They are not based on a fresh reading of the primary sources, but have been compiled from existing lists 
in secondary sources. The discrepancies that frequently exist in the primary sources, in particular with regard 
to the exact commencement or conclusion of a patriarch’s tenure, have led to different interpretations in the 
secondary sources. No attempt has been made here to reconcile the conflicting data. Alternative years have 
occasionally been added in parenthesis ot, when the divergences were small, the abbreviation ‘ca,’ (i.e. around) 
has been used. For less well-known figures, differences of one or two years are common and have been ig- 
nored in the present lists. All dates have been converted to the Christian era. The conversion from the Seleucid 
to the Christian era has sometimes led to a double year (as the first year according to the Seleucid era fell in 
BC 312/11), but no conclusions should be drawn from the use of either a double or a single year, as this merely 
may reflect the practice adopted in the secondary sources. 

Within some traditions (esp. the Church of the East and the Syriac Orthodox Church) the patriarchal 
lineage is commonly traced back to the apostolic age. This practice, however, has not been followed here. Not 
only is the information for the early period very scanty, but also our focus has been on the time when a clearly 
distinct Syriac Christian hierarchy existed, even if — as in the case of the Syriac Orthodox — this hierarchy merely 
continued an earlier, reputedly ‘orthodox’, tradition. 

The numbering (with Roman numbers) of patriarchs having a common name is largely a modern scholarly 
practice. In several cases discrepancies among the various existing lists will be found or names unaccompanied 
by Roman numbers are found more frequently than those with numbers. When they occur, alternative number- 
ings have often been added in parenthesis. 

Names in bold are used for patriarchs/catholicoi to whom a full entry is dedicated. Three dots ( ... ) ate 
used either for a vacancy or for uncertainty in the chronology. Square brackets (| ... ]) are occasionally used for 
counter-patriarchs. 


I. THE CHURCH OF THE EAST AND ITS UNIATE CONTINUATIONS 


Main secondary sources: 


D. D. Benjamin, The patriarchs of the Church of the East (Translated from Assyrian into English by 
Y. A. Baaba) (2008). (includes a comparison of different existing lists) 

J. F. Coakley, “The patriarchal list of the Church of the East’, in After Bardaisan. Studies on continuity and change 
in Syriac Christianity in honour of Professor Han J. W. Drivers, ed. G. J. Reinink and A. C. Klugkist (Orientalia 
Lovaniensia Analecta 89; 1999), 65—83. (includes comparative discussion of two lists, by Yawsep d- 
Beth Qelayta [1924, reprint 1955] and by Iskhaq Rehana d-Beth Gadda [1965, reprint 1988]) 

J. M. Fiey, Pour un Oriens christianus novus (Beiruter Texte und Studien 49; 1993), 20-41. 
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H.L. Murre-van den Berg, “The patriarchs of the Church of the East from the fifteenth to eighteenth 


centuries’, Hugoye 2.2 (1999). 


B. Spuler, ‘Die morgenlandischen Kirchen’, in Handbuch der Orientalistik 1.vu.2 (1964), 209-11. 
H. Teule, Les Assyro-Chaldéens. Chrétiens d'Irak, d'Iran et de Turquie (Fils ? Abraham, 2008), 211-14. 
E. Tisserant, ‘L’Eglise nestorienne’, in Dictionnaire de théologie catholique X1.1 (1931), col. 260-63. 


Ahadabu(h)y 
Shahlupa 


Papa bar Aggai 
Shem'on bar Sabba'e 
Shahdost 
Barba'shmin 
Tomarsa/Tamuza 
Qayyoma 

Ishaq 

Ahai 

Yahbalaha I 

Ma'na 

Farabokht 

Dadisho I 

Babowai 

Aqaq 

Babai 

Shila 

Narsai and Elisha 
Pawlos 

Abal 

Yawsep I 

Hazqiel 

Ishoyahb I 
Sabrisho I 

Grigor I 

... (enforced vacancy) 
Isho yahb II of Gdala 
Maremeh 

Ishoyahb III of Adiabene 
Gewargis I 
Yohannan I 


Henanisho I 
[Yohannan IT 


Slibhazkha 


Petyon 


c. 204 (3) 
220 — 240 


d. between 327 and 335 
d. 341 or 344 


ca. 399/400 — 410/11 
410 — 415 

415 — 420 

420 

421 

ca. 421 — 456 

457 — 484 

484 — 495/6 

497 — 502/03 

503 — 523 

524 — 537 

537 — 538/9 

540 — 552 

552 — 567 

567 (or 570) — 581 
ca. 581/2 — 595 
596 — 604 

605 — ca. 610 


628 — 645 

646 — 649 

649 — 659 

ca. 659 — 680/1 
680/1 — 683 


685/6 — 699/700 
ca. 692 ( 2)] 


713/4 — 727/8 


731—741 
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Aba II of Kashkar 


Surin 

Ya'qob II 
Henanisho' II 
Timotheos I 
Isho‘ bar Nun 
Gewargis II 
Sabrisho' II 
Abraham II 


'Theodosios 

Sargis I 

(Israel of Kashkar) 
Anosh/Enosh 

Yohannan II bar Narsai 
Yohannan III 

Yohannan IV bar Abgare 
Abraham III Abraza 
Emmanuel I 

Israel I 


"Abdisho' I 

Mati bat Tobi 

Yohannan V 

Yohannan VI Nasuk (bar Nazuk) 
Isho yahb IV bar Hazqiel 

Eliya I of Tirhan 

Yohannan VII bar Targal (b. Targala) 


Sabrisho’ III Zanbur 
" Abdisho' b. al-/Arid 


Makkika I 
Eliya II bar Molki (bar Maqli) 
Batsawma I 


"Abdisho' HI bar Molki (b. Maqli) 
Isho'yahb V Baladi 

Eliya III Abū Halim 

Yahbalaha II 

Sabrisho' IV bar Qayyoma 
Sabhrisho' V b. al-Masihi 
Makkika II 

Denha I 


741 — 751 


ca. 754 

754 — 773 
773 — 779/80 
779/80 — 823 
823 — 828 
828 — 829/30 
831 — 835 
837 — 850 


853 — 858 
860 — 872 
d. 877 

877 — 884 
884 — 891/2 
895 — 899 
900 — 905 
905 — 936/7 
937 — 960 
961 


963 — 986 

987 — 999 

1000 — 1011 
1012 — 1020 
1020 — 1025 
1028 — 1049 
1050 — 1057 


1064 — 1072 


1074 — 1090 


1092 — 1109/10 


1111 — 1132 
1134 — 1136 


1139 — 1148 
1149 — 1175 
1176 — 1190 
1190 — 1222 
1222 — 1225 
1226 — 1256 
1257 — 1265 
1265 — 1281 
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Yahbalaha III 
Timotheos II 
Denha II 

Shem‘on II 
Shem‘on III 

Eliya IV 

Shem‘on IV Basidi 
Shem‘on V 

Eliya V 

Shem‘on VI 
Shem‘on VII bar Mama 


1281 — 1317 
1318 — 1332 (?) 
1336/7 — 1381/2! 


ca. 1437 

1437 — 1497 
1497 — 1502 
1502—1504 
1504 — 1538 


1538/39 — 1558 


THE PATRIARCHATE OF RABBAN HORMIZD (successors of Bar Mama, 1551—1804? 


Eliya VI bar Gewargis 

Eliya VII 

Eliya VIII Shem'on 

Eliya IX Yohannan Marawgin 
Eliya X Marawgin 

Eliya XI Denha 

Eliya XII Isho'yahb 


1558/59 — 1591 


1591 — 1617 
1617 —1660 
1660 — 1700 
1700 — 1722 
1722 — 1778 
1778 — 1804 


FIRST ATTEMPT AT UNION WITH Rome (1551 — 1692) 


Yohannan Sullaqa (Shem'on VIII) 
"Abdisho IV of Gazarta 


Shem'on (Yahbalaha) 
Yahbalaha Shem'on 
Shem‘on IX Denha 
Shem‘on X 

Shem‘on XI 

Shem‘on XII Yohannan 
Shem‘on XIII Denha 





1553 — 1555 
1555 — 1567 (1570) 


1572 — 1576 (?) 
1577 — 1579/80 


1580 — 1600 
1600 — 1638 (1625?) 
1638 — 1656 
1656 —1662 
1662 — 1700 


' For these dates, see S. P. Brock, ‘A Syriac list of Mongol rulers’, in Der Christliche Orient und seine Umwelt. Gesammelte 
Studien xu Ehren Jürgen Tubachs anlafflich seines 60. Geburtstags, ed. S. G. Vashalomidze and L. Greisiger (2007), 331 and 335, 


with notes 23 and 24. 


^ For a recent discussion of the patriarchs/catholicoi during the five centuries of division within the Church of the 
East, see Murre-van den Berg, “The patriarchs of the Church of the East’. For the confusion that has existed in scholarship 
concerning the dates and numbering of Eliya VI and VII, see S. P. Brock, “East Syriac pilgrims to Jerusalem in the early Ot- 
toman period’, ARAM 18-19 (2006—2007), Appendix (198—201). For the period between the mid-16th and the early 19th 
cent., see also A. Lampart, Ein Märtyrer der Union mit Rom. Joseph I. 1681-1696. Patriarch der Chaldaer (1966), esp. 365—66. 


? See also Teule, Les Assyro-Chaldéens, 213. Relations between this line of catholicoi and the Church of Rome became 


attenuated and were all but nonexistent after 1600. 
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SECOND ATTEMPT AT UNION WITH ROME: THE PATRIARCHATE OF AMID/DryaRBAKIR (1681 — 1828) 


Yawsep I 1681 — 1696 
Yawsep II (Sliba d-Beth Ma'ruf) 1696 — 1713 
Yawsep III Timotheos Marawgin 1714 — 1757 
Yawsep IV Lazaros Hindi 1759 — 1781 (1796) 
Yawsep V Augustin Hindi 1781 (1802) — 1828 


THE UNIATE CHALDEAN PATRIARCHATE OF BABYLON (Mosul, Baghdad, 1830 to date) 


Yohannan VIII (Eliya) Hormizd 1830 — 1838 
Nicholas Esha'ya (Zay) 1838 — 1847 
Yawsep VI Audo 1848 — 1878 
Eliya XIV (XII, XIII) Abū al-Yünan 1879 — 1894 
"Abdisho' V Khayyat 1895 — 1898 
Yawsep VI Emmanuel Toma 1900 — 1947 
Yawsep VII Ghanima 1947 — 1958 
Pawlos II Cheikho 1958 — 1989 
Raphael I Bidawid 1989 — 2003 
Emmanuel III Delly 2003 to date 


‘THE ASSYRIAN CHURCH OF THE East (line of Qudshanis and its continuation, 1700 to date) 


Shem‘on XIV Shlemon 1700 — 1740 
Shem'on XV Michael Mukhtas 1740 — 1780 
Shem‘on XVI Yohannan 1780 — 1820 
Shem'on XVII Abraham 1820 — 1860 
Shem‘on XVIII Rubel 1860 — 1903 
Shem'on XIX Benyamin 1903 — 1918 
Shem'on XX Pawlos (Polos Shem'on) 1918 — 1920 
Shem'on XXI Eshai (Eshai Shem'on) 1920 — 1975* 
Denha IV 1976 to date 


THE ANCIENT CHURCH OF THE Easr (1968 — to date) 


Toma Darmo 1968 
Addai II 1972 to date 





^ In 1940 Mar Eshai Shem'on moved to the United States and began to adopt the style ‘Mar Shem'on XXIII’. See 
Coakley, “The patriarchal list of the Church of the East’, 66—67. 
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II. THe SYRIAC ORTHODOX CHURCH AND ITS UNIATE CONTINUATIONS 


The present list starts with the patriarchate of Severus of Antioch (512—538). Earlier incumbents of the see of 
Antioch are known through the historical writings of the Imperial Church. While the Syriac Orthodox patri- 
archs obviously continued this earlier line of patriarchs, it is only with Severus that a distinct Syriac Orthodox 
hierarchy emerged.’ 

Main secondary sources: 


Y. Dolabani, asar ïd ratawa napra esii ai choskam — Die Patriarchen der syrisch- 
orthodoxen Kirche von Antiochien (1990). 

J. M. Fiey, Pour un Oriens christianus novus (Beiruter Texte und Studien 49; 1993), 20—41. 

C. Sélis, Les Syriens orthodoxes et catholiques (Fils d’ Abraham, 1988), 212-15. 

B. Spuler, ‘Die morgenländischen Kirchen’, in Handbuch der Orientalistik l.vu.2 (1964), 211-15. 


Severus of Antioch 512 — 538 
Sergius of Tella ca. 557 — 560 
Pawlos of Beth Ukome 564 — 578 (d. 581) 
Peter of Kallinikos ca. 578 — 591 
Yulyanos I 591 — 594 
Athanasios I Gamolo 594/95 — 631 
Yuhanon of the Sedre 630/31 — 648 
Theodoros 649 — 666/67 
Severus bar Mashqo 667/68 — 684 
Athanasios II of Balad 683/84 — 687 
Yulyanos II Rumoyo 687 — 707/8 
Eliya I 709 — 724 (d. 729) 
Athanasios III 724 — 739 
Iwannis (Yuhanon III) 739 — 755 
Ishoq 755 — 756 (2) 
Athanasios Sandaloyo 756 (2?) — 758° 
Giwargis of B'eltan 758 — 789/907 
Yawsep 790 — 792 
Quryaqos 795 — 817 
[Abraham] 

Dionysios of Tel Mahre 818 — 845 
Yuhanon III (IV) 847 — 874 
Ignatius II (1) 878 — 883 
Theodosios (Romanos the physician) 887 — 896 
Dionysios II 896 — 909 
Yuhanon IV (V) 910 — 922 





? The traditional approach, which considers Peter to be the first of the Orthodox bishops (later patriarchs) of An- 
tioch, is found in most existing lists. A list of ‘Patriarchs who sat on the apostolic throne of Peter, the head of the apostles, 
in Antioch’, however, which is preserved in ms. Dayr al-Suryan 31, f. 81r—v, counts Severus as the first patriarch (and runs 
until Patriarch Dionysios II, d. 909). 


€ Ishoq and Athanasios Sandloyo are regarded as illegitimate (see Dolabani, 67—68). They are not included in the list 


of ms. Dayr al-Suryan 31. 


7 Around 760 there were two counter-patriarchs: Yuhanon of Kallinikos and Dawid of Dara. 
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Basilios 923 — 935 
Yuhanon V (VI) 936 — 953 
Iwannis (Yuhanon VI [VIIJ 954 — 957 
Dionysios III 958 — 961 
Abrohom 962 — 963 
Yuhanon VI (VII) da-Srigteh 965 — 986 
Athanasios (V) Lo‘ozar Salhoyo 987 — 1002/3 
Yuhanon (VII) bar 'Abdun 1004 — 1030 
Dionysios (IV) Hehe (Yahyo, Hoye) 1031 — 1042 
Yuhanon VIII (IX) bar 'Abdun 1042 (1048?) — 1057 
Athanasios (VI) Yahyo (Hoye) 1057 — 1062 
Yuhanon IX (X), Isho' bar Shushan 1063 — 1072 (1073) 
Basilios II (III) 1074 — 1075 
Yuhanon X (XI) 1075 — 1076 
Dionysios (V) Lo'ozat 1077 — 1079 
Iwannis (Yuhanon) 1086 — 1087 
Dionysios (VI) Marqos 1088 — 1090 
Athanasios (VII) Abulfaraj bar Kamoro 1090 — 1129 
Yuhanon XI (X, XII, or XIII) Mawdyono 1129 — 1137 
Athanasios VII (VI) Yeshu' bar Qetreh 1138/39 — 1166 
Michael I Rabo 1166 — 1199 


[Theodoros bar Wahbun] 
Athanasios VIII (VIL, IX) bar Salibi Qroho 1199 — 12078 


Michael II (Yeshu' Sephtono) 1199 — 1215 
Yuhanon XII (XI, XIII, or XIV) Yeshu‘ Kotubo 1207/8 — 1219/20 
Ignatius III Dawid 1222 — 1252 
Dionysios Ahrun ‘Angur 1252 — 1261 
Yuhanon bar Ma' dani 1252 — 1263 
Ignatius IV Yeshu' 1264 — 1283 
Philoxenos Nemrud 1283 — 1292 


THE PATRIARCHATE OF MARDIN 


Ignatius V bar Wahib 1293 — 1333 
Ishmail (Ignatius VI) 1333 — 1365/66 
Shihab (Ignatius VIT) 1366 — 1381 
Abrohom II Gharib (Ignatius VIIT) 1382 — 1412 
Behnam Hadloyo (al-Hadlt) (Ignatius EX) 1412 — 1454 
Khalaf Ma'dnoyo (Ignatius X) 1456 — 1484 
Yuhanon bar Shayullah (Ignatius X) 1484 — 1493 





* For this period, in which there were two competing patriarchs, see H. Kaufhold, ‘Zur syrischen Kirchengeschichte 
des 12. Jahrhunderts. Neue Quellen über Theodoros bar Wahbun, OC 74 (1990), 115-51. 


THE PATRIARCHATE OF CILICIA (1292 — 1444/45)? 
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Michael I (11) 1292 — 1312 
Yeshu' bar Shushan (Michael II [IV]) 1313 — 1349 
Basilios III Gabriel 1349 — 1387 
Philoxenos the scribe 1387 — 1421 


Basilios (Shem'un of Beth Man'em) 


1421 — 1444/45 


THE PATRIARCHATE OF TUR ‘ABDIN (1364 — 1816)? 


Ignatius Sobo Salhoyo 1364 — 1389 
Ignatius Yeshu‘ of Midyat 1389 — 1418 
Ignatius Mas'ud Salhoyo 1418 — 1420 
Ignatius Hnukh (Enoch) 'Enwardoyo 1421 — 1444 
Ignatius Qumo of Beth Sbirina 1444 — 1454 
Ignatius Yeshu‘ Salhoyo (or 'Enwardoyo?) 1455 — 1460 
Ignatius “Aziz bar Sobto 1460 — 1482 
Ignatius Sobo of Arbo 1482 — 1488 
Ignatius Yuhanon Quphar ‘Enwardoyo 1489 — 1492 


Ignatius Mas ‘ad (of Tur Abdin) Zazoyo 


1492 — 1512 (1509) 


Ignatius Yeshu‘ Zazoyo 1515 — 1524 
Ignatius Shem'un of Hattakh 1524 — 1551 
Ignatius Ya'qub of Hisn 1551 — 1571 
Ignatius Sohdo of Midyat 1584 — 1621 
Ignatius “Abdallah of Midyat 1628 —? 

Ignatius Habib of Midyat 1674 — 1707 
Ignatius Denho of 'Arnas 1707 — 1725 
Ignatius Barsawmo of Midyat 1740 — 1791 


Ignatius Aho and Ignatius Isha'ya of Arbo 


1791 — 1816" 


CONTINUATION OF THE PATRIARCHATE OF MARDIN, 
LEADING TO THE RE-UNITED SYRIAC ORTHODOX PATRIARCHATE 


Ignatius Nuh the Lebanese 1493 — 1509 
Ignatius Yeshu‘ I (IIT) 1509 — 1510 
Ignatius Ya qub I 1510— 1519 
Ignatius Dawid I (1I) 1519 — 1521 
Ignatius ‘Abdullah I bar Stephanos 1521 — 1557 
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? See E. Honigmann, Le couvent de Barsauma et le patriarcat jacobite d’Antioche et de Syrie (CSCO 146; 1967), esp. 174-76, 


as well as Fiey, Pour un Oriens christianus novus, 269. 


'° See Fiey, Pour un Oriens christianus novus, 275-77. 


11 


There ate seven more patriarchs of Tur ‘Abdin between 1804 and ca. 1840, whose authority, however, was 


limited and contested. Their names are: Severus Ishoq (1804-1816), Yawsep of ‘Arnas (1805-1834), Barsawmo of Hbob 
(1816—1839), Mirza of Beth Sbirina (1816—1842), Barsawmo of Beth Sbirina (1821—1842), Grigorios Zaytun Ghalma of 
Midyat (1821-1844), and Severus “Abd al-Nür of Arbo (1834-1839). See Fiey, Pour un Oriens christianus novus, 277. 
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Ignatius Ni matullah 
Ignatius Dawid Shah 
Ignatius Pilatus 

Ignatius Hidayatallah 
Ignatius Shem'un 
[Ignatius Shukrallah 
Ignatius Yeshu‘ II (IV) bar Qamsho 
Ignatius 'Abdulmasih 
Ignatius Giwargis II 
Ignatius Ishoq ‘Azar 
Ignatius Shukrallah 
Ignatius Giwargis III 
Ignatius Giwargis IV 
Ignatius Matay 

[Behnam and Yawnon?] 
Ignatius Giwargis V 
Ignatius Eliya (II) 
Ignatius Ya'qub II 
Ignatius Petros IV (IIT) 
Ignatius Abdulmasih II 
Ignatius ‘Abdullah Sattaf (II) 
Ignatius Eliya III Shakir 
Ignatius Afram Barsoum 
Ignatius Ya qub III 
Ignatius Zakka I ‘Iwas 


THE SyRIAC CATHOLIC PATRIARCHATE 


Ignatius Andraos Akhrjan 
Ignatius Petros Shahbadin 


Ignatius Michael Jarweh 
Ignatius Michael Daher 
Ignatius Shem'un Hindi (Zora) 
Ignatius Petros Jarweh 
Ignatius Antun Samheri 
Ignatius Philippos 'Arkus 
Ignatius Giwargis Shalhat 
Ignatius Behnam Benni 
Ignatius Ephrem II Rahmani 
Ignatius Gabriel Tappuni 
Ignatius Antun Hayyek 
Ignatius Musa Da'üd 

Ignatius Petros ‘Abdulahad 
Ignatius Yawseph Younan 


1557 — 1576 
1576 — 1591 

1591 — 1597 
1597 — 1640 
1640 — 1653 
1640 — 1670 ?] 
1653 (1655) — 1661 
1661 — 1686 
1687 — 1708 

1709 (1700) — 1723 
1723 — 1745 
1746 — 1768 
1768 — 1781 
1782 — 1817 


1819 — 1839 (1836) 
1839 (1836) — 1847 
1847 — 1871 
1872 — 1894 
1895 — 1903 (1905) 
1906 = 1915 
1917 — 1932 
1933 — 1957 
1957 — 1980 
1980 to date 


1662 — 1677 
1678 — 1702 


1782 — 1800 
1802 — 1810 
1814 — 1818 
1820 — 1851 
1852 — 1864 
1866 — 1874 
1874 — 1891 
1893 — 1897 
1898 —1929 
1929 — 1968 
1968 — 1998 
1998 — 2001 
2001 — 2008 
2009 to date 
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III. THE Maronite CHURCH 


Continuing the Chalcedonian tradition of the Patriarchate of Antioch, it is only with Yuhanon Maron that a 
specific Maronite hierarchy emerged. While the Christological controversies formed the background against 
which, in the eatly Islamic period, a separate Maronite Church was created, the Maronites remained closer to 
the Syriac Christian tradition of the Patriarchate of Antioch, in contrast to the Melkites who, even though in 
the eatlier period they represented this same tradition, in the following centuries increasingly moved into the 
orbit of Byzantine Orthodox Christianity. It should be noted that prior to the Crusader period only very few 
names are known. 

Main secondary sources: 


J.-B. Chabot, Les /istes patriarcales de l'Église maronite (Mémoires de l'Institut National de France 44; 1951). 
P. Dib, ‘Maronite (Église), Patriarches’, in DTC, vol. 10 (1927), 70-72. 

R. J. Mouawad, Les Maronites. Chrétiens du Liban (Fils ? Abraham, 2009), 231-46." 

B. Spuler, ‘Die morgenlandischen Kirchen’, in Handbuch der Orientalistik l.vu.2 (1964), 217-18. 


Yuhanon Maron ca. 685 — ca. 707 
Yusuf of Jirjis ca. 1100 

Butrus ca. 1121 
Grigorios of Halat ca. 1130 
Ya'qub of Ramat ca. 1141 and 1154 
Yuhanna of Lehfed after 1155 
Jeremiah of 'Amshit? ca. 1199 — 1230 
Daniel of Shamat 1230 — 1236 
Yuhanna of Jaj ca. 1239 
Shem'un ca. 1245 — 1258 
Yühanna 1258 — ca. 1277 
Daniel of Hadshit d. 1282 

Luqa of Bnahran 1282 — 1283 
Jeremiah of Dmalsa 1282 — 1297 (?) 
Shem'un ca. 1322 — 1339 
Yuhanna ca. 1357 
Gabriel of Hajjula d. 1367 

Da'üd Yühanna d. 1404 
Yühanna of Jaj 1404 — 1445 
Ya'qub of Hadath 1445 — 1468 
Buttus b. Yusuf b. Hassan of Hadath 1468 — 1492 
Shem‘un of Hadath 1492 — 1524 
Musa of ‘Akkar 1524 — 1567 
Mikhail al-Rizzi of Kfar Hawra 1567 — 1581 
Sarkis al-Rizzi 1581 — 1596 





12 The present list is largely based on Mouawad’s work, which incorporates Maronite scholarship from the time of 
al-Duwayhi to the present day (see the bibliography on p. 224). For most patriarchs the name is followed by the place of 
origin. 

' For the chronological problems related to this patriarch (who in fact may belong to the late 13th cent), see 


P. G. Borbone, *Codicologia, paleografia, aspetti storici’, in I/ Tetravangelo di Rabbula, ed. M. Bernabò (2008), 56—58. 
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Yusuf al-Rizzi 

Yuhanna Makhluf of Ehden 
Jirjis Amira of Ehden 
Yusuf b. Halib of ‘Aqūra 
Yühanna Safrawi 

Jirjis of Bash'al (or Bsib il?) 
Istifan al-Duwayhi of Ehden 
Gabriel of Blawza 

Ya'qub ‘Awad 

Yusuf Dargham al-Khazin 
Shem‘un ‘Awad of Hasrun 
Tubia al-Khazin 

Yusuf Istifan 

[Mikhail al-Khazin] 

Mikhail Fadil of Beirut 
Philippos al-Jemayel of Bikfayya 
Yusuf al-Tyan of Beirut 
Yuhanna Hulw 

Yusuf Hubaysh 

Yusuf al-Khazin 

Bülus Mas'ad of ‘Ashqut 
Yühanna al-Haj 

Eliyas al-Huwayyik of Helta 
Antun ‘Arida of Bsharreh 
Bülus Ma'üshi 

Antun Khuraysh 

Nasrallah Sfayr 

Bishara Butrus al- Rai 


List OF PATRIARCHS OF THE MAIN SYRIAC CHURCHES IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


1596 — 1608 
1609 — 1633 
1634 — 1644 
1644 — 1648 
1647 — 1657 
1657 — 1670 
1670 — 1704 
1704 — 1705 
1705 — 1733 
1733 — 1742 
1743 — 1756 
1756 — 1766 
1766 — 1793 


1793 —1795 
1795 — 1796 
1796 — 1808 
1809 — 1823 
1823 — 1845 
1845 — 1854 
1854 — 1890 
1890 — 1898 
1899 — 1931 
1931 = 1955 
1955 — 1975 
1975 — 1986 
1986 — 2011 
2011 to date. 


GENERAL INDEX 


The present index includes references to historical petsons, anonymous literary works, geographic locations, and 
monasteries. All GEDSH entries ate also included; page numbers referring to these entries are in bold. For broader, 
more conceptual entries (such as Art and Architecture, Exegesis, etc.), references are limited to the entry in GEDSH, 
where the reader will find relevant cross-references. For geographical names, references to the maps (I-V) are in- 
cluded. Not included in the present index ate names of saints and church buildings. 


A 


Aba I, 1, 105, 193, 198, 217, 231, 238, 267, 272, 324, 346, 


388, 411, 416, 435 
Aba II of Kashkar, 1-2, 159, 172, 195 
Aba (ca. 400), 2, 72, 324 
Aba (archdeacon of Seleucia), 183 
Abay, Dayro d-Mor, 217, 408, Map III 
Abba Isaiah, see Isaiah of Scetis 
Abba Sliba, Monastery of, 437 
‘Abd al-Ahad of Jerusalem, 64 
‘Abd Allah b. Tahir, 225 
‘Abd al-Malik, 26, 179, 194, 287, 439, 441 
“Abd al-Masih b. Na'ima al-Himsi, 196 
"Abd al-Nür Amidi, 115 
‘Abdal Agha, 375 
"Abdallah (emir), 127 
"Abdallah Zakhir (d. 1748), 28 
‘Abdasi, 71 
"Abdisho' I, 54 
"Abdisho' V Khayyat, 47, 51, 226 
" Abdisho' bar Bahriz, 2—3, 56, 170, 176, 192, 238, 388 


" Abdisho' bar Brikha (of Nisibis / Soba), 3—4, 7, 49, 57, 
113-114, 122, 129, 143, 155, 156, 194, 195, 214, 
239, 243, 291, 310, 335, 350, 351, 374, 375, 391, 
414, 437, 438 


Canons, 43 


Catalogue, 9, 11, 12, 44, 58, 82, 142, 170, 185, 188, 
195, 202, 206, 216, 218, 219, 230, 232, 242, 324, 
339, 370, 378, 405, 416, 440 


Nomocanon, 94, 170, 239, 436, 439 
Paradise of Eden, 89, 176, 335, 436 
Regulation of Ecclesiastical Judgments, 239 

' Abdisho' of Gazarta, 4, 18, 443 

Abdochus (12th cent.), 391 

"Abdullah I bar Stephanos, 4, 18, 300 

‘Abdullah Sattüf, 4—5, 129, 197, 258, 264, 346, 413, 449 

‘Abdulmasth I, 217, 412 

" Abdulmasih II, 5, 258, 264, 412 

Abel, Leonardo, 308 

Abel the Stylite, 140, 291 

Abgar V Ukkama, 6, 150—151, 360 

Abgar VII, 5 

Abgar VIII, 5-7, 56 

Abgar X, 316 

Abgat (the hagiographer), 5, 272 


Abgarids of Edessa, 5-7 (with fig. 1), 36, 40, 97—99, 138, 
150, 153, 316, 327, 363 


Abhai, Life of Mor, 267 
Abhai, Monastety of Mor, 60 
Abraham II, 198, 417 
Abraham III Abraza, 142 
Abraham (anti-patriarch), 347 
Abraham (d. 1597), 412 


Abraham, Monastery of (near Mosul; also ‘Upper 
Monastery’), 143, 171, 249, 436 


Abraham of Balmes, 14 
Abraham bar Dashandad, 7, 215, 414 
Abraham bar Kaili, 18 
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Abraham bar Lipeh, 8, 73, 171, 176 
Abraham of Beth Madaye, 218 


Abraham of Beth Rabban, 8, 49, 57, 141, 194, 202, 311, 
441 


Abraham of Cyrrhus, 403 
Abraham of Harran, 403 


Abraham of Kashkar, 8-9, 49, 56, 70, 105, 215, 388, 
417 


Abraham of Nathpar, 9, 378 

Abraham of Nisibis, 310 

Abraham of Qidun, 96, 145, 427 

Abraham Zabaya, 56 

Abrohom II Gharib, 9, 370 

Abrohom (correspondent of Ya'qub of Edessa), 432 


Abrohom, Monastery of Mor (near Midyat), 140, 291— 
292 (with fig. 78) 


Abtohom Nahshirtono, 9 

Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Khwatizmi, 225 
Aba ‘Ali ‘Isa b. Zur'a, 222, 429-430 
Abt Bakr al-Razi, 225 


Abt Bishr Matta b. Yunus, see Matta b. Yunus, Abū 
Bishr 


Abi al-Faraj, see Bar ‘Ebroyo, Grigorios 

Abi al-Faraj ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Tayyib, see Ibn al-Tayyib 
Abū Halim, see Eliya III Aba Halim 

Abū Hayyan al-Tawhidi, 430 

Abū Hudhayl al-‘Allaf, 221 

Abū al-Husayn al-Basri, 207 

Abū ‘Isa Muhammad b. Harün al-Warraq, 430 

Abo Ja'far al-Mansur, see al-Mansur, Abt Ja far 

Abt Kamal, 114 

Abu Nast al-Farabi, see al-Farabi, Abū Nasr 


Abü al-Qasim al-Husayn b. ‘Ali al-Maghribi, 27, 143, 
222 


Abū Qurra, see Theodoros Abū Qurra 

Abū Raita, Habib b. Khidma, 3, 221, 313, 395, 403 
Abū Said al-Sirafi, see al-Sirafi, Abū Sa'id 

Abū Sulayman al-Sijistani, 430 


Abū ‘Uthman ‘Amr b. Bahr al-Jahiz, see al-Jahiz, Aba 
‘Uthman ‘Amr b. Bahr 


Abii Ya fur (6th cent,), 199 
Abana, Albert, 365 
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Acacius, see Aqaq 
Acacius of Amid, 18 
Acacius of Melitene, 109, 283 


Account of the Monk of Beth Hale with a Muslim 
Emir, 221 


Acepsimas of Cyrrhus, 403 

Acharya, Francis, 250, 256 

Acre, 107, Map II A2 

Acts of Mari, see Mari, Acts of 

Acts of the martyr Judas Cyriacus, 184 
Acts of St. "Zaza'el, 48 

Acts of Thomas, see Thomas, Acts of 
Adam (monk in China), se Jingjing 
Adam of 'Aqra, 18, 226 

Adamo, Gabriel, 362 


Adana, 35, 69, 129, 140, 167, 358, 360, 397, Map I A1, 
IL A1 


al- Adas, Dayr, 183 
Addai II, Mar (1972), 93, 100 


Addai (also Thaddaios), 6, 9-10 (with fig, 2), 31, 98, 136, 
138, 153, 164, 242, 249, 268, 310 


Addai, Teaching of, 6, 9710 (with fig. 2), 36, 76, 98, 122, 
132, 138, 150, 153, 201, 268, 271, 396 


Adharbayjan (also Azerbaijan), 11, 359, 422, Map IL D1 


Adiabene (also Hadyab), 2, 5, 7, 10-11, 31, 72, 144, 157, 
175, 183, 194, 199, 202, 217, 218, 243, 294, 309, 
311, 324, 414, 417, 430, 437, 440, Map I C1, II C1 


(see also Hazza) 


Adıyaman (also Hisn Mansur), 60, 163, 178, 367, 
Map II B1, III 


Adme, see Edessa 

Aesop, 11, 232 

Afraham b. Zur'a, 104, 252 

Agapetos of Beth Lapat, 110, 320 

Agapetus, Pope, 366 

Agapius of Mabbug, 128, 409 

Aha the Egyptian, Monastery of Mar, 4, Map IV 
Ahai (410-415), 94, 429 

Ahden, see Ehden 

Ahigar, 11-12, 30, 54, 151, 286, 305, 309, 312 
Aho of Resh‘ayna, 357 

Ahob Qatraya, 12-13, 73, 118, 151, 157 
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Ahudemmeh, 13, 309 

Ahudemmeh of Balad, 13, 53, 71, 194, 305, 395 
Ahwaz, 72, 92 (see a/so Khuzistan) 

Ainsworth, W., 93 

‘Aintab (also Gaziantep), 14, Map II B1 
Aitalaha, 13, 34 

Aitalaha of Nineveh, 368 

Akhlat, see Khilat 

Aksnoyo, see Philoxenos of Mabbug 

Alaric, 212 

Albonesi, Teseo Ambrogio degli, 13-14, 117, 275, 338 
Aleixo de Menezes of Goa, 118—119, 257 


Aleppo, 10 (fig. 2), 14-16, 19, 29, 37-38 (with fig. 9, 10), 
41, 46, 47, 49, 53, 55, 64, 69, 92, 103, 112, 113, 130, 
139, 165, 178, 183, 196, 209-211, 218, 225, 243, 
270—271, 288, 303, 314 (with fig, 93), 350, 367, 368, 
389, 396, 398, 418, 432, 444, 445, 447, Map I B2, 
II B2 


Alexander (the Great), 16, 26, 31, 145, 188, 211, 287, 
336, 409, 434 (see also Alexander Cycle) 


Alexander (1663-1687), 254 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, 56, 180, 366 
Alexander Cycle, 16, 26, 151, 312, 434 
Alexander Servus, 196 

Alexandretta (a/so Iskenderun), 14, 22 


Alexandria, 21-22, 45-46, 59 (with fig. 19), 76, 103-105, 
109, 128, 135, 144-145, 155, 164, 188-189, 231, 
248, 258-259, 278, 282, 285, 322, 325, 332, 340, 
366, 367, 368, 370, 386, 407, 415, 418, 431, 432, 
444, 448 


Alexandrian Prolegomena, 325 
Alexios I Komnenos, 107 

Alexius, see Man of God of Edessa 
‘Alt b. ‘Isa (‘the good vizier’), 53, 283 
‘Ali b. ‘Isa al-kahhal, 53, 207 

‘AIi b. Yahya b. al-Munajjim, 206, 225 
Alphabet, see Script, Syriac 

‘Alqama, father of Abū Ya'fur, 199 


Algosh, 17 (with fig. 4), 18, 29, 47, 51, 69, 74, 86-87, 92, 
113, 203—204 (with fig. 57), 210, 224, 226, 235, 262, 
265, 346, 349, 359, 363, 385, 443, 451 (fig. 3c), 456 
(fig. 56c), Map IV 


Alqosh, School of, 17-18, 224, 352 
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Aluoben, 94—95, 428 

"Amadiyya, 17, 83, 92, 116, 346, 436, Map IV 
Ambarach, Pierre, see Mubarak, Butros 

Ambrogio, Teseo, see Albonesi, Teseo Abrogio degli 
Ambrose, 175 


Amid (also Amida, Omid, and Diyarbakir), 4, 9, 18-20 
(with fig. 5), 46, 60, 69, 92, 126, 139, 141, 143, 145, 
163, 164—165, 178, 182, 183, 201, 212, 217, 224, 
226, 267—268, 280, 283, 308, 343, 367, 370, 375, 
379, 397, 406, 408, 418, 426, 429, 435, 438, 443, 
444, Map I B1, II B1, III 


al-Amin, 169 

"Amira, Jirjis, 20, 188 

Amirkhan, Elias, 165 

Amman, 63, Map II A3 

‘Ammar al-Basri, 221 

Ammianus Marcellinus, 21 
Ammonius of Alexandtia, 154, 231, 348 
Amphilochius of Iconium, 175 
"Amt b. 'Adi, 198 

"Amt b. Matta, 195 

‘Amada, 43, 110, 113 

Amyün, 20—21, 239, 425, Map V 
"Ananisho;, see 'Enanisho' 


Anaphora, 9, 47, 56, 61, 64, 68, 101, 109, 110, 127, 129, 
136, 150, 182, 218, 249—250, 251, 274, 301, 332, 
347, 359, 402, 406, 432, 434, 443, 444, 446, 447 


Anastasios of Alexandtia, 45, 104 

Anastasios Apozygarios, 145 

Anastasius I, 38, 98, 167, 353, 368, 376, 438, 448, 450 
Anastasius II, 446 

Anastasius (Chalcedonian author), 285 

Anastasius of Nicea, 125 

‘Anat, 408 

Anazarba (also ‘Ayn Zarba), 35, Map I A1, II Al 
al-Anbar, 21, 70, 142, 217, Map I C2, II C2 

Ancient Church of the East, see Church of the East 
Ancyra (also Ankyra), 238, 307, 409 

Andemta Commentaty, 12, 151 

Andreas Alpagus, 440 

Andrew Akhijan, 15, 389 

Andrew of Resh'ayna, 351 
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Andronikos, 200 

Anhil (also Anhel), 264, Map III 
Anicetus, Pope, 196 

Ankamaly, 259 

Ankyra, see Ancyra 

Annals of Eutychius, 16, 446 
Anne of Telkepe, 18, 398 
Annianos, 200 

Anonymous Commentary on the Pentateuch, 12, 159 
Anshan, see Fars 

Antakya, see Antioch 

Anthimus of Constantinople, 408 
Antimus Ya'qub of Esfes, 357 


Antioch, 5, 10, 14-15, 21-23, 37-38 (with fig. 9), 43, 44, 
54, 60, 68, 72, 86, 99, 103—105, 107—108, 110, 125, 
135-136, 145, 155, 173-174, 196, 207, 209-211 
(with fig, 58), 213, 227, 229, 231, 236, 238, 240, 
248-249, 258-259, 265, 269, 270-271, 280, 281, 
283, 285, 288, 306, 307, 308, 317—318, 322-323, 
332-333, 339, 347, 351, 366, 368, 377, 389, 393- 
394, 395, 401—402, 403, 410, 412, 418, 419, 427, 
432, 443, 446, 447, 448, Map I A2, II A2 


Antiochus I of Commagene, 60 

Antiochus IV Epiphanes, 138 

Antiochus (father of Seleucus I Nicator), 22 

Antiochus Sidetes, 138 

Antonines, Monastery of the, 144—145, 188 

Antonius (monk), 403 

Antonius (disciple of Shem'un the Stylite), 378 

Antony, Monastery of St., 59 (with fig. 19) 

Antony Hayek, 15 

Antony Thondanatta, 92 

Antun of Tagrit, 23, 115, 246, 335, 350, 353, 395, 409 
On Holy Chrism, 2 


Apamea, 23—24, 39, 44, 114, 210—211, 348, 442, 452 (fig. 
6c), Map I A2 


Aphnimaran, Monastery of Mar, 441 


Aphrahat, 9, 24-25, 34, 75, 84, 115, 122, 150, 156-157, 
161—162, 174, 208, 233, 317-318, 320, 379, 386, 
397, 427, 433 


Aphrahat of Antioch, 403 
Aphrem, see Ephrem 
Aphrem Paulose, Rabban, 259 
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Aphthartodocetism, 35, 115, 236, 302 


Apocalypse of  Pseudo-Methodius, 
Apocalypse of Pseudo- 


Apocalypses, 25-27, 76 
Apollonius of Tyana (Balinus), 173, 225 


Apophthegmata, 27, 96, 131, 144, 151, 185, 186, 322, 
421 


Apostolic Canons, 238—239, 273 
Apostolic Constitutions, 101, 124, 238 
Aqaq, 27, 58, 141, 198, 376, 388 

Aqaq of Amid, 429 

Aqaq of Beroea, 53 

‘Aqola, 198-199 

‘Aqra, 18, 70, 92, 226, 443, Map II C1, IV 
Aquila, 75, 188, 217, 394 

Arabic, Syriac translations from, 27-28 
Aradn (in N. Iraq), 116, 346, Map IV 


Aramaic, 5—6, 11, 28-30, 31, 70—71, 73, 75, 86, 87-88, 
91, 96—97, 102, 103, 117, 125, 130, 132, 133, 134, 
138, 148, 184, 199, 209-210, 219, 232-234, 244, 
246, 261, 283, 312, 315-316, 321, 327-328, 355— 
356, 362, 363, 385—386, 390, 417-418, 421—422 


Arameans, 29, 30—31, 33, 54, 70, 244, 288, 363 


Arbela, 10—11, 31, 50-51, 63, 92, 176, 202, 212, 218, 
242-243, 261, 268, 292, 309, 361, 365, 374, 414, 
415, 417, 429, Map I C2, II C2, IV 


Arbo, 187, 382 

Arcadius (Roman emperor), 167, 212 

Arcadius of Cyprus, 384 

Ardamut (N. Iraq), 441 

Ardashir, 294 

Ardashir Khurrah, 164 

"Ardnas, 466 (fig. 122c), 467 (fig. 123c), Map III 
Arethas, Martyrdom of, 197 

Aristarchus, 129 

Aristides of Athens, 31-32, 58, 193 


Aristotle (a/so Aristotelian), 32-33, 65, 126, 139, 166, 
181, 196, 205, 207, 221—222, 225, 231, 300, 307, 
311, 325, 339, 366, 368, 403, 409, 414, 430, 448 


Analytics, 126, 195 

Categories, 2—3, 126, 177, 207, 325, 366, 379 

On Interpretation, 2, 126, 177, 325, 339, 368, 379 
Organon, 1, 23, 126, 181, 337, 353 


see Methodius, 
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Physics, 430 
Prior Analytics, 177, 325, 339 
Rhetoric, 353 
Topics, 414, 430 
Aristotle, Theology of, 32, 96 
Arius (also Arian, Arianism), 46—47, 109, 146, 155, 161,202 
Arkah, 187 
Armalah, Ishaq, 33, 110, 113, 303, 343, 360 


Armenian Christianity, Syriac contacts with, 3, 4, 7, 10, 
11, 13, 14, 15, 19-20, 22, 24, 25, 33-37 (with fig. 7, 
8), 47, 51, 54, 58, 60, 64, 66, 70-71, 76-77, 86, 88, 
95, 96, 98, 108, 112, 115, 123, 125, 126—127, 129, 
139, 145—146, 148, 150, 154, 155, 156, 161, 165, 
172, 173—174, 183, 192, 196, 208, 219, 227—228 
with fig. 59), 230, 236, 238, 242, 245, 247, 248, 267, 
268, 272, 273, 283—284, 287—288, 313, 318, 319, 
334, 340, 341, 352, 356, 361, 367, 369, 370, 376, 
379, 380, 392, 399, 403, 404, 406, 408, 415, 417, 
420, 423, 433, 434, 443, 


Arragan (in Fars), 441 

Arshama (5th cent. BC), 11 

Artand architecture, 37—43 (with fig. 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15) 
Atzanene, 268 

Arzun (also Arzon), 33, 218, 310 

As'ad, Gabriel, 43, 113 

Ascalon, 231 

Asclepius, 213 

Asclepius of Cyrrhus, 403 

Ashitha (in Hakkari), 186, 352, Map IV 
Ashot Msaker (Armenian prince), 313, 403 
"Ashqüt (in Lebanon), 89 

Ashurbanipal, 308 

Aski Mosul, see Balad 

al-Askul, Dayr (in Hirta), 198 

Asmat, Mary Therese (19th cent.), 398 
Assemani, Elia, 43 

Assemani, Joseph Aloysius, 43, 44 


Assemani, Josephus Simonius, 43—44, 82, 296, 314, 344, 
450 


Assemani, Stephanus Evodius, 43, 44, 296 

Assfale, Julius, 45 

Assyrian Church of the East, see Church of the East 
Assytian Orphanage and School Association of America, 
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see Taw Mim Simkath 


Assyrians, 30, 31, 45, 51, 63, 82, 93-94, 99-100, 119— 
121, 136, 186—187, 246, 326, 338, 351, 358, 361, 
372, 385, 392, 416, 417, 422 (with fig, 125), 436 


Asterios of Amid, 18 

Asuristan, see Beth Aramaye 

Atallah (17th cent.), 412 

Athanasios I (d. 903), 395 (with fig, 115) 


Athanasios I Gamolo, 45-46, 104, 145, 150, 264, 322, 
418, 447 


Athanasios I of Thozhiyut, 256 


Athanasios II of Balad, 9, 32, 46, 53, 177, 181, 337, 345, 
351, 432 


Athanasios (V) Lo'ozar Salhoyo, 60 

Athanasios (VI) Yahyo (Hoye), 60, 443 

Athanasios (VIT) Abulfaraj bar Kamoto, 22, 60, 283 
Athanasios VII (VI) Yeshu‘ bar Qetreh, 60, 283 
Athanasios VIII (VII, IX) bar Salibi Qroho, 60, 290 
Athanasios ‘Abd al-Masih, 259 

Athanasios Aslan, 46 

Athanasios Paulose, 259 

Athanasios Sandaloyo, 178, 232 

Athanasios Shem‘oon, 259 

Athanasios Stephanos, 259 

Athanasius Abraham Yaghmur of Nabk, 41 


Athanasius of Alexandria, 46—47, 105, 109, 148, 158- 
159, 175, 298, 362 


Life of Antony, 47, 96, 131, 186, 362 
Athanasius Safar of Mardin, 165 
Athanasius Tumo Qasir, 125, 372 
Athens, 191, 364 
Athir al-Din al-Abhati, 28, 55 
Athor, 268 
al- Atiqa, Dayr, see Petion, Monastery of Mar 
" Atshaneh, 226 
Atticus of Constantinople, 340 
Atut, see Mosul 
Audo, Israel, 47, 268 
Audo, Toma, 47—48, 116, 215, 226, 241, 255, 391, 392 
Augen I (d. 1975), 258, 259, 264 
Avarayr, Battle of, 34 
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Avicenna, see Ibn Sina 

Awana (in Iraq), 54 

Awgen, Mar, 8, 48, 103, 217, 370, 449 
Awgen, Monastery of Mar, 100, 120 
Aydin, Nu'màn, 48-49 

‘Ayn Dulba, 303 

‘Ayn al-Tamr (near Hirta), 199 

‘Ayn Tannür (z/ro Ali Pinar), 19 

‘Ayn Warqa, 124 

"Aynkawa, 51, 92, Map IV 
"Aynwardo, 48, 226, 244, Map III 
Ayyub, Barsoum, 49 

Ayyüb al-Ruhawi, see lyob of Edessa 


“Azariah ben Moshe min Ha'adumim, see De’ Rossi, 
Azariah (Buonaiuto) 


Azerbaijan, see Adharbayjan 
‘Aziz Butros, 349 
‘Azrael, Dayro d-, 183 


B 


Bab Tuma (Damascus), 112 (with fig. 39), 140 
Babai, 53, 388 
Babai of Gbilta, 7 


Babai the Great, 7, 32, 49-50, 70, 156, 183, 185, 194, 
218, 269, 355, 378, 424 


Babai of Nisibis, 50, 382, 421 
Babisqa, 209 

Babowai, 27, 50, 58, 198 
Babu, bp. of Nisibis, 310 
Babylonian Talmud, 117, 380 
Bacchus of 'Oqulo, 199 
Badlis, 225 

Badr al-Din Lu'lu', 66, 295 
Badr Khan, 362 

Badwi, Abdo, 42 (fig, 15) 
Bafawah, 218 

Bagdashiyya (modern Bektaş, near Kfartuto), 60 


Baghdad, 17, 21, 23, 40 (fig. 13), 41, 50-51, 54, 70-71, 
72, 73-74, 92, 100, 127, 169, 181, 185, 205, 207, 
215, 219-222, 244, 251, 262, 280, 301, 314, 350, 


354, 360, 365, 371, 372, 378, 388, 389, 392, 395— 
396 (with fig. 115), 398, 399, 424, 429-430, 439, 
444, Map II C2 


Ba-hadra, see Beth Nuhadra 
Bahdeidat, 51—52 (with fig. 16, 17), 253, 425, Map V 
Bahram I, 261 
Bahram V, 272 
Ba-jarma, se Beth Garmai 
Bakhtisho', Monastery of Rabban, 437 
Baksimet, see Paksimet 
Balad (a/so modern Eski Mosul, Aski Mosul), 9, 13, 52- 
53, 71, 218, 273, 300, 370, Map I C1, II C1, IV 
Balai, 53, 334, 434 
Balamand, 103 
Balat, see Balad 
Balikh, 138, Map III 
Balulan (west of Urmia), 99 (fig. 35), Map IV 
Ba-nuhadta, see Beth Nuhadra 
Banu Musa, 399 
Ba'qüba, 51, 116, 372, 436 
Baqufa, 262 
Bar ‘Ali, Isho‘, 53—54, 170, 188, 206, 215, 391, 392, 430 
Bar Andrawos (poet), 335 
Bar Bahlul, Hasan, 54, 70 
Book of Signs, 54, 185 
Lexicon, 7, 12, 53, 54, 71, 73, 170, 192, 195, 206, 


216, 279, 282, 351, 375, 376, 379, 391, 392, 438, 
440 

Bar 'Ebroyo, Grigorios, 15, 23, 28, 46, 51, 54—56 (with 
fig. 18), 60, 61 (with fig. 20), 63, 66, 68, 82, 84, 111, 
114, 115, 117, 129, 130, 136, 166, 168, 181—182, 
188—189, 192, 200, 222, 234, 281, 283, 284, 290, 
293, 307, 320—322, 327, 335, 336, 344, 350, 357, 
367, 375, 384, 391, 397, 400, 407, 409, 435, 436, 
437, 444 
Amusing Stories, 16, 58 
Ascent of the Mind, 305 
Book of Splendors, 23, 278—279, 293, 344, 391, 
400, 432 
Book of Directions, 181 
Book of the Dove, 28, 35, 89, 130, 230 
Book of the Pupils of the Eye, 32 
Candelabrum of the Sanctuary, 35, 179, 251, 307, 
344 
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Chronicle, 98, 171, 201—202, 213, 280, 343, 373, 
384, 418 


Conversation of Wisdom, 28 
Cream of Wisdom, 32, 184, 307, 353 


Ecclesiastical History, 23, 61, 127, 182, 225, 242, 
251, 268, 280, 290, 313, 325, 336, 351, 407, 418, 
443 


Epitome of the history of the dynasties, 71, 307, 400 
Ethicon, 28, 230, 251 

Nomocanon, 43, 238—239 

On Divine Wisdom, 242, 357 

On Equilitteral Words, 284 


Storehouse of Mysteries, 35, 75, 115, 159, 162, 336, 
344 


Bar 'Edta, Monastety of, 204 

Bar Edta, Rabban, 56, 204 

Bar Nagore, Monastery of, 61 

Bar Qiqi, see Ignatius Bar Qiqi 

Bar Sabouni (poet), 335 

Bar Sahde, 113, 435 

Bar Salta of Resh'ayna, 26 

Bar Sobto (poet), 335 

Bara (near Apamea), 114 

Barada, River, 111, Map V 

al-Baradan (in Beth Aramaye), 71 
Baradatus of Antioch, 403 

Baramus, Monastery of (in Egypt), 59 
Barbara, Monastery of St. (near Edessa), 367 
Barba'shmin, 421 

Barda'a, 35 


Bardaisan (a/so Bardaisanite), 7, 10, 31, 38, 56—57, 98, 
109, 132, 138, 139, 145—146, 155, 156, 166, 226, 
248, 267, 284, 305, 328, 334, 337, 390, 406 


Bathadbshabba (correspondent of Ya'qub of Edessa), 
432 


Bathadbshabba 'Arbaya, 8, 47, 57—58, 139, 141, 202, 
303, 311, 362, 378, 435, 441 


Barhadbshabba of Hulwan, see Barhadbshabba 'Arbaya 
Barhebraeus, see Bat “Ebtoyo 

Barhebraeus Verlag, 100 

Barid, Monastery of, 60 

Barlaam and Josaphat, 32, 58 

Barsamya, Acts of, 271 
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Barsawma I, 50 


Barsawma of Nisibis, 27, 50, 58—59, 70, 72, 86, 274, 303, 
310, 311, 376, 388, 447 


Barsawma of Susa, 218 
Barsawmo, 59 (with fig. 19), 60, 97, 105, 151, 291, 357 


Barsawmo, Dayro d-Mor, 35, 59, 60—61, 66, 97, 142, 178, 
201, 287, 290, 373, 406 


Barsawmo Safi, Grigorios, 55, 60, 61 (with fig. 20), 63, 
129 


Barshabba, Life of, 420—421 
Barses of Harran, 192 


Barsoum, Ignatius Afram, 28, 53, 62 (with fig. 21), 64, 
114, 125, 130, 187, 197, 259, 270, 335, 357, 449 


Barsoum, Murad Saliba, 62—63, 359 


Bartelle, 61, 63 (with fig. 22, 23), 68, 129, 208, 242, 343, 
354, 357, 372, 430, Map IV 


Baruch, Revelation of, se Revelation of Baruch 
Barzaway, see Burzoy 

Baselios ‘Abd al-Ahad, 264 

Baselios Gewargis, 64 

Baselios Ishaq Jbeir, 264 

Baselios Malki, 264 

Baselios Paulose II (d. 1996), 259 
Baselios Pawlos I (d. 1914), 5, 258, 264 
Baselios Shakrallah, 255, 257 

Baselios Thomas I, 259 

Baselius V (anti-Patr.), 68 

Baselius Behnam IV (1839—1859), 264 
Bashkale (in Hakkari), 186, Map IV 
Bashosh (a/so Shosh; in Iraq), 7, 235, 414 
Bashosh, School of, 7 

Basil of Antioch, 378 

Basil bar Shumana, 202 


Basil of Caesarea, 34, 64, 127, 147, 151, 158, 162, 180, 
182, 202, 217, 278, 298, 398, 405 


Basil of Edessa, 97, 201 

Basilios I, 256 

Basilios II (III), 60 

Basilios III Gabriel, 284 

Basilios, 283 

Basilios (Basil) of Tagrit, 127, 347 
Basilios Shakrallah, 255 
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Basiliscus, 415 
Basilius Pilatus (1576-1591), 66 
Baskinta (in Lebanon), 205 


Basta (also Prat d-Mayshan), 48, 51, 92, 170, 183, 202, 
212, 217, 221, 262, 306, 378, 389, 398, 411, 437, 
Map I D3, II D3 


Bassein (in India), 411 

Bassima, Monastery of Mar, 437, 440 
Batha, 296 

Batnan, 396, 433, Map I B1 (see a/so Serugh) 
Batrun (a/so Botrom), 137, 242, 425, Map V 
Battery (in India), 256 

Baumstark, Anton, 64—65, 350, 366 
Baybars, Sultan, 342 

Baz, 186 

Beck, Edmund, 65 

Bedjan, Paul, 65—66 (with fig. 24), 184, 358 
Behnam, Boulos, 51, 130, 357 


Behnam, Dayro d-Mor, 34 (fig. 7), 39, 66—68 (with 
fig. 25, 26, 27, 28), 294 (fig, 80), 344, 350, 389, 453 
(fig, 12c) 


Behnam, Dionesios Jirjis, 49 

Behnam, Pawlos, 401 

Behnam (counter-patriarch, ca. 1700), 178 
Behnam Hadloyo, 68, 115 

Beijing, see Khan Baliq 


Beirut (ako Berytus), 33, 43, 51, 68-69, 83, 89, 92, 100, 
111, 113, 124, 134, 140, 165, 167, 173, 208, 231, 
238, 243, 244, 247, 252, 262, 267, 271, 314, 338, 
343, 350, 353, 358, 360, 362, 368-369, 371-372 
(with fig. 111), 389, 396, 397, 448, Map I A2, II 
A2,V 


Bello, Estipan, 69 

B'eltan, 178 

Bema, 38 (with fig. 10), 298 

Benedetti, Pietro, see Mubarak, Butros 
Benedict XV, Pope, 146 

Benedictus, Petrus, see Mubarak, Butros 
Benjamin of Edessa, 69-70 

Bennawi, 38 (with fig. 10) 

Benuhadra, see Beth Nuhadra 
Bernardino López Carvajal, Cardinal, 13 


Beroea, see Aleppo 

Beroea (in Macedonia), 14 
Berosus, Pseudo-, 248 
Berwar (in Hakkari), 186 
Berytus, see Beirut 


Beth ‘Abe, Monastery of, 70, 94, 144, 175, 202, 218, 356, 
417, 441 


Beth Aphtonia, Monastery of, 345, 369 
Beth Aramaye, 30, 54, 70-71, 73, 268, Map I C2, II C2 


Beth ‘Arbaye, 3, 13, 33, 52-53, 57, 71, 218, 268, 300, 310, 
Map I C1, II C2 


Beth 'Aynatha, 49 

Beth Bawazig (a/so Beth Waziq), 300 
Beth Begash, 186, 414 

Beth Daraye, 70 

Beth Darun, 71 

Beth Dasen, 186 

Beth ‘Edray, 27, 58, 436 

Beth El, Monastery of, 357 

Beth Gabbate, 215 


Beth Garmai, 5, 50, 54, 70, 71, 113, 154, 175, 218, 242, 
268, 313, 332, 355, 356, 378, 417, Map I C2, II C2 


Beth Gazo, 130, 208, 260, 335, 346 


Beth Hale, see Account of the Monk of Beth Hale with 
a Muslim Emir 


Beth Huzaye (a/so Khuzistan), 72, 73, 164, 212, 215, 371, 
373, 437, Map I D3, II D3 (see also Elam) 


Beth Igalaye, 408 
Beth Kiyonaye, 300 
Beth Kusaye, 70 


Beth Lapat, 22, 27, 58, 72, 110, 169, 171-172, 204, 205, 
212, 222, 282, 320, 371, Map I D3, II D3 


Beth Malka, Monastery of, 46 

Beth Man'em, 187, 375, 244, 420, Map III 
Beth Mar Yuhanon, Monastery of, 348 
Beth Misona, 41 

Beth Moksaye, 33, 310 


Beth Nuhadra, 72, 143, 219, 306, 356, 437, Map I C1, 
IL C1 


Beth Qardu, see Qardu 


Beth Qatraye, 12, 54, 72-73, 111, 164, 171, 175, 176, 
213, 374, Map I D3, II D3 
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Beth Qoqa, Monastery of, 9, 170, 318, 359, 430, 440 
Beth Qustan, 168 

Beth Rahimai, 33, 310 

Beth Raman, 300 

Beth Rishe, 420 

Beth Sayyade, 7 

Beth Sayyate, 436 


Beth Sbirino (a/so Bsorino, Basebrina, Beth Severianos), 
140, 168, 465 (fig. 120c), Map III 


Beth Severianos, see Beth Sbirino 
Beth Shahaq, 116 

Beth Sharonaye, 417 

Beth Sinaye, 94 (see a/so China) 
Beth Slokh, 18 

Beth Waziq, see Beth Bawazig 


Beth Zabdai, 33, 49, 71, 268, 310, 370, 440, Map I C1, 
ILC 


Beth Zagba, 348 

Bethlehem, 43, 63, 228, 343, 358, 447 
Beulay, Robert, 73—74 

Bible (General), 74—76 

Bible, Old Testament manuscripts, 76—77 


Bible, New Testament manuscripts, 77—81 (with fig. 29, 
30, 31) 


Bibliography, 82-83 

Bidar (near Zakho), 83 

Bidary, Pawlos, 83 

Bidawid, Raphael I, 69, 83-84 

Bidpay, see Kalila and Dimna 

Birecik, see Birtha 

Birtha (a/so Birecik), 363, 417, Map I B1 
al-Bīrūnī, 356 

Bishapur, 164 

Bishkek (in Kyrgyzstan), 210 

Bishoi, 103 

Bithynia, 319 

Bitlis, Vilayet of, 379 

Bnay Oyama, Bnat Oyama, 24, 84—85, 147, 175, 208, 348, 427 
de la Boderie, Guy Lefèvre, 275 


Bokhtisho' Family, 72, 221, 282 (see also Gabriel Bar 
Bokhtisho‘, Gewargis of Bokhtisho' family) 
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Boncompagni, Giacomo, 117 


Book of Ezra the Scribe who is called Shelathiel (IV 
Esdras), 25 


Book of Grace, 214 
Book of the Himyarites, 197, 293, 302, 376 
Book of the holy Hierotheos, see Stephanos bar Sudayli 


Book of the Laws of the Countries, 56, 109, 132, 156, 
248, 267, 284, 305, 390 (see a/so Bardaisan) 


Book of the Magnet, 28, 436 

Book of Sentences, 2 

Book of Steps, 85-86, 157, 185, 317—318, 352, 367 
Book of Thousand Judgments, 216 
Book of the Tower (Kitab al-majdal), 21, 142, 203, 268, 373 
Books of the Women, 76 

Boran (Queen), 218 

Bosmarios, king of Georgia, 331 
Bosra, see Bostra 

Bostra, 86, 416, 425, Map I A2, II A2 
Botrom, see Batrun 

Boyajy, Gabriel, 397 

Braun, Oskar, 86—87, 184 

Breath, Edward, 338 

Brikhisho' bar Eshkafe, 318 

British Orthodox Church, 87, 106 
Brockelmann, Carl, 87-88, 362, 391, 392 
Brooks, Ernest Walter, 88 
al-Bshertyyeh, 64, 163, 297, 361 
Bsorino, see Beth Sbirino 

Bu-Ardashir, 294 

Budge, Sir Ernest Alfred Wallis, 88-89 
Bukhara, 382 

Bulayiq, 382, 420 

Bülus Mas'ad of ‘Ashqut, 124 

Burj Hammud, 397 

Burkitt, Francis Crawford, 89 

Burzoy (a/so Barzaway), 241 

al-Bustani, Kamil Afram, 167, 343 
Butman (Dry Mountain’), 53, 116, 300 
Butros al-Karmalisi, 357 

Buxtorf (the younger), Johann, 392 
Byblos, see Jbeil 
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C 


Caesarea (in Cappadocia), 64, Map I Al 


Caesarea (in Palestine), 153, 155, 189, 336—337, 394, 
Map I A2 


Cairo, 14, 92, 106, 165, 239, 314, 381, 386 
Calandion (a/so Calendio), 231, 332 
Callinicum, see Kallinikos 
Callisthenes, Pseudo-, 16 
Candidatus of Amid, 182 
Cappadocians, 217 

Caracalla, 284 

Cardahi, Gabriel, 89, 184, 335 
Carrhae, see Harran 

Cassian, 86 

Cassianus Bassus, 173 


Catherine, Monastery of St., 49, 77, 89-90, 96, 146, 152, 
173—174, 193, 237, 240, 262, 285-286, 317, 321, 
381, 454 (fig. 32c) 


Catholicos, see Maphrian 
Cause of Causes, 90 


Cave of Treasures, 26, 90-91, 97, 150, 157, 174, 287, 
399, 438 


Celestine of Rome, 306 

Celsus, 123 

Ceriani, Antonio Maria, 91, 330 

Chabot, Jean-Baptiste, 86, 91-92, 184, 350, 423 
Chalcis, see Qenneshrin 

Chaldean Catholic Church, 92, 99, 435 
Chaldean Syrian Church, 92-93, 410—414 
Chaldeans, 93 

Chaldeans, Monastery of the, 388 
Changanacherry (in India), 254 

Changjiang, River (in China), 95 

Chekka (village in N. Lebanon), 20 

Cheppat Mar Dionysios IV of Malankara, 256, 258 
Chicago, 93—94 (with fig. 33), 99, 118, 372 


China, Syriac Christianity in, 94-96 (with fig. 34), 99, 
123, 203, 210, 261, 360—361, 382, 414, 417, 428 
(with fig. 127) 


Christian Palestinian Aramaic, 29, 88-89, 96—97, 109, 
174, 193, 285, 319, 362, 381, 390 


Christodoulos (1047—1077), 444 
Chronicle of 724, 99, 200-201 
Chronicle of 813, 347, 200 
Chronicle of 819, 46, 199-201 
Chronicle of 846, 46, 192, 201 


Chronicle of 1234, 97, 98, 127-128, 201, 220, 251, 282, 
290, 350, 365, 384, 403, 409 


Chronicle of Arbela, 31, 202, 292, 365 


Chronicle of Edessa, 7, 10, 97-98, 99, 138, 184, 199— 
201, 213, 351, 448 


Chronicle of Pseudo-Dionysios, see Zuqnin, Chronicle of 


Chronicle of Siirt, 1, 8, 12, 27, 49, 56, 57, 113, 141, 147, 
164, 203, 217, 218, 230, 273, 302, 324, 325, 355, 
362, 370, 373, 379, 411, 435, 441, 447 


Chronicle of Zuqnin, see Zuqnin, Chronicle of 
Chronicles, Syriac, 98—99 

Church of the East, 99-100 (with fig. 35) 

Çiçek, Julius Yeshu‘, 100 (with fig. 36), 102, 120, 262 


Cilicia, 33, 35-36, 55, 60, 284, 396, 406, 444, Map I Al, 
IL Al 


Cilo Dag (mountain, in Hakkari), 186 
Cizre, see Gazatta 

Claudia, see Qlaudia 

Claudius, 9 

Clement XI, Pope, 43 

Clement of Alexandria, 396 


Clement of Rome and Pseudo-Clementine literature, 56, 
78, 100—101, 233, 245, 399, 457 (fig. 67c) 


Cochin (also Kochi), 118, 225, 254—259 


Colophons, 4, 23, 53, 60, 70, 77, 94, 101-102, 104, 117, 
281, 348, 364, 386, 413 (fig. 119), 417, 450 


Computing, Syriac, 100, 102—103, 339, 385, 390 
Congregatio de Propaganda Fide, 47 

Constans II, 282 

Constantina, see Tella 

Constantine, 40, 48, 97, 155, 202, 237, 271, 286, 450 
Constantine (8th cent), 192, 285 

Constantine of Melitene (13th cent), 60, 284, 449 


Constantinople, 1, 5, 10, 33, 104, 107, 109, 117, 129, 135, 
137, 148, 155, 156, 167, 174, 181, 192, 196, 201, 
212, 229—230, 231, 236, 238, 248, 259, 260, 265, 
270, 282, 283, 285, 299, 303, 306, 322-333, 324, 
331, 332, 340, 348, 352, 353-354, 357, 361, 362, 
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366, 368, 376, 393, 401, 408, 425, 431, 445, 446, 
447, 448 


Coonan Cross Oath of 1653, 111, 119, 255, 257, 259, 412 


Coptic Christianity, Syriac contacts with, 25, 27, 40, 44, 
45, 51, 59 (with fig. 19), 65, 77, 87, 88, 91, 101, 103— 
106 (with fig. 37, 38), 111, 127, 128, 136, 144—145, 
148—150, 152, 161, 183, 184, 189, 192, 193, 207, 
211, 245, 248, 252, 284, 301—302 (with fig. 90), 308, 
319, 321, 334, 341, 347, 359, 380, 383, 386, 391, 
395, 399, 407, 408, 418, 423, 444 


Cosimo III (Duke of Tuscany), 296 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, 1, 148, 164, 231, 411 
Cosmas of Jerusalem, 230, 285, 335 

Costaz, Louis, 107, 392 


Council of Chalcedon (451), 18, 24, 34-35, 45, 59, 98, 
104, 135, 144, 148, 155, 167, 168, 192, 193, 196, 
227-228, 231, 232, 270, 271, 285, 306, 331, 378, 
393, 401, 402, 415, 419, 434, 448 


Council of Clermont-Ferrand, 107 


Council of Constantinople (381), 156, 181, 192, 196, 
231, 238, 259, 265, 283, 393 


Council of Constantinople (553), 401 
Council of Constantinople (680—681), 231, 282, 446 
Council of Dvin, 35 


Council of Ephesus, First (431), 18, 34, 104, 135, 148, 
265, 306, 340, 393, 401, 402 


Council of Ephesus, Second (449), 59, 98, 114, 139, 155, 
196, 402, 415 


Council of Goa, Third Provinicial, 118 
Council of Jerusalem (1141), 108 
Council of Luwayza, 69 


Council of Nicea (325), 15, 18, 22, 148, 212, 238-239, 
259, 265, 273, 308, 310, 320, 393, 433 


Council of Piacenza, 107 

Council of Shirakawan, 313 

Council of Sis, 33 

Council of Trent, 48, 117, 271 
Cranganote, see Kodungallur 

de la Croix, Sceur Agnés-Matia, 343 
Cross, Monastery of the, see al-Salib, Dayr 
Crusades, 37, 107—109, 196 

Cureton, William, 109, 317 


Cyprus, 59, 69, 92, 107, 108, 134, 147, 181, 183, 210, 
299, 322, 372, 384, Map I A2, II A2 
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Cyra of Beroea, 403 
Cyrene, 144 


Cyril of Alexandria, 104-105, 109, 110, 135, 158-159, 
175, 180, 196, 252, 298, 300, 304, 306, 326, 332, 
333, 336, 348, 367, 377, 401, 402 


Cyril of Jerusalem, 96, 109—110, 319 
Cyril of Scythopolis, 285 

Cyrillona, see Qurillona 

Cyrrhus, 127, 347, 402, 407, Map I B1 
Cyzicus, 306, 340 


Dabbüs, Antoine, 110 

Dadisho' I, 5, 110, 126, 198, 212, 320, 388, 429, 435 
Dadisho' of Mt. Izla, 49, 388 

Dadisho' Qatraya, 12, 48, 57, 73, 84, 111, 230 


Commentary on the Asceticon of Abba Isaiah, 50, 
131, 212, 382, 421 


Commentary on the Paradise by ‘Enanisho’, 144, 
151 


Dadu, se Khan Baliq 

Dailam, 441 

Daisan (a/so Skirtos), 56, 138, Map I B1-2 
Dakhla Oasis, 103, 321, 391 


Damascus, 15, 30, 38, 40, 43, 55, 77, 86, 108, 111-113 
(with fig. 39), 116, 140, 142, 165, 183, 192, 196—197, 
208, 228, 241, 262, 270, 284, 296, 330, 342, 361, 
368, 389, 393-394 (with fig. 114), 425-426, 431 
(fig. 128), 441, 444, Map I A2, II A2, V 


Damian (Coptic Patriarch), 45, 104, 144—145, 189, 231, 
322, 332 


Damar (in Lebanon), 69 

Damyanos of Alqosh, 18, 48, 113 
Danhash, George, 113, 397 

Daniel, Apocalypse of, see Apocalypses 
Daniel (mentioned in Epic Histories), 370 
Daniel Concerning the End, Young, 26 
Daniel of Adiabene (ca. 410), 11 
Daniel bar Hattab, 114 

Daniel bar Matyam, 113, 114 

Daniel bar Mushe (8th cent), 128 
Daniel bar Tubanitha, 113—114 
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Daniel of Beth Batin, 189 

Daniel of Edessa , 46 

Daniel of Harran, 192 

Daniel of Mardin, 55, 114 

Daniel of Melitene, 283 

Daniel of Mosul, 347 

Daniel of Resh'ayna, 351 

Daniel of Salah, 114—115, 367 
Commentary on the Psalms, 35, 68, 111, 117, 158 

Daniel of Scetis, 96 

Daniel Tu'oyo, 445 

Daniel 'Uzoyo, 267, 419 

Daoud, Francis, 116 

Daquqa (in Beth Garmai), 71 


Dara, 104, 168, 178, 251, 267, 419, 432, Map I B1, II 
B1, III 


Darabgard (in Fars), 164 

Darius III, 31 

Darmo, Toma, 51, 92, 99, 116, 373, 413 
Darmsuq, see Damascus 

Dar'ün (in Lebanon), 371 

Dasqatta d-Malka (in Beth Aramaye), 70 
David, Clemens Joseph, 111, 116, 330, 350 
David of Barzane, 18 

David Kora, 18, 131, 352 

Dawid bar Pawlos, 116—117, 278, 281 
Dawid of Data, 178 

Dawid of Harran, 192 

Dawid Puniqoyo, 115, 117, 196, 438 
Dawid Shah, 308 

Dayr ‘Atiya (in Syria), 343, Map V 

Dayr al-Zor (in Syria), 132, 314 


Dayra d-Qunni (Dayr Qunna; in Beth Aramaye), 70, 
222, 268 


Dayrin (in Beth Qatraye), 73 

Dead Sea Scrolls, 29, 228, 341, 358 
Decius, 380 

Dehok, see Duhok 

Demetrianus of Antioch, 72 
Denha I, 50, 55, 360, 429 

Denha II, 50, 242 


Denha IV (1976—), 93, 94, 99-100, 136, 413 
Denha, 118 
Commentary on the Psalms, 12, 158, 305 
Denha (counter-patriarch, ca. 1700), 178 
De’ Rossi, Azariah (Buonaiuto), 117, 232 
Dezful (in Khuzistan), 72 
Diadochus of Photike, 253 
Diamper (a/so Udayamperut), 118, 254, 255, 257 
Diamper, Synod of, 118—119, 254, 255, 257, 410-412 


Diaspora, 28, 30, 31, 33, 41, 92, 93, 99, 106, 111, 119-122 
(with fig. 40, 41, 42), 125, 187, 259-260, 265, 310, 
343, 361, 389, 390, 392, 398, 422 


Diatessaron, 2, 34, 53, 75—76, 77, 115, 122-124, 132, 
145, 156, 161, 173—174, 180, 207, 234, 247, 317— 
318, 328, 354, 396-397 


al-Dibs, Yusuf, 69, 124 
Didache, 125 


Didascalia Apostolorum, 124—125, 151, 233, 238, 245, 
305, 308, 321, 381, 424 


Dimashq, see Damascus 
Dinno, Ni‘matullah, 125 
Diocletian, 196 


Diodote of Tarsus, 57, 125—126, 139, 202, 304, 376, 
401 


Dionysios I (Mar Thoma VI), 255, 258—259 

Dionysios (IV) Hehe (Yahyo, Hoye), 18, 60 

Dionysios 'Abd al-Nür Aslan, 18, 226 

Dionysios Ahrun ‘Angur, 55, 60, 283-284, 444 
Dionysios bar Salibi, 18, 25, 32, 35-36, 70, 78, 115, 117, 


118, 122, 126-127, 139, 159, 162, 189, 201, 216, 
221, 283, 337, 424, 446 


Commentary on the Chapters of Knowledge 
(Kephalaia Gnostika), 156 


Commentary on Daniel, 198 
Commentary on the Gospels, 91 
Treatise against the Jews, 234 
Treatise against the Muslims, 28 
Dionysios Giwargis, 264 
Dionysios Mushe, 264 


Dionysios of Tel Mahre, 23, 97, 98, 104, 127-128, 182, 
201, 220, 224, 251, 283, 288, 313, 345, 407, 409, 
438, 445 


Chronicle, 98, 340, 447 
Dionysius V, 259 
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Dionysius VI, 259 


Dionysius the Areopagite, Pseudo-, 23, 69-70, 127, 128- 
129, 137, 142, 174, 181, 224, 251, 252, 278, 279, 
366, 375, 384, 405 


Dionysius Thrax, 129, 438, 445 
Dioscorides, 55, 205 

Dioscoros Yuhanon, 259 

Dioscorus of Alexandria, 59, 155, 415 
Diosqoros Behnam II (1415-1417), 66 
Diosqotos of Gozarto, 55, 61, 129 
Diosqoros 'Isa b. Huriyya, 183 
Diosqoros Ya'qub al-Yabrudi, 183 
Diqlath Press, 436 

Dirbasiyyeh, 49, 226 

Dirin, 175 

Diyala, River (in Iraq), 71 

Diyarbakir, see Amid 

Diz (in Hakkari), 186 

Dodi of Basra, 411 


Dolabani, Philoxenos Yuhanon, 28, 43, 48, 63, 100, 129— 
130 (with fig. 43), 140, 244, 245, 267, 308, 313, 335, 
343, 360, 397, 401, 449 


Dometianus (ca. 550—602), 325, 418 

Dominican Press, 262, 292, 339 (with fig. 100), 350, 352 
Domitian, 283 

Domnina of Cyrrhus, 403 


Dorekthá, 18, 113, 130-131 (with fig, 44), 224, 318, 352, 
355, 385, 436, 438 


Dorotheus of Marcianopolis, 306 
Draguet, René, 131—132 

Drijvers, Hendrik (Han) Jan Willem, 132 
Drure, Désiré-Jean, 396 


Duhok (also Dehok; in N. Iraq), 72, 92, 100, 130, 351, 
Map IV 


Dulabani, Yühanna, see Dolabani, Philoxenos Yuhanon 
Dumas, Thomas-Alexandre, 165 
Dunhuang, , 94—95, 382, 421 


Dura-Europos, 114, 132-133 (with fig. 45), 209, 314— 
315, Map I B2 


Duval, Paul- Rubens, 91, 133—134 


al-Duwayhi, Istifan, 43, 134—135, 137, 250, 253, 296, 
335 
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E 


Ebedjesus, see 'Abdisho' bar Brikha 

‘Ebto (village on Euphrates), 54 

Echellensis, Abraham, see al-Haqilani Ibrahim 
Ecumenical dialogue, 100, 135—137, 148, 306, 394 
Eddé (in Lebanon), 137 (with fig. 46), 425, Map V 


Edessa, 1, 4, 5-6 (with fig, 1), 9-10, 13, 15-16, 18, 26, 
29, 31, 33-34, 36, 37-38, 41, 46, 54, 56, 60, 64, 69, 
71, 74, 84, 86, 90, 97—98, 99, 102, 107—108, 126, 
127, 128, 132-133, 138—139 (with fig. 47), 145, 153, 
155, 162, 163, 164, 178, 191—192, 195-196, 197, 
199, 201—202, 209, 213, 220, 229, 237, 249, 252, 
260—261, 262, 266, 267, 268, 270, 271—272, 273, 
284, 287, 288, 303—304, 314, 316, 317, 322, 327— 
328, 332, 335, 343, 346, 348, 350, 351, 352, 356, 
361, 363, 367, 376, 377, 384, 390, 392, 398, 401, 
403, 407, 410—411, 419, 431, 432, 433, 438-439, 
444, 446, 448, Map I B1, II B1, III 


Edessa, Chronicle of, see Chronicle of Edessa 


Edessa, School of, 2, 27, 57, 58, 98, 139—140, 141, 157, 
161, 195, 303, 311, 339, 346, 376, 401, 433 


Edessan Martyrs, 186 

Edessene Chronicle, see Chronicle of 1234 
Edessene Fragment, 26 

Edessenes, Monastery of, 18 

Edward VI, King, 346 

Edward VII, King, 5 

Egeria, 10, 191 

Ehden (also Ahden), 20, 124, 134, 297, 356, Map V 
Elagabalus, 196, 337 

Elam, 71, 72 (see also Beth Huzaye and Khuzistan) 
Elephantine, 11, 307, 316, 363 

Eli of Qartmin, 140, 333, 353 

Elian, Monastery of, see Julian, Monastery of 
Elias, Ghattas (Danho) Maqdisi, 140, 167, 397 
Elias bar Abraham, 13 

Elias of Damascus, 15, 284 

Elijah, Monastery of (Mosul), 215 

Elijah, Monastery of Prophet (near Amid), 18 
Elisha’ bar Quzbaye, 8, 27, 141 

Elisha’ Tisha, 226 

Eliya I of Tirhan, 141, 207, 238, 388 
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Eliya I (709-724), 22 

Eliya II bar Molki (bar Maqli), 50, 258 

Eliya III Aba Halim, 143, 218, 249, 370 

Eliya III Shakir, 130, 141, 343, 346, 358, 372, 382, 449 
Eliya XIV (XII, XIII) Abū al-Yünan, 47, 116, 226, 262 
Eliya (mid-6th cent.), 142, 447 


Eliya (late 8th/early 9th cent.), 142, 192, 230, 247, 285, 
423 


Eliya of al-Anbar, 21, 142, 335 
Book of Instruction, 159, 341 

Eliya bar Shinaya, see Eliya of Nisibis 

Eliya of Dara, 142 

Eliya Khayyat, 362 

Eliya of Mashmahig, 73 

Eliya of Mery, 113, 202 

Eliya of Nisibis, 27, 143, 202—203, 219, 222, 238, 310, 
363, 388, 392, 432 
Book of Continence, 7 
Chronicle, 5, 98, 154, 185, 202 
Chronography, 99 
Chronology, 142 

Eliya Yohannan Millos, 443 

Emesa, see Hims 

Emmanuel III Delly, 92 

Emmanuel bar Shahhare, 143—144, 304, 335 

"Enanisho', 27, 47, 105, 144, 175, 320, 322, 391, 417 
Paradise of the Fathers, 47, 70, 111, 151, 175, 360 

Enaton, The, 76, 144—145, 188, 325, 418 

'En Deba (near Antioch), 432 

Enoch, Apocalypse of, see Apocalypses 

Enoch, Book of, 234 

Ephesus, 380, 445 

Ephrem, 2, 10, 23, 25, 26, 34-35, 38, 44, 53, 55, 56, 62, 
64, 65, 75-76, 82, 84, 90, 96, 98, 103, 105, 115, 132, 
138, 139, 145—147, 150—151, 155, 156—159, 160— 
162, 174, 187, 208, 209, 212, 214, 217, 226—227, 
233, 237, 247, 252, 267, 274, 278, 296, 303, 309, 
310, 317-318, 319, 320, 334-335, 349, 352-353, 


354, 367, 383, 386, 390, 397, 403, 405, 411, 427, 
433, 434, 435, 443, 448, 449, 455 (fig. 49c) 


Commentary on the Diatessaron, 2, 34, 75, 122, 
161, 247 


Commentary on Genesis, 75, 156, 226—227, 351 
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Commentary on the Pauline Epistles, 76 

Hymns on Nicomedia, 34 

Prose Refutations, 104, 146, 234, 267, 319 
Ephrem, Life of, 64, 103, 145, 147, 174, 191, 296 


Ephrem, Monastery of St. (Glane-Losser, the 
Netherlands), 100, 121 (fig. 42), 226, 250, 294, 359 


Ephrem, Monastery of St. (Ma'arrat Saydnaya), 111 
Ephrem, Seminary of St., 49, 62, 125, 226, 
Ephrem, Seminary of St. (in Beirut), 343 

Ephrem, Testament of, 2 

Ephrem Abdal, 66 

Ephrem of Antioch, 351, 366 

Ephrem of Harran, 192 

Ephrem al-Ragham, Monastery of St., 371 


Epiphanius of Salamis, 101, 122, 146, 147, 183, 277, 396, 
406 


Anakephalaiosis, 234 
Ep'rem Mtsite, 174 
Erbil, see Arbela 
Ernakulam, 254, 412 (fig. 117) 
van Erpe, Thomas (Erpenius), 329 
Esathaddon, 11, 308 


Esdras, IV, see Book of Ezra the Scribe who is called 
Shelathiel 


Eshbadnaya, Ishaq, see Shbadnaya, Ishaq 
Eski Mosul, see Balad 

Estona, Monastery of (near Kallinikos), 347 
Estrangela, see Script 


Ethiopic Christianity, Syriac contacts with, 10, 11, 12, 
25, 26, 46, 59, 64, 77, 86, 88, 91, 105, 111, 124, 
148-153 (with fig. 48), 159, 184, 197, 207, 247, 248, 
272, 287, 296—299, 302, 341, 380, 390, 399, 411, 
434, 442 


Euchologion, 96 

Euclid, 319 

Eudoxia, 230 

Eugène, Jacques, see Manna, Ya qob Awgen 
Eugenius IV, Pope, 93 

Eulogios of Edessa, 153 

Eulogius the Stonecutter, 96 

Eunomius of Amid, 18 


Euphemia and the Goth, 153 
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Euphrates, 21, 31, 37, 54, 71, 114, 116, 132-133 (with 
fig, 45), 198, 209-210, 229, 234, 283, 314-315, 320, 
345-346, 368, 403, 418, 432, 433, Map I, II, III 


Eusebios of Kapra d-Barta, Monastery of Mor, 114 
Eusebius of Asikha, 403 


Eusebius of Caesarea, 97, 99, 122, 153—155 (with fig. 50), 
189, 200—202, 258, 288, 348—349, 374, 377, 396, 
402, 450 


Ecclesiastical History, 6—7, 9—10, 31, 34, 36, 153— 
154, 200—202, 267, 284, 428, 432 


Letter to Carpianus, 348 
Palestinian Martyrs, 109, 154, 271 
Preparation for the Gospel, 7, 56 
Theophania, 154, 180, 232 
Eusebius of Dorylaeum, 155 
Eusebius of Emesa, 64, 75, 155, 196, 217 
Eusebius of Tell “Ada, 403 
Eusebona, Monastery of, 69, 398, 432, 447 
Eustathios, see Shahdost 


Eustathios of Dara (correspondent of Ya'qub of 
Edessa), 432 


Eustathius (bp. of Aleppo, then Antioch), 15 
Euthymius the Athonite, 58, 174 

Eutyches, 59, 139, 155—156, 236, 402 

Eutychius of Alexandria (also Sa'id b. Batriq), 446 


Evagrius of Pontus, 9, 105, 126, 156, 180, 185, 214, 215, 
307, 332, 375, 379, 384, 421, 442 


Kephalaia Gnostika, 49, 113, 185, 214, 366, 384 
Evagrius Scholasticus, 307, 448 
Exegesis, Old Testament, 156—160 
Exegesis, New Testament, 160—163 
Eznik of Kolb, 34 


Fahr al-Din al-Razi, see al-Razi, Fahr al-Din 
Faiq, Naum, 19, 45, 163, 245 

Fakhr al-Din, 188 

Falluja, 21 

al-Farabi, Abū Nasr, 23, 222, 325, 429 

Fars, 73, 163—164, 216, 411, 441, Map II D3 
Fathallah, Elias, 164—165 
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Fathers, Monastery of the, 144 

Faustus of Byzantium, 34 

Fayrüza (near Hims), 110, 197 

Febronia of Nisibis, 186, 311, 427 
Fellihi, see Sureth 

Fengitho, 65, 109, 116, 230 

Fiey, Jean-Maurice, 165—166 (with fig. 51), 365 
Firman, see Sayfo 

Firuzabad (in Iran), 164 

Flavian, 155, 229, 333, 368 

Forty Martyts of Sinai, 96 

Francisco Roz, 118, 254 

Franklin, Benjamin, 163 

Frederick II, 107 

Freydon Atoraya, 45 

Frumentius (Salama Kasaté Berhan), 148 
al-Fuhila (near Hims), 197 

Furlani, Giuseppe, 166—167 

Furqlus (near Hims), 197 


Gabriel (patr), 347 
Gabriel, Fawlos, 140, 167, 245, 397 


Gabriel, Monastery of Mor (a/so Monastery of Qartmin), 
7, 38, 68, 100, 103, 140, 167—169 (with fig. 52, 53), 
187, 200, 210, 267, 291, 294 (fig. 81), 314, 333, 347, 
406, 419—420, Map II C1, III 


Gabriel bar Bokhtisho,, 3, 72, 169—170 
Gabriel bar Lipeh, see Gabriel Qatraya 
Gabriel of Basra, 170, 239 

Gabriel of Beth Qustan, 168 

Gabriel Dambo, 204 

Gabriel (Khoril) of Melitene, 283 
Gabriel Qamsa, 170, 318 

Gabriel Qatraya, 8, 12, 32, 73, 171, 176, 366 
Gabriel of Resh'ayna, 351 

Gabriel of Shingar, 378 

Gaianus (patr. of Alexandria), 236, 407 


Galen (also Galenic, Galenism), 27, 56, 169, 171, 181, 
205, 207, 225, 282, 319, 366, 371, 409 
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Gallus, 379 
Gangra, 140, 238 
Gani, Mar, 375 


Gannat Bussáme, 2, 57, 159, 162, 171—172, 195, 230, 291, 
355, 371 


Ganni, Ragheed, 272 (fig. 70) 
Gaozong, 94 
Gargat, 60, 284, 290, 335, Map III 


Garshuni, 61 (fig. 20), 124, 163, 165, 172-173 (with. fig, 
54), 190, 211, 308, 349, 409, 425 


Gawat, 186 
Gawikat (monastery in Cilicia), 35 


Gaza (also Maiuma), 144, 155, 174, 211, 220, 231, 331, 
368, 448, Map I A3 


Gazarta (also Cizre, Gozarto, Gzarta, Jazira), 4, 18, 54, 
129, 291, 361, 411, Map III, IV 


Gazarta (in Egypt), 367 
Gaziantep, see Aintab 

Gdala, 218 

Geevarghese Mar Dionysios, 258 
Geevarghese II, 258 

Genghis Khan, 95 

Geniza, 381 

Gennadius, 24, 433 

Geoponika, 64, 173, 245 

George, Acts of St., 420 

George ‘Abdisho’ Khayyat, 330 
George Chelhot, see Jirjis V Shalhat 
George of the Cross, 118 
George Karmsedinoyo, 392 
George of Martyropolis, 285 
George Synkellos, 7 


Georgian Christianity, Syriac contacts with, 11, 22, 25, 
44, 58, 88, 89, 90, 95, 96, 110, 123, 173-175, 237, 
253, 313, 319, 331, 334, 399, 404, 417—418, 434 


Gerard of Cremona, 440 

Gerasimus b. Sima'an, 241 

Germanicea, 306, 418, Map I B1 

Germanus Farhat, 15 

Geshir (in N. Syria), 377 

Gewatgi of Izla, 378 

Gewatgis (correspondent of Ya'qub of Edessa), 432 


Gewatgis I, 73, 144, 175, 213, 388 
Gewargis V Shalhat, see Jirjis V Shalhat 
Gewatgis of Arbela, 8, 176, 238, 388 
Gewargis of Arbela, Pseudo-, 113, 176 
Gewargis of Beth Bgash, 414 
Gewatgis of the Boktisho' family, 72 


Gewargis Warda, 13, 131, 143, 176-177, 242, 249, 318, 
335, 355 


Ghafiqi, 55 

Gharkishamo (in Syria), 187 

Ghassanids, 198, 220, 431 

Ghazali, 28, 55 

Ghosta (in Lebanon), 296 

Giblet, see Jbeil 

Gibran Khalil Gibran, 49, 244, 343 

Gibson, M. D., see Smith, Agnes and Margaret 
Gihun, 60 

Gilgamesh, 167, 343 

Girgios al-Habash, Monastery of (in Lebanon), 297 


Giwarei, bp. of the Arab tribes, 24, 32, 166, 177—178, 
181, 199, 335, 339, 345, 353, 432, 434, 445 


Giwargi of Edessa, 64 

Giwargi of Maypherqat, 247 

Giwareis II, Ignatius, 64, 178, 217 
Giwargis IV, 178 

Giwargis of B'eltan, 50, 60, 178—179 
Giwargis of Beth Naqe, 252 

Giwatgis of Serugh, 276, 433 

Gomal, River (in N. Iraq), 72 
Gondeshapur, see Beth Lapat 

Gotdian III, 21 

Gospel according to the Hebrews, 354 
Gospel of John, Apocryphal, 150 
Gospel of the Nazoraeans, 354 

Gospel of Phillip, 103 

Gospel of the Twelve Apostles, 26, 179 
Gospel of Thomas, 103, 123, 185 
Gozarto d-Qardu, see Gazarta 

Graffin, Francois, 179, 180, 243, 305 
Graffin, René, 179-180 

Great Monastery, see Izla, Mt. azd'Tell Ada, Monastery of 
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Greek, Syriac translations from, 180—181 
Gregentius of Zafar, 197 

Gregorios (17th cent), 412 

Gregorios ‘Abd al-Ahad b. Fanna, 270 
Gregorios ‘Abd al-Abad Dajjala, 270 
Gregorios "Abdel al-Jaleel, 259 
Gregorios Bshara, 270 

Gregorios of Jerusalem, 255, 257 
Gregorios Jirjis Fattal, 270 

Gregorios Jirjis of Sadad, 270 
Gregorios Joseph IV, 228 

Gregorios of Parumala, 244 

Gregorios Shim'un, 270 

Gregorios Yuhanon, see Yuhanon XIV bar Shayullah 
Gregorius Yühanna Ibrahim, 140 
Gregory IV (1173-1195), 288 

Gregory XIII, Pope, 66, 308 

Gregory (Cyril) ‘Ata’ Allah, 111 
Gregory the Illuminator, 34, 433 


Gregory of Nazianzus, 1, 23, 46, 64, 69-70, 127, 156, 
158, 162, 175, 178, 180, 181-182, 225, 278, 322, 
353, 400, 405, 407, 414 


Gregory of Nazianzus, Pseudo-, 413 (fig. 119) 


Gregory of Nyssa, 64, 127, 158-159, 162, 178, 180, 182, 
217, 225, 253, 368, 387, 423 


Gregory Thaumaturgus, 154, 182-183 

Gregory of Tours, 380 

Grigor I, 49, 57, 183, 304, 378, 388 

Grigor, Acts of, 272 

Grigor of Gamre, 118 

Grigor Vkayaser, 115 

Grigotios of Cyprus, 183 

Grigotios Matay I, 63 

Grigorios Ya'qub (1189-1214), 284 

Grigotios Yawseph, 15, 183—184 

Grigorios Yübanna b. al-Ghurayr al-Zurbabi, 55, 111 
Grigorios Yübanna Ibrahim, 335 

Grigorios Yühanna Ni'mat Allah al-Sadadi, 111 
Gubba Barraya, Monastery of, 127, 332, 340, 347, 444 
Gubos (near Melitene), 55, 284 

Gubrin, 347 
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Guidi, Ignazio, 86, 184, 248 
Guillaumont, Antoine, 73, 184—185 
Gülten, ‘Isa, 169 (fig. 53) 

Gumya (near Antioch), 432 
Gundekshukro, 244 

Guria of Edessa (deacon), 178 

Gurya (martyr of Edessa), 153, 271, 350 
Gushtazad, 373 

Gutbier, Aegidius, 392 


Guwait, 9 


Habbi, Yusuf, 92, 185 

Habbib of Edessa, 432 

Habib (martyr of Edessa), 153, 271 

Habib of Baghdad, 50 

Habib b. Khidma Abū Rata, see Abū Rata, Habib b. 
Khidma 

Habib of Tur 'Abdin (ca. 1700), 178 

Habsenas (in Tur 'Abdin), 420, Map III 

Hadl, 68 

Hadramawt, 220 

Hadrian, 286, 364 

Hadyab, see Adiabene 

al-Hafar, 197 

Hagar, 73 

Hagiography, 185—186, 427, 433 


Hah, 38, 168, 227 (fig. 59), 279, 357, 419 (with fig. 121), 
438, Map II C1, III 


Hai Gaon, 232 

Hakkari, 94, 99, 186—187, 351, 352, 361, 436, Map II C1 
Halicarnassus, 236 

de Halleux, André, 187 

Halmon (in Beth Nuhadta), 356 


Hama, 5, 15, 39, 183, 197, 226, 296, 343, Map I B2, II 
B2, V 


Hangzhou, 95 

Hanino, Monastery of Mar (near Kallinikos), 332 
Hanna, Thomas, 18, 355 

Hanna al-Franjiyya, 253 
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Hanno, Sulayman, 187, 447 

Hanzala, nephew of Abū Ya'fur, 199 
al-Haqilani, Ibrahim, 187—188, 357 
Harisa, 371 

Harith b. ‘Amr al-Kindi, 198 

Harith b. Gabala, 431 

Harith bar Sisin, 252 


Harqlean Version, 25, 59, 75—76, 78, 100—101, 145, 180, 
188—191, 276, 278, 330, 322, 325, 329, 333, 336— 
337, 344, 357 


Harran (also Catrhae), 2, 54, 71, 127, 133, 138, 142, 168, 
189, 191-192 (with fig. 55), 220, 230, 247, 252, 277 
(fig. 72), 285, 294, 302, 3277, 347, 399, 403, 420, Map 
I B1, II B1, III 


Harris, James Rendel, 192—193, 262, 293 
Harun al-Rashid, 169, 345, 347 

al-Hasake (Hasaka), 100, 358, 389, Map II B1, III 
al-Hasan b. Suwar b. al-Khammar, 207, 430 
Hasankeyf, see Hesno d-Kifo 

Hashray (modern Dikmen), 60 

Hasnon of Edessa, 41 

Hasrun (in Lebanon), 43 

Hatch, William Henry Paine, 193 

Hatra, 29, 56, Map I C2 

Hatta (in Beth Qatraye), 73 

Hawah of Balad, 53 

Hawra, 433 

Hawran, 86, 425, Map II A2-B2 

Haydar Bey, 187 

Hayden of Thuma, 18 

Haydeni of Gessa, 18 

Hazqiel I, 193-194, 198, 388, 435 

Hazqiel, Dayr, 70 

Hazza, 2, 10, 414 

Hdatta, 216 

Heirmologion, 335 

Helena and Judas Quryaqos, Legend of Queen, 26 
Helenopolis (in Bithynia), 319 

Heliodorus, 23 

Heliopolis, 106 


Hellenopolis, see Harran 


Henana, 57, 157—158, 183, 194, 217, 218, 230, 290, 311, 
324, 362 


Henanisho' I, 194—195, 238, 309, 375, 388 
Henanisho' II, 50, 195, 216, 388, 414 
Henanisho' of Azerbaijan, 422 

Henanisho' bar Seroshway, 54, 195, 198, 392 
Henanisho' of Rustaqa, 18 

Henanyo of Damascus, 111 


Heraclius (610—641), 16, 20, 25, 45—46, 136, 218, 281, 
309, 310, 384, 418 


Herfotd, Ulrich Vernon, 87 
Hermes, 400 
Herod the Great, 307 


Hesno d-Kifo (a/so Hesn Kifo, Hasankeyf), 35, 183—184, 
279-280, 291, 335, 357, 382, 419, Map II C1, III, 
IV 


Hesychius of Jerusalem, 368 

Hezza (neat Hesno d-Kifo), 279 

Hiba, 98, 139, 192, 195—196, 303, 339, 376, 401 
Hierapolis, see Mabbug 

Hieronymus, 322 

Hijaz, 220 

al-Hikma Magazine, 5 


Hims (alo Emesa), 5, 42 (fig. 15), 59, 62, 77, 87, 103, 
110, 111, 117, 130, 155, 163, 178, 196—197, 208, 
234, 270, 313, 342-343, 353, 360, 389, 393, 425, 
Map I B2, II B2, V 


Himyar, 149, 197—198, 272, 293, 302, 376 

Hind, daughter of Harith b. “Amr al-Kindi, 198 
Hind, the Elder, wife of Mundhir III, 199 

Hind, the Younger, daughter of Nu'man III, 199 
Hindiyya al-'Ujaymi, 15, 427 


Hippocrates (a/so Hippocratic), 55, 181, 205, 207, 225, 
371 


Hippolytus of Rome, 25, 125, 126, 174, 198, 200-201, 
367, 399 


Hirta, 8, 50, 70, 195, 198-199, 205, 210, 222, 302, 346, 
355, 376, 392, 431, 439, Map I C3, II C3 


Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik, 446 

Hisham b. Muhammad al-Kalbi, 199 

Hisn Mansur, see Adiyaman 

Historiography, Syriac, 198, 199-203, 439 

History of the Patriarchs of Alexandria, 104, 130, 144 
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Hnonyo, Monastery of Mot, see al-Za‘faran, Dayr 
Holy Cross, Monastery of the (Jerusalem), 174 
Homer, 23, 180, 286, 319, 396, 409 

Homs, see Hims 

Honi Ha-Me'agegel, 380 

Honorius (Roman emperor), 167 

Hormisdas, Palace of (in Constantinople), 401, 431 
Hormizd IV, 202 

Hormizd, Martyrdom of Rabban, 5 


Hormizd, Monastery of Rabban, 17, 113, 203—205 (with 
fig. 57), 210, 226, 265, 349, 359, 379, 398, 436, 443, 
451 (fig. 3c), 456 (fig. 56c), Map II C1, IV 


Hormizd, Rabban, 18, 56 
Hormizd of Algosh, 18 
Hormizd Ardashir, 72 
Horologion (CPA), 96 
Hosha' of Ganzak, 422 
Hosha‘ of Hirta, 198 
Hosha' of Nisibis, 110 
Hromklay, see Qal'a Rumayta 
Huang Chao, 94 

Hubaysh b. al-Hasan, 27, 205 
Hubeika, Joseph, 205 


Hudra, 49, 93, 116, 144, 210, 218, 249, 345, 370, 420, 
434, 436, 439 


Hulwa (near Nisibis), 358 
Hulwan (in Iraq), 57, Map II D2 


Hunayn b. Ishaq, 27-28, 50, 53, 54, 55-56, 143, 169, 
171, 180, 195, 199, 205-206, 216, 222, 225, 282, 
307, 353, 366, 391—392, 430 


Huocheng (in Xinjiang), 210 

Husayn Beg al-Jalili, 295 

Husoyo, 9, 46, 68, 184, 249, 382 

Huweija Halawa (on the Euphrates), 210 


Jabrouda, see Yabrud 
Jamblichus, 24 

Ibas, see Hiba 

Ibn Abi Usaybi'a, 205 
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Ibn al-Adim, 345 

Ibn ‘Asakir, 112 

Ibn Butlan, 207 

Ibn Ishaq, 360 

Ibn Jubayr, 342 

Ibn al-Muqaffa', 241 

Ibn al-Nadim, 2, 71, 191, 430 

Ibn Qutayba, 54 

Ibn Sad, 356 

Ibn Sina (Avicenna), 28, 55—56, 188, 207, 350, 353 
Canon of medicine, 28, 56 
Ode on the Soul, 444 
Recital on the Bird, 444 
Remarks and admonitions, 28, 55 

Ibn al-Tayyib, 12, 50, 54, 151, 206-207, 430 
Paradise of Christianity, 71, 151, 159 
Jurisprudence of Christianity, 94, 170, 239, 388 

Ibn Wabshiyya, 173 

Ignatius II (1), 407 

Ignatius III Dawid, 22, 35, 55, 60, 264, 283 

Ignatius IV Yeshu‘, 55, 60 

Ignatius V bat Wahib, 267, 449 

Ignatius, Dayro d-Mor, 141, 346 

Ignatius of Antioch, 22, 109, 175, 207—208, 298, 393 

Ignatius bar Qiqi (991—1016), 51, 283, 335 

Ignatius Denho of ‘Arnas, 375 

Ignatius Eliya (ID, 258 

Ignatius Giwargis IV, 178 

Ignatius Giwargis V, 350 

Ignatius Habib of Midyat, 178 

Ignatius Lo'ozat (12th cent), 63 

Ignatius of Melitene (d. 1104), 283 


Ignatius Petros IV (IID, 4, 87, 163, 244, 258, 259, 264, 
265, 412, 449 


Ignatius Petros Shahbadin, 178 
Ignatius Shem'un Hindi (Zora), 111 
Ignatius Shukrallah, 224 

Ignatius Sobo of Arbo, 310 
Ignatius Ya'qub II, 18, 258 


Ignatius Ya'qub III, 111, 136, 208, 226, 258, 259—260, 
264, 346, 357, 385 
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Ignatius Yawseph Younan, 371 

Ignatius Zakka I ‘Twas, 22, 51, 125, 136, 141, 393 
Thidaya, 24, 84, 208 

Ilya al-Jawhari, 388 

‘Imad al-din Zangi, 295, 446 

Inghilene, see Mushe of Aggel 


Inscriptions, 5-6 (with fig. 1), 10 (fig. 2), 21, 24, 29, 31, 
37-38, 40-41 (with fig, 14), 52 (fig. 17), 59 (fig. 19), 
61 (fig. 20), 63 (fig. 23), 66, 68 (fig. 28), 82, 95, 104, 
132, 133, 137, 138, 182, 208-211 (with fig. 58), 227— 
228 (with fig. 59, 60), 241 (fig. 62), 242, 248, 262, 
270, 295 (fig. 83), 296-298 (with fig. 87), 301-302 
(with fig, 89, 90), 314, 316, 323 (with fig. 97), 327, 
342-343 (with fig. 101), 344, 346, 348 (fig, 105), 
359, 363, 382, 386, 390, 395 (with fig, 115), 398, 
412, 414, 420, 425, 428 


Iovane Zosime, 174 
Irenaeus, 214, 396—397 
Irwin, Lord, 141 


‘Isa b. ‘Ali (son of ‘Al b. ‘Isa b. Da'üd b. al-Jarrah), 53, 
430 


‘Isa b. ‘Ali, see Bar ‘Ali, Isho‘ 

‘Isa b. Yahya, 205 

‘Isa b. Zur‘a, 222 

Isaiah of Gaza, 211 

Isaiah of Scetis, 50, 111, 131, 184, 211—212, 382, 421 
Ishai (6th cent.), 362 

Ishaq, 33, 70, 110, 212, 273, 335, 365, 388, 429 
Ishaq, Yusuf, 422 

Ishaq of Amid, 212—213, 335 

Ishaq of Antioch, 82, 212, 213, 335, 398, 443 
Ishaq of Arbela, 31 

Ishaq b. Hunayn, 205 

Ishaq of Edessa, 212, 213, 335 

Ishaq of Harran, 192 

Ishaq Henanisho', 436 

Ishaq of Kashkar, 195 


Ishaq of Nineveh, 12, 66, 73, 90, 91, 106, 111, 113, 126, 
151, 174, 213-214, 253, 285, 309, 364, 375, 442 


Ishaq Shbadnaya, 12, 89, 143, 159, 195, 214—215, 291 
Isha'ya of Beth Sbirina, 215 

Ishma'l (Ignatius VI), 381, 419 

Isho‘ bar ‘Ali, see Bar “Ali, Isho‘ 


Isho' bar Nun, 3, 24, 118, 151, 158, 170, 207, 215, 238, 
388, 391, 405 


Isho‘ of Merv, 53, 170, 215-216, 392 
Isho'bokht of Rev Ardashir, 32, 170, 216, 238, 374, 388 


Isho‘dad of Mery, 1, 12, 57, 113—114, 118, 122, 141, 151, 
155, 158-159, 162, 172, 194, 195, 200, 207, 214, 
215, 216—217, 230, 291, 304, 371, 381, 395, 397, 
405, 423 


Isho'dnah, 113, 202, 217, 306, 375, 378, 437, 441 
Book of Chastity, 48, 49, 56, 202, 306, 437, 441 

Isho'sabran, Life of, 218 

Ishoq ‘Azar, 178, 217, 375 

Ishoq b. Gbir (ca. 1700), 178 

Ishoq Lo'ozot (ca. 1700), 178 

Ishoq Saliba, 217-218 

Isho'yahb I, 12, 198, 218, 304, 388 

Isho'yahb II of Gdala, 218, 355 


Isho'yahb III of. Adiabene, 70, 73, 94, 113, 144, 164, 
171, 175, 218—219, 243, 249, 294, 309, 374, 411 


Isho'yahb IV, 143, 218, 219 

Isho'yahb bar Malkon, 219, 310, 350 
Isho'yahb bar Mqadam, 242 

Isho'yahb bar Qusri, 294 

Isho'yahb of Shenna, 144 

Ishtar, 10, 31 

Isidore of Pelusium, 219, 367 
Iskenderun, se Alexandretta 

Islam, Syriac contacts with, 219—224 
Isocrates, 64 

Ispahan, 72 

Israel of Alqosh, 18, 89, 131, 224 
Istakhr (in Fars), 164 

Istanbul, 14, 19, 33, 55 (fig. 18), 92, 188, 346 
Istifan b. Basil (9th-cent. translator), 205 
Italaha, see Aitalaha 

Ivanios, Mar (17th cent.), 412 

Ivanios, Mar (18th cent.), 255 

Ivanios, Mar (d. 1953), 256, 413 

Ivanios Afram (20th cent.), 226 

Ivanios Hidayatallah (17th cent.), 257, 259, 413 (fig. 119) 
Ivanios Yuhanon (18th cent.), 259 
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Iwannis of Dara, 128, 224, 270 
Iwannis of Harran, 192 

Iwannis Yuhanon, 224—225 

Iyel (in Turkey), 116 

lyob of Edessa, 169, 205, 225-226 
Izates (King of Adiabene), 11 


Izla, Mt. (and the Great Monastery), 8, 9, 48, 49, 70, 144, 
183, 215, 378—379, 388, 417, Map II B1 


Jacob, Cyril, 226, 244 

Jacob Baradaeus, see Ya'qub Burd'oyo 
Jacob of Cyrrhestica, 403 

Jacob, see Ya'qub 


Jacobite Syrian Christian Church, see Malankara Syriac 
Orthodox Church 


al-Jahiz, Aba ‘Uthman ‘Amr b. Bahr, 222 
Jamil, Shmu'el, 226 

Jam‘iyyat al-Intibah, 163 

Jansma, Taeke, 226-227 

Jarablus (also Jirbas), 345—346 

al-Jathaliq, Dayr, see Klil Isho‘, Monastery of 
al-Jawaliqi, 356 

Jazira, 71, 98, 344, 345, 450 

Jazirat Qardu, 178 (see also Gazarta) 


Jbeil (also Byblos, Giblet, Jubail), 20, 51, 107, 252, 425, 
Map I A2, II A2, V 


Jemdani, see Yawsep of Telkepe 

Jenks, David, 436 

Jetemiah, Rest of the Words of, 380 
Jeremiah of 'Amshit (Maron.), 108 

Jeremiah of Dmalsa (Maron.), 240 

Jericho, 39, 228 (with fig. 60), 341, Map II A3 
Jerome, 7, 146, 258, 370 


Jerusalem, 4, 8, 15, 21-22, 25, 26, 29, 43, 59, 62, 63, 64, 
91, 96, 97, 102, 107-108, 109, 111—112, 120 (with 
fig. 40), 130, 152, 174, 179, 183, 193, 210, 213, 226, 
227-229 (with fig. 59, 60), 230, 232, 248, 250, 255, 
269—270 (with fig. 69), 285, 288, 290, 296, 299, 343, 
346, 350, 354, 358, 360, 363, 368, 384, 389, 406, 
408, 425, 429, 443, 460 (fig. 77c), Map I A3, II A3 


Jibrail b. Bakhtishü', se Gabriel bar Bokhtisho' 
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Jilu (in Hakkari), 186—187 

Jingjing (also Adam), 95, 428 

Jirbas, see Jarablus 

Jirjis V Shalhat, 15, 389 

Jisr al-Qadi (in Lebanon), 69 

Job of Edessa, see lyob of Edessa 

John VI (Coptic Pope), 111 

John of Alexandria, 278 

John of Antioch, 22, 109, 135, 307, 377 


John bar Aphtonia, 127, 158, 192, 229, 278, 345, 352— 
253, 368—369, 432 


John of Beth Ruphina, see John Rufus 
John of Caesarea, 368 


John Chrysostom, 2, 7, 75, 96, 125, 157—160, 162, 175, 
178, 194, 202, 217, 229—230, 252, 268, 270, 296, 
298, 306, 321, 340, 367, 401, 405 


John Climacus, 230, 285 
John of Cyrrhus, 403 


John of Damascus, 32, 58, 142, 230-231, 249, 251, 253, 
285, 335 


John of Dara, see lwannis of Dara 

John the Deacon, 404 

John the Egyptian, 384 

John the Little, 26, 179 

John of Maiuma, see John Rufus 

John of Nimouza, 403 

John Paul II, Pope, 100, 136, 256 

John Philoponos, 231, 278, 332, 408 

John Rufus, 174, 231-232, 331, 448 

John Scholasticus, 128 

John the Small (ascetic), 27 

John the Solitary, see Yohannan Ihidaya 

John, see also lwannis, Yohannan (E. Syt), and Yuhanon 
(W. Syr.) 

Jonah, Monastery of, see Yawnan, Monastery of 

Joscelin II (Count), 60, 351 

Joseph and Aseneth, 300, 448 

Joseph Kuri (Acurius; 16th cent.), 13 

Joseph Mar Dionysios (d. 1909), 257—258 

Joseph René Vilatte, 87 

Joseph Zarfati, 14 
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Josephus, Flavius, 11, 31, 76, 232, 234 
Joshua the Stylite, see Yeshu‘ the Stylite 
Jounieh, 103 

Jovian, 47, 237, 310 

Jubail, see Jbeil 

Jubilees, Book of, 97, 234 

Judaism, Syriac contacts with, 232-236 
Jude, Monastery of St., 68 

Julamerk (a/so Colemerik), 186, 186, Map IV 
Julia Domna, 196 


Julian (Roman Emperor), 21, 109, 115, 145—146, 233, 
236—237, 271 (see also Julian Romance) 


Julian (martyr; also Elian), 196 
Julian (a/so Elian), Monastery of, 197, 425, Map V 
Julian of Bostra, 86 


Julian of Halicarnassus, 35, 104, 115, 144, 199, 236, 302, 
323, 368, 407, 447 


Julian of Hims, 196 

Julian Romance, 26, 236—238, 287, 312 
Julian Saba, see Yulyana Saba 

Julius III, Pope, 443 

Julius Alvares, 87 

Julius Ferrette, 87 

Jundi, Dayr, see Nardos, Monastery of 
Jundi-Shapur, see Beth Lapat 

Junillus Africanus, 324 


Juridical literature, 35, 86, 124, 170, 194, 207, 238-239, 
374, 387, 414, 424, 439 


Justin I (Roman emperor), 15, 18, 22, 24, 98, 104, 111, 
135, 192, 197, 199, 283, 285, 323, 333, 351, 368, 
401, 445, 448, 450 


Justin II (Roman emperor), 445, 448 
Justin Martyr, 122—123, 396 


Justinian I, 22, 24, 77, 98, 114—115, 135, 144, 167, 191, 
196, 229, 236, 285, 324, 354, 368, 401, 408, 425, 
431, 445, 448, 450 


Juvenal of Jerusalem, 232 


Ka biya (near Amid), 19 
Kadamattam, 413 (fig. 119) 


Kafro (in Tur 'Abdin), 100, 187, Map III 
Kaftun, 239—241 


Kaftun, Dayr (also Monastery of St. Mary), 239-241 
(with fig. 61. 62), 263 (with fig. 68), 425, Map V 


Kaleb (negus of Aksum), 148 
Kalila and Dimna, 27, 48, 54, 241—242, 312, 362, 428 
Kalliana (in India), 164, 411 


Kallinikos (a/so al-Raqqa', Callinicum), 39, 127, 142, 178, 
210, 273, 323, 332, 347, 401, 447, Map I B2, II B2 


Kamal al-Din Misa b. Yunus (ca. 1200), 430 

Kamid al-Loz (in Lebanon), 210 

Kandanad (in India), 259 

Kanjoot, 254 (fig. 65), 411—412 (with fig. 116, 117, 118) 
Kaper Koraon, 41 

Kara Khoto (center of the Tangut), 421 


Karamlish, 18, 56, 63, 242, 272 (fig. 70), 343, 346, 355, 
Map IV 


Karas of Khudeda, 344 
Karburan (in Tur ‘Abdin), 226, 244 


Karka d-Beth Slokh (also Kirkuk), 11, 71, 92, 100, 171, 
202, 218, 242, 362, 378, Map I C2, II CZ, IV 


Karka d-Ledan, 72, 373 
Karshuni, see Garshuni 
Karyatil (bp. in India), 254 


Kashkar (also al-Wasit), 1, 8, 50, 70, 162, 195, 212, 405, 
Map I D3, II D3 


Kaslik, 103, 314 

Kawad (Perian king), 439 

Kawikhat, see Gawikat 

Kawkbo d-madnho, 19, 163 

Kaysum (also Kesoun), 69, 107, 432, Map II B1 
Kefr (near Apamea), 114 

Kesoun, see Kaysum 

Kfar Hay, 124 

Kfar Helda, 242, Map V 

Kfar Mari, Monastety of, 303 

Kfar Zina, 124 

Kfarbe, 294 (fig. 81) 

Kfartuto, 60, 267, 449, Map II B1, III 
Kfarze, 48 

Kfifan (in Lebanon), 205 
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Khabur, 21, 72, 290, 310, 344, 351, Map I B2, II B2, III 
Khalid b. al-Walid (7th cent.), 198 


Khamis bar Qardahe, 89, 114, 176, 242-243, 249, 291, 
318, 335 


Khan Ahmad, 422 

Khan Baidu, 66 

Khan Baliq (a/o Dadu, Beijing), 95—96, 210, 360, 429 
Khananis (in Hakkari), 186 

Khandaq al-Ghamiq (in Lebanon), 397 

Kharab Shams (in Syria), 37 (fig. 9) 

Kharbah (near Mardin), 218 

Kharg, 164 

Kharput, 43, 167, 326 

Khayyam, Omar, 163, 343 

Khazir, River, 56, 72, Map IV 

Kherpa (near ‘Aqta), 70 

Khidr of Mosul (17th-18th cent), 18, 28 
Khilat (also Akhlat), 35, 219, 378, Map II C1, IV 
Khostowa, 65, 358, Map IV 

Khouri-Sarkis, Gabriel, 243-244 

Khoury, Asmar, 226, 244, 422 

Khubilai Khan, 95 

Khudahwi, Rabban, 359 

Khurasan, 225 


Khustau I Anushitwan, 13, 22, 241, 324, 325, 368, 435, 
441 


Khusrau II, 49, 79 (fig. 29), 183, 198, 304, 355, 378, 417 
Khuzistan, see Beth Huzaye and Elam 

Khuzistan, Chronicle, 50, 57, 184, 202, 218 
al-Kindi, Ya'qüb b. Ishaq, 222 

Kirkuk, see Karka d-Beth Slokh 

Klil Isho‘, Monastery of (also al-Jathaliq, Dayr), 50 
Knai Thoman, 411 

Kochanes, se Qudshanis 

Kochi, see Cochin 

Kodungallur (a/so Cranganore), 119, 410—411 
Kokhe, 70, 171, 244, 365, 415 

Komi (translator), 339 

Konat, Matta, 244, 260 

Konat, Yuhanon, 244 
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Konia, 352 

Koorilose V, Mat, 256 

Kootilose IX, 256 

Kora, David, see David Kora 

Korduk’ (in Armenia), 370 

Koriwn (Armenian author), 34 
Kottayam, 244, 255, 256, 259, 265, 389 
Kousba (in Lebanon), 20 

Ktaba d-massqata, see Book of Steps 
Kthobonoyo Syriac, 244—245, 314, 390 
Kublai Khan, 429 

al-Kufa, 70, 198 

Kuplana (in Adiabene), 218 

Kutiakos Elias Chavara, 255 

Kurillos Paulose, 259 

Kurillos Yuyakim, 259, 414 

Kurtam (on Euphrates), 433 

Kyriakos, see Quryaqos 


Labubna, 9, 36 

Lactantius, 383 

de Lagarde, Paul Anton, 245—246, 362, 385 
al-Lajj, daughter of al-Nu'man II, 199 
Lakhmids, 198—199, 220 

Lambeth Conference, 4, 256 

Lamsa, George, 246, 330 

Land, Jan Pieter Nicolaas, 246—247 
Laodicea, 84, 238 

Laqabin, 55, 284 

Lashom, 70, 195, 355, Map I C2, II C2 
Lateran Council, Fifth, 13 

Lateran Council, Fourth, 108 

Lateran Council, Third, 288 

Layatd, Austen Henry, 45, 93, 308 
Lazarus, see Lo'ozat 

Le Jay, M., 338, 357 

Leloir, Louis, 247 

Leo I, Pope, 155 
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Leo X, Pope, 13 

Leon of Harran, 142, 192, 230, 247, 285 
Leontios of Neapolis, 285 

Leroy, Jules, 247—248 

Levi Della Vida, Giorgio, 248 

Lewis, A. S., see Smith, Agnes and Margaret 
Lexicography, see Syriac Lexicography 
Libanius, 229, 401 

Liber Graduum, see Book of Steps 

Liege Harmony, 123 


Life of Bishop Paul of Qentos and Priest John of 
Edessa, 197 


Linneaeus of Cyrrhus, 403 


Liturgy, 8, 28, 38, 43, 48, 49, 65, 73, 75, 82, 107, 118, 124, 
125, 126, 159, 164, 167, 171, 174, 175, 194, 212, 
213, 218, 224, 230, 233, 248-251, 257—258, 300, 
301, 329, 347, 350, 366, 382, 389, 406, 413, 427, 
433, 435, 440 


Longinus, Life of, 144 

Lo'ozat bar Sobtho, 251-252 

Lo'ozat of Beth Qandasa , 252 
Lo'ozor IV (1730-1759), 178 
Lo‘ozor of Tur ‘Abdin (ca. 1700), 178 
Louis IX, King, 107 

Lucian, 64, 181 

Luqman, 11 

Lutfi Pasha, 183 


M 


Ma'ad, 252—253 (with fig. 63), 425, Map V 
Ma‘alta, 72, 303 

Ma'ar Zayta, 24, 210 

Ma‘arrat al-Nu'màn, 24 


Ma'arrat Saydnaya, 111, 262, 393-394 (with fig. 114), 
425, Map V (see also Saydnaya) 


Mabbug (also Manbij, Hierapolis), 45, 107, 128, 144, 178, 
238, 285, 291, 327, 332—333, 336, 345, 384, 401, 
402, 409, 418, Map I B1 


Macatian Homilies, 253—254 
Macatius, Life of, 105 
Macarius, Monastery of St. (Egypt), 193 


Macarius (Makarios), 375 

Macarius the Alexandrian, 253 

Macarius the Great, 253 

Macedonius of Constantinople, 236, 446 
Macedonius of Mt. Silpius, 403 
Macrina, 64, 182 

al-Mada'in, see Seleucia-Ctesiphon 
Maesymas of Cyrrhus, 403 

Magdal, 344, Map I B2 


Mahad Mar Yühanna al-Habib, see Seminary of St. 
John 


al-Mahdi, Muhammad b. Mansur, 178, 195, 221, 252, 
2772, 409, 414 


Maiuma, see Gaza 

Makarios, see Macarius 

Makarios of Qara (15th cent.), 342 
Makkika II, 50 

Malabar, 92—93, 244, 254, 255, 258, 410 


Malabar Catholic Church, 249, 254-255 (with fig. 64, 
65), 256, 266, 410—414 (with fig. 116, 117, 118) 


Malabar Independent Syrian Church, 255—256, 257, 259, 
265, 410—114 


Malankara, 141, 178, 208, 224, 225, 244, 256, 259—260, 
264, 265, 346, 393-394 


Malankara Catholic Church, 256, 259, 334, 389, 410— 
414 


Malankara Orthodox Syrian Church, 256-258 (with 
fig. 66), 259—260, 410-414 


Malankara Syriac Orthodox Church, 148, 258—260, 410— 
414 


Malatya, see Melitene 


Malayalam, 74, 103, 119, 172, 211, 244, 256, 258, 260, 
265, 392, 414, 416 


Malekurishu (in India), 260 
Malik al-Tahir (14th cent.), 114 
Malke, Monastery of Mor, 420 
Ma'lula, 30, 134, Map V 
Mamas of Melitene, 283 
Mammianus of Damascus, 111 


al-Ma'mün b. Haran, Abū Ja'far 'Abudllah, 2, 3, 26, 127, 
169, 191, 225, 359, 403 


Man of God of Edessa, 96, 186, 260—261 
Manazgitt (a/so Manzikert), 18, 60, 438 
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Manbij, see Mabbug 
Mandaeism, 28-29, 167, 406 
Ma'ne, metr. of Fars, 411 


Mani, 10, 29, 56, 72, 98, 138, 145, 161, 236, 261, 267, 
268 


Manichean (a/so Manichaeism), 29, 86, 94, 103, 132, 157, 
261, 382, 406, 410, 416 


Manjinikkara (in India), 259—260 
Manna, Ya'qob Awgen, 84, 262, 292, 365, 392 


al-Mansur, Abū Ja'far “Abdallah, 21, 50, 72, 178, 272, 
450 


Mansur ‘Assaf (16th cent.), 69 

Manuel Komnenos (1143-1180), 107, 288 
Manuscripts, 262-264 (with fig. 68), 320, 363 
Manzikert, see Manazgirt 

Manzikert, Battle of (1071), 60 

Maphrian, 264—265, 

Maqdisi, Jeremiah, 265 

al-Magrizi, 301 

Mar Julius Press, 244, 250, 260, 338, 414 
Mat Natsai Press, 93, 338, 416 


Mar Thoma Syrian Church (Malankara), 256, 258, 265- 
266, 410—414 


Mara of Amid, 18, 20 

Mara bar Serapion, Letter of, 266, 284, 362 
Maragha, 55, 61, Map II D1 

Marana, 403 

Maran'ammeh of Arbela, 417 

Mar 'ash, 107, 126, 127, Map II B1 
Marbishu (in Hakkari), 186, 246, 416, 436 
Marcellus of Ancyra, 47 

Marcian (Emperor), 155, 167 

Marcian the Monk, 266 

Marcianus of Chalcis, 403 


Marcion (also Matcionite, Marcionism), 10, 34, 56, 98, 
123, 132, 138, 145, 157, 161, 266—267 


Marco Polo, 95 
Marcus Aurelius, 284 
Marcus Eremita, see Mark the Monk 


Mardin (also Marde), 5, 15, 18, 33, 47, 60, 68, 69, 77, 103, 
114, 129-130 (with fig, 43), 141, 165, 178, 218, 219, 
258, 259, 267-268, 270, 284, 290, 291, 296, 300, 
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308, 311, 314, 335, 346, 350, 351, 352, 370, 371, 
375, 389, 393, 396, 418-419, 426, 444, 446, 447, 
449, Map I B1, II B1, III 


Marga, 56, 414, 417 

Marga, School of, 7 

Mari, Acts of, 31, 164, 268 
Mati, School of, 219 

Mati bar Tobi (987—999), 142 
Matis of Cyrrhus, 403 


Mark, Monastery of St. (Jerusalem), 5, 63, 130, 183, 228, 
269-270 (with fig. 69), 358, 360 


Mark the Monk (Marcus Eremita), 7, 268—269, 375 
Spiritual Law, 49 

Markos (Copt. Patr), 347 

Maton, 24, 270, 271, 357, 403, 446 

Maron, Monastery of St., 24, 446 

Maron of Cyrrhus, 403 

Maronite Chronicle (after 664), 111, 200, 368, 409 

Maronite Church, 270—271 


Maronite College (Rome), 20, 43, 124, 134, 187—188, 
2771, 296, 338 


Maronite Missal, 13, 20, 357 
M'arrat Gazze, see Cave of Treasures 
Martandom (in India), 256 
Martyropolis, see Mayphergat 


Martyrs and persecutions, 271-273 (with fig. 70), 373— 
374 


Marutha of Maypherqat, 86, 151, 170, 212, 273, 274, 
305, 388, 429 


Marutha of Taerit, 71, 199, 264, 273-2714, 395 
Marwan II, 26, 191 


Mary, 52, 109, 114, 131, 135, 136, 144, 150, 161, 176, 
228, 274-275, 291, 298, 306, 308, 353, 427, 438, 
455 (fig. 49c), 458 (fig. 716) 


Mary, Monastery of St. (near Algosh), see Our Lady of 
the Seeds, Monastery of 











Mary, Monastery of St. (on Kaftun River), see Kaftun, 
Dayr 


Mary Magdalene, Monastery of, 270 

Mary the Niece of Abraham of Qidun, 427 

Ma'satteh (near Mardin), 218, 358 

Mashmahig (in Beth Qatraye), 73 

Masius, Andreas, 20, 275—276, 300—301, 357, 392, 423, 443 
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Maskana (near Hims), 197 


Masora, 75, 78, 190, 276—279 (with fig. 277), 336, 344— 
345, 351, 391, 437 


Mastoc‘, 34 
Mas'üd of Tur ‘Abdin, 264, 279—280, 313, 420 
Matay II (18th cent.), 178 


Matay, Dayro d-Mor, 24, 39, 45, 55, 61 (with fig, 20), 63, 
66, 141, 178, 208, 217, 224, 264, 273, 280—281 (with 
fig. 73, 74), 294, 309, 343-344, 347, 357, 372, 375, 
430, Map II C1 


Mathews Mar Athanasios, 258, 259, 265 

Matta, Dayr Mar, see Matay, Dayro d-Mor 

Matta b. Yunus, Abū Bishr (d. ca. 940), 50, 222, 429 
Mattai bar Pawlos (scribe), 262, 363 

Matthew of Aleppo (7th cent), 15, 46 

Maurice (582—602), 128, 192, 283, 325, 418 


Maximos and Dometios, Life of the Roman Brothers, 
105 


Maximus, 281—282, 285, 384 
Mazdai, 378, 410 
Mazun (in Beth Qatraye), 73 


Mayphergat (also Mattyropolis, Silvan), 18, 247, 267, 273, 
Map I B1, II B1, III 


Mecca, 86, 220 


Medicine, 3, 23, 35, 50, 53, 55-56, 169, 171, 180, 205— 
206, 207, 262, 282-283, 308, 366, 371, 375, 400 


Medina, see Yathrib 
Melania the Elder, 156 
Meletius of Antioch, 229, 283 


Melitene (also Malatya), 11, 18, 54-55, 59, 60, 66, 126, 
168, 178, 283-284, 287, 290, 380, 406, 418, 443, 
Map I B1, II B1, III 


Meliton the Philosopher, 284—285 

Meliton of Satdis, 284 

Melkite, 285 

Melkite Chronicle (after 638), 200, 285 

Melkite Literature in Syriac, 285—286 

Membij, see Mabbug 

Menander, Syriac sentences of, 64, 286-287, 319, 362 
Metv, 215, 420 

Messalian (also Messalianism), 9, 85, 194, 253, 306, 437 


Messianism, 118 








Methodius, Apocalypse of Pseudo-, 26, 150, 220, 237, 
287, 438 


Methodius of Olympus, 287 
Metn (in Lebanon), 205 


Michael I Rabo, 22, 35-36, 46, 60, 66, 68, 97, 126—127, 
154, 173, 178, 201-202, 251, 280, 283, 287-290 
(with fig. 75), 290, 332, 363, 367, 373, 398, 403, 406, 
409, 442, 446, 448, 449, 459 (fig. 76c) 


Chronicle, 15, 26, 30, 31, 35, 46, 59, 68, 98, 104, 
111, 114—115, 126—128, 139, 154, 173, 178, 188, 
196, 200, 201, 213, 220, 228, 231, 273, 280, 282, 
283, 301, 303, 325, 336, 347, 351, 367, 380, 384, 
403, 407, 408, 418, 443, 444, 445, 447 


Michael II the Younger, 60, 283, 290 

Michael III (Coptic Patr.), 407 

Michael, Monastery of Mar (Upper Egypt), 104 
Michael, Monastery of St. (near Mosul), 143, 355, 442 
Michael Andreopoulos (11th cent), 11, 380 
Michael Badoqa, 32, 290—291 

Michael Dahir (Daher), 15 

Michael Jarweh, 15, 165, 371, 389, 444 

Michael of Qara (12th cent.), 342 

Michael (counter-patriarch in Sis), 449 

Michael Synkellos, 404 

Michael of Tinnis, 284 

Miden, 62 


Midyat, 43, 48, 140, 226, 264, 291-292 (with fig. 78), 333, 
357, 358 (fig. 107), 360, 460 (fig. 77c), 461 (fig. 79), 
Map I C1, III, IV 


Mihraqan Qadaq (in Beth Lapat), 72 
Mikhail Fadil (18th cent), 69 

Mikhail Jatweh, see Michael Jarweh 
Miles, Life of, 72 

Miles of Susa, 72, 320 

Mingana, Alphonse, 262, 292—293, 365 
Mirian III (Georgian king), 173 
Miskawayh (d. 1030), 325 

Mitylene, 201, 212, 380, 448 

Moberg, Axel, 293 


Modern Syriac, see Sureth 





Monastery, see under the individual saints name 
Monasticism, 293-294 (with fig. 80, 81) 
da Montalboddo, Fracanzano (16th cent.), 411 
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Moses the Ethiopian, Monastery of, see Musa al-Habashi, 
Dayr Mar 


Moses of Rama, 403 
Moses Xorenac‘i, 36 


Mosul, 2, 7, 9, 11, 17, 18, 28, 30, 39-41 (with fig. 14), 
45, 47, 49, 51, 52, 54, 55, 56, 62, 63, 65, 66, 69, 
83, 92, 100, 116, 125, 131 (with fig. 44), 139, 141, 
143, 165—166 (with fig. 51), 170, 171, 176, 178, 185, 
186—187, 194, 208, 213, 215, 216, 217, 242, 249, 
262, 264, 272 (fig. 70), 280, 290, 292, 294—296 (with 
fig. 82, 83, 84), 300, 303, 308—309, 318, 338, 339 
(fig. 100), 343, 346, 347, 350, 351—352, 354, 355, 
362, 363, 365-366 (with fig. 109), 372, 378, 385, 
389, 395, 396, 398, 417, 426, 430, 436, 441, 442, 
443, Map II C1, IV 


Mother of God, Monastery of (in Gazarta), 367 
Mshiha Zkha, 202 

Mtskheta (in Georgia), 173 

al-Mu‘allaq, Dayr (near Balad), 53 

Mu awiyya I, 111, 202, 368 

Mubarak, Butros, 44, 296, 367 

Muhammad, 86, 218, 220—221, 302, 359-360 
Muhammad b. Musa b. Shakir (9th cent.), 399 
Muhammad al-Bakhti (18th cent.), 375 

Mundhir III, 198—199 

Munro, Colonel, 257, 265 

al-Muqtadir (d. 932), 301 

Murad Bey, 17, 204, 398 

Murad, Michael, 296 

Murghab, River, 215 

Murqus b. Zur'a (Coptic patriarch), 104 

Masa b. Ibrahim al-Hadithi (fl. ca. 930), 440 
Masa Da üd, Ignatius, 197, 371, 389 

Musa al-Dawwar, Monastery of Mar (Metn), 205 


Musa al-Habashi, Dayr Mar, 40, 52, 117, 152, 183, 196, 
253, 296-300 (with fig, 86, 87), 313, 342, 389, 425, 
444, 462 (fig. 85c), 463 (fig, 88c), Map II B2, V 


Musandam (in Oman), 72 

Mushe of Aggel, 74, 300, 336—337 

Mushe of Balad (mid-9th cent), 53 

Mushe bat Kipho, 23, 54, 90, 159, 162, 224, 300 
Book of the Soul, 86 


Commentary on the Hexaemeron, 326 





Commentary on Paradise, 275 
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Expositions of the Sacraments, 46 
Mushe of Mardin, 4, 14, 117, 275, 300—301 


Mushe of Nisibis, 105, 210, 248, 262, 301—302 (with fig. 
89, 90), 313, 369 (fig. 110), 386 


Mushe Salama, Rabban (20th cent.), 259 
Mutahhar al-Maqdisi, 225 

al-Mu'tamid, 53 

al-Mu'tasim, Abū Ishaq, 128 
al-Mutawakkil, 205, 313 

Muvattupuzha (in India), 256 


N 


Nabatean Agriculture, see Ibn Wahshiyya 


Nabk, 41, 183, 197, 296—297, 342, 389, 425, 462 (fig. 
85c), Map II A2, V 


Nadir Shah (18th cent.; also Tahmasp, Tahmasab), 63, 
204, 242, 295, 344, 372, 398 


Nag Hammadi, 103 


Nagran, 70, 149, 197, 199, 220, 272, 293, 302-303, 333, 
376, 441 


Nahr al-Jaouz (in Lebanon), 239, 242 
Nahreur (in Iraq), 71 

al-Najaf (in Iraq), 198 

Naphshatha, Monastery of, 347 

Napoleon, 165 

Naqqasheh, Afram, 303 

Nardos, Monastery of (in Beth Nuhadra), 72 


Narsai, 8, 27, 58, 129, 139, 141, 143, 157, 159, 161—162, 
202, 217, 226, 234, 303—304, 310, 311, 335, 352, 
376, 405, 437, 441 


Narsai of Beth Raziqaye, Martyrdom of, 5 
Nasit al-Din al-Tusi (13th cent.), 55, 350 
Nast b. Shabath al-Uqayli (9th cent.), 345 
Nasri, P. (late 19th — early 20th cent), 93 
Nasto (family of Alqosh), 262 

Nathniel of Sirzor, 118, 157, 304-305 

N 

N 





au, Francois, 180, 305 
ebek, see Nabk 
Nebuchadnezzar, 161 
Negev, 39, 228 

Nehshon (in Adiabene), 417 
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Nemesius of Hims (4th cent.), 196, 225 


Neo-Aramaic, 29-30, 48, 65 (fig, 24), 82, 93 (fig. 33), 
130—131 (with fig. 44), 134, 184, 219, 234, 330, 335, 
339 (fig. 99), 352, 355, 390, 392, 422, 417 (see also 
Aramaic, Sureth, aud 'Turoyo) 


Neocaesatea, 238 

Neo-Sytiac, see Sureth 

Nerses Shnorhali (12th cent.), 36, 370 
Nestorianism, 306 

Nestorios of Beth Nuhadra, 306, 388 


Nestorius, 1, 22, 34, 104, 109, 125, 135—136, 139, 175, 
196, 200, 202, 249, 304, 306—307, 340, 376, 401, 
402, 409 


New Seleucia, see Kokhe 

Nicephoras II Phocas (10th cent.), 283 
Nicetas (fl. 7th cent), 418 

Nicholas Esha‘ya (Zay'a) (19th cent), 113 








Nicolaus of Damascus, 307 
Nicomachus, 3 

Nicopolis (in Cilicia), 377 
Nicosia (in Cyprus), 134 





Niffar, see Nippur 

Nikephoros (8th—9th cent.), 383 
al-Nil (in Beth Aramaye), 71 

Nilus the Solitary, 307—308 
Ni'matullah, Ignatius, 248, 301, 308 
Nimrud, 437 

Nine Saints, 148-149 (with fig. 48) 


Nineveh, 11, 12, 13, 72, 73, 100, 116, 213, 218, 268, 280, 
294, 308-310 (with fig. 91), 413 (fig, 119), Map I 
C1 


Nineveh, Battle of, 309 
Nino, St. (4th cent.), 173 
Nippur, 70-71 


Nisibis (a/so Soba), 3, 8, 18, 33, 35, 46, 48, 53, 57, 58, 
71, 72, 79 (fig. 29), 110, 143, 145-146, 157, 161, 
167—168, 186, 192, 194, 203, 209, 212, 219, 264, 
267, 268, 290, 291, 303, 310-311 (with fig. 92), 313, 
324, 327, 351, 358, 368, 370, 376, 382, 389, 401, 
419—420, 427, 433, Map I C1, II C1, III, IV 


Nisibis, School of, 1, 8, 49, 57, 58, 129, 139, 141, 144, 
157, 183, 184, 194, 202, 217, 218, 290-291, 303, 
304, 310, 311-312, 324, 346, 355, 388, 401, 416, 
424, 435, 437, 441 





Nöldeke, Theodor, 134, 245, 246, 312-313, 314, 362, 
391, 392 


Nonnus, Pseudo-, 278, 400 
Nonos of Nisibis (Nonnus), 35, 221, 313, 403, 423 
Notpo, Dayro d- (near Mardin), 114, 129, 438, Map III 


Notre Dame des Semences, see Our Lady of the Seeds, 
Monastery of 


Nsibin, see Nisibis 

Nu-Ardashir, see Mosul 

Nuh the Lebanese, 117, 130, 196, 313-314, 363, 432 
Numan I, 198 

Nu'man II, 198—199 

Nu'man III, 73, 198—199, 355 
al-Nu'maniyya (in Beth Aramaye), 70 
Numenius (late 2nd cent.), 24 

Nari, Athanasios Ignatios, 314 

Nuro, Abrohom, 245, 314 (with fig. 93) 
Nusaybin, see Nisibis 





O 


‘Obadiah Sforno (d. 1550), 14 
Odo, Toma, see Audo, Toma 
dall’Oglio, Paolo, 297 


Old Syriac Documents, 133, 209, 262, 314-317 (with 
fig. 94), 320, 363, 390 


Old Syriac Version, 75, 77, 89, 102, 109, 122, 161, 174, 
180, 317-318, 319, 326-328, 354, 381, 396, passin 


Olympiodorus (6th cent.), 307 

Omez, Joseph (20th cent.), 365—366 (with fig. 109) 
Omid, see Amid 

‘Onithd, 131, 170, 176, 224, 242, 249, 318, 336, 359, 370 
Oreshlem, see Jerusalem 


Origen, 86, 154, 156, 162, 180, 185, 189, 194, 369, 384, 
402, 405 


Hexapla, 75, 188, 189, 394, 414 
Orontes, 22, 23, 196, 229, 270, 396, Map I A2, II A2 
Orpheus, 6 (Fig. 1), 38 
Orphite, 406 


Osrhoene, 5, 132, 133, 138, 199, 209, 262, 266, 293, 327, 
351, 363, 447, Map I B1-2 


Ostatheos Sleebo (d. 1930), 259 
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Ostethewos “Abd al-Nür (19th cent.), 270 
Otreios of Melitene (4th cent.), 283 
Our Lady of Deliverance, Monastery of, see Sharfeh 


Our Lady of the Seeds, Monastery of (near Alqosh), 17, 
204, 226, 451 (fig. 3c) 


Ozmen, Philoxenos Saliba, 267, 449 


P 


Pachomius, 48 

Pachomius, Monastery of, 370 

Paksimet (a/so Baksimet; monastery in Cilicia), 35, 444 
Palak, Naoum Elias, see Faiq, Na^üm 

Palakunnathu Abraham (19th cent.), 265 


Palimpsests, 76—77, 89, 96, 102, 193, 237, 317, 318-319 
(with fig. 95), 381, 450 


Palladius, 147, 319-320, 417 
Lausiac History, 131, 144, 151, 185, 322 
On the Peoples of India and on the Brahmins, 16 

Palladius of Antioch, 403 

Palmyra, 29, 363, 425, Map I B2 

Pampakuda, 244, 260, 262, 414 

Pamphilus, 189, 336-337 

Panjakent (in Tajikistan), 382 

Panopolis (in Egypt), 307 

Pantaenus of Alexandtia, 258 

Pantoleon (Chalcedonian author), 285 

Papa of Adiabene (late 3rd — early 4th cent.), 11 

Papa bar 'Aggai, 86, 320, 373, 388, 433, 435 


Papyri, Syriac, 124, 208, 316, 320—322 (with fig, 96), 363, 
390 


Paradise of the Fathers, Book of, 47, 70, 111, 144, 151, 
175, 320, 322, 421 


Parchments, see Old Syriac Documents 
Parry, Oswald, 281 

Paul, Revelation of, see Revelation of Paul 
Paul IV, Pope, 4 

Paul V, Pope, 335 

Paul VI, Pope, 136, 208 

Paul, see Pawla, Pawlos 


Paul, Monastery of St. (in Egypt), 104 
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Paul of Aegina (fl. ca. 640), 282 

Paul of Alexandria, 366 

Paul of Samosata, 376 

Paul of Tabennisi (6th cent.), 408 

Pawla of Edessa, 181, 278, 322, 325, 345 
Pawlos II Cheikho, 51 

Pawlos (6th cent.), 1 


Pawlos of Antioch (correspondent of Ya'qub of 
Edessa), 432 


Pawlos of Beth Ukome, 322—323, 408, 431 
Pawlos of Edessa, 213, 433 


Pawlos of Kallinikos, 210, 236, 323-324 (with fig, 97), 
368 


Pawlos of Nisibis, 324 


Pawlos the Persian, 32, 324—325, 368 (see also Pawlos the 
Philosopher) 


Pawlos the Philosopher, 324, 325, 368 


Pawlos of Tella, 74, 144-145, 180, 217, 325-326, 327, 
395, 418 


Payne Smith (Mrs. Margoliouth), Jessie, 326, 391, 392 
Payne Smith, Robert, 91, 326, 391, 392 

Pekhida of Arbela, 31 

Pelagia the harlot, 186, 427 

Penek, 202, 370, 440, Map IV 

Peras (in Turkey), 60 

Pergamum, 171 

Peri Kosmou ‘On the Universe’ (pseudo-Aristotle), 32 
Perley, David Barsum, 45, 326 

Peroz, 27, 58 

Perrhe (Parrin), 367, Map I B1 

Persepolis, 31 

Persians, School of, see Edessa, School of 


Peshitta, 4, 25, 31, 74-81 (with fig, 30), 82, 84, 89, 91, 
116, 117, 122, 126, 155, 156, 159, 162, 180, 226, 
232—233, 246, 260, 276, 278—279, 300, 317—318, 
321, 322, 325, 326—331, 336, 344, 357, 370, 395, 
397, 432, 436 


Peter IV (Coptic Patriarch), 144, 322 

Peter, Acts of, 421 

Peter "Abd al-Ahad (Petros 'Abdulahad), 15 
Peter of Aleppo (ca. 500), 15 

Peter of Apamea, 24, 210 
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Peter the Fuller, 22, 213, 231, 332 

Peter the Galatian, 402—403 

Peter the Iberian, 68, 144, 174, 211, 231, 331—332, 448 
Peter the Iberian, Monastery of, 144 

Peter Jarweh, 15 


Peter of Kallinikos, 45, 104, 127, 144—145, 189, 231, 
322, 332, 340, 418, 423, 444 


Peter of Mt. Silpius, 403 


Petion, Monastery of Mar (also Dayr al-Atiqa; near 
Baghdad), 50 


Petra, 29, 59, 307, 363, Map I A3 

Petros IV (ID, see Ignatius Petros IV (III) 
Petros (counter-patriarch, ca. 1700), 178 
Petros of Resh'ayna, 351 

Peimto, Dayro da-, 351, 367 

Pharaon, Elias, 165 

Phesilta, Monastery of (near Tella), 431 
Philaretos Brachamios (11th cent.), 283 
Philip of Side (5th cent.), 306 

Philo of Alexandria, 402 


Philoxenian Version, 76, 78, 162, 180, 188—190, 276, 
330, 336—337 


Philoxenos II, 256, 257 
Philoxenos of Doliche, 333 


Philoxenos of Mabbug, 15, 35, 74—76, 140, 151, 155, 
162, 178, 179, 180, 182, 184, 187, 188—190, 199, 
214, 291, 332-333, 336-337, 353, 368, 370, 384, 
386, 398, 423—424, 437, 442 


Philoxenos Nemrod (1283-1292), 55, 60, 267, 283-284 
Philoxenos of Nisibis (9th cent.), 313 

Phocas of Edessa, 128, 278 

Phocylides, Pseudo-, 286 

Phoenix, the, 38 

Physiologus, 147, 334 

Pilatus I, Ignatius, 15 

Pilpay, see Kalila and Dimna 

Pinamonti, Giovan Pietro, SJ (1632—1703), 113 
Piramadom (in India), 260 

Pirmum, Mt., 10 

Pisidia, 368, 396 

Pistis Sophia, 103, 383 


Pithyus (on the Black Sea), 230 

Pius VI, Pope, 165 

Pius IX, Pope, 449 

Pius XI, Pope, 179 

Pius XII, Pope, 131 

Plantin, Christophe, 275 

Plato (a/so Platonic), 23, 32, 90, 181, 205, 221 
van der Ploeg, Johannes P.M., 334 

Plutarch, 23, 181 


Poetry, 3, 18, 113, 142, 143, 145, 146, 157, 159, 180, 214, 
230, 243, 249, 272, 274, 318, 329, 334-336, 350, 
352, 384, 390, 398, 430, 443, 444, 449 


Polychronius (brother of Theodore of Mopsuestia), 24 
Polychronius of Cyrrhus, 403 

Polyglot, Antwerp, 275, 301, 357, 392 

Polyglot, London, 329, 357, 392 

Polyglot, Paris, 188, 329, 330, 357 

Polykarpos, 74, 76, 188, 330, 333, 336-337 

Pontus, 156 

Porphyry, 205, 337—338 


Isagoge, 3, 32, 46, 65, 126, 181, 207, 325, 339, 366, 
379 


Porphyry of Gaza, Life of, 174 
Postel, Guillaume, 14, 275, 300 
Prat d-Mayshan, see Basra 


Printing, 4, 62, 93, 124, 245, 255, 260, 295, 314, 338-339 
(with fig. 98-100), 346, 392, 397, 414, 416, 436, 449 


Proba (a/so Probus), 32, 139, 332, 337, 339-340 
Proba, metr. of Chalcedon, 340, 444 

Probus, see Proba 

Proclus (d. 485), 128, 205, 225, 339 

Proclus of Constantinople, 306, 340—341 
Procopius of Caesarea, 401 

Procopius of Gaza, 155 

Prophecies of the pagan philosophers in brief, 191 
Proterius, 415 

Protogospel of James, 274 

Protonike, 9 

Psalms, Syriac Apocryphal, 341-342 


Pseudo-Clementine literature, see Clement of Rome and 
Pseudo-Clementine literature 
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Ptolemy, 225 
Publius of Euphratesia, 403 


Pulikottil Joseph Mar Dionysios II of Malankara, 256, 
257, 259 


Puniqi, see Hims 

Punnathra Mar Dionysios III of Malankara, 256 

Pusay (ot Pusayk) and Marta, Martyrdom of, 373 
Puthenkurishu (in India), 259 

Pythagoras (a/so Pythagorean), 248, 364, 400, 407 


Q 


Qabriyanos, Dayr (in Kfifan), 205 
Qadisha Valley, 40, 297, 425—526 

Qal'a Rumayta (Hromklay), 35, Map II B1 
Qalamun, 342—343 

Qal'at al-Haytam, 419 

Qal'at Mara, 4, 5 

Qal'at Sim‘an, 16, 377 (fig. 112) 

Qaluq (near Mardin), 300 


Qamishli, 43, 113, 121, 187, 310, 314, 343, 358, 382, 422, 
447, Map II C1, III, IV 


Qannubin, Monastery of (in Lebanon), 349, Map V 
Qanqart (near Amid), 18 


Qara, 40, 286, 342-343 (with fig. 101, 102), 425, Map 
II B2, V 


Qarabash (near Amid), 19, 343 


Qarabashi, “Abd al-Masih Nu'màn, 110, 113, 116, 245, 
343, 359 


Qaraqosh, 40, 63, 242, 296, 310, 343-344 (with fig. 103), 
464 (fig. 104c), Map IV 


Qardahe, Gabriel, see Cardahi, Gabriel 
Qardahi, Jibrail, see Cardahi, Gabriel 


Qardu (also Beth Qardu), 33, 71, 306, 310, 355, 379, 437, 
441 


Qarqaphto, Monastery of, 75, 178, 190, 276, 344—345, 
351 


Qartmin, Monastery of, see Gabriel, Monastery of Mor 
Qartmin Trilogy, 168 

al-Qaryatayn, 117, 197, 425, Map II B2, V 

Qasha Family, see Shikwana Family 

Qasiyun, Mt. (in Damascus), 111 
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al-Qasr (in Iraq), 70 

Qasrok (in NE Syria), 210 

Qatana (in Syria), 243 

Qatrabil, see Quturbul 

Qawad, 27, 141 

Qdam w-Bathar, 96, 249, 345, 436 

Qeleth (in Tur 'Abdin), 408, 217, Map III 


Qenneshre, Monastery of, 46, 116, 127—128, 177, 178, 
182, 229, 282, 322, 345—346, 352, 368, 407, 408, 
418, 432, Map II B1 


Qenneshrin (alo Chalcis), 53, 345, 348, Map I B2, 
II B2 


al-Qifti (1172-1248), 400 

Qilij Arslan II (1155-1192), 288 

Qilleth, see Qeleth 

Qiryo, Yuhanna, 346 

Qiyore of Edessa, 1, 139, 198, 346 
Qlaudia (a/so Claudia), 178, 408, Map II B1 
Qoro, Elias Malke, 343, 346 

Qoro, Julius Elias, 208, 260 

Quanzhou (a/so Zaitun), 95, 210 

Qubir al-Bid (in Syria), 187 

Qudshanis (a/so Kochanes), 186, Map IV 


Question asked by Ezra in the desert with his disciple 
Carpus concerning the end of the times of the 
Ishmaelites, 26 


Qune of Edessa, 97 

Qugite, 406 

Quran, 16, 28, 127, 191, 220, 302, 312, 359-360, 380 
Qurana (near Urmia), 436 

Qurillona, 335, 346-347 


Qurisona of Dara (correspondent of Ya'qub of Edessa), 
432 


Quryaqos, 104, 127, 209 (fig. 58), 347—348, 384, 407 
Quryaqos, Monastery of St. (in al-Anbar), 21 
Quryaqos, Monastery of Mor (in Hezza), 279 
Quryaqos, Monastery of Mor (near Bsheriyyeh), 64 
Quryaqos of Amid, 418 

Quryaqos of Segestan, 26 

Quturbul (near Amid), 19, 375 

Quzhayya, Dayr (in Lebanon), 124, 338 
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Raban (Ra ban), 107 


Rabbula of Edessa, 75-76, 84, 98, 109, 122, 139, 186, 
196, 238, 240, 260-261, 318, 328, 348-349 (with 
fig. 105), 396, 401 


Rabbula Gospels, 24, 36, 39, 78, 154 (fig, 50), 166, 172 
(with fig. 54), 247, 309 (fig. 91), 458 (fig. 71c) 


al-Radhan (in Beth Aramaye), 71 
al-Rahha’, see Edessa 

Rahho, Bulus Faraj , 272 (fig. 70) 
al-Rahib, Elias, 349 


Rahmani, Ignatius Ephrem II, 5, 15, 33, 69, 184, 243, 
303, 350 (with fig. 106), 371, 389 


Ramban Yohannan (18th cent.), 257 
Ram Hormizd, 72, 215, Map I D3 
Raqqa‘, see Kallinikos 

Ra's al- Ayn, see Resh'ayna 

Ras Keifa (in Lebanon), 124 

Rasm al-Qanafez (in Syria), 38 

Rassam, Hormuzd (19th cent.), 93, 308 
Rawanduüz, 28, Map IV 

al-Razi, Fakhr al-Din, 222, 350 


Renaissance, Syriac, 28, 54, 60, 108, 159, 201, 222, 283, 
350—351, 390, 425—426, 444 


Resafa, 38, 41, 425, Map I B2, II B2 


Resh'ayna (also Ra's al-Ayn, Theodosiopolis), 26, 46, 
110, 111, 190, 220, 276, 279, 302, 313, 344, 351, 
357, 366, 367, 370, 419, Map I B1, II B1, III 


Reuchlin, Johann, 14 

Rev Ardashir, 73, 164, 374, 411 
Revelation of Baruch, 24, 25 
Revelation of Paul, 170, 224 


Rhétoré, Jacques, 23, 131 (with fig. 44), 266, 335, 351- 
352, 430, 439 


Rhetoric, 352—353 

Romanos the Melodist, 122, 196, 353—354 
Romanos of Mt. Silpius, 403 

Romanos the physician, see Theodosios 


Rome, 3, 4, 5, 10, 13-14, 17, 18, 20, 22, 31, 33, 43, 44, 47, 
65, 66, 69, 78, 83, 86, 89, 92, 99, 100, 116, 118—119, 
122, 124, 134, 136, 142, 166, 179, 180, 184, 185, 
187-188, 196, 198, 200, 204, 207, 212, 233, 237, 


245, 247, 248, 256, 257, 259, 260, 262, 266, 271, 
275, 287, 296, 297, 300, 301, 303, 306, 308, 338, 
350, 352, 356—357, 361, 362, 369, 371, 379, 385, 
388, 389, 396, 398, 399, 412-413, 419, 436, 443, 
446, 448, 449 


Rozian Statues, 119 
Rufinus, 64, 101, 148, 369 


al-Rummana (near Damascus), 241 


Saba, Bouttos, 354—355 

Saba, Monastery of Mar, 174, 213, 230, 285, 403 
Sabians, 54, 191, 400 

Sabtisho' I, 355, 388 

Sabrisho' II, 50, 192 

Sabrisho' IV bar Qayyoma, 219, 378 

Sabrisho' (Sapir Iso), 411 

Sabrisho' bar Pawlos, 355, 378 

Sabrisho' of Beth Qoqa, 170, 359 

Sabrisho' Rustam, 9 

Sachau, Eduard, 262, 355-356 

Sad b. Abi Waqqas (7th cent.), 198 

Sadad, 4, 40, 113, 183, 197, 270, 444, Map V 
al-Saffah, Abū al- Abbas ‘Abdullah b. Muhammad, 21 
Sahabad (in Khuzistan), 72 

Saharbükht b. Masarjis, see Sharbokht bar Msatgis 


Sahdona (Martyrius), 174, 186, 187, 218, 247, 285, 356, 
379 


al-Sahyüni, Jibrail, 329, 356—357 

Said b. Battiq, see Eutychius of Alexandria 
Saka, Ishaq, 357, 372 

Saka, Ya'qub, 357 

Saladin (a/so Salah al-Din al-Ayyübr), 68, 97, 176, 406 
Salah, 114, 226, 270, 381, 382, 419, Map III 
Salah al-Din, Mt., see Pirmum, Mt. 

Salah al-Din al-Ayyübi, see Saladin 

Salama Kasaté Berhan, see Frumentius 
Salamanes by the Euphrates, 403 

Salamas, 47 

Salamis (in Cyprus), 147 
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Salamiyya (in Syria), 38 


al-Salib, Dayr, 38, 117, 168, 279, 357—358 (with fig. 107), 
419, Map III 


Salib b. Yuhanna, 141 

Salihiye, see Tell Salihiyya 

Salman, Hanna, 358, 397 

Salmas, 92, 187, Map IV 

Salomon, Désiré, 358 

Salomon, Monastery of (in Egypt), 144 

Samaria, 316, 327, 363 

Samarqand, 382 

Samosata, 59, 107, 266, 409, 432, Map I B1, II B1 


Samuel, Athanasios Yeshu', 63, 120 (fig. 40), 228, 270, 
358—359 


Santoro, Giulio Antonio, 117 

Sardes, 31 

Sargis I, 50, 309 

Sargis, Monastery of Mor (in Sinjar), 116, 300 
Sargis bar Wahle, 204, 359 

Sargis Bhira, 26, 86, 220, 359-360 

Sargis Dwadha (seventh-centuty), 195 
Sargis the Stylite, 232, 234, 360 

Sargis Zakunoyo (7th cent), 177 

Saruj, see Serugh 

Sat Dag (mountain, in Hakkari), 186 
Satrapos (Roman god), 252 

Sauget, Joseph-Marie, 360 

Savary de Brèves, E. (17th cent), 338 
Sawma, Abrohom, 360 

Sawma, Rabban, 89, 95, 203, 360—361, 429 
Sawto (near Mardin), 217, 300, Map III 
Saydnaya, 286, 342, Map V 

Sayf al-Dawla, 14, 345 


Sayfo, 33, 48, 99, 119, 121, 130, 228, 272, 291, 343, 361, 
371, 393, 396, 397, 420, 449 


Sayur, River, 345 

Sbito, 250 

Scetis, 8, 103, 144, 183, 185, 322, 386, 396 
Schaaf, Carl, 392 


Scher, Addai, 93, 131, 140, 262, 361-362 (with fig. 108), 
365, 379, 402 
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Schindler, Valentino (17th cent.), 392 
Schulthess, Friedrich, 362—363 
Scribes, 363 


Script, Syriac, 5, 29, 36, 95, 103, 143, 168, 172, 193, 209, 
210—211, 214, 262, 286, 316, 321, 363—364, 382, 
390, 392 


Sebaste, 34 (fig. 7), 298, Map I Al 

Secundus, 364 

Sedro, 117, 249, 274, 433 

Seert, see Sürt 

Seferberlik, see Sayfo 

Segneri, Paolo, SJ (17th cent.), 113 

Seharbokht bar Msargis, see Sharbokht bar Msargis 
Selb, Walter, 364—365 


Seleucia-Ctesiphon, 1, 5, 11, 12, 21, 24, 27, 50, 53, 57, 
70, 72, 73, 110, 164, 171, 183, 212, 215, 217, 218, 
221, 244, 258, 268, 271, 273, 320, 346, 365, 373, 
376, 415, 429 


Seleucia-Ctesiphon, School of, 1, 183, 217, 346 
Seleucia Pieria, 229, 345 

Seleucus Nicator, 14, 22, 132, 138, 365 

Semele, 99 


Séminaire Syro-Chaldéen St. Jean, see Seminary of St. 
John 


Seminaty of St. John (Mosul), 47, 69, 83, 116, 166 (fig. 
51), 185, 262, 292—293, 296, 354, 362, 365-366 
(with fig. 109), 396 


Sennacherib, 11, 52, 308 
Sententiae Syriacae, 35, 238, 364 
Septimius Severus (emperor), 196 
Sergios Bahira, see Sargis Bhira 


Sergios of Resh'ayna, 32, 64, 128, 166, 171, 181, 205, 
282, 339, 351, 366 


Sergius bar Karyo (6th cent.), 192 
Sergius of Tella, 322, 408 
Sergius, see also Sargis 

S'ert, see Sürt 

Serto, see Script 


Serugh (also Saruj), 107, 178, 276, 345, 396, 433, 445, 
Map I B1 (see a/so Batnan) 


Seven Martyrs, Monastery of (near Perrhe), 367 


Severos, Commentary of the monk, 115, 156, 159, 328, 
367—368 
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Severos bar Mashqo, 351, 367-368 
Sevetos bar Shakko, see Ya'qub bar Shakko 
Severos Sebokht, 32, 46, 111, 181, 305, 325, 345, 368 


Severus of Antioch, 15, 22, 24, 35, 46, 68, 86, 104—105, 
109, 116, 127, 144, 150, 158—159, 174, 177, 179, 
180, 184, 192, 196, 199, 211, 213, 219, 227, 229, 
232, 236, 250, 268, 278, 288—289 (with fig. 75), 302, 
322, 323, 325, 333, 335, 341, 345, 347, 351, 353, 
363, 367, 368-369 (with fig. 110), 386, 398, 408, 
409, 432—433, 448 


Sextus, Sentences of, 369—370, 400 
Sextus Julius Africanus, 7, 56 

Seyfo, see Sayfo 

Shabur, Monastery of Rabban, 111, 213, 375 
Shabushti (10th cent), 199 
Shahdost, 370 

Shaht-gitd (in Beth Garmai), 71, 242 
Shahrzur, 71, 242 

Shakespeare, 167 

Shalita, Mar, 370 

Shallita of Resh'ayna, 249, 351, 370 
Shamsdin (in Hakkari), 186 

Shamsi Clan, 370—371 

Shanqlabad, see Shaqlawa 

Shapur I, 21, 22, 72, 164, 261 


Shapur IL, 11, 21, 24, 48, 71, 72, 164, 242, 271, 273, 310, 
373, 421 


Shaqlawa (a/so Shanqlabad; near Arbela), 228 (fig. 60), 
349, 361, 374, Map IV 


Sharansh al- Ulya (near Zakho), 292 

Shatbel, Acts of, 271 

Sharbel, Monastery of Mor (near Midyat), 292 
Sharbokht bar Msargis, 172, 355, 371 


Sharfeh, 33, 69, 116, 165, 243, 262, 303, 314, 350 (with 
fig. 106), 354, 371—372 (with fig. 111), 389, 396 


Sharukhiya (near Amid), 19 
Shatt al-Arab (in Iraq), 378 
Sha'ya, Elias, 372 

Shbaden (NE of Zakho), 214 
Shem'on VII bat Mama, 4, 443 
Shem‘on XIII Denha, 186 
Shem'on XIX Benyamin, 416 


Shem'on XVIII Rubel , 92 
Shem'on XX Pawlos (Polos Shem'on), 51, 372 


Shem'on, Eshai, 92, 94, 99, 116, 246, 326, 372—373, 413, 
416, 436 


Shem'on of 'Ada (d. 1720), 92 

Shem'on of Amid (5th cent), 18 

Shem‘on bar Sabba'e, 271, 320, 373-374 

Shem‘on of Beth Garmai, 154 

Shem‘on of Rev Ardashir, 73, 170, 216, 238, 374, 388 
Shem'on Shanqlawi, 374, 440 

Shem'on of Tagrit (ca. 800), 347 

Shem'on d-Taybutheh, 13, 214, 285, 375 

Shem'un II, Basileios, 46, 187, 244, 272, 375-376, 420 
Shem'un (founder of Monastery of Qarqaphto), 344 

Shem'un (9th cent.), 127 

Shem'un of Beth Arsham, 58, 184, 197, 199, 272, 376 
Shem'un of Edessa (6th cent.?), 377 

Shem'un of Edessa, 20 

Shem'un of Harran, 192, 420 

Shem'un of Hisn Mansur, 367 

Shem'un of Ma dan (ca. 1700), 178, 217 

Shem'un of Qal'a Rumoyto (13th cent.), 60 

Shem'un of Qartmin, 167 

Shem'un of Qenneshre, 282 

Shem'un Quqoyo, 150, 335, 377 


Shem‘un the Stylite, 16, 21, 38, 105, 151, 174, 186, 198, 
201, 298, 377—378 (with fig, 112), 403, 434 


Shem'un d-Zayte (d. 734), 168 
Shenna (N. Iraq), 143, 144 
Shenouda III (Coptic Patriarch), 359 
Shenute, 27 
al-Shife, Dayr (in Lebanon), 52 
Shihab (Ignatius VIL), 284 
Shikwana Family (a/so Qasha Family), 224, 262 
Shila, 94, 199 
Shimo, 100 (fig. 36), 244, 250, 260 
Shimto, 49, 124 
Shirin (Queen), 183 
Shlemon of Basta, 176, 378 
Book of the Bee, 159, 200, 290, 411, 438 
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Shmona, 153, 271, 350 

Shmuel of Eshtin (4th cent.), 167 
Shmuel of Qartmin, Life of, 168, 291 
Shosh, see Bashosh 

Shubha I-Isho' of Balad (5th cent.), 53 
Shubhalmaran, 171, 378—379 


Shukrallah of Aleppo (a/so Shakrallah; d. 1764 ), 224— 
225, 255, 257, 259 


Shush, see Susa 

Shushterin, see Tustar 

Shuster (modern SW Iran), 213 
Sian-fu, see Xi'an 

Sibylline Oracles, 252 


Siirt, 1, 4, 8, 12, 27, 49, 56, 57, 113, 141, 147, 164, 203, 
217, 218, 230, 265, 273, 302, 324, 325, 355, 362 
(with fig. 108), 370, 373, 375, 379, 402, 405, 411, 
435, 441, 447, Map II C1, III, IV 


Siitt, Chronicle of, see Chronicle of Siirt 
Silk Road, 94-95, 210, 382, 428 

Sisa (in Cilicia), 377 

Silvan, see Mayphergat 

Silvanus of Hims, 196 

Silwanos of Qardu, 32, 379 

Sima'an b. Jaqit of Dayr Kaftun, 241 
Simeon of Amid, 18 

Simeon the Younger Thaumaturgos, 21 
Simeon, see Shem‘on and Shem'un 
Simon I (Coptic Patr), 104 

Simonetta, Giovanni Maria (16th cent), 14 
Simplicius, 191 


Sinai, Mt., 8, 49, 59, 77, 89, 96, 146, 173, 174, 193, 197, 
210, 220, 230, 240, 262, 285, 317, 335, 359, 408, 
448 


Sin (moon god), 191 

Sindbad, 11, 27, 379—380 

Sinjar (a/so Singara), 3, 18, 53, 116, 355, Map I C1, II C1 
Sinope, 266 

Sionita, Gabriel, see al-Sahyüni, Jibra'il 

Siraf (in Fars), 164 

al-Sirafi, Abü Sa'id (ca. 900), 222 

Sirzor, 304 

Sis, 33, 35, 449, Map IL A1 
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Sisinnius of Constantinople (d. 427), 306 
Sixtus II of Rome, 369 
Skirtos, see Daisan 


Sleepers of Ephesus, Legend of the, 184, 380—381, 421, 
448 


Sleq Harobta (near Seleucia-Ctesiphon), 5 
Slibhazkha, 21, 94 

Slibo, Dayro da-, see al-Salib, Dayr 

Smith, Agnes and Margaret, 293, 381 
Soba, see Nisibis 

Sobho of Resh'ayna, 279, 351 

Sobo, Ignatius, 310, 381—382 

Sobo, Malki al-Qas Afram, 382 

Socotra, 164 

Socrates Scholasticus, 201—203, 306, 450 
Sogdian, 50, 94, 95, 103, 111, 380, 382-383, 420, 441 


Soghitha, 131, 157, 160—161, 243, 249, 274, 303, 304, 335, 
354, 433 


Solomon, see a/so Shlemon 


Solomon, Odes of, 103, 132, 156, 161, 193, 274, 293, 
383—384, 390 


Somo of Piyoz (18th cent), 18 
Sophronius of Jerusalem, 110, 285, 384 
Sozomen, 48, 72, 147, 201, 272, 373 
Sozopolis, 368 

Spelaeon, Monastery of (near Hims), 196 
de Spinoza, B., 232 


St. Ephrem Ecumenical Research Institute (SEERD, 
250, 256, 389 


St. Joseph Press (in Mannanam), 250, 338, 414 

St. Thomas Press (in Cochin), 338 

Stamma, Philip (18th cent.), 14 

Stephanos (sophist), 444 

Stephanos III, 446 

Stephanos bar Sudayli, 55, 128, 185, 384—385, 407 
Stephen of Alqosh (19th cent), 18 

Strothmann, Werner, 385 

Sulaymaniyya (in Aleppo), 15 

Sulaymaniyya (in Iraq), 92, Map IV 


Sureth, 18, 29, 63, 82, 113, 130—131, 219, 224, 242, 243, 
245, 318, 244, 351, 352, 385—386, 390, 398, 435, 
436, 438 
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al-Suryan, Dayr, 2, 27, 40-41 (with fig, 14), 43-44, 77, 
89, 91, 103-106 (with fig. 37, 38), 109, 183, 209 
(fig. 58), 210, 215, 245, 246, 248, 252, 262, 301—302 
(with fig, 89, 90), 313, 317, 321 (with fig. 96), 326, 
343, 367, 369 (fig, 110), 373, 386—387 (with fig. 
113), 396, 427, 450 


Susa, 72, 218, 320 

Susiana, 183, 437 

Swadaya, 48 (see a/so Aramaic) 

Symeon the Elder of Antioch, 403 

Symmachus, 387 

Symmachus (translator of OT), 75, 188, 217, 387, 394 


Synod of 410 (Seleucia-Ctesiphon; under Ishaq), 11, 33, 
70, 71, 72, 73, 110, 195, 198, 212, 273, 310, 365, 
388, 429 


Synod of 419/420 (under Yahbalaha), 212, 388, 429 


Synod of 424 (Seleucia-Ctesiphon; under Dadisho' D), 5, 
110, 164, 212, 320, 388, 429, 435 


Synod of 484 (Beth Lapat), 27, 58, 72, 388 
Synod of 485 (Beth 'Edray), 27 


Synod of 486 (Seleucia-Ctesiphon; under Aqaq), 27, 58, 
388 


Synod of 486 (Beth 'Edray[?]), 58 


Synod of 497 (Seleucia-Ctesiphon; under Babai), 53, 72, 
388 


Synod of 554 (under Yawsep I), 13, 309, 324, 388, 435 
Synod of 576 (under Hazqiel), 193, 388 

Synod of 585 (under Isho'yahb I), 218, 304, 388 
Synod of 596 (under Sabrisho' I), 355, 388 

Synod of 605 (under Grigor I), 57, 183, 304, 388 
Synod of 676 (under Gewargis I), 73, 164, 175, 388 
Synod of 684 (Resh'ayna), 46, 111, 351, 367 

Synod of 775/6 (under Henanisho' IT), 195, 388 


Synod of 786/787 (under Timotheos I), 437 
Synod of 790/1, 306 

Synod of 807/808 (Gubrin), 347 

Synod of 869 (under Yuhanon II), 280—281 
Synod of 1318, 415 

Synod of Antioch, 278 

Synod of Beth Bathin (795), 347 

Synod of Gubba Barraya (ca. 585), 332, 340, 444 
Synod of Kfar-Nabu (785), 178 


Synod of Laodicea of Phrygia, 84 

Synod of Mabbug (758), 178 

Synod of Mount Lebanon (1736), 44, 271 
Synod of the Oak (403), 230 

Synod of Serugh (764/5), 178 

Synod of Sidon (511), 15 


Synodicon Orientale, 1, 21, 27, 57, 72, 86, 91, 110, 141, 
170, 175, 183, 184, 185, 193, 194, 195, 212, 216, 
218, 238-239, 273, 320, 365, 374, 387-389, 414, 
429, 435 


Syntipas, se Sindbad 

Syriac Catholic Church, 389 

Syriac Conferences, 102, 256, 385, 389—390 
Syriac Language, 390—391, passim 

Syriac Lexicography, 391-393 

Syriac Orthodox Church, 393-394 (with fig. 114) 


Syro-Hexapla, 75-76, 77, 91, 126, 145, 158, 169, 180, 
188-189, 217, 275, 325, 327, 337, 341, 344, 387, 
394-395 


Syro-Malabar Catholic Church, see Malabar Catholic 
Church 


Syto-Malankara Catholic Church, see Malankara Catholic 
Church 


Syro-Roman Lawbook, 35, 170, 238, 356, 364, 388 


T 


al-Tabari, 237, 312 
Tabriz, 55 
Tagra, 347 


Tagrit, 39-40 (with fig. 13), 71, 97, 104, 127, 199, 210, 
249, 264, 273, 290, 300, 302, 313, 347, 386, 395-396 
(with fig. 115), 407, 429, Map I C2, II C2 


'Tahal (in Beth Garmai), 113 

Tahir b. al-Husayn (d. 822), 3 

Tahmasab (a/so Tahmasp), see Nadir Shah 
Taizong (626-49), 94, 428 

Takrit, see Tagrit 

Tal (in Hakkari), 186 

Tal Tamar (near al-Hasakeh), 358 

Talaat Pasha, 361 

Talkef, see Telkepe 
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Tall Bi'a, 39 (with fig. 11), 210, 323 (with fig. 97) 
Tangut, 421 

Tappuni, Gabriel, 15, 33, 243, 314, 365, 371, 389, 396 
'Tarbo, Martyrdom of, 373, 421 

Targum Ongelos, 29, 75, 156, 328 

Tar‘il, Monastery of (on the Euphrates), 418 

Tarjilla (near Mosul), 56 


Tarsus (also Tarsos), 25, 35, 69, 107, 125, 268, 284, 406, 
Map I A1, H Al 


Tataq of Adiabene, Maryrdom of, 5 
Tatian, 75, 122—123, 156, 161, 180, 328, 354, 396—397 


Taw Mim Simkath, 43, 110, 113, 129, 140, 167, 208, 314, 
358, 360, 397 


Teaching of Addai, see Addai, Teaching of 

Teaching of the Apostles, see Didascalia Apostolorum 
Tehran, 92, 214 

Tel Mahre, 127 

Tel Masos (in the Negev), 39, 228 


Telkepe (aio Tell Kaif, Talkef), 18, 226, 310, 385, 398, 
435, 438, Map IV 


Tella, 114, 267, 325, 419, 431, 447, Map I B1, II B1, III 


Tell “Ada, Monastery of, 64, 69, 184, 377, 398, 432, Map 
I B2, II B2 


Tell Salihiyya (near ancient Dura-Europos; also Salihiye), 
114, 132 


Tell Tuneinir (in Syria), 210 

Tellichery (in India), 255 

Telneshe, 377 

"Ten viziers and the son of King Azad-Bekht’, 27 
Tergawar (west of Urmia), 99 (fig. 35), 436, Map IV 
Terter River (in Armenia), 35 

Tesbobta, 50, 218, 355 

Testament of Adam, 399 


Testament of our Lord Jesus Christ, 26, 101, 151, 350, 
399 


Thabit b. Qurra, 192, 399-400 
'Thaddaios, see Addai 

'Thalelaeus of Gabala, 403 
'Theano, 400—401 

Thecla, 427 

Thelly, Emmanuel, 255, 392 
Themistius (4th cent.), 64, 180—181 
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Themistius (Alexandrian deacon), 408 

Theodora (Empress), 139, 167, 376, 401, 408, 431 
Theodore of Aegae, 380 

Theodore of Edessa (6th cent.), 401, 431 


Theodore of Mopsuestia, 1, 2, 7, 8, 12, 22, 24, 27, 57, 
75, 98, 99, 118, 125, 136, 139, 141, 143, 157—159, 
161—162, 175, 180, 183, 194, 196, 202, 214, 215, 
216—217, 226, 229—230, 249, 252, 303—304, 306, 
311, 324, 327, 340, 376, 401—402, 405, 433 


Theodoret of Antioch (ca. 800), 403 


'Theodoret of Cyrrhus, 47, 122, 147, 186, 201, 266, 270, 
272, 376, 377-378, 396, 398, 402—403, 433, 448 


Theodoros (7th cent.), 408 
Theodoros (751-797), 50 
Theodoros Abt Qurra, 90, 192, 221, 285, 313, 403—405 


Theodoros bar Koni, 32, 122, 162, 166, 200, 221, 328, 
362, 405—406, 442 


Scholion, 131, 151, 158, 162, 200, 207, 379 
Theodoros bat Wahbun, 284, 288, 406 
Theodoros of Damascus (7th cent.), 111 
Theodoros of Karkh Juddan (6th cent.), 282 
Theodorus (patr. of Alexandria), 322—323 
Theodosiopolis, see Resh'ayna 
Theodosios (d. 896), 384, 406—407 
Theodosios (853—858), 21, 313, 417 
'Theodosios of Edessa, 23, 127, 182, 407 
Theodosius I (379—395), 351 


Theodosius II (401—43), 59, 167, 230, 306, 331, 380, 
429, 450 


Theodosius of Alexandria, 104—105, 236, 322—323, 
407—408, 431 


Theodosius the Archdeacon (6th cent.), 380 
‘Theodosius of Cilicia, 403 

'Theodotion, 75, 188, 217, 394 
'Theodotos of Amid, 408—409 
Theodotus of Ancyra, 409 

Theophanes, 128, 409 

Theophilos (Byzantine Emperor), 128 
Theophilos of Edessa, 128, 409—410 
Theophilus of Alexandria (4th cent), 230 
Theophrastus, 225 

Thevanal (in India), 255 
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Thoma I, 257, 259 

Thoma V, 225, 255 

Thoma VI, 255, 257, 259 

Thoma Rokos (19th cent.), 92 

Thomas, Acts of, 156, 161, 319, 410 

Thomas, Gospel of, 103, 123, 185 

Thomas, Monastery of St. (near Seleucia Pieria), 229, 345 


Thomas, St., 94, 254 (fig, 64), 256, 258, 345, 410-414 
(with fig, 116) 


‘Thomas, see also Toma, Tumo 
Thomas à Kempis, 65 (with fig. 24) 
Thomas Arcruni (10th cent.), 36 


Thomas Christians, 92, 94, 99, 111, 118—119, 254—260, 
265, 410-414 (with fig. 116, 117, 118, 119) 


Thomas of Damascus (6th cent.), 111 

Thomas Hanna of Karamlish (ca. 1900), 18, 355 
Thomas Tektek Sindjari (19th cent.), 18, 398 
Thozhiyur (in India), 256, 412 


Thozhiyur Church, see Malabar Independent Syrian 
Chruch 


Tiari, Lower, 186—187, Map IV 
Tiari, Upper, 186, Map IV 
Tiberias, 228 


Tigris, 10, 18, 20, 21, 30, 50-51, 52, 71, 72, 215, 242, 
244, 262, 294, 300, 303, 308, 365, 395, 415, 419, 
Map I, II, IV 


Tikrit, se Tagrit 


Timotheos I, 7, 32, 46, 50, 72, 87, 93, 94, 112, 113, 169, 
170, 181-182, 199, 215, 216, 221, 225, 234, 238, 
281, 282, 303, 304, 306, 341, 388, 395, 411, 414— 
415, 437, 441, 442 


'Timotheos II, 50, 176, 415 

'Timotheos II of Alexandria, 105, 415—416 
Timotheos Aphrem Aboodi (20th cent), 259 
Timotheos of Gargar, 335 

Timotheos Yeshu‘ (13th cent.), 51 
Timotheus, Abimalek, 92, 416, 436 

Timothy IV (Alexandrian Patr.), 236, 407 
Timothy Ailoutos, see Timotheos II of Alexandria 
Timur Lang (a/so Timurlane), 51, 186, 272 
Tirhan, 54, 141, 370 

Titus of Bostra, 86, 245, 416 


Titus Mar Thoma (ca. 1900), 265 
'Tkhuma (in Hakkari), 186, 358 
'Toma (correspondent of Ya'qub of Edessa), 432 
Toma of Edessa (mid-6th cent), 1, 416 
Toma of Edessa (8th cent), 128 
'Toma of Marga, 66, 70, 94, 202, 322, 417 
Book of Governors, 49, 56, 186, 322, 441 
Toma Mar Athanasios (ca. 1900), 265 
Toma Tektek Sindjari, see Thomas Tektek Sindjari 
Trajan, 86, 271 
Tremellius, Immanuel (16th cent.), 330 
Trichur, 92—93, 116, 255, 416 


Tripoli, 20, 37, 54, 107-108, 124, 183, 368, 425-426, 
Map I A2, II A2, V 


Trisagion, 52, 116, 213, 218, 332, 448 
Tritheist Schism, 45—46, 332, 431 
Trivandrum (in India), 256, 334 
Trost, Martin (17th cent.), 392 
Tsereteli, Konstantin, 417—418 
Tubhono of Resh'ayna, 279, 351 
Tubiya ‘Awn (19th cent.), 69 

Tumo of Germanicea (6th cent.), 418 


Tumo of Hargel, 25, 76, 144—145, 162, 180, 188—190, 
277, 325, 336—337, 345, 416, 418 


Tur ‘Abdin, 4, 30, 38, 48, 62, 63, 68, 69, 114, 140, 167— 
168, 178, 183, 187, 210, 215, 220, 226, 244, 245, 247, 
262, 264, 267, 272, 279-280, 290, 291, 294 (with 
fig. 81), 308, 310, 313, 333, 357, 375, 381-382, 414, 
418-420 (with fig. 121), 421, 438, 465 (fig. 1200, 
466 (fig. 122c), 467 (fig. 123c), Map II B1-C1, III 


Turfan, Syriac texts from, 123, 382, 420—421 


Turoyo, 30, 121, 219, 226, 244, 352, 390, 392, 421-422 
(with fig, 124) 


Tustar (also Shushterin; in Khuzistan), 72 
Tyre (also Tyros), 43, 107, 148, 327, 446, Map I A2 


U 


Udayagiri (in India), 260 

Udayamperur, see Diampet 

"Ubaydallah b. Bakhtishü' (Arabic translator), 143 
‘Umar b. ‘Abd al- Aziz, 218, 302, 437 
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‘Umayr b. Sa'd al-Ansari (7th cent.), 221, 447 
Umr, Dayr al-, see Gabriel, Monastery of Mor 
Université Saint Joseph, 103, 107, 243 


Urmia, 29-30, 47, 48, 65, 92, 93 (with fig, 33), 99 (with 
fig. 35), 119, 187, 210, 246, 262, 312, 338, 339 
(fig. 99), 352, 361, 385, 422 (with fig. 125, 126), 436, 
Map II C1, IV 


pper Monastery, see Abraham, Monastery of 

rban II, Pope, 107 

rfa, see Edessa 

reut (in Uzbekistan), 210, 382 

rhay, see Edessa 

rishlem, see Jerusalem 

tuk, 138 

‘Uthman b. Thumama (late 8th — early 9th cent.), 345 
Uxtanes of Edessa (10th cent.), 36 


GGG. GE G ce 





V 


Vahram V Gor, 5 

Valentinus, 396 

Van, Lake, 35, 378, 379, 438, Map I C1, II C1, IV 
Van den Eynde, Ceslas Florent, 423 

Van Roey, Albert, 423 

Vardan Arewelc‘t (13th cent.), 35 

Vaschalde, Arthur Adolphe, 423—424 
Vatican Council, First, 116, 226 

Vatican Council, Second, 246, 255, 271, 396 
Veh-Ardashit, see Kokhe 

Vindanius Anatolius (4th cent.), 173 
Viranşehir, see Tella 

Vitus of Harran (4th cent.), 192 

Vologeses of Nisibis, 310 

Vööbus, Arthur, 424—425 


W 


Wadi al-Natrun, 193, 301, 386—387 (with fig. 113) 


Wall paintings in Syria and Lebanon, 21, 37, 39-40, 51— 
52 (with fig. 17), 137, 210, 239—241 (with fig. 62), 
252-253 (with fig. 63), 296—300 (with fig. 86, 87), 
342—343 (with fig. 101), 425-426 
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Walto (in Hakkari), 186 
Walton, Brian, 329, 357 
al-Wasit, see Kashkar 

Watts, W. (19th cent), 338 
"Wein (in Tur “Abdin), 218 
Werda, Joel E. (20th cent.), 338 


Widmanstetter (Widmanstadius), Johann Albrecht, 4, 
14, 117, 275, 300, 330, 338 (fig. 98), 357 


Wilbrand of Oldenburg (late 12th — early 13th cent.), 
68 


William of Tyre, 107, 446 
Women in the Syriac tradition, 427 


World War I, 5, 19, 45, 48, 63, 89, 94, 99, 116, 130, 139, 
166, 167, 246, 262, 267, 270, 292, 311, 326, 352, 
357, 361, 362, 365, 370, 371, 379, 402, 422, 449 


World War II, 24, 44, 63, 87, 132 
Wright, William, 88, 91, 427—428 
Wuzong (9th cent), 94 


X 


Xi'an, 94—95 (with fig. 34), 195, 210, 428—429 (with fig; 
127) 


Xinjiang (in China), 210, 382 


Y 


Yabrud (also Iabrouda), 197, 343, Map I B2, V 
Yahbalaha I, 212, 388, 429 
Yahbalaha II, 50, 429 


Yahbalaha ILL, 50, 55, 66, 70, 95, 170, 203, 361, 411, 422, 
429 


Yahya b. ‘Adi, 50—51, 53, 90, 207, 222, 395, 429—430 
Yaldo, Baselios (17th cent), 178, 217, 257, 259, 412 
Yamama (in Beth Qatraye), 72 

Yangtze Rivet, see Changjiang River 

Yangzhou (in China), 95, 210 

Ya'qo Nukhraya, see Rhétoré, Jacques 

Ya'qob II (8th cent.), 50, 195 

Ya'qob the Recluse, Monastery of (near Siirt), 4 
Ya'qub II (19th cent.), 4, 18, 258 

Ya'qub, Dayro d-Mor (near Dayr al-Za'faran), 375 
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Ya'qub, Dayro d-Mor (in Salah), 226, 382, 419—420 
Ya'qub, Monastery of Mor (in Kaysum), 69, 127, 432 


Ya'qub, Monastery of Mar (in Qara), 342-343 (with fig. 
102), 425, Map V 


Ya'qub, Monastery of Mor (in Warburg, Germany), 100, 
120 


Ya'qub of Amid (16th cent.), 183 
Ya'qub bar Shakko, 23, 166, 350, 430—431, 440 
Book of Dialogues, 23, 32, 335, 353 
Ya'qüb b. Ishaq al-Kindi, see al-Kindi, Ya'qüb b. Ishaq 


Ya'qub Burd'oyo, 13, 115, 139, 150, 246, 322-323, 332, 
401, 408, 431—432 (with fig. 128), 445 


Ya'qub of Darai (6th cent.), 218 


Ya‘qub of Edessa, 7, 26, 32, 35, 54, 75, 77, 82, 90, 98-99, 
101, 114, 124, 145, 154, 155, 159, 166, 177, 180— 
181, 184, 200, 203, 212, 213, 234, 238, 249, 276, 
278, 288, 305, 322, 323, 335, 337, 345, 363, 367, 
368, 390—391, 395, 398, 399, 424, 432-433, 445 


Chronicle, 5, 36, 99 
Encheiridion, 31, 32 
Hexaemeron, 143, 357 
Ya'qub al-Habash, Monastery of Mar (in Lebanon), 297 


Ya'qub of Nisibis, 24-25, 34, 38, 71, 145, 150-151, 201, 
310-311 (with fig, 92), 320, 370, 403, 433, 435 


Ya'qub the Notary, Martyrdom of, 5 


Ya‘qub of Serugh, 16, 19, 26, 31, 35, 54, 66, 82, 105, 139, 
145, 147, 150, 157, 160-162, 174, 177, 184, 197, 
208, 226, 234, 237, 252, 274, 303-304, 334-335, 
354, 367, 377, 380, 384, 424, 433-435, 447, 448, 
449 


Yaqut, 191, 199, 273, 342, 345 
Yashü' b. ‘Alt, see Bar “Ali, Isho‘ 
Yathrib (a/so Medina), 220, 302 


Yawnan, Monastery of (alo Monastery of Jonah; in 
al-Anbar), 21, 217 


Yawnan, Monastery of (also Monastery of Jonah; near 
Mosul), 194, 309, Map IV 


Yawsep I (d. 778), 395 
Yawsep I (1681-1696), 18, 363, 435 


Yawsep I of Seleucia-Ctesiphon, 193, 320, 324, 388, 
435 


Yawsep II, 18, 92, 242, 337, 363, 398, 435—436 
'The Polished Mirror, 28 
Yawsep IV Lazaros Hindi, 165 


Yawsep V Augustin Hindi, 18 

Yawsep VI Audo, 47, 92, 113, 185, 226 
Yawsep VI Emmanuel Toma, 116, 262, 292 
Yawsep VII Ghanima, 51 


Yawsep ‘Abbaya of Aloqsh (end of 19th-beginning of 
20th cent), 18 


Yawsep Abraham (from Rawanduz), 28 

Yawsep ‘Azatya (19th cent.), 398 

Yawsep d-Beth Qelayta, 93, 116, 436 

Yawsep Busnaya, 436—437 

Yawsep of Edessa (4th cent), 411 

Yawsep Hazzaya, 74, 156, 179, 306, 366, 375, 379, 437 
Yawsep Huzaya, 129, 391, 437—438 

Yawsep Jemdani, see Yawsep of Telkepe 

Yawsep of Telkepe, 18, 131 (with fig. 44), 398, 438 
Yayvantepe, see Qartmin 

Yazdgard I, 5, 110, 202, 212, 272, 273, 429 
Yazdgard II, 272 

Yazid II, 22 

Yazidi, 310, 420 

Yekunno Amlak (13th cent.), 152 

Yeshu‘ bar Khayrun, 438 

Yeshu' of Hesno d-Kipho (13th cent.), 35 


Yeshu‘ the Stylite, 98, 139, 201, 335, 427—428, 433, 438- 
439, 450 


Yohannan II bar Narsai, 21, 50 

Yohannan III, 50 

Yohannan V, 51 

Yohannan VIII (Eliya) Hormizd, 51, 204 

Yohannan Azraq, 439 

Yohannan bar Abgare, 238, 398, 439-440 

Yohannan bar Kaldun (10th cent.), 436 

Yohannan bar Penkaye, 202, 227, 440 
Book of the Main Points, 26 

Yohannan bar Qushta, see Rhétoré, Jacques 

Yohannan bar Sarapion, 282, 440 

Yohannan bar Shmuel, 128 


Yohannan bar Zo'bi, 13, 32, 118, 214, 219, 374, 430, 
440-441 


Yohannan of Beth Rabban, 8, 441 
Yohannan of Dailam, 382, 421, 441 
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Yohannan of Dalyatha, 73-74, 106, 117, 150—151, 214, 
306, 437, 440, 441-442 


Yohannan Eliya Mellus (ca. 1900), 267 
Yohannan Hormez (19th cent.), 92 


Yohannan Ihidaya (John the Solitary), 9, 24, 157, 207, 
214, 385, 437, 442 


Yohannan of Kamul, Monastery of (in N. Iraq), 437, 
440, Map IV 


Yohannan of Mahwana (17th cent.), 18 
Yohannan of Mosul, 442-443 
Yohannan of Nisibis (7th cent.), 194 


Yohannan the Persian (late 6th — early 7th cent.), 56, 
367 


Yohannan Saba, see Yohannan of Dalyatha 


Yohannan Sullaqa, 4, 17, 18, 69, 92, 118, 204, 275, 349, 
443 


Yohannan Urtaya, Monastery of (near Amid), 18 


Yonan, Monastery of Mar, see Yawnan, Monastery of 
Mat 


Yonan of Thuma, 18 

Yosip Henanisho' (20th cent.), 373 

Yousef Daoud (19th cent.), 124 

Yoyakim Mar Koorilose (19th cent.), 258 
Yozadaq, Monastery of Mar (in Qardu), 306, 441 
Yühanna b. Haylan (d. 910), 222 

Yühanna b. Masawayh (d. 857), 27, 205, 282 
Ythanna b. Nazük (11th cent), 199, 207 
Yuhanna al-Hasruni (17th cent), 357 

Ythanna Kanduür (20th cent.), 226 

Yuhanon III (IV), 280 

Yuhanon IV (1189), 343 

Yuhanon VI (VID da-Stigteh, 60, 283 

Yuhanon (VII) bar 'Abdun, 60, 283-284 
Yuhanon VIII (IX) bar 'Abdun, 443 

Yuhanon X, Isho' bar Shushan, 35, 264, 283, 443—444 


Yuhanon XII (XI, XII, or XIV) Yeshu' Kotubo, 111, 
290 


Yuhanon XIV bar Shayullah, 259, 444 
Yuhanon of Amid (13th cent.), 140 

Yuhanon of the Arabs (7th cent), 20 
Yubanon bar Kipho (d. 688), 395 

Yuhanon bar Ma dani, 22, 51, 55, 130, 335, 444 
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Yubanon bar Maqari (10th cent.), 105 
Yuhanon bar Qursos, see Yuhanon of Tella 
Yubanon bar Shayullah (Ignatius X), 183 
Yuhanon Barbur, 332, 340, 444 

Yuhanon of Damascus (13th cent), 111 


Yubanon of Ephesus, 18, 97, 201—203, 246, 323, 401, 
408, 431, 445, 447 


Ecclesiastical History, 109, 201, 323, 326, 380, 450 
Lives of the Eastern Saints, 84, 142, 186, 376 
Yuhanon of Harran (ca. 500), 192 
Yuhanon of Kallinikos (d. 762), 178 
Yuhanon of Litarba, 212, 213, 432, 445—446 
Yuhanon of Mardin, 126—127, 446, 449 
Yuhanon Maron, 270, 271, 341, 403, 446 
Yuhanon Naqar, 446—447 
Yuhanon Qashisho, 358, 447 
Yuhanon of Qurdis, Monastery of (in Dara), 251 
Yuhanon Sa'id bar Sabüni (ca. 1100), 283—284 
Yuhanon of the Sedre, 20, 46, 221, 273, 447 
Yuhanon Sliba (11th cent), 264 
Yuhanon So'uto of Qartmin (5th cent.), 20 
Yuhanon of Tella, 39, 88, 114, 142, 238, 246, 447—448 
Yüliyas Antün Samhiri (19th cent), 267 
Yulyana Saba, 145, 293, 403, 448 
Yulyanos II Rumoyo, 46, 408, 432 
Yüssif Murad Abillama (18th cent.), 69 
Yusuf b. “Umar al-Thaqafi (7th-8th cent.), 2 


Z 


Zab, Lowet/Lesser, 10, 71, 85, 378, Map I C2, II C2, 
IV 


Zab, Uppet/Greater, 10, 72, 186, 218, 242, Map I C1-2, 
II C122, IV 


Zabe (also al-Zawabi), 70, 439 


Zacharias, Pseudo-, 18, 97, 155, 201, 212, 300, 340, 366, 
380, 408, 448 


Zacharias Rhetor, 68, 174, 201, 211, 332, 369, 448—449 
Zafar, 197 


al-Za'faran, Dayr (also Dayro d-Mor Hnonyo and Dayr 
Mar Hananya), 4, 5, 9, 38, 46, 48, 60, 62, 64, 77, 100, 
103, 117, 129—130 (with fig. 43), 141, 165, 178, 183, 
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224, 226, 244, 245, 265, 267, 270, 308, 343, 346, 
375, 381, 393, 438, 446, 449, 468 (fig. 129c), 469 
(fig. 130c), 470 (fig. 131c), Map III 


Zagros Mountains, 163 

Zahle, 226 

Zabrire d-Babra, 93 (fig. 33), 338, 422 
Zaitun, see Quanzhou 


Zakho, 72, 83, 92, 178, 214, 235, 265, 292, Map II C1, 
IV 


Zakkay, Monastery of Mar (near Kallinikos), 39, 273, 447 
Zakkay of Nineveh (593—605), 309 

Zargel (near Hesno d-Kifo), 279 

al-Zawzani, 400 

Zayat, Elias, 431 (fig. 128) 

Zaydal (near Hims), 42 (fig. 15), 197 

Zebed (SE of Aleppo), 211 

Zebinas, 403 


Zekarya of Merv, 170, 216 

Zengi, 102, 139 

Zeno, 139, 161, 167, 213, 231, 332, 448, 450 
Zeno of Mt. Silpius, 403 

Zenobius (pupil of Ephrem), 212 

Zenon, Three Cells of Abba (in Egypt), 144 
Zhenjiang (in China), 95 

Zinai (in Adiabene), 437 

Zingetle, Pius (Jacob), 449—450 

Zita of Austria (20th cent.), 396 


Zoroastrian (and Zoroastrianism), 1, 27, 94, 168, 216, 
233, 238, 261, 272, 325, 406, 437 


Zosimus, 21 
al-Zunnar, Monastery of (in Hims), 197 


Zuqnin, Chronicle of, 5, 16, 18, 46, 91, 94, 98, 128, 154, 
201, 212, 363, 380, 438—439, 450 


Zuqnin, Monastery of, 18, 201, 408, 438 


MANUSCRIPT INDEX 


The present index includes references to manuscript collections as well as to individual manuscripts. Manuscripts are 
listed according to the place in which they are, or were, preserved. For most biblical manuscripts the sigla assigned 
by the Leiden Peshitta Institute (OT mss.) or the Munster Institut fiir Neutestamentliche Textforschung (NT mss.) 
have been added in parenthesis. For a general overview of the major collections of Syriac manuscripts and for the 
whereabouts of collections and manuscripts, see J. F. Coakley, ‘Manuscripts’, above, 262-64, and, in greater detail, 
A. Desreumaux, Répertoire des bibliothéques et des catalogues de manuscrits syriaques (1991). Not included in the present index 
are: inscriptions, Old Syriac documents, papyri, Sogdian manuscripts, Syriac texts from Turfan. For these, see the 
relevant entries. Unpublished manuscripts of works by modern and present-day authors are also not included. 


Or. oct. 1257: 5 
Or. fol. 3122: 341 


Aleppo, Fondation Georges et Mathilde Salem: 15 
Aleppo, Maronite Archbishopric: 15 


Aleppo, Melkite Cath. Archbishopric: 16 

Aleppo, Syr. Cath. Archbishopric: 15-16 

Aleppo, Syr. Orth. Archbishopric and Church of Mar 
Jitjis: 16 

Alqosh, Monastery of Our Lady of the Seeds (olim) 
General: 51 
16 [= Baghdad, Chald. Mon. 25]: 78 
45: 216 
65: 216 
139 (or 133): 445 


169 [= Baghdad, Chald. Mon. 509]: 194, 216, 374, 
387-88 


237: 74, 375 
291: 374 
Amstetdam, Universiteitsbibliotheek 
III H 25: 101 
Baghdad, Chaldean Monastery 
General: 51 
25 [= Alqosh 16]: 78 
509 [= Alqosh 169]: 388 
Baghdad, Chaldean Patriarchate 
General: 51 
1113: 341 
Baghdad, Ch. of E. Archbishopric: 51 
Berlin, Staatsbibliothek Preussischer Kulturbesitz 
Diez A. quart. 105 (138): 78 
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Or. quart. 528 (8) [= 7x1]: 317 
Petermann 9 (88): 216 
Phillipps 1388: 77, 318 
Sachau 64: 176 

Sachau 99: 443 

Sachau 108: 374 

Sachau 153: 339 

Sachau 215: 118 

Sachau 226: 339 

Sachau 321: 142 


Birmingham, Selly Oak Colleges Library 


Mingana Chr. Ar. 100: 114 
Mingana Syr. 29: 116 
Mingana Syr. 58: 12, 116 
Mingana Syr. 103 [= 9n1]: 77 
Mingana Syr. 105: 190 
Mingana Syr. 124: 78, 189 
Mingana Syr. 306: 114 
Mingana Syr. 480: 78, 101, 190 
Mingana Syr. 566: 218 
Mingana Syr. 599: 173 
Mingana Syr. 606: 339 
Mingana Syr. 631: 378 


Cambridge, MA, Harvard College Library 


Syr. 16: 78, 189 
Syr. 176: 276 
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Cambridge, UK, University Library Dublin, Chester Beatty 
Add. 1700: 78, 100, 189, 190, 337 Arab. 4925: 55—56 
Add. 1980: 49 Syr. 3: 78, 189 
Add. 1981: 439 Syr. 4: 70 
Add. 1987: 215 Syr. 709: 77 
Add. 2017: 215 Duke University, Special Collections Library Syr. 1: 81 
Add. 2812: 216 (Fig. 31) 
Gg. 2.14: 32, 307 Florence, Bibl. Medicea Laurenziana 
Oo. L1,2 [ = 12a1]: 39, 77 Or. 58 [= 9a1]: 76, 328 
Oo. 1.22: 57 Plut. 1,40: 78, 189, 190, 337 
Or. 227: 78 Plut. 1,56: 77, 78, 154 (Fig, 50), 172 (Fig, 54), 
Or. 1318: 12, 116 309 (Fig. 91), 348, 458 (Fig. 71c) 
Chicago, Goodspeed Collection Groningen, Universiteitsbibliotheek 
716: 80 (Fig. 30) Add. 326: 224 
Damascus, Syr. Orth. Patrirachate Jerusalem, Greek Orth. Patriarchate: 228 
6/17 (Arabic): 55 Jerusalem, Syr. Orth. Monastery of St. Mark 
1/2: 78 1*/42: 276 
7/16: 276 14: 68 
8/11: 238, 399 25: 78 
12/1: 77 37: 78, 190 
12/4: 102 199: 409 
12/8: 78 London, British Library 
12/9: 78 Add. 7157 [= 8n1]: 78 
12/17: 378 Add. 7163: 78, 189 
12/18: 142, 409 Add. 7183: 276, 344 
12/19: 409 Add. 12,135: 351 
12/22: 276, 344 Add. 12,138: 276, 277 (Fig. 72), 437 
12/23: 252 Add. 12,142: 301 
12/24: 47 Add. 12,144: 367 
Dayr al-Suryan Add. 12,150: 86, 101—102, 233, 245, 262, 272, 457 
General: 2, 302, 386 Add. 12,151: 251 
Syr. 10: 77, 78 Add. 12,154: 445 
Syr. 14: 276 Add. 12,155: 340, 444 
Syr. 15: 367 Add. 12,156: 340 
Syr. 28: 234 Add. 12,167: 2 
Syr. 30: 105 Add. 12,168: 158 
Syr. 32: 23 Add. 12,172: 212-213 
Syr. Fragment 88: 339 Add 12,174: 66, 142, 373 
Syr. Fragment (from Codex Curetonianus): 317 Add. 12,178: 276 
Diyarbakir, Chaldean Archbishopric (olim) Add. 12,181: 46 
22: 158—59, 291, 405 Add. 14,158: 262 
76: 359 Add. 14,425 [= 5b1]: 76, 328 


113: 195 Add. 14,430: 351 
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Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 


14,448 [=7n1]: 77, 78 
14,451: 77, 317 
14,459: 77, 78 
14,460: 78 
14,464: 78 
14,469: 78 
14,470 [= 6n1]: 77 
14,471: 78, 79 (Fig. 29) 
14,472: T7, 78 
14,473: 77 
14,474 [= 9x2]: 78, 189, 190 
14,475 [= 6p3]: 78 
14,476 [7 6p4]: 77 
14,477 [= 7p1]: 78 
14,478 [7 6p2]: 78, 81 
14,479 [= 6p5]: 

|: 

|: 


14,480 [= 6p6 
14,481 [= 7p2]: 
14,482: 276 
14,484: 378 
14,495: 325 
14,499: 325 
14,512 [= 5ph1]: 76, 319 (with Fig, 95) 
14,525: 301 

14,528: 333 


[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 


78 
TI 
78 


Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
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14,658: 284, 286 
14,659: 177 
14,660: 46, 339 
14,667: 276 
14,682: 252 
14,683: 252 
14,684: 276 
14,703: 335 


Add 14,725: 46, 70 


Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 


14,726: 2, 23 
17,106: 337 
17,120: 77 

i7321: 77 

17,122 [= 7p3]: 78 
17,124: 78, 189 
17,126: 333 
17,134: 363 
17,148: 409 


Add. 17,162: 
Add. 17,182: 
Add. 17,194: 


Add. 17,197 


Add. 17,208: 
Add. 17,209: 


Add. 17,210 


276 

24 

2 

: 70, 142 
23 

181 

: 319, 409 


14,530: 
14,534: 
14,538: 
14,544: 
14,557: 
14,574: 
14,582: 
14,591: 
14,594: 
14,602: 
14,609: 
14,614: 
14,620: 
14,622: 
14,623: 
14,635: 
14,641: 
14,645: 
14,650: 


114 
333 

70 

181 

340 

319 

104 

346 

313 

323, 408 
101 

286 

116 

142 

78, 104, 319 
105 

236 

373 

380 


Add. 17,211: 319 

Add. 17,213 [= 9k3]: 77 
Add. 17,215: 339, 344 
Add. 17,270: 7 

Add. 17,236: 263 (Fig. 68) 
Add. 18,714: 190 

Add. 18,812: 77 

Add. 18,295: 252 

Add. 25,875: 235, 374 
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